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EPOCH   THE  THIRD. 1724. 

CHAPTER   I. 
THE  EETURN. 

Nbably  nine  years  after  the  events  last  recorded,  and  about  the 
middle  of  May,  1724,  a  young  man  of  remarkably  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance took  his  way,  one  after  noon,  along  Wych-street ;  and^  from 
the  curiosity  with  which  he  regarded  the  houses  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
deemed  to  be  in  search  of  some  particular  habitation.  The  age  of 
this  individual  could  not  be  more  than  twenty-one ;  his  figure  was  tall, 
robust,  and  gracefully  proportioned ;  and  his  clear  grey  eye  and  open 
countenance  bespoke  a  frank,  generous,  and  resolute  nature.  His 
features  were  regular,  and  finely -formed ;  his  complexion  bright  and 
bkx)miDg — a  little  shaded,  however,  by  travel  and  exposure  to  the 
sun ;  and,  with  a  praiseworthy  contempt  for  the  universal  and  prepos- 
terous fashion  then  prevailing,  of  substituting  a  peruke  for  the  natural 
covering  of  the  head,  he  allowed  his  own  dark-brown  hair  to  fall  over 
his  shoulders  in  ringlets  as  luxuriant  as  those  that  distinguished  the 
court  gallant  in  Charles  the  Second's  days — a  fashion,  which  we  do 
not  despcdr  of  seeing  revived  in  our  own  days.  He  wore  a  French 
military  undress  of  that  perbd,  with  high  jack-boots,  and  a  laced  hat; 
and,  though  his  attire  indicated  no  particular  rank,  be  had  complete* 
lyjtbe^air  of  a  person  of  distinction.  Such  was  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  passengers  by  his  good  looks  and  manly  deportment,  that 
few — especially  of  the  gentler  and  more  susceptible  sex — foiled  to 
tarn  round  and  bestow  a  second  ^ance  upon  the  handsome  stranger. 
Unconacious  of  the  interest  he  excited,  and  entirely  oocupied  by  his 
own  thoughts — which,  if  his  bosom  could  have  been  examined,  would 
have  been  found  composed  of  mingled  hopes  and  fears — the  young 
man  walked  on  till  he  came  to  an  okl  house,  with  great,  projecting, 
bay  windows  on  the  first  floor,  and  situated  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
the  back  of  St.  Clement's  church.  Here  he  hahed  ;  and,  looking  up- 
wards, read,  at  the  foot  of  an  immense  sign-board,  displaying  a  gau- 
dily-painted angel  with  expanded  pinions  and  an  olive-branch,  not  the 
name  he  expected  to  find,  but  that  of  WILLIAM  KNEEBONE, 
WOOLLEN- DRAPER. 

Tears  started  to  the  young  man^s  eyes  on  beholding  the  change, 
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2  JACK  SHEPPARD. 

and  it  wis  with  difficulty  he  could  command  himsdf  sufficiently  to 
make  the  inqoiriei  he  desired  to  do  respecting  the  former  own«r  of  Ihe 
house.  As  he  entered  the  sh(^  a  tall  portly  personage  advanced  to 
meet  him>  whom  he  at  once  recognised  as  the  present  proprietor. 
Mr.  Kneebone  was  attired  in  the  extremity  of  the  mode.  A  full- 
curled  wig  descended  half-way  down  his  back  and  shoulders  ;  a  neck- 
cloth of  ^ right  Mechlin"  was  twisted  KNiiid  his  throat  so  tightly  as 
almost  to  deprive  htm  of  bseatK  s^  threaten  Um  with  apoplexy ;  he 
had  lace,  also,  at  his  wrists  and  bosom ;  gold  clocks  to  his  hose,  and 
red  heels  to  his  shoes.  A  stifi^  formally-cut  coat  of  cinnamon*colour- 
ed  cloth,  with  rows  of  plate  buttons,  each  of  the  size  of  a  crown  piece, 
on  the  sleeves,  pockets,  and  skirts,  reached  the  middle  of  his  legs ; 
and  his  costume  was  completed  by  the  silver-hilted  sword  at  his  side, 
and  the  laced  hat  under  bis  left  arm. 

Bowing  to  the  stranger,  the  woollen-draper  veiy  politely  requested 
to  know  his  business. 

**  I'm  almost  afraid  to  state  it,*"  faltered  the  other ;  «^bnt,  may  I  ask 
whether  Mr.  Wood,  the  carpenter,  who  formerly  resided  here,  is  still  * 
living  r 

**if  you  feel  any  anxiety  on  his  account,  sir,  Fm  hap{^  to  be  able 
to  relieve  it,"  answered  Kneeb<Mie,  readily.  **  My  good  friend,  Owen 
Wood— heaven  preserve  him! — is  still  living.  And,  for  a  man 
who'll  never  see  nxty  again,  he's  in  excellent  preservation,  I  assure 
you.'* 

*'  Tou  delight  Hie  with  ike  intelligence,"  said  the  stranger,  entirely 
recovering  his  cheerfulness  of  look.  «^  I  began  to  fear,  fh>m  his  hav^ 
ing  quitted  the  old  place,  that  some  misfortune  must  have  befallen 
him." 

**  Quite  the  contrary,"  rejoined  the  woollen-draper,  laughing  good- 
bnmouredly.  ^  Everything  has  pro^>ered  with  him  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner.  His  business  has  thriven ;  legacies  have  unexpectedly 
dropped  into  bis  lap  ;  and,  to  crown  all^  he  has  made  a  large  fortune 
by  a  beky  specuhition  in  South-Sea  stock — made  it,  too,  where  sd 
many  others  have  lost  fortunes,  your  humble  servant  amongst  the  ntrni- 
ber-— ha !  ha!  In  a  word,  sir,  Mr.  Wood  is  now  in  very  affluent  cir- 
cumstances. He  stuck  to  the  shop  as  long  as  it  was  necessary,  and 
longer,  in  my  opinion.  When  he  left  these  premises,  three  years  ago, 
I  took  them  fW>m  him^  or  rather-— to  deal  firankly  with  you — he 
placed  me  in  them  rent-free ;  for,  I'm  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  I've 
had  losses,  and  heavy  ones ;  and,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  I  don't 
know  where  I  should  have  been.  Mr.  Wood,  sir,"  he  added,  with 
much  emotfon,  ^''is  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  would  be  the  happiest, 
were  it  not  that—"  and  he  hesitated. 

^  Well,  sir  f '  cried  the  other^  eagerly. 

^  His  wife  is  still  Living,"  returned  Kneebone,  drily.^ 

^  I  understand,"  re|riied  the  stranger,,  unable  to  repress  a  smiler 
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* 
('But  it  strikes  me,  Vm  h^rd  that  Mrs.  Wood  Wto  6dce  a  fiiyottrite 
ofyoow,'* 

*  So  sKe  was,''  replied  the  wooUen^draper,  helpisg  hims^  to  an 
enormous  pinch  of  saufff  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  does  not  dislike 
to  be  rallied  about  his  gallantry,-—^*  so  she  was.  But  those  days  are 
over— quite  oirer«  Since  her  husband  has  laid  me  under  such  a  weight 
of  obli^tioti,  I  couldn%  in  honour,  ccmtinue — hem  V*  and  he  took  ano- 
ther  explanatory  pinch.  **  Added  to  which,  she  is  neither  so  jroung  as 
she  was,  nor  is  her  temper  by  any  means  improved — hem  !" 

**  Say  no  more  on  the  subject,  sir,"  observed  the  stranger,  gravely ; 
''but,  let  OS  turn  toa  more  agreeable  one — her  daughter." 

*  That  is  a  far  more  agreeable  one,  I  must  confess,"  returned  Knee- 
bone,  with  a  self-sufficient  smirk. 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  as  if  strongly  disposed  to  daatise  his 
impertinence. 

<^  Is  she  married  ?"  he  asked,  after  a  brief  pause. 

"  Married !— no— no,"  replied  the  woollen-draper.  **  Winifred  Wood 
wUl  never  marry,  unless  the  grare  can  give  up  its  dead.  When  d 
mere  child,  she  fixed  her  affections  upon  a  youth  named  Thames  Dar- 
rdl,  whom  her  father  brought  up,  and  who  perished,  it  is  supposed,  about 
nme  years  ago ;  and  she  has  determined'  to  remab  faithfUl  to  his 
memory." 

^  Tou  astonish  me,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  voice  fliU  of  emotioti. 

«  Why,  it  is  astonishing,  certainly,"  remarked  Eneebone,  "  to  find 
any  woman  constant— especially  to  a  girlish  attachment ;  but,  such  is 
the  case.  She  has  had  offers  innumerable ;  for,  where  wealth  and 
beauQr  are  combined,  as  in  her  instance,  suitors  are  seldom  wanting. 
But  she  was  not  to  be  tempted." 

'■She  is  a  matchless  creature !"  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

**So  1  think,"  replied  Kneebone,  again  applying  to  the  snuff.box, 
and  by  that  means  escaping  the  angry  glance  levelled  at  him  by  his 
companion. 

*<  I  have  one  inquiry  more  to  make  of  you,  sir,"  said  th^  stranger,  a^ 
soon  as  he  had  conquered  his  displeasure,  "and  I  will  then  trouble  you 
no  further.  You  spoke  just  now  of  a  youth  whom  Mr.  Wood  brought 
up.  As  for  as  I  recollect,  there  were  two.  What  has  become  of  the 
other  r 

**  Why,  surely  you  dotft  mean  Jack  Sheppard  f"  cried  the  Woollen- 
draper,  in  surprise. 

**  That  was  the  lad's  name,''  returned  the  stranger. 

"  I  guessed  from  your  dress  and  manner,  sir,  that  you  must  have 
be^  long  absent  from  your  own  country,"  said  Kneebone ;  **  and  now 
I'm  convinced  of  it,  or  you  wouldn't  have  asked  that  question.  Jack 
Sheppard  is  the  talk  and  terror  of  the  whole  town.  The  ladies  cant 
•laepia  thdff  beds  for  him ;  and  aH  to  the  men,  they  darent  go  to  bed 
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at  all.  He's  the  most  darmg  and  expert  housebreaker  that  eyer  used 
a  crowbar.  He  laughs  at  locks  and  bolts  ;  and  the  more  carefully 
you  guard  your  premises  from  huxiy  the  more  likely  you  are  to  in- 
sure an  attack.  His  exploits  and  escapes  are  in  everybody's  mouth. 
He  has  been  lodged  in  every  roundhouse  in  the  metropolis,  and  has 
broken  out  of  them  all,  and  boasts  that  no  prison  can  hold  him.  We 
shall  see.  His  skill  has  not  yet  been  tried.  At  present,  he  is  under 
the  protection  of  Jonathan  Wild." 

*<  Does  that  villain  still  maintain  his  power  ?"  asked  the  stranger 
sternly. 

'*  He  does,"  replied  Kneebone,  **  and,  what  is  more  surprising,  it 
seems  to  increase.  Jonathan  completely  baffles  and  derides  the  ends 
of  justice.  It  is  useless  to  contend  with  him,  even  with  right  on  your 
side.  Some  years  ago,  in  1715,  just  before  the  Rebellion,  I  was  rash 
enough  to  league  myself  with  the  Jacobite  party,  and  by  Wild's  ma- 
chinations got  clapped  into  Newgate,  whence  I  was  glad  to  escape  with 
mj  head  upon  my  shoulders.  I  charged  the  thief-taker,  as  was  the  fact, 
with  having  robbed  me,  by  means  of  the  lad  Sheppard,  whom  he  insti- 
gated to  the  deed,  of  the  very  pocket-book  he  produced  in  evidence 
against  me  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail — I  couldn't  obtain  a  hearing.  Mr. 
Wood  fared  still  worse.  Bribed  by  a  certain  Sir  Rowland  Trenchard, 
Jonathan  kidnapped  the  carpenter's  adopted  son,  Thames  Darrell,  and 
placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  Dutch  skipper,  with  orders  to  throw  him 
overboard  when  he  got  out  to  sea ;  and,  though  this  was  proved  as  clear 
as  day,  the  rascal  managed  matters  so  adroitly,  and  gave  such  a  dif. 
ferent  complexion  to  the  whole  afiair,  that  he  came  off  with  flying 
colours.  One  reason,  perhaps,  of  his  success  in  this  case  might  be,  that 
having  arrested  his  associate  in  the  dark  transaction,  Sir  Rowland 
Trenchard,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  he  was  favoured  by  Walpole, 
who  found  his  account  in  retaining  such  an  agent.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Jonathan  remcdned  the  victor ;  and  shortly  afterwards, — at  the  price 
of  a  third  of  his  estate,  it  was  whispered, — he  procured  Trenchard's 
liberation  from  confinement." 

At  the  mention  of  the  latter  occurrence,  a  dark  cloud  gathered  upon 
the  stranger's  brow. 

**  Do  you  know  an3rthing  further  of  Sir  Rowland  ?"  he  asked. 

^  Nothing  more  than  this,"  answered  Kneebone, — ^  that  after  the 
failure  of  his  projects,  and  the  downfal  of  his  party,  he  retired  to  his 
seat,  Ashton  Hall,  near  Manchester,  and  has  remained  there  ever 
since,  entirely  secluded  from  the  world." 

The  stranger  was  for  a  moment  lost  in  reflection. 

«*  And  now,  sir,"  he  said,  preparing  to  take  his  departure,  **  will  you 
add  to  the  obligation  already  conferred  by  informing  me  where  I  can 
meet  with  Mr.  Wood  1" 

"  With  pleasure,*'  replied  the   wodlen-draper.     «♦  He   lives   at 
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Dollis  Hill,  a  beautiful  spot  near  Willesden,  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  town,  where  he  has  taken  a  farm.  If  you  ride  out  there, — 
and  the  place  is  well  worth  a  visit,  for  the  magnificent  view  it  com- 
mands of  some  of  the  finest  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
— ^you  are  certain  to  meet  with  him.  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  he 
told  me  he  shouldn't  stir  from  home  for  a  week  to  come.  He  called 
here  on  his  way  back,  afler  he  had  been  to  Bedlam  to  visit  poor  Mrs. 
Sheppard." 

••  Jack's  mother !"  exclaimed  the  young  man.  **  Gracious  heaven  ! 
— ^is  she  the  inmate  of  a  mad-house  ?" 

•*  She  is,  sir,"  answered  the  woollen-draper,  sadly,  "  driven  there 
by  her  son's  misconduct.  Alas  !  that  the  punishment  of  his  offences 
should  fall  on  her  head.  Poor  soul  t  she  nearly  died  when  she  heard 
he  had  robbed  his  master  ;  and  it  might  have  been  well  if  she  had 
done  80,  for  she  never  afterwards  recovered  her  reason.  She  rambles 
continually  about  Jack,  and  her  husband,  and  that  wretch  Jonathan, 
to  whom,  as  ftir  as  can  be  gathered  from  her  wild  raving,  she  attri- 
butes all  her  misery.  I  pity  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  But, 
in  the  midst  of  all  her  affliction,  she  has  found  a  steady  firiend  in  Mr. 
Wood,  who  looks  after  her  comforts,  and  visits  her  constantly.  In- 
deed, I've  heard  him  say  that,  but  for  his  wife,  he  wouki  shelter  her 
under  his  own  roof.  That,  sir,  is  what  I  cjill  being  a  Good  Samar- 
itan." 

The  stranger  said  nothing,  but  hastily  brushed  away  a  tear.  Per. 
ceiving  he  was  about  to  take  leave,  Kneebone  ventured  to  ask  whom 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  addressing. 

Before  the  question  could  be  answered,  a  side-door  was  opened, 
and  a  very  handsome  woman  of  Amazonian  proportions  presented 
herself^  and  marched  familiarly  up  to  Mr.  Eneebone.  She  was  ex- 
tremely  showily  dressed,  and  her  large  hooped  petticoat  gave  addition- 
al efiect  to  her  lofty  stature.  As  soon  as  she  noticed  the  stranger, 
she  honoured  him  with  an  extremely  impudent  stare,  and  scarcely  en- 
deavoured to  disguise  the  admiration  with  which  his  good  looks  im- 
pressed her. 

*«  Don't  you  perceive,  my  dear  Mrs.  Maggot,  that  I'm  engaged  ?" 
said  Eneebone,  a  little  disconcerted. 

"  Who've  you  got  with  you  ?"  demanded  the  Amazon  boldly. 

^  The  gentleman  is  a  stranger  to  me,  Poll,"  replied  the  woollen, 
draper,  with  increased  embarrassment.  "  I  don't  know  his  name." 
And  he  looked  at  the  moment  as  if  he  had  lost  all  desire  to  know 
it. 

•*  Well,  he's  a  pretty  fellow,  at  all  events,"  observed  Mrs»  Maggot, 
eyeing  him  from  head  to  heel  with  evident  satisfaction ; — "  a  devilish 
pretty  fellow  !" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Poll,"  said  Kneebone,  becoming  very  red,  *^  you 
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mi^  bfive  a  little  more  delicacy  than  lo  tell  him  so  befbre  my 
foce." 

*'  What !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Maggot,  drawing  up  her  fine  figure  to 
its  full  height ;  '^  because  I  condescend  to  live  with  you,  am  I  never 
to  look  at  another  man,-*  especially  at  one  so  much  to  my  ta^te  as 
this?    Don't  think  it !" 

^'  You  had  better  retire,  madam,"  said  the  woollen-draper,  sharply, 
**  if  you  can't  conduct  yourself  with  more  propriety." 

"  Order  those  who  choose  to  obey  you,"  rejoined  the  lady  scorn- 
fiilly.  •*  Though  you  lorded  it  over  that  fond  fool,  Mrs,  Wood,  you 
sha'n't  lord  it  over  me,  I  can  promise  you.  That  for  you  !"  And 
she  snapped  her  fingers  in  his  face. 

<<  Zounds !"  cried  Kneebooe,  furiously.  '*  Go  to  your  own  rooro» 
woman,  directly,  or  I'll  make  you  !" 

^'  Make  me !"  echoed  Mrs.  Maggot,  bursting  into  a  loud  contempt- 
uous laugh.     "  Try !" 

Enraged  at  the  assurance  of  his  mistress,  the  woollen-draper  en- 
deavoured to  carry  his  threat  into  execution,  but  all  his  efforts  to 
remove  her  were  unavailing.  At  length,  after  he  had  given  up  the 
point  from  sheer  exhaustion,  the  Amazon  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
and  pushed  him  backwards  with  such  force  that  he  rolled  over  the 
counter. 

**  There !"  she  cried,  laughing,  •*  that  '11  teach  you  to  lay  hands 
upon  me  again.  You  should  remember,  before  you  try  your  strength 
against  mine,  that  when  I  rescued  you  from  the  watch,  and  you  in- 
duced  me  to  come  and  live  with  you,  I  beat  off  four  men,  any  of  whom 
was  a  match  for  you — ha  !  ha !" 

*^  My  dear  Poll !"  said  Kneebone,  picking  himself  up, ''  I  intreat 
you  to  moderate  yourself. 

«« Intreat  a  fiddlestick !"  retorted  Mrs.  Maggot ;  **  I'm  tired  of  you, 
and  will  go  back  to  my  old  lover.  Jack  Sheppard.  He's  worth  a 
dozen  of  you.  Or,  if  this  good-looking  young  fellow  wi  11  only  say  the 
word,  I'll  go  with  him." 

**  You  may  go,  and  welcome,  madam !"  rejoined  Kneebone,  spite- 
fiilly.  "  But  I  should  think,  after  the  specimen  you've  just  given  of 
your  amiable  disposition,  no  person  would  be  likely  to  saddle  himself 
with  such  an  incumbrance." 

**  What  say  you,  sir  ?"  said  the  Amazon,  with  an  engaging  leer  at 
the  stranger.  '*  You  will  find  me  tractable  enough  ;  and,  with  me 
by  your  side,  you  need  fear  neither  constable  nor  watchman.  I've 
delivered  Jack  Sheppard  from  many  an  assault.  I  can  wield  a  quar- 
ter-staipr  as  well  as  a  prizefighter,  and  have  beaten  Figg  himself  at  the 
broadsword.     Will  you  take  me  ?" 

However  tempting  Mrs.  Maggot's  offer  may  appear,  the  young 
man  thought  fit  to  decline  it,  and,  i^r  a  few  words  of  well-merited 
compliment  upon  her  extraordinary  prowess,  and  renewed  thanks  to 
Mr.  Kneebone,  lie  took  his  departure. 
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*"  Good  b'ye  f*  cried  Mrs.  Maggot,  kissiog  her  hand  to  him.  •'Ill 
ind  yoa  out.  And  now^'^sfae  added,  glaneing  contemptuously  at  the 
woollMMlraper,  **  111  go  to  Jack  Sheppard.** 

*^  You  shall  first  go  to  Bridewellt  you  jade !"  rejoined  Kneebone. 
**  Here,  Tom,"  be  added,  calling  to  a  shop-boy,  **  run  and  fetch  a  cob. 
•table." 

^  He  had  better  bring  half'^-dos&en,"  said  the  Amazon,  taking  up 
a  eloth-yard  wuid,  and  quietly  seating  herself;  <*  one  won't  do." 

On  leaving  Mr.  Kneebone's  house,  the  young  roan  hastened  to  a  ho. 
tel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Ghurden,  where,  having  procured  a 
hone,  he  shaped  his  course  towards  the  west  end  of  the  town.  Urging 
his  sieed  along  Oxford  Road,^ — as  that  great  approach  to  the  metropo- 
lis was  then  termed, — ^he  s6on  passed  Marylebone  Lane,  beyond  which, 
with  the  eioeption  of  a  few  scattered  houses,  the  country  was  com- 
pletely open  on  the  riglit,  and  laid  out  in  pleasant  fields  and  gardens ; 
nor  did  he  draw  in  the  rein  until  he  arrived  at  Tyburn-gate,  where, 
b^re  he  turned  off  upon  the  Bdgeware  road,  he  halted  for  a  moment 
to  glance  at  the  place  of  execution.  This  ^  fatal  retreat  for  the  unfor- 
tonate  brave"  was  marked  \3(j  a  low  wooden  railing,  within  which 
9tUnd  the  triple  tree.  Opposite  the  gallows  was  an  open  galJefy,  or 
scafi>ldjng,  like  the  stand  at  a  race-course,  which,  on  state  occasions, 
was  crowded  with  spectators.  Without  the  inclosure  were  reareil  se- 
vsral  lofty  gibbets,  with  their  ghastly  burthens.  Altogether  it  was  a 
hideous  and  revolting  sight.  Influenced,  probably,  by  what  he  had 
hsard  from  Mr.  Kneebone,  respecting  the  lawless  career  of  Jack  Shep- 
paid,  and  struck  with  the  probable  fiite  that  awaited  him,  the  young 
man,  as  he  contemplated  this  scene,  fell  into  a  gloomy  revery.  While 
he  was  thus  musing,  two  horsemen  rode  past  him ;  and,  proceeding  to 
a  UtUe  distance,  stc^^ped  likewise.  One  of  them  was  a  stout  square- 
built  man,  with. a  singularly  swarthy  complexion,  and  harsh  forbidding 
features.  He  was  well  mounted,  as  was  his  companion ;  and  had  pis- 
tols in  his  holsters,  and  a  hanger  at  his  girdle.  The  other  individual, 
who  was  a  little  in  advance,  was  concealed  from  the  stranger's  view. 
Presently,  however,  a  sudden  movement  occurred,  and  disclosed  his 
features,  which  were  those  of  a  young  man  of  nearly  his  own  age. 
The  drees  of  this  person  was  excessively  showy,  and  consisted  of  a 
scarlet  riding-habit,  lined  and  faced  with  blue,  and  bedizened  with  broad 
gold  lace,  a  green  silk-knit  waistcoat,  embroidered  with  silver,  and  de- 
corated with  a  deep  fringe,  together  with  a  hat  tricked  out  in  the  same 
gaudy  style.  His  figure  was  slight,  bm  well  built ;  and  in  stature  he 
did  not  exceed  five  feet  four.  His  complexion  was  pale  ;  and  there 
was  something  sinister  in  the  expressioo  of  his  large  black  eyes.  His 
head  was  small  and  bullet-shaped,  and  he  did  not  wear  a  wig,  but  had 
his  sleek  black  hair  cut  ofi*  closely  round  his  temples.  A  mutual  re- 
cogiutioa  took  place  at  the  same  instant  between  the  stranger  and  this 
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individual.  Both  started.  The  latter  seemed  inclined  to  advance  and 
address  the  former;  but  suddenly  changing  hb  mind,  he  shouted  to  his 
companion  in  tones  familiar  to  the  stranger's  ear ;  and,  striking  spurs 
into  his  steed,  dashed  off  at  full  speed  along  the  Edgeware  Road.  Im- 
polled  by  a  feeling,  into  which  we  shall  not  now  pause  to  inquire,  the 
stranger  started  after  them ;  but  they  were  better  mounted,  and  soon 
distanced  him.  Remarking  that  they  struck  off  at  a  turning  on  the  left, 
he  took  the  same  road,  and  soon  found  himself  on  Paddington-Green. 
A  row  of  magnificent,  and  even  then  venerable,  elms  threw  their  broad 
arms  over  this  pleasant  spot.  From  a  man  who  was  standing  beneath 
the  shade  of  one  of  these  noble  trees,  information  was  obtained  that 
the  horsemen  had  ridden  along  the  Harrow  Road.  With  a  faint  view 
of  overtaking  them,  the  pursuer  urged  his  steed  to  a  quicker  pace. 
Arrived  at  Westboume-Green — ^then  nothing  more  than  a  common 
covered  with  gorse  and  furze-bushes,  and  boasting  only  a  couple  of 
cottages  and  an  alehouse — he  perceived  through  the  hedges  the  objects 
of  his  search  slowly  ascending  the  gentle  hill  that  rises  from  Eensall- 
Green. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  this  hill,  he  had  lost  all 
trace  of  them :  and  the  ardour  of  the  chase  having  in  some  measure 
subsided,  he  began  to  reproach  himself  for  his  folly,  in  having  wander- 
ed^ as  he  conceived,  so  far  out  of  his  course.  Before  retracing  his 
steps,  however,  he  allowed  his  gaze  to  range  over  the  vast  and  beauti- 
ful prospect  spread  out  beneath  him,  which  is  now  hidden  from  the  tra- 
veller's view  by  the  high  walls  of  the  National  Cemetery,  and  can,  con- 
sequently, only  be  commanded  from  the  interior  of  that  attractive  place 
of  burial, — and  which,  before  it  was  intersected  by  canals  and  railroads, 
and  portioned  out  into  hippodromes,  was  exquisite  indeed.  After  feast- 
ing his  eyes  upon  this  superb  panorama,  he  was  about  to  return,  when 
he  ascertained  from  a  farmer  that  his  nearest  road  to  Willesden  would 
be  down  a  lane  a  tittle  further  on,  to  the  right.  Following  this  direc- 
tion, he  opened  a  gate,  and  struck  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  green 
lanes  imaginable ;  which,  after  various  windings,  conducted  him  into  a 
more  frequented  road,  and  eventually  brought  him  to  the  place  he 
sought.  Glancing  at  the  fioger-post  over  the  cage,  which  has  been 
described  as  situated  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  seeing  no  di- 
rection  to  DoUis  Hill,  he  made  fresh  inquiries  as  to  where  it  lay,  from 
an  elderly  man,  who  was  standing  with  another  countryman  near  the 
little  prison. 

"  Whose  house  do  you  want,  master  ?"  said  the  man,  touching  his 
hat. 

*♦  Mr.  Wood's,"  was  the  reply. 

**  There  is  Dollis  Hill,"  said  the  man,  pointing  to  a  well- wooded  emi- 
nence about  a  mile  distant,  '*  and  there,"  he  added,  indicating  the  roof 
of  a  house  just  visible  above  a  grove  of  trees,  ^  is  Mr.  Wood's.    If  you 
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ride  past  tke  church,  and  mount  the  hill,  you'll  come  to  Neaadon,  and 
then  jou'U  not  have  above  half  a  mile  to  go." 

The  young  man  thanked  his  informant,  and  was  about  to  follow  his 
instructions,  when  the  other  called  after  him — 

^  I  say,  master,  did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  Mr.  Wood's  famous 
'prentice  t" 
■<  What  af^rentice  ?"  asked  the  stranger,  in  surfNrise. 
^  Why,  Jack  Sheppard,  the  notorious  house-breakei^— him  as  has 
robbed  half  Lunnun,  to  be  sure.     You  must  know,  sir,  when  he  was 
a  lad,  the  day  after  he  broke  into  his  master's  house  in  Wych-street, 
he  picked  a  gentleman's  pocket  in  our  church,  during  sarvice  time — 
that  he  did,  the  heathen.     The  gentleman  catched  him  i'  th'  foct,  and 
we  shut  him  up  for  safety  i'  that  pris'n.     But,"  said  the  fellow,  with  a 
kogb,  **  he  soon  contrived  to  make  his  way  out  on  it,  though.     Ever 
dnee  he's  become  so  fitmous,  the  folks  about  here  ha'  christened  it 
Jack  Sheppard's  cage.     His  mother  used  to  live  i'  this  village,  just 
down  yonder ;  but  when  her  son  took  to  bad  ways,  she  went  distracted 
^and  now  she's  i'  Bedlam,  I've  heerd." 

^  111  tell  e'e  what,  John  Dump,"  said  the  other  fellow,  who  had  hi- 
therto preserved  silence,  ^  I  don't  know  whether  your  talking  o'  Jack 
Sheppard  has  put  him  in  my  head  or  not ;  but  I  once  had  him  pointed 
out  to  me,  and  if  that  were  him  as  I  seed  then,  he's  just  now  ridden 
past  us,  and  put  up  at  the  Six  Bells." 

•*  The  deuce  he  has !"  cried  Dump.  «  If  you  were  sure  o'  that,  we 
might  seize  him,  and  get  the  reward  for  his  apprehension." 

"That  'ud  be  no  such  easy  matter,"  replied  the  countryman. — 
**  Jack's  a  desperate  fellow,  and  is  always  well  armed ;  besides,  he 

has  a  comrade  with  him.     But  I'll  tell  e'e  what  we  might  do ^" 

The  young  man  heard  no  more.  Taking  the  direction  pointed  out, 
he  rode  off.  As  he  passed  the  Six  Bells,  he  noticed  the  steeds  of  the 
two  horsemen  at  the  door ;  and  glancing  into  the  house,  perceived  the 
younger  of  the  two  in  the  passage.  The  latter  no  sooner  beheld  him 
than  he  dashed  hastily  into  an  adjoining  room.  After  debating  with 
himself  whether  he  should  further  seek  an  interview,  which,  though 
now  in  his  power,  was  so  sedulously  shunned  by  the  other  party,  he 
decided  in  the  negative ;  and  contenting  himself  with  writing  upon  a 
slip  of  paper  the  hasty  words — "  You  are  known  by  the  villagers — be 
upon  your  guard," — he  gave  it  to  the  ostler,  with  instructions  to  deliver 
it  instantly  to  the  owner  of  the  horse  he  pointed  out,  and  pursued  his 
course. 

Passing  the  old  rectory,  and  still  older  church,  with  its  reverend 
screen  of  trees,  and  slowly  ascending  a  hill  side,  from  whence  he  ob- 
tained enchanting  peeps  of  the  spire  and  college  of  Harrow,  he  reach, 
ed  the  cluster  of  well  built  houses  which  constitute  the  village  of  Neas- 
don.    From  this  spot  a  ipad,  more  resembling  the  drive  through  a 
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park  thni  a  public  tkoro^gMu^  led  him  gradualfy  to  the  brow  of 
Dollis  HilL  It  was  a  sefene  and  channing  ofeningy  and  twilight  was 
gently  stealing  over  the  feoe  of  the  coontry.  Bordered  by  fine  tim* 
ber,  the  road  occasionally  olferod  gUnpses  of  a  loyely  vaUey,  imtii  a 
wider  openiog  gam  a  full  view  of  a  deUghtful  and  varied  proepect. 
On  the  left  lay  the  heights  of  Hampstead,  studded  with  villas,  iHiile, 
farther  ofi^  a  hazy  oloiid  marked  the  position  of  the  metropolis.  The 
stranger  concluded  he  oould  not  be  &r  from  kis  destinatioD,  andatum 
in  the  road  showed  him  the  house. 

Beneath  two  tall  elms^  whose  boughs  completely  overshadowed  the 
roQ^  stood  Mr.  Wood's  dwelling — a  plain^  substantialf  commodioos 
fiurm-house.  On  a  bench  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  tankard  by  bis  sidoy  sat  the  worthy  carpenter,  looking 
the  picture  of  good-heartedness  and  benevolence.  The  progress  of 
tima  was  marked  in  Mr.  Wood  by  increased  corpulence  and  decreased 
powers  of  vision— by  deeper  wrinkles  and  higher  shouldersi  by  scant- 
ier  breath  and  a  fuller  habit.  Still  he  looked  hale  and  hearty,  and  the 
country  life  he  led  had  imparted  a  ruddier  glow  to  his  cheek.  Around 
him  were  all  the  evidences  of  plenty.  A  world  of  haystacks,  bean- 
stacks,  and  straw  ricks,  flanked  the  granges  adjoining  his  habitation ; 
the  3rard  was  crowded  with  poultry,  pigeons  were  feeding  at  his  feet, 
cattle  were  being  driven  towards  the  stall,  horses  led  to  the  stable^  a 
large  mastiff  was  rattling  his  chain,  and  stalking  majestically  in  front 
of  his  kennel,  while  a  number  of  farming- men  were  passing  and  re- 
passing about  their  various  occupations.  At  the  back  of  the  house,  on 
a  bank,  rose  an  old-fashioned  terrace-garden,  full  of  apple-trees  and 
other  fruit-trees  in  blossom,  and  lively  with  the  delicious  verdure  of 
early  spring. 

Hearing  the  approach  of  the  rider,  Mr.  Wood  turned  to  look  at  him. 
It  was  now  getting  dusk,  and  he  coi^  only  imperfectly  distinguish  the 
features  and  figure  of  the  stranger. 

^  I  need  not  ask  whether  this  is  Mr.  Wood's,"  said  the  latter,  **  since 
I  find  him  at  his  own  gate." 

**  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  the  worthy  carpenter,  rising.  ^  I  am 
Owen  Wood,  at  your  service." 

**  You  do  not  remember  me,  I  dare  say,"  observed  the  stranger. 

"  I  can't  say  I  do,"  replied  Wood.  **  Your  voice  seems  familiar  to 
me — and  yet—- but  I'm  getting  a  little  deaf— and  my^yes  don't  serve 
me  quite  so  well  as  they  used  to  do,  especially  by  this  light." 

*'  Never  mind,"  returned  the  stranger,  dismounting ;  **  you'll  re- 
collect me  by  and  by,  I've  no  doubt.  I  bring  you  tidings  of  an  old 
friend." 

'*  Then  you're  heartily  welcome,  sir,  whoever  you  are.  Pray,  walk 
in.  Here,  Jem,  take  the  gentleman's  horse  to  the  stable — see  him 
dressed  and  fed  directly*    Now,  sir,  will  you  please  to  follow  me  T" 
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Mr.  'Wood  thcai  led  the  wvy  up  a  rather  high  aadt  aooording  to  mo. 
dem  notions,  ineoinmodious  fli^  of  Bteps,  and  inteoduoed  hi*  guest 
to  a  neat  parlour,  the  windows  of  whioh  were  dsckeoed  bj  pots  of 
ilowers  and  creepers*  There  was  do  light  in  the  room;  but,  aotwitl^ 
standing  this,  the  young  man  cUd  not  ftdl  to  detect  the  buxom  figure  of 
Mis.  Wood,  now  more  buxom  and  more  goi^ieously  arrayed  than  ever, 
— a9  well  as  a  young  and  beautiful  fiunalsi  in  whom  he  was  at  no  Iom 
to  recognise  the  carpenter^s  daughter. 

Winifred  Wood  was  now  in  her  twentieth  3rear.  Her  features  were 
stiH  slightly  niariLed  by  the  disorder  altuded  to  in  the  deseriptioa  of  her 
as  a  chiid» — ^but  that  was  the  only  drawback  to  her  beauty.  Their  ex. 
preasion  waa  so  anaiabley  that  it  would  have  redeemed  a  oountenance  a 
thousand  tinnes  plainer  than  hers.  Her  figure  was  perfect*— tall,  grace- 
fill,  rounded,— *and  then,  she  had  deep  liquid  blue  eyes,  that  rivalled  the 
stars  in  lustre.  On  the  stranger^s  appearance,  she  was  seated  near  the 
window  busily  occupied  with  her  needle. 

**  My  wife  and  daughter,  sir/'  said  the  carpenter,  introducing  them 
le  his  guest. 

Mrs.  Wood,  whose  admiration  for  masculine  beauty  was  by  ne  means 
abated,  glanced  at  fine  wellrproportbned  figure  of  the  young  man,  and 
made  him  a  Yery  civil  salutation.  Winifred's  reception  was  kind,  but 
BM>re  distant,  and  after  the  slight  ceremonial  she  resumed  her  occupa- 
tion. 

**  This  gentleman  brings  us  tidings  of  an  old  friend,  my  dear,'*  said 
the  carpenter. 

"  Ay,  indeed  !     And  who  may  that  be  1^  inquired  his  wife. 
**  One  whom  you  may  perhaps  have  foi^tten,"  replied  the  stranger, 
'^  but  who  can  never  forget  the  kindness  he  experienced  at  your  hands, 
or  at  those  of  your  excellent  husband." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  every  vestige  of  colour  fied  from  Winifred's 
cheeks,  and  the  work  upon  which  she  was  engaged  fell  from  her  hand. 
*<  I  have  a  token  to  deliver  to  you,"  continued  the  stranger,  address- 
ing her. 
•*  To  me  f  gasped  Winifired. 

"  This  locket,"  he  said,  taking  a  little  ornament  attached  to  a  black 
riband  from  his  breast,  and  giving  it  to  her, — **  do  you  remember  it  ?" 
« I  do— I  do !"  cried  Winifred. 
*<  What's  all  this  ?"  exclaimed  Wood,  in  amazement. 
**  Do  yon  not  know  me,  father  t"  said  the  young  man,  advancing  to- 
waids  him,    and  warmly  grasping  his  hand.    **  Have  nine  years  so 
changed  me,  that  there  is  no  trace  left  of  your  adopted  son  f ' 
**  God  bless  me !"  ejaculated  the  carpenter,  rubbing  his  eyes,  '*  can*-* 

can  it  be  V* 

«  Surely,"  ecreamed  Mis.  Wood,  joining  the  gmip»  ••  it  Mi  Thames 
tknM  oom0  to  Bfcagainf* 
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**  It  is — it  if !"  cried  Winifred,  rushing  towards  him,  and  flinging 
her  arms  round  his  neck, — **  it  is  tnj  dear — dear  brother  !'' 

^  Well,  this  is  what  I  never  expected  to  see,''  said  the  carpenter, 
wiping  his  eyes ;  **  I  hope  Fm  not  dreaming !  Thames,  my  dear  boy, 
as  soon  as  Winny  has  done  with  you,  let  me  embrace  you.'' 

^My  turn  comes  before  yours,  sir,"  interposed  his  better  half. 
«*  Come  to  my  arms,  Thames  ?  Oh !  dear !  Oh !  dear  1" 

To  repeat  the  questions  and  congratulations  which  now  ensued,  or 
describe  the  extravagant  joy  of  the  carpenter,  who,  after  he  had  bugged 
his  adopted  son  to  his  breast  with  such  warmth  as  almost  to  squeeze  the 
breath  from  his  body,  capered  round  the  room,  threw  his  wig  into  the 
empty  fire-grate,  and  commhted  various  other  fantastic  actions,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  his  superfluous  satisfaction — ^to  describe  the  scarcely  less 
extravagant  raptures  of  his  spouse,  or  the  more  subdued,  but  not  less 
heartfelt  delight  of  Winifred,  would  be  a  needless  task,  as  it  must  oc- 
cur to  every  one's  imagination.  Supper  was  quickly  served ;  the  oldest 
bottle  of  wine  was  brought  from  the  cellar  ;  the  strongest  barrel  of  ale 
was  tapped  ;  but  not  one  of  the  party  could  eat  or  drink — their  hearts 
were  too  full. 

Thames  sat  with  Winifired's  hand  clasped  in  his  own,  and  common* 
ced  a  recital  of  his  adventures,  which  may  be  briefly  told.  Carried 
out  to  sea  by  Van  Galgebrokt  and  thrown  overboard,  while  struggling 
with  the  waves,  he  had  been  picked  up  by  a  French  fishing-boat,  and 
carried  to  Oslend.  After  encountering  various  hardships  and  privations 
for  a  long  term,  during  which  he  had  no  means  of  communicating  with 
England,  he  at  length  found  his  way  to  Paris,  where  -he  was  taken 
notice  of  by  Cardinal  Dubois,  who  employed  him  as  one  of  his  secre- 
taries, and  subsequently  advanced  to  the  service  of  Philip  of  Orleans, 
from  whom  he  received  a  commission.  On  the  death  of  his  royal  pa- 
tron, he  resolved  to  return  to  his  own  country ;  and  after  various  de- 
lays, which  had  postponed  it  to  the  present  time,  he  had  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  his  object     ' 

Winifred  listened  to  his  narration  with  the  profoundest  attention ; 
and  when  it  concluded,  her  tearftil  eye  and  throbbing  bosom  told  how 
deeply  her  feelings  had  been  interested. 

The  discourse  then  turned  to  Darrell's  old  play-mate,  Jack  Shep- 
pard ;  and  Mr.  Wood,  in  deploring  his  wild  career,  adverted  to  the 
melancholy  condition  to  which  it  had  redijK^ed  his  mother* 

**  For  my  part,  it's  only  what  I  expected  of  hun,' '  observed  Mrs.  Wood , 
<<  and  I  am  sorry  and  surprised  be  hasn't  swung  for  his  crimes  before 
this.  The  galk>ws  has  groaned  for  him  for  years.  As  to  his  mother, 
I've  no  pity  for  her.    She  deserves  what  has  befallen  her." 

*•  Dear  mother,  don't  say  so,"  returned  Winifred.  «•  One  of  the  eon- 
sequences  of  criminal  conduct,  is  the  shame  and  disgrace  which — worse 
than  any  punishment  the  evil-doer  can-sufier-HS  brought  by  it  upon  the 
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ioDOoent  rdatiyes ;  and  if  Jack  had  oonsidarad  tUs,  pachaps  he  would 
aot  have  acted  as  he  has  done^  and  have  entailed  so  nmcli  misery  on 
his  unhappy  parent" 

*<  I  always  detested  Mrs.  Sheppa^"  cried  the  carpenter's  wife,  bit* 
t^y ;  *'  and,  I  repeat.  Bedlam's  too  good  for  her." 

^  My  dear/'  observed  Wood,  '<  you  should  be  more  charitable——" 

"  Charitable  !"  repeated  his  wife,  **  that's  your  constant  cry.  Marry, 
come  up !  I've  been  a  great  deal  too  charitable.  Here's  Winny  al- 
ways urging  you  to  go  and  visit  Mrs.  Sheppard  in  the  asylum,  and  take 
her  this,  and  send  her  that ; — and  I've  never  prevented  you,  though 
such  mistaken  liberality 's  enough  to  provoke  a  saint.  And  then,  for- 
sooth, she  must  needs  prevent  your  hanging  Jack  Sheppard  after  the 
robbery  in  Wych-Street,  when  you  might  have  done  so.  Perhaps 
jou'll  call  that  charity ;  /  call  it  defeating  the  ends  of  justice.  See 
what  a  horrible  rascal  you've  let  loose  upon  the  worki !" 
1^*"  I'm  sure,  mother,"  rejoined  Winifred,  *'  if  any  one  was  likely  to 
feel  resentment,  I  was  ;  for  no  one  could  be  more  frightened.  But  I 
was  sorry  for  poor  Jack — as  I  am  still,  and  hoped  he  would  mend." 

*^ Mend!"  echoed  ,Mrs.  Wood,  contemptuously,  ^  he'll  never  mend 
till  he  comes  to  Tyburn." 

''At  least,  I  will  hope  so,"  returned  Winifired*  '*  But,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, I  was  most  dreadfully  frightened  on  the  night  of  the  robbery. 
Though  so  young  at  the  time,  I  remember  every  circumstance  dis- 
tindly.  I  was  sitting  up,  lamenting  your  departure,  dear  Thames,  when, 
hearing  an  odd  noise,  I  went  to  the  landing,  and,  by  the  light  of  a  dark 
lantern,  saw  Jack  Sheppard  stealing  up  stairs,  followed  by  two  men 
with  crape  on  their  &ces.  I'm  ashamed  to  say  that  I  was  too  much 
terrified  to  scream  out — but  ran  and  hid  myself" 

**  Hold  j9ar  tongue  !"  cried  Mrs.  Wood.  **  I  declare  you  throw  me 
into  an  ague.  Do  you  dnnk  /  forget  it!  Didn't  they  help  themselves 
to  all  the  plate  and  the  money — to  several  of  my  best  dresses,  and, 
amongst  others,  to  my  favourite  kincob  gown ;  and  I've  never  been 
i^ile  to  get  another  like  it !  Marry,  come  up !  I'd  hang  'em  all,  if  I 
could.  Were  such  a  thing  to  happen  again,  I'd  never  let  Mr.  Wood 
rest  till  he  brought  the  villains  to  justice." 

**  I  hope  such  a  thing  never  vnll  happen  again,  my  dear,"  observed 
Wood,  mildly  ;  ''but,  when  it  does,  it  will  be  time  to  c<msider  what 
course  we  ought  to  pursue." 

**  Let  them  attempt  it,  if  they  dare !"  cried  Mrs.  Wood,  who  had 
worked  herself  into  a  passion  ;  "  and,  I'll  warrant  'em,  the  boldest  rob- 
ber among  'em  all  shall  repent  it,  if  h^  comes  across  me." 

**  No  doubt,  my  dear,"  acquiesced  the  carpenter,  *'  no  doubt." 

Thames,  who  had  been  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  mentioning 
his  accidental  rencounter  with  Jack  Sheppard,  not  being  altogether 
withom  af^reheosion,  from  thefltct  ijt  his  being  in  die  neighbourhood, 
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of  MiBrwing  Mm  Wood's  disploaraie ;  and  ho  was  tho  more  readOy 
induced  to  do  this,  as  the  conversation  began  to  turn  upon  his  own 
aAin%  Mr.  Wood  could  give  him  no  further  iafomiatioa  respecting 
Sir  Rowland  Trencbaard  than  what  he  had  obtained  from  Kneebone  ; 
but  begged  him  to  delhr  the  further  oonsideration  Of  the  line  of  conduct 
he  meant  to  pursue  until  the  morrow,  when  he  hoped  to  have-a  plan  to 
lay  belbre  hira*  of  which  he  would  approve. 

llie  night  was  now  advancing,  and  the  party  began  to  think  of  sepa- 
ittting.  As  Mrs*  Wood,  who  had  recovered  her  good-humour,  quitted 
the  room,  she  bestowed  a  hearty  embrace  on  Thames,  and  told  him, 
kughiogiy,  that  she  woald  *'  defer  ail  she  had  to  propose  to  him  until 
to-morrow." 

To-morrow !    She  never  beheld  it 

After  an  affectionale  parting  with  Winifred,  Thames  was  conducted 
by  the  carpenter  to  his  sleeping  apai4ment-*-<a  comfertable  cosy  cham- 
ber ;  such  a  one,  in  short,  as  can  only  be  met  with  in  the  country,  with 
its  dimity. curtained  bed,  its  sheets  fragrant  of  lavender,  its  clean  white 
flimiture,  and  an  atmosphere  breathing  of  freshness.  Left  to  himself 
he  took  a  survey  of  the  room,  and  his  heart  leaped  as  he  beheld  over 
the  chimnoy-piece  a  portrait  of  himself.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  pencil 
sketch  taken  of  him  nine  yeavs  ago  by  Winifred,  and  awakened  a  thou* 
sand  tender  recollections* 

When  about  to  retire  to  rest,  the  rencounter  with  Jack  ^eppard 
again  recurred  to  him,  and  he  half  blamed  himself  for  not  acquainting 
Blr.  Wood  with  the  circumstance,  and  putting  him  upon  his  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  an  attack.  On  weighing  the  matter  over^  he 
grew  so  uneasy  that  he  resolved  to  descend,  and  inform  him  of  his  mis- 
giving.  But,  when  he  got  to  the  door  with  this  intention,  he  beoame 
ashamed  of  his  fears ;  and  feeling  convinced  that  Jack — bad  as  he 
might  be — was  not  capable  of  such  atrocious  conduct  as  to  plunder  his 
benefactor  twice,  he  contented  himself  with  looking  to  the  priming  <^ 
Ms  pistols,  and  placing  them  near  him,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  need,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  speedily  fell  asleep. 


GHAPTBB  U. 

THE   BURGULRT   AT  DOLUS  HILL. 

Tbaxeb  Daribll's  feais  were  not,  however^  groundiess.  Dan- 
ger,  in  the  form  -he  apprehended,  was  lurking  outside  :  nor  was 
he  destined  to  enjoy  long  repose.  On  receiving  the  warning 
note  fh>m  the  ostler.  Jack  Sheppard  and  his  companion  left 
Willesden,  and  taking— *«s  a  blind — the  direction  of  Harrow, 
returned  at  aagbtfiiU  by  a^by*lane  to  NeasdoD,  and  pat  up  at  a  little 
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paUie-hooM  called  the  Spotted  Dog.    Hero  tey  rMMitMd  till  mid. 
oigk  when,  oaUiag  for  tbeir  veckoniiig  and  their  eteeda,  thqF  left  the 


It  was  a  nigfat  well.fitted  to  their  enterpnae— calm,  atill,  and  pro- 
fcondly  dark*  Aa  they  passed  beneath  the  thick  trees  that  shade  th» 
TOftd  to  Dollis  Hill,  the  gloom  was  almost  impeaetrable.  The  robbers 
praceeded  suigly»  and  kept  oh  the  grass  skirting  the  roculi  s^  that  na 
noise  was  made  by  their  horses'  feet 

As  they  Beared  the  house,  Jack  Sbeppardr  who  led  the  way,  halted, 
and  addressed  his  companion  in  a  low  voioe : — 

<«I  don't  half  like  this  job,  Blueskin/'  he  said;  '« it  always  went 
agpMost  the  grain.  Bui,  since  I've  seen  the  friend  and  companion  of 
mj  childhood,  Thames  Darrell,  I've  no  heart  for  it.  Shall  we  torn 
back?" 

''And  disappoint  Mr.  Wild,  captain  ?"  remonstrated  the  other,  in  a 
deferential  tone.  ''  You  know  this  is  a  pet  project*  It  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  thwart  him." 

**  Pish !"  cried  Jack :  '*  I  don't  vahie  his  anger  a  straw.  All  our 
fraternity  are  afraid  of  him ;  but  /  laugh  at  his  threats.  He  daren't 
qoarrel  with  me  :  and,  if  he  does,  let  him  look  to  himself.  I've  say 
own  reasons  for  disliking  this  job." 

**  Well,  you  know  I  always  act  under  your  orders,  captain,"  return- 
ed  Blueskin ;  **  and,  if  you  give  the  word  to  retreat,  I  shall  ob^,  of 
course:  but  I  know  what  Edgeworth  Bess  will  say  when  we  go  home 
en^y4ianded." 

**  Why,  what  will  she  say  ?"  inquired  Sheppard. 

**  That  we  were  afraid,"  replied  the  other ;  **  but  never  mind  her." 

**  Ay ;  but  I  do  mind  her,"  cried  Jack,  upon  whom  his  comrade's 
ohaervation  had  produced  the  desired  effect.     "  We'll  do  it." 

**  That's  right,  captain,"  rejoined  Blueskin.  *'  Tou  pledged  yourself 
to  Mr.  Wild ." 

"  I  did,"  interrupted  Jack ;  '<  and  I  nevw  yet  broke  an  engage* 
ment.    Though  a  thief,  Jack  Sheppard  is  a  man  of  his  word." 

**  To  be  sure  he  is,"  acquiesced  Blueskin  ;  **  I  shouU  like  to  meet 
the  man  who  would  dare  to  gainsay  it." 

"  One  word  before  we  begin,  Blueskin,"  said  Jack,  authoritatively ; 
^in  case  the  family  should  be  alarmed — mind,  no  vk>lence.  There's 
one  person  in  the  house  whom  I  would'nt  frighten  for  the  world." 

**  Wood's  daughter,  I  suppose  ?"  observed  the  other. 

**  You've  hit  it,"  answered  Sheppard. 

^  What  say  you  to  carrying  her  off,  captain  ?"  suggested  Blueskin. 
''If  you've  a  fancy  for  the  girl,  we  might  do  it" 

ufio no,"  laughed  Jack.      *^Bess  would'nt  bear  a  rival.    But 

if  you  wish  to  do  old  Wood  a  friendly  turn,  you  may  bri^g  off  his 
wife." 
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**  I  shouldn't  mind  ridding  him  of  her,"  said  Bhteskin,  gruffly ;  '*and 
if  she  comes  in  my  way,  may  the  deril  seize  me  if  I  don't  make  short 
work  with  her !" 

**  You  forget,"  rejoined  Jack,  sternly,  "  I've  just  said  I'll  have  no  vio- 
lence— mind  that." 

With  this  they  dismounted ;  and  fastening  their  horses  to  a  tree, 
proceeded  towards  the  house.  It  was  still  so  dark,  that  nothing  could 
be  distinguished  except  the  heavy  masses  of  timber  by  which  the 
premises  were  surrounded  ;  but  as  they  advanced,  lights  were  visible 
in  some  of  the  windows.  Pr^ently  they  came  to  a  wall,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  the  dog  began  to  bark  violently ;  but  Blueskin  tossed 
him  a  piece  of  prepared  meat,  and  uttering  a  low  growl,  he  became 
silent.  They  then  clambered  over  a  hedge,  and  scahng  another  wall, 
got  into  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Treading  with  noiseless 
step  over  the  soft  mould,  they  soon  reached  the  building.  Arrived 
there.  Jack  felt  about  for  a  particular  window  ;  and  having  discovered 
the  object  of  his  search,  and  received  the  necessary  implements  from 
his  companion,  he  instantly  commenced  operations.  In  a  few  seconds, 
the  shutter  flew  open — then  the  window — and  they  were  in  the  room. 
Jack  now  carefully  closed  the  shutters,  while  Blueskin  struck  a  light, 
with  which  he  set  Are  to  a  candle.  The  room  they  were  in  was  a 
sort  of  closet,  with  the  door  locked  outside  ;  but  this  was  only  a  mo- 
moot's  obstacle  to  Jack,  who  with  a  chisel  forced  back  the  bolt.  The 
operation  was  effected  with  so  much  rapidity  and  so  little  noise,  that 
even  if  any  one  had  been  on  the  alert,  he  could  scarcely  have  detected 
iu  They  then  took  off  their  boots,  and  crept  stealthily  up  stairs,  tread, 
ing  upon  the  points  of  their  toes  so  cautiously,  that  not  a  board  creaked 
beneath  their  weight.  Pausing  at  each  door  on  the  landing.  Jack 
placed  his  ear  to  the  key -hole,  and  listened  intently.  Having  ascer- 
tained  by  the  breathing  which  room  Thames  occupied,  he  speedily 
contrived  to  &sten  him  in.  He  then  tried  the  door  of  Mr.  Wood's 
bedchamber — it  was  locked,  with  the  key  left  in  it.  This  occasioned  a 
little  delay ;  but  Jack,  whose  skill  as  a  workman  in  the  particular  line 
he  had  chosen  was  unequalled,  and  who  laughed  at  difficuhies,  speedily 
cut  out  a  panel  by  means  of  a  oentre-bit  and  knife,  took  the  key  from 
the  other  side,  and  unlocked  the  door.  Covering  his  face  with  a  crape 
mask,  and  taking  the  candle  from  his  associate.  Jack  entered  the  room ; 
and,  pistol  in  hand,  steppedjup  to  the  bed,  and  approached  the  Ught 
to  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers.  The  loud  noise  proceeding  from  the 
couch  proved  that  their  slumbers  were  deep  and  real ;  and,  uncon- 
scions  of  the  danger  in  which  she  stood,  Mrs.  Wood  turned  over  to 
obtain  a  more  comfortable  position.  During  this  movement.  Jack 
grasped  the  barrel  of  his  pistol,  held  in  his  breath,  and  motioned  to  Blue- 
skin, who  had  bared  a  long  knife,  to  keep  still.     The  nK>mentary 
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alarm  <nrer,  he  threw  a  piece  of  wash-leather  over  a  bureau,  so  as  to 
deaden  the  sound,  and  instantly  broke  it  open  with  a  small  crow-bar. 
While  he  mras  filling  his  pockets  with  golden  coin  from  this  store, 
Bhieskin  had  puUed  the  plate-chest  from  under  the  bed ;  and  haying 
Ibreed  it  open^  began  filling  a  canvas  bag  with  its  contents, — silver 
oofiee-pots,  chocolate'dishesy  waiters,  trays,  tankards,  goblets,  and 
candlesticks.  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  articles,  when  thrust 
together  into  the  bag,  would  have  jingled  ;  but  these  skilful  practition- 
ers managed  matters  so  well  that  no  noise  was  made.  A^r  rifling 
the  room  of  ever3rtlung  portable,  including  some  of  Mrs.  Wood's  orna- 
ments and  wearing  apparel,  they  prepared  to  depart.  Jack  then  inti. 
mated  his  intention  of  visiting  Winifred's  chamber,  in  which  several 
articles  of  value  were  known  lo  be  kept ;  but  as,  notwithstanding  his 
reckless  chcuractery  he  still  retained  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  object 
of  his  boyish  afiections,  he  would  not  suffer  Blueskin  to  accompany  him, 
so  he  commanded  him  to  keep  watch  over  the  sleepers — strictly  en- 
joining him,  however,  to  do  them  no  injury.  Again  having  recourse  to 
the  centre-bit, — ^for  Winifred's  door  was  locked, — ^Jack  had  nearly  cut 
out  a  panel,  when  a  sudden  outcry  was  raised  in  the  carpenter's  cham- 
ber. The  next  moment,  a  struggle  was  heard,  and  Blueskin  appeared 
at  the  door,  followed  by  Mrs.  Wood. 

Jack  instantly  extinguished  the  light,  and  called  to  his  comrade  to 
come  after  him. 

But  Blueskin  found  it  impossible  to  make  off, — at  least  with  the  spoil, 
— Mrs.  Wood  having  laid  hold  of  the  canvas-bag. 

**  Give  back  the  things !"  cried  the  lady.  «  Help  ?— help,  Mr.  Wood !" 
«*  Leave  go !"  thundered  Blueskin, — <•  leave  go — ^you*d  better !"— and 
he  held  the  sack  as  firmly  as  he  could  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  searched  for  his  knife. 

«  No.  I  won't  leave  go!"  screamed  Mrs.  Wood.  ••  Fire  I — murder! 
— ^thieves  ! — I've  got  one  of  'em !" 
•*  Come  along,"  cried  Jack. 

«*  I  canV*  answered  Blueskin.     "  This  she-devil  has  got  hold  of  the 
sack.   Leave  go,  I  tell  you  I "  and  he  forced  open  the  knife  with  his  teeth. 
•*  Help ! — ^murder! — thieves  !*' screamed  Mrs,  Wood  ; — **  Owen — 
Owen  \ — Thames,  help  !" 

"  Coming! "cried  Mr.  Wood,  leaping  from  the  bed.  "Where  are 
you  T 

«  Here,"  repUed  Mrs.  Wood.     •*  Help— I'll  hold  him  I" 
"  Leave  her,"  cried  Jack,  darting  down  stairs,  amid  a  furious  ring- 
ing of  bells, — **  the  house  is  alarmed, — follow  me  1" 

•*  Curses  light  on  you !"  cried  Blueskin,  savagely ;  •*  since  you  won't 
be  advised,  take  your  fate." 

And  seizing  her  by  the  hair,  he  pulled  back  her  head,  and  drew  the 
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knife  with  all  his  force  across  her  throat    There  was  a  dreadful  stifled 
groan,  and  she  fell  heavily  upon  the  landing. 

The  screams  of  the  unfortunate  woman  had  aroused  Thames  from 
his  slumbers.  Snatching  up  his  pistols,  he  rushed  to  the  door,  but  to 
his  horror  found  it  listened.  He  heard  the  struggle  on  the  landing,  the 
M  of  the  heavy  body,  the  groan, — and  excited  ahnost  to  frenzy  by  his 
fears,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  open  the  door.  By  this  time,  several  of 
the  terrified  domestics  appeared  with  lights.  A  terrible  spectacle  was 
presented  to  thte  young  man's  gaze  : — ^the  floor  deluged  with  blood, — 
the  mangled  and  lifeless  body  of  Mrs.  Wood, — Winifred  fainted  in  the 
arms  of  a  female  attendant, — and  Wood  standing  beside  them  almost 
in  a  state  of  distraction.  Thus,  in  a  few  minutes,  had  this  happy  family 
been  plunged  into  the  depths  of  misery.  At  this  juncture,  a  cry  was 
raised  by  a  servant  from  below,  that  the  robbers  were  flying  through  the 
garden.  Darting  to  a  window  looking  in  that  direction,  Thames  threw 
it  up,  and  discharged  both  his  pistols,  but  without  eflect  In  another 
minute,  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  told  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  out- 
rage  had  effected  their  escape. 

CHAPTBR   III. 
JACK  8HBPFA]ID*f  aUAREBL  WTTH  JONATHAN  WILD. 

So  ARCSLT  an  hour  after  the  horrible  occurrence  just  related,  as  Jona- 
than  Wild  was  seated  in  the  audience-chamber  of  his  residence  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  occupied,  like  Peachum,  (for  whose  portrait  he  sat,)  with 
his  account-books  and  registers,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  en- 
trance  of  Quilt  Arnold,  who  announced  Jack  Sheppard  and  Blueskin* 

*'  Ah !"  cried  Wild,  laying  down  his  pen,  and  looking  up  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction.  '*  I  was  just  thinking  of  you.  Jack.  What  news  ?  Have 
you  done  the  trick  at  Dollis  Hill  ? — brought  ofl*  the  swag— eh  V* 

"  No ;"  answered  Jack,  flinging  himself  sullenly  into  a  chair,  "Pve  not." 

^  Why,  how's  this  ?"  exclaimed  Jonathan.  "  Jack  Sheppard  failed  ! 
Fd  not  believe  it,  if  any  one  but  himself  told  me  so." 

**  I've  not  failed,**  returned  Jack,  angrily ;  **  but  we*  ve  done  too  much." 

*'  I'm  no  reader  of  riddles,"  said  Jonathan.     *'  Speak  plainly." 

**  Let  this  speak  for  me,"  said  Sheppard,  tossing  a  heavy  bag  of  money 
towards  him.  **  You  can  generally  understand  that  language.  There's 
more  than  I  undertook  to  bring.  It  has  been  purchased  by  blood !" 

*<  What !  have  you  cut  old  Wood's  throat  ?"  asked  Wild,  with 
great  unconcern,  as  he  took  up  the  bag. 

•«  If  I  had,  you'd  not  have  seen  me  here,"  replied  Jack,  sullenly. 
*'  The  blood  that  has  been  spilt  is  that  of  his  wife." 

**  It  was  her  own  fault,"  observed  Blueskin,  nooodily.  **  She  wouldnH 
let  me  go.    I  did  it  in  self-defence." 
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''  I  care  not  why  you  did  it,''  said  Jaqky  sternly.  **  We  work  to. 
getber  no  more." 

''Come,  come,  captain,"  remonstrated  Blueskin.  "  I  diougfat  you'd 
have  got  rid  of  your  ill-humour  by  this  time.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  it  was  accideot." 

*'  Accident  or  not,"  rejoined  Sheppard ;  **  you're  no  longer  pal  of 
mine." 

"  And  so  this  is  my  reward  for  having  made  you  the  tip-top  cracks- 
man  yon  are,"  muttered  Blueskin ; — **  to  be  turned  off  at  a  moment's 
notice,  because  I  silenced  a  noisy  woman.  It's  too  bard.  Think  bet- 
terofit" 

**  My  mind's  made  up,"  rejoined  Jack,  coldly, — **  we  part  to-night" 

**  111  not  go,"  answered  the  other.  '*  I  love  you  like  a  son,  and  will 
follow  you  like  a  dog.  You'd  not  know  what  to  do  without  me,  and 
shan't  drive  me  off." 

**  Well !"  remarked  Jonathan,  who  had  paid  little  attention  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  conversation ;  '<  this  is  an  awkward  business  certainly ; 
but  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  in  it.  Tou  must  keep  out  of  the  way 
tiU  it's  blown  over.     I  can  accommodate  you  below." 

**  I  don't  require  it,*'  returned  Sheppard.  *«  I'm  tired  of  the  life  I'm 
leading.     I  shall  quit  it  and  go  abroad." 

••  111  go  with  you,"  said  Blueskin. 

''Before  either  of  you  go,  you  will  ask  my  permission,"  said  Jona- 
than, coolly. 

**  How !"  exclaimed  Sheppard.  «  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  will 
interfere—" 

'<  I  mean  to  say  this,"  interrupted  Wild,  with  contemptuous  calmness, 
"  that  T\\  neither  allow  you  to  leave  England  nor  the  profession  3rouVe 
engaged  in.  I  wouldn't  allow  you  to  be  honest  even  if  you  could  be  so, 
— ^which  I  doubt.     You  are  my  slave — and  such  you  shall  continue." 

"Slave  ?"  echoed  Jack. 

**  Dare  to  disobey,"  continued  Jonathan  :  **  neglect  my  orders,  and  I 
win  hang  you." 

Sheppard  started  to  his  feet. 

'*  Hear  me,"  he  cried,  restraining  himself  with  difficulty.  "  It  is 
time  you  should  know  whom  you  have  to  deal  with.  Henceforth,  I 
utterly  throw  off  the  yoke  you  have  laid  upon  me.  I  will  neither  stir 
hand  nor  foot  for  you  more.  Attempt  to  molest  me,  and  I  split  You 
are  more  in  my  power  than  I  am  in  yours.  Jack  Sheppard  is  a  match 
for  Jonathan  Wild,  any  day." 

"  That  he  iSf"  added  Blueskin,  approvingly. 
Jonathan  smiled  contemptuously. 

**  One  motive  alone  shall  induce  me  to  go  on  with  you,"  said  Jack. 
"  What's  that  t"  asked  Wild. 

^  The  youth  whom  you  delivered  to  Van-GWgebrok. — Thames  Dar- 
red,  is  returned." 
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**  Impomble  !**  eiried  JoocAan.  ''.He  irat  ihrown  overtmril,  mnd 
perished  at  sea.'' 

<'  He  is  alive,"  replied  Jftck,  **  I  hare  seen  him,  and  might  have  con. 
verged  with  him  if  I  had  ohosen.  Now,  I  know  you  can  restore  him 
to  his  rights,  if  you  choose.    Do  so ;  and  I  am  yo«R«  as  heretofore.'* 

**  Humph !''  exclaimed  Jonathan. 

*«  Your  answer !"  cried  Sheppard.     «  Yes,  or  no  t" 

«•  I  will  make  no  terms  with  you,**  rejoined  Wild,  sternly.  **  You 
have  defied  me,  and  shall  feel  my  power.  Yon  have  been  useful  to  ne, 
or  I  would  not  have  spared  you  Uius  long.  I  swore  to  hang  yon  two 
years  ago,  but  I  deferred  my  purpose." 

<*  Deferred !"  echoed  Sheppard. 

''Hear  me  out,"  said  Jonathan.  ^  You  came  hither  under  my  pro- 
tection, and  you  shall  depart  freely, — nay,  more,  you  shall  have  an 
hour's  grace.    After  that  time,  I  shall  place  my  setters  on  your  heels." 

**  You  cannot  prevent  my  departure,"  replied  Jack,  danntlessly,  **  and 
therefore  your  ofier  is  no  fkvour.  But  I  tell  you  in  return,  I  shall  take 
no  pains  to  hide  myself.    If  you  want  me,  you  know  where  to  find  me." 

**  An  hour,"  said  Jonathan,  looking  at  his  watch, — <*  remember !" 

**  If  you  send  for  me  to  the  Cross  Shovels,  in  the  Mint,  where  I'm 
going  with  Blueskin,  I  will  surrender  myself  without  resistance,"  re- 
turned Jack. 

**  You  will  spare  the  officers  a  labour  then,"  rejoined  Jonathan. 

"  Can't  I  settle  this  business,  captain,"  muttered  Blueskin,  drawing  a 
pistol. 

•*  Don't  harm  him."  said  Jack,  carelessly:  "he  dares  not  do  it." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

** Blueskin,"  said  Jonathan,  as  that  worthy  was  about  to  follow,  ''I 
advise  you  to  remain  with  me." 

«*  No,"  answered  the  ruffian,  moodily.  **  If  you  arrest  him,  you  must 
arrest  me  also." 

••  As  you  will,"  said  Jonathan,  seating  himself. 

Jack  and  his  comrade  went  to  the  Mint,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Edge  worth  Bess,  with  whom  he  sat  down  most  unconcernedly  to  supper. 
His  revelry,  however,  was  put  an  end  to  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
mentioned  by  Jonathan,  by  the  entrance  of  a  posse  of  constables  with 
Quilt  Arnold  and  Abraham  Mendez  at  their  head.  Jack,  to  the  surprise 
6f  1&11  his  companions,  at  once  surrendered  himself;  but  Blueskin  would 
have  made  a  fierce  resistance,  and  attempted  a  rescue,  if  he  had  not 
been  ordered  by  his  leader  to  desist.  He  then  made  off.  Edgeworth  Bess, 
who  passed  for  Sheppard's  wife,  was  secured.  They  were  hurried  before 
a  magistrate,  and  charged  by  Jonathan  Wild  with  various  robberies ; 
but  as  Jack  Sheppard  stated  that  he  had  most  important  disclosures  to 
make*  as  well  as  charges  to  bring  forward  against  his  accuser,  he  was 
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hiokfeaiafe  compuiaii  to  the  New  Pfboa  in  dedben- 
well  for  further  ezamiiuUion. 
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'  Im  consequence  of  Jack  Sheppard's  desperate  character,  it  was 
judgpd  expedient  by  the  keeper  of  the  New.  Prison  to  load  him  with 
fetters  of  unusual  weight,  and  to  place  him  in  a  cell  which,  from  ita 
strength  and  security,  was  called  the  Newgate  Ward.     The  ward  in 
which  he  was  confined,  was  ahout  six  yards  in  length,  and  three  in 
width,  and  in  height  might  be  ahout  twelve  feet     The  windows  which 
were  about  nine   feet  from  the  floor,  had  no  glass ;  but  were  secured 
by  thick  iron  bars,  and  an  oaken  beam.     Along  the  floor  ran  an  iron 
bar  to  which   Jack's  chain  was  attached,  so  that  he  could  move  along 
it  from  one  end   of  the  chamber  to  the  other.     No  prisoner  except 
Edgeworth  Bese  was  placed  in  the  same  cell  with  him.     Jack  was  in 
excellent  spirits  ;  and  by  his  wit,  drollery,  and  agreeable  demeanour, 
speedily  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  turnkey,  who  allowed  him 
every  indulgence  consistent  with  his  situation.     The  report  of  his  de- 
tention caused  an  immense  sensation.     Numberless  charges  were  pre- 
ferred against  him,  amongst  others,  information  was  lodged  of  the  rob- 
bery at  E>ollis  Hill,  and  murder  of  Mrs.  Wood,  and  a  large  reward  of- 
fered for  the  apprehension  of  Blueskin ;  and  as,  in  addition  to  this, 
Jack  bad  threatened  to  impeach  Wild,  his  next  examination  was  look- 
ed  forward  to  with  the  greatest  interest. 

The  day  before  this  examination  was  appointed  to  take  place— the 
third  of  the  prisoner's  detention — an  old  man,  respectably  dressed,  re- 
quested permission  to  see  him.  Jack's  friends  were  allowed  to  visit 
him ;  but,  as  he  had  openly  avowed  his  intention  of  attempting  an 
escape,  their  proceedings  were  narrowly  watched.  The  old  man  was 
conducted  to  Jack's  cell  by  the  turnkey,  who  remained  near  him  dur- 
ing  the  interview.  He  appeared  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  prisoner,  and 
the  sole  motive  of  his  visit,  curiosity.  After  a  brief  conversation, 
whk;h  Sheppard  sustained  with  his  accustomed  liveliness,  the  old  man 
turned  to  Bess  and  addressed  a  few  words  of  common-place  gallantry 
to  her.  While  this  was  going  on.  Jack  suddenly  made  a  movement 
which  attracted  the  turnkey's  attention ;  and  during  that  interval  the 
man  slipped  some  articles  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief  into  Bess's  hands, 
who  instantly  secreted  them  in  her  bosonu  The  turnkey  looked  round 
next  moment,  but  the  manoeuvre  escaped  his  observation.  After  a  lit- 
de  further  discourse  the  old  man  took  his  departure. 

Left  alone  with  Edgeworth  Bess,  Jack  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  of 
exultation. 
**  Bloetkm'*  a  friend  in  nffed/*  be  said.    «« His  diiguiie  Wm  capi- 
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TUs  ^wortby  but  ill-starred  man  biul  led  a  wearj  and  worried  life, 
tbroushout  the  stormy  reign  of  the  chivalric  Peter,  being  one  of  those 
uolucky  -wights  with  whom  the  world  is  ever  at  variance»  and  who  are 
kept  in  a   continual  fume  and  fret  by  the  wickedness  of  mankind. 
At  the  time   of  the  subjugation  of  the  province  by  the  English,  he 
ntired    hither    in   high  dudgeon;  with  the  bitter  determination  to 
bury  himself  from  the  world,  and  live   here  in  peace  and  quietness 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days.    In  token  of  this  fixed  resolution,  he 
inscribed  over  his  door  the  favourite  Dutch  motto,  **  Lust  in  Rust,'* 
(pleasurQ  in  repose.)    The  mansion  was  then  called  *<  Woliert's  Rust'' 
— Wolfert's  Rest ;  but  in  process  of  time,  the  name  was  vitiated  into 
Wolfert's  Rooet^-^robably  from  its  quaint  cock-loft  look,  or  from  its 
having  a  weatlier-cook  perched  on  every  gable.     This  name  it  con. 
Unued  to  bear  long  afWr  the  unlucky  Wolfert  was  driven  forth  once 
iBore  upon  a  wrangling  world,  by  the  tongue  of  a  termagant  wife ; 
for  it  passed  into  a  proverb  through  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  been 
handed  down  by  tradition,  that  the  cock  of  the  Roost  was   the  most 
hen-pecked  bird  in  the  country. 

This  pnniitive  and  historical  mansion  has  since  passed  through 
many  changes  and  trials,  which  it  may  be  my  lot  hereafter  to  notice. 
At  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  it  was  in  pos* 
session  of  the  gallant  family  of  the  Van  Tassels,  who  have  figured 
ao  conspicuously  in  his  writings.  What  appears  to  have  given  it 
peculiar  value,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  rich  treasury  of  historic^  facts 
here  secretly  hoarded  up,  like  buried  gold ;  for,  it  is  said  that  Wol. 
fert  Acker,  when  he  retreated  from  New  Amsterdam,  carried  off 
with  him  many  of  the  records  and  journals  of  the  province,  pertain- 
ing to  the  Dutch  dynasty ;  swearing  that  they  should  never  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  These,  like  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  had 
baffled  the  research  of  former  historians ;  but  these  did  I  find  the 
indefatigable  Diedrich  diligently  deciphering.  He  was  already  a 
aage  in  years  and  experience,  I  but  an  idle  stripling;  yet  he  did  not 
despise  my  youth  and  ignorance,  but  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 
and  led  me  gently  into  those  paths  of  local  and  traditional  lore 
which  he  was  so  fond  of  exploring.  I  sat  with  him  in  his  little  cham- 
ber  at  the  Boost,  and  watched  the  antiquarian  patience  and  per- 
severance wiih  which  he  deciphered  those  venerable  Dutch  docu- 
ments, worse  than  Herculaneum  manuscripts.  I  sat  with  him  by  the 
spring,  at  the  foot  of  the  green  bank,  and  listened  to  his  heroic  tales 
about  the  worthies  of  the  olden  time,  the  paladins  of  New  Amster- 
dam. I  accompanied  him  in  his  legendary  researches  about  Tarry- 
town  and  Sing-Sing,  and  explored  with  hun  the  spell-bound  recesses 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.  I  was  present  at  many  of  his  conferences  with 
the  good  old  Dutch  burghers  and  their  wives,  from  whom  we  derived 
many  of  those  marvellous  facts  not  laid  down  in  books  or  records, 
and  which  give  such  superior  value  and  authenticity  t6  his  history, 
over  all  others  that  l^ve  been  written  concerning  the  New  Nether* 
lands. 

But,  let  me  check  my  proneness  to  dilate  upon  this  favourite 
theme ;  I  may  I'ecur  to  it  hereafter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  intimacy 
thus  formed  continued  lor  a  considerable  time;  and,  in  company 
with  the  worthy  Diedrich,  I  visited  many  of  the  places  celebrated  by 
his  pen*  Tbe  curreats  of  our  lives  at  length  diverged.  He  remained 
at  home  to  coo^ptete  his  mighty  work,  while  a  vagrant  fancy  led  me 
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I  thank  God   I  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson !     I  think  it 
an  invaluable   advantage  to  be  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  some  grand  and  noble  object  of  nature,  a  river,  a  lake,  or  a 
mountain.     IVe  make  a  friendship  with  it,  we  in  a  manner  ally  our- 
selves to  it  for  life.     It  remains  an  object  of  our  pride  and  affections, 
a  rallying  point   to  call  us  home  asain  aAer   all  our  wanderings. 
«*  The  things   which  we  have  learned  in  our  childhood,"  says  an  old 
writer,^  gi^w  up  with  our  souls,  and  unite  themselves  to  it."     So  it  is 
with  the  scenes  among  which  we  have  passed  our  early  days  ;  they 
infiuence  the  whole  course  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  I  fiincy 
I  can  trace   much  of  what  is  good  and  pleasant  in  my  own  hetero- 
seneous  compound  to  my  early  companionship  with  this  glorious  river. 
&  the  warmth  of  my  youthful  enthusiasm,   I  used  to  clothe  it  with 
moral  attributes,  and  almost  to  give  it  a  soul.     I  admired  its  frank, 
bold,  honest  character,  its  noble  sincerity,  and  perfect  truth.     Here 
was  no  specious  smiling  surface  covering  the  dangerous  sand.bar  or 
perfidious   rock ;  but  a  stream  deep  as  it  was  broad,  and  bearing 
wi^  honourable  faith  the  bark  that  trusted  to  its  waves.  I  gloried  in  its 
simple,  quiet,  majestic  epic  flow,  ever  straight  forward.     Once,  indeed, 
it  turns  aside  for  a  moment,  forced  from  its  course  by  opposing  moun- 
tains :  but  it  strugdes  bravely  through  them,  and  immediately  resumes 
its  straightforward  march.    Behold,  thought  I,  an  emblem  of  a  good 
man's  course  through  life ;  ever  simple,  open,  and  direct ;  or  if,  over- 
powered by   adverse  circumstances,  he  deviate  into  error,  it  is  but 
momentary  ;  he  soon  recovers  his  onward  and  honourable  career,  and 
continues  it  to  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage. 

Excuse  this  rhapsody,  into  which  I  have  been  betrayed  by  a  revival 

of  early  feelings.    The  Hudson  is,  in  a  manner,  my  first  and  last  love : 

and,  after  all  my  wanderings  and  seeming  infidelities,  I  return  to  it 

with  a  heartfelt  preference  over  all  the  other  rivers  in  the  world.     I 

seem  to  catch  new  life,  as  I  bathe  in  its  ample  billows,  and  inhale 

the  pure  breezes  of  its  hills.     It  is  true,  the  romance  of  youth  is  past 

that  once  spread  illusions  over  every  scene.     I  can  no  longer  picture 

[  an  Arcadia  in  every  green  valley,  nor  a  fairy  land  among  the  distant 

k  mountains,  nor  a  peerless  beau^  in  every  villa  gleaming  among  the 

p  trees ;  but  though  tne  illusions  of  youth  have  fiided  from  the  landscape, 

the  recollections  of  departed  years  and  departed  pleasures  shed  over  it 

the  mellow  charm  of  evening  sunshine. 

I  have  much  to  say  about  what  I  have  seen,  heard,  felt,  and  thought, 
through  the  course  of  a  rambling  life,  and  some  lucubrations,  that  have 
long  been  encumbering  my  portfolio,  together  with  divers  reminis- 
cences of  the  venerable  historian  of  the  New  Netherlands,  that  may 
^  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  his  writings, 

i  and  are  desirous  of  anything  that  may  cast  a  light  back  upon  our  early 

1 1         history .       Rest  assured,  that,  though  retired  from  the  world,  I  am  not 
t  disgusted  with  it ;  and  that  if,  in  my  communings  with  it,  I  do  not  prove 

very  wise,  I  trust  I  shall  at  least  prove  very  ^od-natured. 
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in  lepliniate  possession  of  that  regibn  of  hills  and  yaHeys,  hidght 
taains  mnd  litnpid  brooks,  locked  in  by  the  mazy  windings  of  the 
Neperan  and  the  Pocantico.* 

This  iast-Tnentioned  stream,  or  rather  the  Talley  through  which  it 
flows,  was  the  most  difficult  of  all  his  acquisitions.      It  lay  half  way 
to  Ae  stronghold  of  the  redoubtable  sachem  of  Sing-Sing,  and  was 
chmned   by  him  as  an  integral  part  of  his  domains.     Many  were  the 
aharp  confliets  between  the  rival  chieftains  for  the  sovereignty  of  this 
T&ttey,  and  many  ^e  ambuscades,  surprisals,  and  deadly  onslaughts, 
ttmx  \o6k  place  among  its  fastnesses,  of  which  it  grieves  me  much  that 
I  cannot  furnish  the  details,  for  the  gratification  of  those  gentle,  but 
Uoody-minded  readers  of  both  sexes,  who  delight  in  the  romance  of 
the  tomahawk   and  scalping-knife.      Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  wizard 
cSiieftain  was   at  length  victorious,  though  his  victory  is  attributed,  in 
Indian  tradition,  to  a  great  medicine,  or  charm,  by  which  he  laid  the 
aachem  of  Sing-Sing  and  his  warriors  asleep  among  the  rocks  and  re- 
cesses of  the  valley,  where  tliey  remain  asleep  to  the  present  day, 
with  tbehr  bows  and  war-clubs  beside  them.      This  was  the  origin  of 
that  potent  and  drowsy  spell  which  still  prevails  over  the  valley  of 
the  Pocantico,  and  which  has  gained  it  the  well-merited  appellation 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.      Often,  in  secluded  and  quiet  parts  of  that  valley, 
wbere  the    stream  is  overhung  by  dark  woods  and  rocks,  the  plough- 
man, on  some  calm  and  sunny  day,  as  he  shouts  to  his  oxen,  is  sur- 
prised  al  bearing  faint  shouts  from  the  hill  sides  in  reply ;  being,  it 
18  said,  the  spelUbound  warriors,  who  half  start  from   their  rocky 
couches,  and  grasp  their  weapons,  but  sink  to  sleep  again. 

The  conquest  of  the  Pocantico  was  the  last  triumph  of  the  wizard 
sachem.  Notwithstanding  all  his  medicine  and  charms,  he  fell  in 
bs^le,  in  attempting  to  extend  his  boundary  line  to  the  east,  so  as  to 
take  in  the  little  wild  valley  of  the  Sprain,  and  his  grave  is  still  shown, 
near  the  banks  of  that  pastoral  stream.  He  left,  however,  a  great 
empire  to  his  successors,  extending  along  the  Tappan  Zee,  from 
Yftnkcrs  quite  to  Sleepy  Hollow ;  all  which  delectable  region,  if 
enrery  one  had  his  right,  would  still  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the 
lord  of  the  Roost — whoever  he  might  be.f 

The  wizard  sachem  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of  chiefs,  of  whom 
nothing  remarkable  remains  on  record.     The  last  who  makes  any 

*  As  every  one  msv  not  rocognite  tbete  boundaries  by  their  original  Indian 
■smes,  it  maj  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  Nepeian  is  that  beautiftil  stream  vul- 
rarlj  called  the  Skw.MUl  River,  which,  after  windmg  gracefully  for  many  miles 
throagfa  a  lovely  valley,  shrouded  by  groves,  and  dotted  by  Dutch  farm-houses, 

nties  itselfiBto  the  Hudson,  at  the  ancient  dorp  of  Yonkers.  The  Pocantico 
at  hitherto  aameless  brook,  that,  rising  among  woody  hills,  winds  in  many  a 
wisard  maze  through  the  sequestered  haunts  of  Sleepy  tioUow.  We  owe  it  to  the 
tndefiitigable  researches  of  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  that  those  beautiful  streams  are 
rescued  from  modem  common.place,  and  reinvested  with  their  ancient  Indian 
names.  The  correctness  of  the  venerable  historian  may  be  ascertained,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  reoovds  of  the  original  Indian  grants  to  the  Herr  Frederick  Philip, 
sen,  preserved  in  the  county  clerk's  office  at  White  Plains. 

t  in  recofding  the  contest  for  the  sovereignty  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  I  have  c^ed 
one  sachem  by  the  modem  name  of  his  castle  or  strong-hold,  viz,  Sing-Sing. 
Thm^  I  would  observe,  for  the  sake  of  historical  exactness,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
old  Indian  naaie  0-sin*sing,  or  rather  O-sin-song  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  place  where 
muy  thing  may  he  had  for  a  song^-a  great  recommendation  for  a  maricet  town. 
The  oiodem  and  naelodious  alteration  of  the  nans  to  Siaff-Sing,  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  compliment  to  an  eminent  Methodist  smdng  master,  who  first 
introdiiced  into  the  nei|^iboiirhood  the  art  4^  nnging  through  the  noes. 
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figure  in  history,  is  the  one  who  roled  here  at  the  time  c^  the  dis- 
covery  of  the  country  by  the  white  man.  This  sachem  is  said  to 
have  been  a  renowned  trencherman,  who  maintained  almost  as  potent 
a  sway  by  dint  of  good  feeding,  as  his  warlike  predecessor  had  done 
by  hard  fighting.  He  diligently  cultivated  the  growth  of  oysters 
along  the  aquatic  borders  of  his  territories,  and  founded  those  great 
oyster  beds  which  yet  exist  along  the  shores  of  the  Tappan  Sea. 
Did  any  dispute  occur  between  him  and  a  neighbouring  sachem,  he 
invited  him,  and  all  his  principal  sases  and  fighting  men ,  to  a  solemn 
banquet,  and  seldom  failed  of  feeding  them  into  terms.  Enormous 
heaps  of  oyster-shells,  which  encumber  the  lofty  banks  of  the  river, 
remain  as  monuments  of  his  gastronomical  victories ;  and  have  been 
occasionally  adduced,  through  mistake,  by  amateur  geologists  from 
town,  as  additional  proofs  of  the  deluge.  Modem  investigators,  who 
are  making  such  indefatigable  researches  into  our  early  history,  have 
even  affirmed  that  this  sachem  was  the  very  individual  on  whom 
Master  Hendrick  Hudson,  and  his  mate  Robert  Juet,  made  that  sage 
and  astounding  experiment,  so  gravely  recorded  by  the  latter  in  fa^ 
narrative  of  the  voyage  : — **  Our  master  and  his  mate  determined  to 
try  some  of  the  cheefe  men  of  the  country,  whether  they  had  any 
treacberie  in  them.  So  they  took  them  down  into  the  cabin,  and  gave 
them  so  much  wine  and  aqua  vitse,  that  they  were  all  very  merrie  ; 
one  of  them  had  his  wife  with  him,  which  sate  so  modestly  as  any 
of  our  countrywomen  would  do  in  a  strange  place.  In  the  end,  one 
of  them  was  drunke  ;  and  that  was  strange  to  them,  for  they  could 
not  tell  how  to  take  it."* 

How  far  Master  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  worthy  mate  carried 
their  experiment  with  the  sachem's  wife,  is  not  recorded,  neither  does 
the  curious  Robert  Juet  make  any  mention  of  the  after^^onsequences 
of  this  grand  moral  test ;  tradition,  however,  affirms  that  the  sachem, 
on  landing,  gave  his  modest  spouse  a  hearty  rib-roasting,  according 
to  the  c^onnubial  discipline  of  the  aboriginab  ;  it  farther  affirms,  that 
he  remained  a  hard-drinker  to  the  day  of  his  death,  trading  away  aH 
his  lands,  acre  by  acre,  for  aqua  vitse  ;  by  which  means  the  Koost  and 
all  its  domains,  from  Yonkers  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  came,  in  the  regu* 
lar  course  of  trade,  and,  by  right  of  purchase,  into  the  possession  of 
the  Dutchmen. 

Never  has  a  territorial  right,  in  these  new  countries,  been  more 
legitimately  and  tradefiilly  established;  yet,  I  grieve  to  say,  the 
worthy  government  of  the  New  Netherlands  was  not  sufiered  to 
enjoy  this  grand  acquisition  unmolested ;  for,  in  the  year  1654,  the 
losel  Yankees  of  Connecticut, — those  swapping,  bargaining,  squatting 
enemies  of  the  Manhattoes,  made  a  daring  inroad  into  this  neighbour, 
hood,  and  founded  a  colony  called  Westchester,  or,  as  the  ancient 
Dutch  records  term  it,  Vest  Dorp,  in  the  right  of  one  Thomas  Fell, 
who  pretended  to  have  purchased  the  whole  surrounding  country  of 
thb  Indians  ;  and  stood  ready  to  argue  their  claims  before  any  tri- 
bunal of  Christendom. 

This  happened  during  the  chivalrous  reign  of  Peter  Sluyvesant, 
and  it  roused  the  ire  of  that  gunpowder  old  hero ;  who,  without 
waiting  to  discuss  claims  and  titles,  pounced  at  once  upon  the  nest  of 
nefarious  squatters,  and  carried  off  twenty-five  of  them  in  chains  to  the 
Manhattoes  ;  nor  did  he  stay  his  hand,  nor  give  rest  to  his  wooden 

*  See  Jiiet*!  Journal,  PorchM  POgiim.   . 
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]6g»  untfl  he  had  driven  every  Yankee  back  into  the  bounds  of  Con- 
necticut, or  obliged  him  to  acknowled^  allegiance  to  their  Kigh 
Ifightineases.  He  then  established  certain  out-posts,  far  in  the  Indian 
country,  to  keep  an  eye  (fver  these  debatable  lands :  one  of  these  bor- 
der holds  was  the  Roost,  being  accessible  from  New  Amsterdam  by 
water,  and  easily  kept  supplied.  The  Ynikees,  however,  had  too  great 
a  hankering  after  this  delectable  region  to  give  it  up  entirely.  Some 
remained,  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  Manhattoes ;  but,  while  they 
kept  this  open  semblance  of  fealty,  they  went  to  work  secretly  and  vig- 
orously to  intermarry  and  multiply,  and,  by  these  neferious  means,  art- 
fally  propagated  themselves  into  possession  of  a  wide  tract  of  those 
open  arable  parts  of  Westchester  county,  lying  along  the  Sound,  where 
their  descendants  may  be  found  at  the  present  day ;  while  the  moun. 
tainous  regions  along  the  Hudson,  with  the  valleys  of  the  Neperan  and 
the  Pocantico,  are  tenaciously  held  by  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Copperheads. 

[The  chronicle  of  the  venerable  Diedrich  here  goes  on  to  relate  how 
that,  shortly  af\er  the  above-mentioned  events,  the  whole  province  of 
the  New  Netherlands  was  subjugated  by  the  British  ;  how  that  Wolfert 
Acker,  one  of  the  wrangling  councillors  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  retired 
in  dudgeon  to  this  fastness  in  the  wilderness,  determining  to  enjoy 
''lust  in  rust"  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  whence  the  place  first  re- 
ceived its  name  of  Wolfert's  Roost.  As  these  and  sundry  other  mat- 
ters have  been  laid  before  the  public  in  a  preceding  article,  I  shall  pass 
them  over,  and  resume  the  chronicle  where  it  treats  of  matters  not  hith- 
erto recorded.] 

like  many  men  who  retire  from  a  worrying  world,  says  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  to  enjoy  quiet  in  the  country,  Wolfert  Acker  soon 
found  himself  up  to  the  ears  in  trouble.  He  had  a  termagant  wife  at 
home,  and  there  was  what  is  profanely  called  '*  the  deuce  to  pay" 
abroad.  The  recent  irruption  of  the  Yankees  into  the  bounds  of  the 
New  Netherlands,  had  left  behind  it  a  doleful  pestilence,  such  as  is  apt 
to  follow  the  steps  of  invading  armies.  This  was  the  deadly  plague  of 
witchcraA,  which  had  long  been  prevalent  to  the  eastward.  The  mal- 
ady broke  out  at  Vest  Dorp,  and  threatened  to  spread  throughout  the 
country.  The  Dutch  burghers  along  the  Hudson,  from  Yonkers  to 
Sleepy  Hollow,  hastened  to  nail  horse-shoes  to  their  doors,  which  have 
ever  been  found  of  sovereign  virtue  to  repel  this  awful  visitation.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  horse-shoes  which  may  still  be  seen  nailed  to  the 
doors  of  bams  and  form-houses,  in  various  parts  of  this  sage  and  sober- 
tboughted  region. 

The  evil,  however,  bore  hard  upon  the  Roost ;  partly,  perhaps,  from 
its  having  in  old  times  been  subject  to  supernatural  influences,  during 
the  sway  of  the  wizard  sachem ;  but  it  has  always,  in  fact,  been  con- 
sidered a  fated  mansion.  The  unlucky  Wolfert  had  no  rest  day  nor 
night.  When  the  weather  was  quiet  all  over  the  eountry,  the  wind 
would  howl  and  whistle  round  his  roof;  witches  would  ride  and  whirl 
upon  his  weather-cocks,  and  scream  down  his  chimneys.  His  cows 
gave  bloody  milk,  and  his  horses  broke  bounds,  and  scampered  into  the 
woods.  There  were  not  wanting  evil  tonffues  to  whisper  that  Wolfert's 
tennagant  wife  had  some  tampering  with  me  enemy ;  and  that  she  even 
attended  a  witches'  Sabbath  in  Sleepy  HoUow ;  nay,  a  neighbour,  who 
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lired  hard  by,  declared  that  he  saw  her  harnessing  a  rampant  broom- 
stick, and  about  to  ride  to  the  meeting ;  though  others  presume  it  was 
merely  flourished  in  the  course  of  one  of  her  curtain  lectures,  to  give 
energy  and  emphasis  to  a  period.  Certain  it  is,  that  Wolfert  Acker 
nailed  a  horse-shoe  to  the  front-door,  during  one  of  her  nocturnal  ex. 
cursions,  to  prevent  her  returt ;  but,  as  she  re-entered  the  house  with- 
out any  difficulty,  it  is  probable  she  was  not  so  much  of  a  witch  as  she 
was  represented.* 

After  the  time  of  Wolfert  Acker,  a  long  interval  elapses,  aboi:^ 
which  but  little  is  known.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  antiquarian 
researches  so  diligently  making  in  every  part  of  this  new  country,  may 
yet  throw  some  light  upon  what  may  be  termed  the  Dark  Ages  of  the 
Roost. 

The  nejrt  period  at  which  we  find  this  venerable  and  eventful  pile 
rising  to  importance,  and  resuming  its  old  belligerent  character,  is 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  It  was  at  that  time  owned  by  Jacob 
Van  Tassel,  or  Van  Texel,  as  the  name  was  originally  spelled,  after 
the  place  in  Holland,  which  gave  birth  to  this  heroic  line.  He  was 
strong-built,  long-limbed,  and  as  stout  in  soul  as  in  body ;  a  fit  suc- 
cessor to  the  warrior  sachem  of  yore,  and,  like  him,  delighting  in  ex- 
travagant enterprises,  and  hardy  deeds  of  arms.  Before  I  enter  upon 
the  exploits  of  this  worthy  cock  of  the  Roost,  however,  it  is  fitting  I 
should  throw  some  light  upon  the  state  of  the  mansion,  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  at  the  time.  In  your  succeeding  Miscellany  this  may 
be  done. 

«  HiBTOuoAL  Note. — ^Tbe  annexed  eztnicts  from  the  early  colonial  recordf, 
relate  to  the  irruption  of  witchcraft  into  Westchester  county,  as  mentioned  in  the 
chronicle : — 

"July  7, 1670.— Katharine  Harryson  accused  of  witchcraft  on  complaint  of 
Thomas  Hunt  and  Edward  Waters,  in  behalf  of  the  town,  who  pray  that  she  may 
be  driven  from  the  town  of  Westchester.  The  woman  appears  before  the  council. 
*  *  *  She  was  a  native  of  England,  and  had  lived  a  year  in  Weathers- 
field,  Connectiout,  where  she  had  been  tried  for  witchcraft,  fomsd  guilty  by  the 
jury,  acquitted  by  the  bench,  and  released  out  of  prison,  upon  condition  she  wuold 
remove.    Affair  adjourned. 

**  August  24. — Affiiir  taken  up  again,  when,  being  heard  at  large,  it  was  referred 
to  the  general  court  of  assize.  T^man  ordered  to  give  security  for  good  beha- 
viour, dec." 

In  anoUier  place  is  the  following  entry : — 

«(  Order  given  for  Katharine  Harryson,  charged  with  witchcraft,  to  leave  Weal. 
Chester,  as  the  inhabitants  are  uneasy  at  her  residing  there,  and  she  is  ordered  to 
go  off." 
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THE  SAMPHIRE  GATHERER'S  STORY. 

mr  ASTHUB  HUME   PLOKKETT. 

■^It  was  here*  sic,  that  Mr.  Clements  desceDded." 

^  How  fiaarful !''  I  exclaimed,  scarcely  venturing  to  look  down  a  pre- 
oipice  ait  least  six  hundred  feet  in  depth. 

To  repeat  in  a  few  words  what  hiad  occupied  nearly  an  hour,  wai 
omitung  his  numerous  digressions,  the  samphire  gatherer's  tide  ran 
thus: — 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  he  and  his  fiithfur,  samphire  gather- 
en  by  trade,  had  assisted  in  lowering  one  Mr.  Clements  down  the  cliff 
under  rather  extraordinary  circumstances.  Mr.  Clements  was  return* 
log  home  along  the  downs,  from  the  then  retired,  but  now  fashionable 
town  of  f  when  he  recognised  a  boat  about  a  mile  from  the  shore, 

strongly  resembling  one  in  which  bis  wife  and  sister  were  in  the  fre- 
quent habit  of  passing  hours,  in  a  little  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea  near  his 
house.  Be  hastened  home  only  to  hare  all  doubts  removed  as  to  their 
identity ;  and,  hurryiag  back  to  tlie  spot  where  he  had  fiost  observed 
them,  foiuid,  to  his  extreme  terror,  that  the  boat  had  been  deserted  by 
its  occupants,  who  had  been  seen  wandering  on  the  rocks  under  the 
cli£  To  approach  them  by  the  sea  on  either  side  in  time  to  rescue 
them  from  their  impending  danger  was  impossible.  The  tide  w«« 
nsing  fast,  and  their  destruction  appeared  to  be  inevitable.  In  this 
emergency  the  samphire  gatherers  were  thought  of,  and  sought  for ; 
and.  declining  all  their  offers,  Clements  insisted  upon  descending  the 
difl^  in  the  hope  of  placing  his  wife  upon  some  rock  or  spot  where  she 

might  remain  in  safety  till  the  arrival  of  the  boats  from .     Thus 

fiir  had  the  samphire  gatherer  got  in  his  story  which  he  was  relating  to 
me  as  I  was  strolling  along  the  cliffs,  when  he  paused,  as  I  have  alrea* 
dy  mentioned,  and  pointed  to  the  spot  where  Mr.  Clements  descended* 
Following  his  example,  and  taking  a  seat  on  the  grass  near  him,  the 
old  man  continued  his  tale.     I  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

^  Well,  sir ;  when  we  found  we  could  not  persuade  him  to  let  one  of 
us  go  down  in  his  place,  £sither,  as  usual,  secured  a  crow.bur  into  the 
earth,  a  few  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff;  and  then  twiuing  the  rope 
once  round  it,  in  order  to  give  us  the  steadier  hold  on  Mr.  Clements, 
fastened  it  under  his  arms.  We  then  made  him  change  his  coat  for 
one  of  our  frocks,  such  as  you  see  the  common  people  wear  in  these 
parts  ;  and  taught  him  how  to  put  his  feet  steadily  i^inst  the  side  of 
the  ctiff — as  it  were  thus ;  and  made  him  take  the  rope  between  his 
bands  just  above  the  knot,  and  told  him  to  lean  out  from  the  rock  as 
far  as  he  could,  and  to  work  downwards  with  his  feet  and  look  up,  and 
keep  a  watch  out  for  the  stones  and  rubbish  which  the  rope  might  dis- 
lodge. We  told  him  all  this,  sir ;  and  bade  him  not  be  frightened  at 
the  birds,  as  they  would  not  harm  him ; — ^the  sun  had  set,  sir ;  and  they 
always  make  a  horrid  screeching  if  you  go  down  the  cliff  after  they  are 
gone  to  roost ;— -and,  that  if  he  altered  his  mind,  and  wished  to  come 
back,  be  had  only  to  give  the  rope  a  couple  of  pulls,  and  that  we'd  haul 
him  up  directly.  *  No — no,'  says  Mr.  Clements,  *  there's  no  necessity 
fi>r  that'  When  I  get  to  the  bottom,  wait  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  if 
at  the  end  of  that  uxm  I  give  no  signal  for  you  to  puU  me  up,  you  will 
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know  that  the  ladies  are  safe,  and  then  make  what  haste  you  can»  and 

set  a  boat  from .     *  I  am  ready  now,'  says  he,  in  a  ftiint  voice,  and 

his  teeth  all  the  while  chattering  with  fear.  Never  was  a  man  so 
frightened  as  he  was  at  that  moment.  Well,  sir,  father  and  I  once 
more  lifted  the  rope,  and  Mr.  Clements  leaned  back  over  the  edge  of 
the  cliff.     Down  he  went.     We  soon  lost  sight  of  him. 

*^  Working  with  his  feet,  as  father  had  told  him,  we  slowly  supplying 
out  rope  as  he  required  it,  he  moved  safely  down  for  a  bit ;  then  he  rest- 
ed on  a  jutting  rock.  All  this  time  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sky. 
Pressing  cautiously  with  his  feet  against  the  chalk ;  his  body  almost  at 
right-angles  with  the  cliff;  his  hands  grasping  the  rope,  or  sheltering 
his  face  from  the  shower  of  stones  and  dirt  which  it  dislodged.  He  had 
got  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  top,  when,  suddenly  slipping  from 
the  cliff,  his  ch6st  and  face  were  flung  violently  against  it.  He  endea- 
voured to  regain  his  footing  against  the  rocks,  and  in  so  doing  broke 
through  a  resolution  which  he  had  formed,  and  looked  beneath  him.  It 
is  a  rare  sight  that  for  the  first  time.  Well  do  1  remember  how  my 
head  swam  as  I  looked  at  the  water  far, /ar  below  ;  and  the  waves 
that  one  could  see,  but  not  hear,  as  they  broke  over  the  shingles.  Pre- 
sence of  mind,  on  which  Mr.  Clements  so  vaunted  hiAnself,  where  was 
It  then  T  He  was  about  to  pull  the  rope  ;  but  he  thought  of  his  poor 
wife,  and  one  thought  of  her  was  enough.  On  he  went.  To  regain  a 
footing  was  impossible.  Father  and  I  kept  gradually  lowering  the  rope ; 
and  with  his  face  to  the  cliff;  his  hands  outstretched,  catching  at  each 
object  as  he  passed  ;  enveloped  in  a  shower  of  chalk  and  stones,  which 
he  had  not  the  strength  to  avoid  ;  gasping  and  panting  for  breath,  poor 
Mr.  Clements  slided  down  for  about  another  hundred  feet.  Here  the 
cliff  arched  inwards,  forming  an  immense  hollow,  like  yonder  rock,  sir ; 
and,  swinging  to  and  fro,  and  round  and  round,  as  it  were  betwixt  hea- 
ven and  earth,  down  he  went.  At  one  moment  the  wide  ocean  met 
his  dizzy  gaze  ;  at  another,  flocks  of  the  startled  birds  flew  around  his 
head,  uttering  their  shrill  and  angry  cries.  Again,  sir,  he  found  him- 
self sliding  down  against  the  side  of  the  clifl^  his  flesh  all  sore  and  torn, 
and  his  body  and  arms  in  absolute  torture  from  the  pressure  of  the  rope. 
Again  in  agony  he  made  a  frantic  effort  to  regain  a  footing  ;  but,  in  so 
doing,  fastened  one  of  his  legs  in  a  qarrow  fissure,  or  opening  in  the 
rock.  Vain  was  the  struggle  to  relesse  it,  sir ;  Mr.  Clements  was 
either  too  weak  and  faint,  or  the  limb  too  firmly  secured  in  the  rock. 
AH  his  efllbrts  were  useless ;  and  I  shudder  at  the  bare  recollection 
while  I  tell  it,  we  continued  to  supply  the  rope  !  Hanging  by  his  leg, 
head  downwards,  there  he  lay ;  the  cormorants  and  sea-mews  flitting 
around  him,  and  joining  in  his  frichtfiil  shrieks.'* 
*     '•  Horrible  !  was  he  long  thus  'r 

**  Not  long,  sir.  Father  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no  weight 
or  pull  upon  the  rope  ;  and,  judging  from  his  experience  of  what  had 
occurred,  we  raised  it  a  few  feet,  and  released  Mr.  Clements  from 
his  painful  situation.  From  this  moment,  he  told  me,  he  was  uncon- 
cious  as  to  whether  he  was  ascending  or  descending,  until  he  heard 
his  name  called  in  a  faint  voice.  He  opened  his  eyes.  We  had 
lowered  him  over  the  arch  of  an  immense  cavern,  within  which  all 
was  darkness.  The  sea  was  rolling  in  beneath  him  ;  his  feet  touched 
it ;  he  felt  that  he  must  either  swim  or  drown ;  he  feebly  grasped 
the  rope  ;  a  thrill  of  joy  ran  through  hb  veins  as  he  found  an  unex* 
pected  footing  on  a  rock  concealed  by  the  waves  in  about  three  feet 
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water  ;  the  clepth  around  for  the  present  mattered  not.  He  remained 
for  a  few  moments  motionless  on  the  rock.  His  name  was  again 
called  ;  it  sounded  from  within  the  cave. 

^  Elxtricataog  himself  from  the  ropoy'lie  made  an  effort  to  swim ; 
found  that  he  had  more  strength  than  he  had  thought* — ^swam  for* 
ward  through  the  darkness  up  the  cavern;  struggled^-sank — rose 
again — heard  his  name  called  louder  and  neareri — made  one  efibrt 
more — felt  the  sand,  the  smooth  sand,  under  his  feet, — ^staggered 
forward, — reeled,  and  tell,  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of  his  wife.'' 
«  And  his  sister  ?" 

**  The  ladies  were  both  there,  sir.  The  cavern  was  about  fifty  feet 
in  deptht  sloping  upwards  towards  the  back,  and  partly  filled  with 
weeds,  stones^  and  sand.  Here  Mrs.  Clements  and  her  sister  had 
been  driven  to  take  refuge  by  the  rising  tide.  They  had  landed 
from  the  boat  on  the  rocks,  at  some  distance  below  the  cave,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  pathway  or  outlet,  by  which  they  could  escape  up 
the  cliff.  After  a  long  and  hopeless  search,  they  bethought  them  of 
the  boat ;  and,  to  their  extreme  terror,  found  that  it  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  rising  tide,  which  now  partly  covered  the  rocks.  They 
bad  just  time  to  climb  into  tlie  cavern  over  the  fallen  rocks  under  the 
arch,  when  the  waters  sweeping  in,  closed  up  all  entrance  to  any  but 
a  swimmer.  Although  the  tide  was  fast  rising,  the  ladies  cheered 
each  other  with  the  hope  that  they  should  escape.  Fortunately  the 
darkness  at  the  back  of  the  cavern  was  sufficient  to  prevent  their  dis- 
covering the  height  to  which  the  water  usually  rose. 

•^  As  you  might  imagine,  Mr  Clements  was  some  time  before  he  re. 
covered  his  senses.  His  wife  was  kneeling  beside  him,  chafing  his 
brows»  when  her  sister,  starting  up,  called  their  attention  to  the  rope 
by  which  he  had  descended.  We  were  pulling  it  up  ;  and  he  shook 
his  head  as  it  disappeared  over  the  arch  of  the  cavern.  Well  he 
knew  how  useless  it  would  have  been  for  ihem  to  use  it.  *  It  matters 
not,'  he  said  ;  *  they  (meaning  us)  have  gone  to  We  shall  have 

boats  here  soon  ;  we  are  safe — quite  safe,'  and  so  on,  endeavouring 
to  keep  their  spirits  up,  while  he  well  knew  that  in  the  darkness  the 
chances  were  that  the  boat  would  never  find  the  cave. 

"Two  hours,  sir, — ^two  long  hours  passed  on  in  this  way,  and 
Mr.  ClemenU  had  given  up  all  hope.  The  water  kept  ri.sing  and 
rising,  till  at  last  the  waves  broke  at  their  feet,  and  each  instant 
threatened  their  destruction.  The  ladies  were  almost  dead  with  fear 
and  cold,  when  a  large  heavy,  Dutch-built  boat — you  don't  see  such 
now,  sir, — swept,  with  scarcely  a  sound,  under  the  arch  into  the 
cavern,  her  prow  comins;  in  close  upon  the  spot  where  Mr.  Clements 
and  the  ladies  were.  They  did  not  hear  her  until  she  was  within  the 
cave ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  oars  were  niufiled,  and  those  who 
were  in  her  were  as  silent  as  the  grave,  h  was  part  of  the  cargo  of 
a  French  smuggler,  lying  a  few  miles  ofl^  that  her  crew,  assisted  bv 
some  of  the  fishermen,  were  about  to  land,  and  they  had  taken  shef. 
let  in  the  cavern,  having  been  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  a  boat  up 
the  coast.      Fortunate  was  it  that  Mr.  Clements  prevented  the  ladies 

from  calling  out  for  assistance  from  them " 

<•  Why  I  should  have  thought  at  such  a  moment  that  even  smug. 
I  _*» 

<•  Not  they,  sir,— not  they ;  and  Mr.  ClemenU  knew  it.  Desperate 
men  like  them  would  have  lef^  the  poor  things  to  drown,  or  have 
nuirdered  them.    No;  Mr.  ClemenU  knew  better.    He  tried  a  last 
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and  a  dangerous  chance  ;  but  it  was  his  only  one.  Listen,  sir :  whjYe 
the  men  had  their  heads  titrned  to  the  opening  of  the  cavern,  watch- 
ing  the  boat  pass,  the  sight  of  which  had  driven  them  into  it,  he 
h'fled  the  ladies  gently  into  the  end  of  the  boat.  They  couldn't  h6ar 
him  for  the  noise  of  the  waves  ;  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  them, 
and  he  drew  a  sail  over  them,  and  was  just  stepping  in  himself  after 
them,  when  one  of  the  men  turned,  and  he  had  only  time  to  conceal 
himself  under  the  bows  of  the  boat  before  she  was  again  moving 
silently  out  of  the  cave  with,  as  her  crew  little  suspected,  the  addition 
of  two  to  their  number  since  she  had  entered  it. 

**  They  went  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  under  the  cliflfj  and 
Tanded  a  boy,  who  disappeared  like  a  cat  up  the  rocks.  A  dead 
silence  ensued  ;  no  one  ventured  to  speak  ;  the  men  rested  on  their 
oars,  and  the  boat  gently  rose  and  sank  on  the  waves.  At  last  the 
silence  was  broken  ;  something  dark  was  hurled  down  the  cliff  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  boat.  It  fell  heavily  on  the  rocks.  *  God 
fbfgive  him,  he's  tossed  him  over,'  muttered  one  of  the  men.  And  so 
it  was,  sir.  The  poor  man  on  the  look-out  was  asleep  near  the  top 
of  the  cliff;  and  we  often  hear  of  these  men  rolling  over  in  their  sleep. 
There's  always  a  reason  for  it.  sir.  They  werei  going  to  land  their 
cargo,  when  they  heard  a  gun  in  the  offing  from  one  of  the  King's 
cutters.  The  alarm  had  been  given.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ; 
and,  straining  every  nerve,  they  bore  out  to  sea. 

*•  They  were  about  two  miles  from  the  shore,  when  some  of  the 
men  declared  it  was  a  lost  job,  and  that  they  could  go  no  further. 
Mrs.  Clements  was  quite  senseless  with  cold  and  exhaustion,  but  her 
sister  listened  eagerly  to  what  the  men  said.  They  had  some  angry 
words,  but  the  meaning  of  their  conversation  she  could  not  under- 
stand. There  was  a  little  boat  astern  of  the  larger  one,  which  they 
drew  to  it,  and  entered  one  by  one,  the  last  man  calling  out  as  he 
stepped  in — *  Now  then,  boys,  pull  for  your  lives ;  they'll  make 
after  us  when  they  find  they've  lost  their  prize.' 

"  The  boat  had  disappeared  in  the  surrounding  darkness  before  the 
terrified  lady  comprehended  all;  and  then,  sir,  in  a  moment  the 
friffhtful  truth  flashed  upon  her.  The  devils  had  scuttled  the  boat, 
and  it  was  sinking  fast.  She  said  one  prayer,  and  turned  to  kiss  her 
sleeping  sister,  when  Mr.  Clements'  voice  soundod  almost  at  her  side  ! 
There  he  was,  sir, — there  he  was  in  the  self-same  little  pleasure-boat 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes.  He  had  just  time 
to  lift  the  ladies  out  of  the  boat,  and  to  get  clear  of  her,  when  she 
went  down.  The  revenue-cutter  came  up,  and  took  them  on  board 
all  alive ;  but  many  months  passed  before  Mrs.  Clements  recovered 
the  events  of  that  dreadful  night." 

"What  became  of  Mr.  Clements  when  they  left  him  in  the  cave?" 

*•  He  held  on  to  the  boat  for  a  few  minutes  till  they  got  outside, 
and  then  swam  to  the  rocks,  where  he  found  his  little  pleasure-boat, 
and  entering  it,  followed  in  the  track  of  the  larger  vessel  in  time  to 
save  the  life  of  Mrs.  Clements  and  that  of  her  sister.  The  sun  islset- 
ting,  sir,"  said  the  samphire  gatherer,  touching  his  hat  to  me.  « I 
must  be  going  homewards.  Mayhap,"  he  added,  as  he  turned  away 
«n  his  path,  "one  of  these  days,  when  you  are  strolling  on  the  rocks 
below,  sir,  you  will  look  at  the  cavern  where  Mr.  Clements  found  his  wifa 
Tou  can  imagine  much  better  than  I  can  describe  what  must  have  been 
tbeir  feelingsjn  such  a  place,  and  at  such  a  time.    Good  evening,  sir.** 
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PORTRAIT  GALLERY,— No.  VU. 
ADVENTURES  ^OF  THE  CANNON  FAMILY. 

It  wa3  night  before  the  cavalcading  party  returned  to  the  once- 
famed  BonomiOf  but  in  modern  times  the  no  less  celebrated  Boulogne* 
What  could  ihey  have  been  about  all  this  time  in  a  humble  cottage  t 
Miss  Molly  Cannon  frightened  out  of  her  life,  and  Lucy  Cannon 
terrified  to  death  ;  one  Frenchman  wounded  in  the  head,  both  smitten 
in  the  heart.  The  fact  simply  was,  that  they  were  making  love  in 
the  most  approved  and  scientific  manner,  which  we  unsophisticated 
English  should  endeavour  to  imitate,  since,  by  curious  ancient  ma. 
nuscripts  lately  discovered  in  Pompeii,  it  is  clearly  proved  that  Ovid 
was  a  native  of  Gascony. 

The  Comte  des  Oripeaux  possessed  a  heart  of  crystal,  suspended 
round  his  Byranic  neck  by  a  chain  of  jet-black  hair,  evidently  apper* 
taining  to  the  bead  that  had  belonged  to  the  possessor  of  the  afore- 
said heart,  and  from  whence  had  also  been  ravished  or  bestowed  a 
raven-lock. 

As  Molly  was  pretending  to  play  with  affected  indifference  with  the 
dangling  jewel,  Des  Oripeaux  heaved  a  sigh  ;  Molly  responded  ; 
Des  Oripeaux  groaned;  Molly  hemmed;  and  timidly  asked —unso« 
pbisticated  child  ! — if  that  hair  belonged  to  his  sister  t  Oripeaux 
was  silent.  He  drooped  his  head  in  his  hands;  he  then  grasped  his 
throat.  He  seemed  a  prey  to  the  pangs  of  upbraiding  conscience  ; 
while  in  fact,  he  was  merely  squeezing  his  jugular  veins,  to  produce 
a  crimson  suSusion  in  his  face.  An  English  lover  who  has  no  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  would  never  have  hit  upon  such  an  ingenious 
stratagem.  But  hero  his  friend,  De  la  Blagne,  who  was  instilling  in 
Lucy's  ear  all  the  devoted  spirit  of  love's  distillation,  perceived  his 
embarrassment,  and  hastened  to  his  relief. 

•*  Monami,^*  he  said.  **  Miss  Moii,  is  too  subject — ^to  bad  shame — 
vere  bad  shame — mauvaise  Jumte — and  his  impressionabilite  is  vere 
much — ridicule — ma  fou  Sometime  he  is  quite  assommant, — quite 
knocky  me  down.  De  fac  of  de  matlaire  is,  dat  dis  dere  miche  de  che- 
veuX'-~d9X  nick  of  hair  did  belong  to  a  vere  silly,  foolish,  susceptible 
lady,  one  Duchesse  de  Chringullet ;  and  she  did  one  day  fancy  him  ond 
infidilfy  and^  she  went  for  to  travel  for  distraction  ;  till,  one  morning, 
she  take  one  chump  in  de  river,  from  de  top  of  de  Euxine  Bridge 
— de  Pont  Euxine,^ 

**  Gracious  me  !*'  exclaimed  Molly  Cannon.  *•  The  duchess — a  real 
duchess  drowned  herself! — noyau  herself  in  the  rir/^rr— oh,  dear  !" 

''  AllonSy  man  ami^^  added  Do  la  Blagne,  giving  him  a  choke.chick- 
en  thump,  which  would  have  rectified  a  hunchback.  •*  Du  courage  ! 
You  know  you  naver  did  loctf  dat  foolish  duchesse,  whose  husband 
was  saretainly  the  imost  magnifique  gentleman  I  ever  saw.  But,  if 
de  lady  do  chump  into  de  vater  for  loaf,  ve  are  no  fishaman  to  chump 
aftaire.  Eh,  done ! — for,  though  one  lady  may  be  de  tosle  of  de 
jori^/^— eh  ! — vhen  she  chumps  in  the  river  no  gentleman  likes  tost4 
in  vcUer,  No, by  G^ar  !  dat  is  no  cham-paign^ — ha !  ha  !  eh  I  done!" 
This  last  ejaculation  might  lead  one  to  suspect  that  our  witty  Frank 
wai  a  cooQtrymaD  of  OvkI. 
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make  him  papilioies.  But,  if  de  fortune  de  guerre^  de  property  of  war, 
de  d^cretf  that  i  shall  peris  for  you,  JMoli ;  you  shall  have  all  my  little 
trUora  ;  and  1  hope  you  will  vip  over  de  cifu2er#  of  your  tnaleroo  loafer 
--leM  cendres  de  voire  malheureux  amant!  " 

And  here   mutual  sobbings  interrupted  their  louder  effusion^  until 
they  were  at  the  gate  of  the  hotel.     Commodus  Cannon  was  out,  hav* 
ing  gone  to  take  a  ^  turn  in  the  rooms."     Mrs.  Cannon,  somewhat  to 
their  surprise,  they  found  weeping  over  her  sins  and  a  bowl  o{ punch  a 
la  Ronu^$te9  abjuring  all  reformatiou  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  a 
French  priest,  UAM>i  Caffard^  a  plenipo.  of  the  Propaganda  mission  ; 
bat,  as  Molly  and  Lucy  cared  very  little  whether  their  mother  turned 
or  retumedy  Unitarian,  Latitudinarian,  Longitudinarian,  or  Anything, 
arian,  provided  she  did  not  bother  them,  they  withdrew  to  their  chcun. 
bers,  to  give  vent  to  their  grief,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ease  their  af- 
flictions through  the  safety-valve  of  vanity  by  comparing  the  qualities 
of  their  lovers. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  chambermaid  brought  in  a  parcel,  with  the 
adieux  of  M.  le  Comte  ;  which  the  girl  could  scarcely  deliver  from  the 
agonized  state  of  her  feelings,  as  she  expatiated  upon  all  the  quali- 
flcations  of  a  beaujeune  homme  with  a  mourir  sijeune^  followed  by  an 
hihu!  that  would  have  done  credit  to  any  French  theatrical  uiiliiL* 
Molly  was  too  much  moved  to  examine  the  precious  trust ;  a  task  read- 
ily uodertaken  by  her  curious  sister.  This  was  the  more  easily  per- 
formed, as  the  sundry  articles  contained  in  the  box  were  specified  in 
an  inventory,  of  which  the  untravelled  reader  may  wish  to  have  a 
translation:     Here  it  is. 

*'  Inventory  of  the  eflects  of  Charles  Joseph  Am6  des  Auguste  de  la 
Vesse,  Comte  des  Oripeaux,  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of 
the  Iron  Crown,  Colonel  of  Cavalry,  dec.  &c« 

**  I.  A  booky  containing  the  journal  of  my  amours. 

**2.  A  key  to  decipher  the  ladies'  names  therein  contained. 

<*8.  The  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  given  to  me  on  the  field  of 
Wagram,  after  having  broken  through  14,000  cavalry  with  my  regi* 
mem. 

''4.  A  bAton,  taken  by  me  from  VellingtonaX  the  victory  of  Vittoriay 
when  I  pared  the  claws  of  the  British  leopard  with  my  baneal,^ 

**  5.  A  musket*ball  extracted  from  my  leg  at  Austerlitz ;  a  musket- 
ball  extracted  from  (blank)  during  the  fatf^  retreat  of  Leipsic, 
occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  a  drunken  corporal. 

^6.  A  nosegay  given  to  me  by  the  Queen  of  Prussia  at  Sans 
Sou^i ;  and  the  key  of  the  back-door  of  her  aforesaid  majesty's  apart- 
ment. 

"  7.  A  pair  of  garters,  given  to  me  as  a  '  true  lover's  knot'  by  the 
aforesaid  queen,  they  having  &llen  on  her  ancles  when  her  calves  were 
dispelled  by  grief  d,  num  depart* 

**  8  A  paper  of  poison  (mort  aiix  raU)  which  I  fortunately  took  from 
the  Polish  Princess  Ratowowwow^ky,  who  was  about  to  destroy  her 
husband  to  follow  me  to  Prance. 

'*  9.  The  busk  of  her  daughter,  whom  I  carried  off  instead  of  the  mo- 
tber,  bat  who  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  the  B6r6sina. 

*  The  Fieneh  csU  Mtiliti9  all  the  inferior  performers  who  are  oompelled  to  per^ 
ftfm  any  ch&ract0iv-r4o  make  themielveB,  in  &ct,  generally  meAiL 
t  AsmZmt  samo  of  the  crooked  cavalry  lahre. 
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**  10.  7'i7  love-letters  in  Tarious  languages. 

"11.  97  locks  of  hair — not  the  wig  of  a  Dutch  Chancellor — given 
10  me  by  his  lovely  young  frau,  as  a  token  of  her  inefiable  contempt 
for  the  old  frump,'*' 

**  12.  The  spy-glass  with  which  the  Princess  of  Asturios  used  to 
look  out  for  me  from  the  windows  of  the  Aranjuez  Palace. 

^^  13.  Two  front  teeth  of  the  Princess  Hohenlinden,  knocked  out  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy  by  her  barbarous  husband  ;  and  part  of  her  beautiful 
hair^  which  was  cut  off  when  ghe  was  immured  in  a  nunnery  for 
life.    » 

'<  14.  The  veil  of  the  abbess  of  St.  Clara  of  Valladolid  {gage 
d^atnour) ;  with  the  beard  of  the  Capuchin  friar  who  detected  us  i^age 
de  vengeance), 

"  15.  The  papillotes  of  the  Princess  of  Hohenlohe,  made  out  of  her 
husband's  prayer-books. 

*'  The  entire  entrusted  to  the  care,  and  sacrificed  to  the  charms  of 
the  only  person  whom  I  ever  truly  loved  and  adored  d  la  vie — a  la 
morL     Mademoiselle  Moli  du  Cannon,  Anglaise." 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  effect  this  examination  had  upon 
the  young  ladies.  Molly  was  dissolved  in  tears;  while  Lucy  bit 
her  lips  in  the  vexatious  apprehension  that  her  lover  could  not  exhibit 
similar  testimonials  of  successful  gallantry.  Her  only  consolation 
resulted  from  some  slight  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  these  trea- 
sures.  Examining  one  of  the  bullets,  she  said  it  looked  very  like 
one  of  her  brother's  dumps;  having  no  doubt  been  flattened  on 
a  bone ;  and  that  she  did  not  think  he  was  so  old  as  to  bave  been 
at  Austerlitz.  Then  she  made  various  strange  observations  in  re- 
gard  to  the  other  vulgar  ball,  of  nameless  extraction,  during  the 
flight  of  Leipsic :  but  love— -true  love  is  credulous,  callous  to  advice, 
and  heedless  even  of  irony.  Lucy,  finding  that  her  words  were  idle, 
thought  it  wiser  to  retire  to  rest :  but  jealousy,  it  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, cropped  the  poppies  that  might  have  been  shed  over  her  couch  ; 
while  Molly  Cannon  was  kept  awake  by  the  conflicting  pangs  of  fear, 
hope  and  despair.  She  was  sitting  upon  her  couch  like  an  aban- 
doned damsel  of  romance,  or  perhaps  like  the  lady  in  Dubuffe's 
Family  Souvenirs.  She  was  silently  weeping;  but  her  streaming 
eyes  were  devouring  the  treasures  of  her  lover  displayed  before  her, 
aod  which  to  her  were  more  precious  than  the  most  sacred  regalia — 
nay,  than  the  oriflamme  of  France.  Soon,  however,  her  anguish  was 
relieved.  The  clock  had  scarcely  struck  seven  when  the  door  was 
violently  thrown  open,  and  in  an  instant  Des  Oripeaux  was  locked  in 
her  fond  embrace.  He,  poor  fellow !  could  not  throw  his  arms  round 
her  swanlike  neck — for  one  of  them  was  in  a  sling  stained  with  his 

{)recious  bkx)d,  shed  in  her  defence,  in  the  cause  of  her  honour.  She 
ooked  an  encyclopsedia  of  human  horrors ;  but  he  calmly  smiled  upon 
her,  adding — 

•*  Dis  is  noting,  my  Moli — my  vife—my  ev*ry  ling ;  but,  de  gtn^al 
— ha!  ha! — une — deux — ha!  ha! — he  do  bite  de  dust.^^ 

However  delighted  Molly  Cannon  might  have  been,  Lucy  affected 
to  be  '<  mightily  shocked  "  at  this  untimely  and  unceremonious  in- 
trusion  in  their  bedchamber,  and  forthwith  sought  to  hide  herself 
under  the  bed-clothes,  ordering  the  count  in  a  subterraneous  sort  of 

•  The  French  tenn  wai  eame-doB,  which  I  think  the  word /rum|i  toleimbly  coavejn. 
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ft  Toicey  to  *'  ailez  vous  ong;^^  but  lier  modest  wrath  0OOB  subiided 
wheD  she  heard  the  iotruder  tell  her  sister  that  on  that  very  morniog 
be  and  his  dear  friend,  De  Ja  Blagoe,  would  aek  the  consent  of  their 
amiable  papa  and  mamma. 

Mrs*  Canoon  who  had  gone  to  hear  early  mass  with  Abb6  Caffard, 
had  returned  to  breakfast ;  and  at  the  supplication  of  her  daughiers> 
granted  her  consent,  provided  that  their  lovers  were  good  Catholics, 
and  could  show  proper  certificates  of  confession  and  absolution  ;  whilei 
to  use  her  own  expression,  her  daughters  should  decon/  their  former 
errors  and  heresies  in  (he  presence  of  at  least  a  bishop  in  partibicSf — 
for  such,   it  appears,  was  the  Abb^  Cafiard. 

It  was  now  requisite  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Old  Cannon,  who 
was  at  breakfast)  writhing  under  the  severe  losses  he  had  experienced 
on  the  preceding  evening,  when  he,  or  rather  the  gallery,  had  detected 
two  French  sharpers  ^' doing  him,"  or  *'  cleaning  him  out,"  at  ecariti 
and  who,  upon  being  taken  in  the  fact,  told  the  old  gentleman  that  he 
should  have  to  meet  them  the  following  morning  to  give  them  satisfac- 
tion. When  Count  des  Oripeaux  and  his  friend  were  ushered  into 
his  presence,  taking  them  for  the  seconds,  he  trembled  from  head  to 
foot ;  but  when  he  was  made  acquainted  wiih  the  business  that  brought 
them,  his  courage  rose  with  his  wrath,  and  he  asked  the  bold  intruders 
how  dirty  French  adventurers  could  dare  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  an  English  gentleman,  a  magistrate,  a  churchwarden,  a 
chairman  of  a  committee?  The  count  indignantly  replied,  that  it 
was  doing  honour  to  a  shopkeeper,  who  ought  to  feel  proud  in  cutting 
off  a  yard  of  bobbinet  for  a  Chevalier  Fran^ais  ;  and,  moreover,  that  a 
current  of  the  noble  blood  of  a  French  count  would  purify  a  tradesman's 
puddle. 

Cannon  was  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  ;  and,  although  little 
disposed  to  joke  or  to  pun,  roared  out, 

**  Then,  Til  tell  you  what.  Monster  CrapOi—ot  whatever  you  are, 
— Monseer  count  of  Tag-rag-and-bob-tail,  that  you  have  counted  with- 
out your  host,  and  take  this  on  account  to  settle  tho  balance." 

So  saying,  he  pitched  an  omelette  aux  ragous,  that  was  smoking 
on  his  table,  at  the  head  of  the  indignant  count,  who  thought  proper 
to  retreat,  exclaiming  wiili  much  dignity,  '*  If  you  vas  not  de  papa^ 
de  author  of  the  days  cf  Moli,  you  vas  one  dead  man  f  "  He  had 
ftoarceiy  concluded  the  sentence,  when  a  potage  de  vermicelle  followed 
the  omelette.  It  was  during  this  interesting  scene,  that  the  Misses 
Cannon  exprc^ssed  their  readiness  to  follow  their  lovers  as  far  as  the 
antipodes,  when  certain  words  were  dropped  about  fortune,  and  funded 
property,  and  cutting  off  to  a  shilling,  and  so  forth ;  by  which  the 
Frenchmen  learnt  that  Molly  Cannon's  fortune  was  in  her  own  power, 
and  derived  from  certain  legacies  ;  but  that  Lucy's  depended  entirely 
upon  the  pleasure  of  her  crusty  father.  A  light  beamed  upon 
M.  de  la  Blagne,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  count,  and  he  withdrew  his 
friend  to  consult  upon  what  was  best  to  be  done  before  they  decided 
upon  an  elopentient. 

What  passed  between  these  worthies  is  not  recorded ;  but  the  issue, 
alas !  is  but  loo  well  known.  The  conscience  of  La  Blagne  smote  him. 
With  penitential  looks,  he  sought  an  interview  with  Molly  Cannon  ;  he 
fell  upon  one  knee,  then  upon  both ;  then  drew  a  pistol,  (an  amatory 
weapon  without  a  touchhole,  made  expressly  for  disappointed  and 
desperate  lovers,)  he  then  threatened  suicide,  homicide,  or  anyside,  if 
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she  did  not  forgive  him  his  base  and  atrociolM  conduct  in  aiding  and 
abetting  a  deceit  foul  and  infamous.  He  then  confessed  that  be  was 
not  a  soldier, — as  bis  mustachios  might  have  indicated,  and  his  swear, 
ing  confirmed, — but  the  eldest  son  of  a  r4ilieat  manufacturer  of  great 
wealth  and  renown  ;  that  his  ami  was  neither  a  count,  nor  a  cavalry 
colonel,  but  simply  a  melodramatic  performer,  enacting  tyrants  at  the 
Ambigu  Comique  of  Paris ;  that  no  duel  bad  been  fought  for  her ;  and 
that  General  Gk>ngibus  was  no  other  than  a  billiard. room  marker. 
That  the  supposed  quarrel  had  been  **  got  up"  to  produce  an  **  efiect ;  " 
and  that  the  distinguished  blood  of  the  Oripeaux  that  had  stained  his 
scarf,  had  been  obtained,  en  passafU,  from  a  calfs  head  suspended  at  a 
butcher's  stall. 

The  only  reply  Molly  could  make  to  this  awful  disclosure,  was  to  fall 
in  a  befitting  fit ;  but  Monsieur  de  la  Blagne — whose  true  name  was 
Francois  Blageur, — who  well  knew  that  when  a  lady  closed  her  eyes  in 
a  faint,  her  ears  were  more  than  usually  open,  whispered  into  one  of 
them  that  he  merely  had  paid  his  addresses  to  her  aisfer,  that  he  might 
have  access  to  her,  and  glut  his  eyes  upon  her  divine  charms.  When, 
perceiving  that  she  remained  silent,  he  loaded  his  pistol  with  half-a- 
dozen  bullets  and  pellets,  knelt  down  to  say  his  prayers,  and  then  put 
the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  in  his  mouth.  Seeing  this,  Molly  jumped 
up,  and  roaring  **  murder  !  "  and  **  voleur  !  "  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  disappointed  Frenchman  in  utter  dismay. 

The  first  step  that  the  indignant  Molly  Cannon  adopted,  was  to  in- 
form Lucy,  like  an  afiectionate  sister,  that  De  la  Blagne  had  merely 
made  love  to  her  as  a  matter  of  convenience  ;  that  eke  had  always 
been  the  true  object  of  his  devotions,  and  that  he  must  really  be  a  most 
honest  and  upright  young  man  thus  to  have  saved  her  from  ruin  and 
disgrace,  by  marrymg  a  strolling  player ;  snd,  finally,  (for  Molly  was 
a  warm  advocate  o^  finality)  that  she  would  send  back  to  the  wretch 
all  his  treasures  and  valuables,  which  she  now  dignified  with  the  appel- 
lation of  bis  •*  pitiful  dirty  traps." 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  how  this  business  might  have  terminated,  and 
how  far  Miss  Molly  Cannon  might  have  felt  it  incun>bent  on  her  to 
reward  Monsieur  Blageur  for  his  candour,  (not,  of  course,  to  vex  her 
disappointed  sister);  but  women  propose,  and  sometimes  the  public 
dispose.  The  fracas  of  this  untoward  event  was  even  too  great  for 
Boulogne ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Abb6  Cafiard,  the  parties  thought  it 
expedient  to  set  out  for  Paris  afler  a  family  council.  The  Misses  Can. 
non  concluded  that  they  should  all  become  wives  of  some  nobles;  their 
brothers,  that  they  should  move  in  a  society,  in  which  they  could  not 
have  dared  to  thrust  their  provincial  noses  in  London.  Mrs.  Cannon 
was  anxious  to  behold  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  performed  in  all  its  splendour  ;  and  old  Commodus, — who  had 
taken  a  vast  fancy  to  ecartd  playing,  (and  who,  moreover,  had  greatly 
admired  a  Parisian  opera-dancer,  who  had  been  ^starring  it"  at 
Boulogne,  on  her  return  to  Paris  from  a  London  eclipse  in  the  opening 
season,)  fancied  that  in  the  French  metropolis  he  could  nSbrd  to  ^  do 
the  genteel  thing." 
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!■  the  hosteUrcx>in  we  were  seated  in  gloom,  oM  Morgan's  tnutiett  crew ; 
No  mirthful  sound,  no  jest  went  round,  as  it  erst  was  wont  to  do. 
Wine  we  had  none,  and  our  girls  were  gone,  for  the  last  of  our  gold  was  spent ; 
And  Bome  swore  an  oath,  and  all  were  wroth,^and  stern  o'er  the  table  bent ; 
Till  our  chief  on  the  board  hurl'd  down  bis  sword,  and  spake  with  liis  stormy  shout. 
"  HeU  and  the  devil !  an»  this  be  revel,  we  had  better  arm  and  out. 
Let  us  go  and  pillage  old  Panama, 

We,  the  mighty  Buccaneen!** 

Straight  at  the  word  each  girt  on  his  sword,  five  hundred  men  and  more; 
And  we  clove  the  sea  in  our  shallops  free,  till  we  reached  the  mainland  shore. 
For  many  a  day  overland  was  our  way,  and  our  hearts  grew  weary  and  low. 
And  many  would  back  on  their  trodden  track,  rather  than  farther  go ; 
But  the  wi»h   was  quell'd,  though  our  hearts  rebeli'd,  by  old  Morgan's  Bt<»my 
foar, —  ^ 

'•  The  way  ye  liave  sped  is  farther  to  tread,  than  the  way  which  lies  before.'' 
So  on  we  march'd  upon  Panama, 

We,  the  mighty  Buccaneers ! 

T  was  just  sunset  when  our  eyes  firet  met  the  sight  of  the  town  of  gold ; 
And  down  on  the  sod  oach  knelt  to  his  god.  five  hundred  warrion  bold  ; 
Each  bared  his  b!ade,  and  we  fervent  pray'd  [for  it  might  be  our  latest  prayer  1 
*'  Ransom  from  hell,  if  in  fight  we  fell, — if  we  lived,  for  a  booty  rare ! " 
And  each  as  he  rose  felt  a  deep  repose,  and  a  calm  o*er  all  within ; 
Fur  he  knew  ri|rht  well,  whatever  befell,  his  soul  was  assoil'd  from  sin, 
Then  down  we  march'd  on  old  Panama, 

We,  the  mighty  Buccaneers ! 

The  town  arose  to  meet  us  as  foes,  and  in  order  beheld  us  come  ; 

They  were  three  to  one,  but  warriore  none, — traders,  and  such  like  scum. 
Unused  to  wield  either  sword  or  shield ;  but  they  plied  their  new  trade  well. 
I  am  not  told  how  they  bought  and  sold,  but  they  fought  like  fiends  of  hell. 
They  fought  in  despair  for  their  daughters  fair,  their  wives,  and  their  wealth 
God  wot!  * 

And  throQghont  the  night  made  a  gallant  fight, — but  it  matter'd  not  a  jot. 
For  had  we  not  sworn  to  take  hanaroa. 

We,  the  mighty  Buccaneers  ? 

O'er  dying  and  dead  the  mom  rose  red,  and  o'er  streets  uf  a  redder  dye; 
And  in  scatter'd  i^H>t8  stood  men  in  knots,  who  would  not  yield  or  fly. 
With  souls  of  fire  they  bay'd  our  ire,  and  parry*d  the  hurl  and  thrust ; 
But  ere  the  sun  its  noon  had  won  they  were  mingled  with  the  dust. 
Half  of  our  host  in  that  night  we  lost, — but  we  little  for  that  had  care ; 
We  knew  right  well  that  each  that  fell  increased  the  survivor's  share 
Of  the  plunder  we  found  in  old  Panama, 

We,  the  mighty  Buccaneers ! 

We  found  bars  o'  gold,  and  coin  untold,  and  gems  which  to  count  were  vain ; 
We  had  floods  of  wine,  and  girls  divine,  the  dark  eyed  girls  of  Spain. 
They  at  first  were  coy,  and  baulk'd  our  joy,  and  seem'd  with  their  fate  downcast. 
And  wept  and  groan'd,  and  shriek'd  and  swoon'd ;  but 't  was  all  the  same  at  last 
Our  wooing  was  short,  of  the  warrior's  sort,  and  they  thought  it  rough,  no  doubt ; 
Bat,  truth  to  tell,  the  end  was  as  well  as  had  it  been  longer  about 
And  so  we  revell'd  in  Panama. 

We,  the  mighty  Buccaneers ! 

We  lived  in  revel,  sent  care  to  the  devil,  for  two  or  three  weeks  or  so. 
When  a  general  thou^t  within  us  wrought  that 't  was  getting  time  to  go. 
So  we  set  to  work  with  dagger  and  dirk  tor  torture  the  burgheTs  hoar, 
And  their  gold  conceal'd  compell'd  them  to  yield,  and  add  to  our  common  store. 
And  whenever  a  fool  of  the  miser  school  declar'd  he  had  ne'er  a  groat 
In  ehaiity  dai^  ^^  melted  a  few,  and  pour'd  them  down  his  throat. 
This  drink  we  invented  at  Panama, 

We,  the  mighty  Buccaneers! 
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When  the  churli  were  eaaed,  their  bags  i^ell  squeezed,  we  gare  them  oar  Mnssinff 

full  fain, 
And  we  kissed  our  giris  with  the  glossy  cvttU,  thedark^j;^  girls  of  Spain ; 
Our  booty  we  shared,  and  we  all  prepared  for  the  way  we  had  to  roam, 
When  there  rose  a  dispute  as  to  taking  our  route  by  land  or  by  water  home. 
So  one  half  of  the  band  chose  to  travel  by  land,  the  other  to  travel  by  sea : 
Old  Morgan's  voice  gave  the  sea  the  choice,  and  I  follow' d  his  fortunes  free, 
And  hasten'd  our  leaving  old  Panama, 

We,  the  mighty  Buccaneers  ! 

A  bark  we  equipp'd,  and  our  gold  we  shipp*d,  and  gat  us  ready  for  sea ; 
Seventy  men,  and  a  score  and  ten,  mariners  bold  were  we. 
Our  maten  had  took  leave,  on  the  yester^ve,  their  way  o'er  the  hills  to  find. 
When,  as  morning's  light  pierc'd  through  the  night,  we  shook  her  sails  to  the 

wind. 
With  a  fresh'ning  breeze  we  walked  the  seas,  and  the  land  sunk  low  and  lower ; 
A  dreary  dread  o*er  our  hearts  there  sped  we  never  should  see  land  more— 
And  away  we  departed  from  Panama, 

We,  the  mighty  Buccaneers ! 

For  a  day  or  two  we  were  busy  enow  in  setting  ourselves  to  rights, 
In  fixing  each  berth,  our  mess,  and  so  forth,  and  the  day's  watch  and  the  nightfs; 
But  when  these  were  done,  over  every  one  came  the  lack  of  aught  to  do, 
We  lis-  loss  talk'd,  we  listless  walk'd,  and  we  pined  for  excitement  new. 
Oh !  how  we  did  hail  any  shift  in  the  gale,  for  it  gave  us  a  sail  to  trim ! 
We  began  to  repent  that  we  had  not  bent  our  steps  with  our  comrades  grim. 
And  thus  we  sail'd  on  from  old  Panama, 

We,  the  mighty  Buccaneers  1 

Day  after  day  we  had  staggor'd  away,  with  a  steady  breeze  abeam  ; 
No  shift  in  the  gale ;  no  trimming  a  wil ;  how  dull  we  were,  ye  may  deem ! 
We  sung  old  songs  till  we  wearied  our  lungs ;  we  pushed  the  flagon  about ; 
And  told  and  re.told  tales  ever  so  old,  till  they  fairly  tired  us  out. 
There  was  a  shark  in  the  wake  of  our  bark  took  us  three  days  to  hook ; 
And  when  it  was  caught  we  wished  it  was  not,  for  wo  missed  the  trouble  St  took. 
And  thus  we  sail'd  on  from  old  Panama, 
We,  the  mighty  Buccaneers! 

At  last  it  befell,  some  tempter  of  h^  put  gambling  in  some  one's  head ; 
The  devil's  device,  the  cards  and  the  dice,  broke  uie  stagnant  life  we  led  : 
From  morn  till  night,  ay,  till  next  mom's  light,  we  plied  the  bones  right  weU; 
Day  after  day  the  rattle  of  play  clatter*d  thorough  the  caravel. 
How  the  winners  laugh'd,  how  the  losers  quaffed !  H  was  a  madness,  as  it  were. 
It  was  a  thing  of  shuddering  to  hark  to  the  losers'  swear. 

And  thus  we  sail'd  on  from  old  Panama, 

We,  the  mighty  Buccaneers  ! 

From  mom  till  night,  ay,  till  next  mom's  light,  for  weeks  the  play  kept  on  : 
'T  was  fearful  to  see  the  winners'  glee,  and  the  losers  haggard  and  wan ; 
You  well  might  tell,  by  their  features  fell,  they  would  ill  brook  to  be  crost ; 
And  one  mom  there  was  one,  who  all  night  had  won,  jeer*d  some  who  all  night 

had  lost. 
He  went  to  bed — at  noon  he  was  dead — I  know  not  from  what,  nor  reck ; 
But  they  spake  of  a  mark,  livid  and  dark,  about  the  dead  man's  neck  ! 
And  thus  we  sail'd  on  from  old  Pansma, 

We,  the  mighty  Buccaneers  t 

This  but  begun :  and  those  who  had  won  lived  a  life  of  anxious  dread ; 
Day  after  day  there  was  bicker  and  fray ;  and  a  man  now  and  then  struck  dead. 
Old  Morgan  stem  was  laugh'd  to  scorn,  and  it  worry'd  his  heart,  I  trow ; 
Five  days  of  care,  and  his  iron.grey  hair  was  as  white  as  the  winter's  snow  : 
The  losers  at  last  his  patience  o'erpast,  for  they  drew  their  sword  each  one. 
And  cried,  with  a  shout,  **  Hell  take  you !  come  out,  and  fight  for  the  gold  ye 
have  won — 

The  gi>ld  that  our  blood  bought  at  Panama : 

We,  the  mighty  Boccaneem!** 
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We  nener  were  slow  at  a  word  t nd  a  blow,  lo  we  croee'd  our  ironi  itdl  hm ; 
And  for  death  and  life  had  begun  the  strife,  when  old  Mor^n  stopt  it  amain. 
And  thundci'd  out  with  his  stormj  shout, — **  Dogs,  ye  have  had  your  day ! 
To  your  births  !**  he  roar'd.  **  Who  sheathes  not  his  sword,  Heaven  grant  him  its 

grace,  I  prav! 
For  I  swear,  by  Goo,  I  will  cleave  him  like  wood  !**     There  was  one  made  an 

angry  sign ; 
Old  Morgan  heard,  and  he  kept  his  word ;  for  he  clove  him  to  the  chide. 
So  ended  his  exploits  at  Panama : 

He,  the  mighty  Buccaneer  f 

At  this  we  quail'd,  and  we  henceforth  sailed,  in  a  smouldering  sort  of  truce  ; 
But  our  dark  brows  gloomM,  and  we  inward  fumed  for  a  pretext  to  give  us  loose : 
When  early  one  mom— "  A  strange  sail  astern  V  we  heard  the  lookoul-man  hail; 
And  old  Morgan  shout,  **  Pat  the  ship  about,  and  crowd  every  stitch  of  sail !" 
And  afoond  went  we,  surging  througn  the  sea  at  our  island  wMd  buck's  pace ; 
In  wonderment  what  old  Morgan  meant,  wc  near'd  te  the  &ted  chase — 
We,  the  pillagers  of  old  Panama, 

We,  the  mighty  Buccaneers ! 

She  went  right  fast,  but  we  took  her  at  last    *T  was  a  Uttle  brigantine  thing ; 
With  some  four  men  for  crew,  and  a  boy  or  two — a  bark  built  for  trafficking ; 
Beside  this  crew  were  three  women,  too  ;  her  freight  was  salt-fish  and  oil ; 
fta  the  men  on  board,  they  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  women  we  spared  awhile. 
And  all  was  surmise  what  to  do  with  the  prize,  when  old  Morgan,  calling  us  aft, 
JloiiM«  **  Yo  who  have  fooled  yourselves  ont  of  your  gold  take  posseasion  of 
yonder  crad. 

And  go  and  pillage  some  other  Panama, 

Ye,  the  mighty  Buccaneers  !**  ^ 

We  were  reckless  and  rude,  we  had  been  at  feud  till 't  was  war  to  the  very  knifo  : 
But  it  clove  each  heart  when  we  came  to  part  from  comrades  in  many  a  strife  : 
Over  one  and  all  a  gloom  seemed  to  fall,  and  in  silence  they  packed  their  gear, 
Amid  curses  and  sighs,  and  glistening  eyes,  and  here  and  there  a  tear. 
We  gave  brooches  and  things  for  keepsakes  and  rings ;  and  some  trucked  the 

weapons  they  wore : 
This  Spanish  gun  was  a  token  from  one  who  had  fought  me  a  week  before. 
While  we  diced  fur  the  spoils  of  olii  Panama, 

We,  the  mighty  Buccaneers ! 

Their  tiape  all  pack*d,  there  was  nothing  lack*d,  but  sharing  the  women  three : 
The  odd  one's  choice  was  left  to  the  dice,  and  she  fell  to  the  rich  so  free  ; 
When  the  losers 'gan  swear  the  dice  were  unfair,  and  brawPd  till  our  chief  g^t  wild, 
And,  without  more  ado,  cut  the  woman  in  two,  as  Sofomon  shared  the  child. 
Then  each  of  each  band  shook  each  old  mate's  hand,  and  we  parted  with  hearts 

sore; 
We  all  that  day  watch'd  them  lessen  away.     They  wore  never  heard  of  more! 
We  kept  merrily  on  from  old  Panama, 

We,  the  mighty  Buooaneexa ! 

Their  sufferings  none  know,  but  ours,  I  trow,  were  very,  oh  !  very  sore  ; 

We  had  storm   and    gale  till  our  hearta  'gan    fail,  and    then    calms,   which 

harassed  us  more ; 
Then  many  fell  sick ;  and  while  all  were  weak,  we  rounded  the  fiery  cape  ; 
As  I  hope  for  bliss  in  the  life  after  this,  't  was  a  miracle  our  escape ! 
Then  a  leak  we  sprung,  snd  to  lighten  us,  flung  all  our  gold  to  the  element : 
Ov  perils  are  past,  and  we  're  here  at  last,  but  as  penniless  as  we  went. 
And  such  was  the  pillage  of  Panama 

By  the  mighty  Bueeaneers ! 

G.  E.  Inman. 
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BT   THOMAS   HAYNE8  BATLT,   ESQ. 
*•  Tftke  a  poon,  pif^.** — Mns  Edobwokth*!  **  Simple  Su9an,** 

It  has  been,  time  out  of  roiad,  a  common  saying,  that  young  gentle* 
men  or  ladies  who  come  into  the  world  on  high  duys  or  holidays,  for. 
tunate  days  for  the  family,  or  days  when  unexpected  legacies  had 
been  received,  or  wealth  realized,  were  born  with  silver  spoons  in 
their  mouths.  Nay,  in  some  modern  farce  a  pert  abigail  declares  that 
such  has  been  her  young  mistress's  luck,  that  she  could  not  have  en- 
tered  existence  with  anything  in  her  throat  less  valuable  than  a  siU 
ver  soup  ladle  !  Whether  such  massive  accompaniments  are  incon- 
venient to  the  innocent  babes  I  have  no  means  uf  ascertaining ;  but 
I  do  think  that  all  mothers  who  have  given  birth  to  such  treasures, 
ought  ever  after  to  be  treated  with  high  respect.  On  the  list  of  great 
and  illustrious  persons  they  ought  surely  only  to  be  placed  second  to 
the  far-famed  goose,  that  laid  a  golden  egg  for  her  mistress  daily.  I 
made  my  appearance  a  few  days  earlier  than  I  was  expected  ;  and  the 
very  morning  of  my  arrival  intelligence  was  brought  of  the  death  of 
an  old  Uncle  Somebody,  who  died  out  somewhere,  and  who  had  been 
supposed  dead  for  years,  having  lefl  my  father  five  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  My  father  and  mother,  who  had  been  some  years  married, 
had  long  sighed  for  a  baby ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  like  other 
folks  but  moderately  off  in  the  world,  they  had  also  sighed  for  a  little 
accession  of  fortune.  Two  aspirations  were  thus  propitiously  realized 
in  one  day  ;  and,  as  I  really  seemed  to  make  my  appearance  accom- 
panied by  the  fortune  which  I  was  destined 'to  inherit,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  my  mother's  t>nly  brother,  a  bachelor,  Mr.  Tidyman 
Twigg,  who  had  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  being  my  godfather, 
should  ^'ive  me  what  was  intended  for  a  fondling  caress,  squeeze  the 
breath  almost  out  of  my  little  body,  set  roe  howling  and  then  replac- 
ing me  in  the  arms  of  my  nurse,  emphatically  exclaim,  **  There,  if  ever 
a  boy  was  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  Ihat^s  the  very  boyJ*^ 

From  this  time  my  father  seemed  to  become  a  new  man  ;  his  habits 
had  hitherto  been  indolent.  He  was  a  merchant :  but,  not  having  a 
sufficient  capital  to  enable  him  to  engage  in  large  and  immediately 
profitable  speculations,  and,  being  at  the  same  time  deficient  in  the 
industry  and  perseverance  which  so  oflen  make  a  small  property  ex- 
pand itself  into  a  large  one,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  live  upon 
his  moderate  income. 

Now,  hjwever,  affairs  began  to  wear  a  different  aspect.  He  took 
a  suburban  villa ;  he  kept  his  carriage :  a  welUsituated  and  commo- 
dious  counting-house  was  fitted  up  ;  and  a  round,  ruddy,  active,  unex- 
ceptionable, 9ort  of  gentlemanlike  partner  was  daily  seated  in  an  inner 
room,  where  he  represented  the  moiety  of  the  firm  of  •*  Messrs.  Good- 
man and  Cute." 

Master  Twigg  Goodman  (meaning  myself)  having  attained  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  was  to  be  sent  to  school ;  and  godpapa  having  on  all 
eventful  occasions  taken  me  rather  under  his  own  jurisdiction,  he 
selected  the  seminary;  and,  under  his  protection,  and  in  his  own 
chaise,  I  was  carried  to  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Sloane's ;  a  large,  airy,  old- 
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fiishioDedy  but  cheerful-looking  brick  bailding,  standing  in  the  midst 

of  a  charming  garden.     Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  Qodpapa 

Tidyman  did  take  me  under  hts  wing ;  for  my  father,  as  is  generally 

the  case  with   persons  of  not  very  strong  minds,  bad  flown  <  rather 

hastily  from   one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  had  latterly  become  as 

ftisey,  fidgetty,  over-anxious,  and  perplexed  about  his  mercantile  mat. 

ten,  as  he  had  formerly  been  passive  and  even  puerile.     My  poor  mo* 

dier,  too,  who  never  had  been  very  strong,  found  time,  since  she  became 

rich,  to  complain  of,  and  give  way  to  any  extent  of  debility  which  in- 

doleoce  might  require  as  a  veil  for  its  helplessness,  or  which  doctors 

who  devote    themselves  to  ladies'  nervous  systems  might  sanction, 

never  seemed  to  have  time  to   do  anything.     She    kissed  me,  and 

coaxed  me,  and  gave  me  cakes,  and  called  me  pet,  darling,  and  all 

other  endearing  names ;  and  then  it  was  evidently  quite  a  relief  to  her 

when  she  again  put  me  into  the  nurse's  arms,  and,  sinking   back  on 

her  cushion  with  a  smelling-bottle  to  her  nose,  said,  *<  Take  him  away, 

nurse.     Ta,.ta,  pet!     Don't  let  him  cry  here.     Ma'll  see  her  darling 

again  to-morrow." 

And  thus  it  was  from  nifanoy  to  boyhood  I  was  indulged  and 
spoiled,  and  she  was  always  telling  me  how  much  she  loved  me.  But 
then  she  would  check  the  more  natural  spirits  of  my  age ;  my  noise 
was  too  much  for  her ;  and,  alas !  her  love  was  too  little  for  me.  Thus 
it  happened,  I  believe  that  Godpapa  Tidyman  became  to  me  a  sort 
of  papa,  and  mamma,  and  godpapa,  all  in  one ;  and,  when  he  kindly 
and  affectionately  placed  me  under  Mr.  Sloane's  care,  there  certainly 
was  no  one  in  the  world  so  dear  to  me  as  himself  I  was  very  happy 
at  Mr.  Sloane's.  I  liked  the  place  and  the  people ;  and,  above  all,  my 
schoolfellows,  with  whom,  however,  I  certainly  did  at  first  involve 
myself  in  a  little  personal  annoyance,  and  entirely  through  my  own 
egotistical  garrulity.  I  must  needs  tell  them  of  my  first  birthday,  and 
the  fortune  of  which  I  was  the  unconscious  accompaniment.  This 
was  nothing  ;  hot  I  told  them  of  the  old  adage,  that  with  which  Gbdpa- 
pa  Tidyman  still  never  failed  to  greet  me,  and  which,  caught  from  him, 
had  daily  been  echoed  by  guests  of  every  degree,  and  by  every  ser* 
vant  who  could  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  me  so  freely. 

Yes,  I  told  all  the  boys  that  I  had  been  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
my  mouth  I  How  little  did  I  then  anticipate  the  result !  From  that 
day  to  the  day  of  my  departure  from  school,  I  never  failed  to  be  greeted 
%R*^Httle  spoony!'' 

But  little  spoony  managed  to  make  his  own  way — ay,  and  with- 
out  fighting,  too.  I  do  not  say  that  now  and  then  I  had  not  a  skir- 
mish, which  ended  in  a  black  eye  or  a  cracked  crown ;  but  it  never 
was  my  lot  to  encounter  perpetual  squabbles  and*  bickerings  with 
those  companions  with  whom  I  was  in  hourly  intercourse ;  and  the 
notion  of  a  hoy's  JighUng  his  way  through  a  school  has  always 
struck  me  as  a  most  unamiable  and  unpromising  way  of  beginning 
life.  •♦Little  spoony"  was  still  my  nickname;  but  I  had  names  just 
as  applicable  fbr  them ;  and,  when  I  bore  mine  with  good-humour, 
I  very  soon  found  that  the  zest  with  which  it  was  given  had  worn 
off. 

Passing  rapidly  from  infancy  to  boyhood,  and  thence  to  niaturity, 
is  very  like  shortening  my  own  life.  But  I  am  only  skipping,  and 
skipping  in  the  memoirs  of  a  boy-  is  surely  highly  characteristic. 
When  I   had  become  «young  master  "  at  home,  and  possessed  dogs. 
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hoTses,  a  cab»  and  all  other  advantages  usually  sported  by  the  only 
sons  of  rich  merchants,  I  heard  more  pf  the  silver  spoon  ihao  ever. 
Godpapa  Tidyman,  when  he  greeted  me,  never  had  it  off  his  tongue's 
tip  ;  and  certainly,  taking  it  Bguratively  and  metaphoricaiiy^  when  I 
glanced  around  at  the  worldly  advantages,  comforts,  and  prospects  I 
possessed,  I  could  not  help  admitting  that  something  bright  had  beea 
propitious  to  my  birth ;  but,  whether  it  was  a  radiant  planet  or  a^sil* 
ver  spoon,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  determine. 

And  now  came  the  brightest  event  that  ever  blessed  me  under  tho 
influence  of  that  silver  talisman ;  I  fell  in  love  with  youth,  beauty, 
amiability,  accomplishments,  ay,  and  the  greatest  wonder  of  all,  with 
a  girl  of  large  and  independent  fortune,  and  without  my  being  at  aU 
aware  of  it,  with  the  very  girl  long  since  chosen  for  my  destined 
bride  by  my  father,  my  mother,  and,  above  all,  by  dear  Godpapa 
Tidyman. 

No  two  people  could  be  happier  than  we  were.  My  father  and 
her  uncle  were  constantly  closeted  together — as  old  people,  I  be* 
lieve,  always  are  on  such  occasions — while  we  spent  our  mornings 
rambling  through  the  green -lanes  of  our  pretty  neighbouriiood,  and 
in  the  evening  went  to  some  theatre,  to  which  we  inveigled  ray  poor 
mother.  Anna  Maria  was  herself  motherless.  Godpapa  Tidyman 
was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  joy  and  excitement,  lavishing  upon  mj 
feir  intended  the  most  delicate  presents ;  and  on  myself  he  seemed 
determined  to  bestow  a  regular  matrimonial  outfit-— chests  of  linen, 
hampers  of  wine,  packages  of  china,  and  a  most  elegant  and  useful  car* 
riage,  with  imperials,  cap-cases,  bonnet-boxes,  and  I  know  not  what, 
all  out  of  consideration  for  Anna  Maria. 

Nor  did  he  forget  the  silver  forks  and  spoons. 

At  this  time  I  know  not  whether  my  silver  spoon  melted  away ; 
certain  it  is,  that  all  my  own  bright  prospects  seemed  to  vanish  one 
by  one.  Bankruptcy,  that  old  infirmity  of  firms,  fell  heavily  on  the 
house  of  Goodman  and  Cute.  That  is,  most  decidedly  on  one  half  of 
the  house ;  for  it  was  whispered  that  Cute  had  been  too  much  for  Good, 
man,  and,  having  well  feathered  his  own  nest,  had  left  my  father,  nay, 
without  a  dry  hard  twig,  unless  in  his  emergency  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  one  in  Godpapa  Tidyman  Twig. 

Since  the  death  of  my  poor  mother,  who  had  long  since  sufiered 
from  the  worrying  indications  of  an  approaching  calamity — ^the  un- 
timely knocks  and  rings,  the  unseasonable  visits  of  men  in  low-crown- 
ed  hats  with  broad  brims  and  shabby  drab  coats;  and  had  pined  away 
and  perished  even  before  the  lean  visage  of  want  had  been  suffered  to 
encroach  upon  her  actual  wants ; — since  her  death,  my  father'^  health 
had  rapidly  declined.  Always  of  an  indolent,  inactive,  and  inflammatory 
habit,  he  had  latterly  neglected  himself;  and  utterly  unprepared  for  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  and  deeply  hurt  by  the  conduct  of  his  partner.  Cute, 
he  was  unable  to  endure  the  blow,  and  a  very  few  days  after  the  failure, 
died  of  apoplexy. 

When  I  met  Grodpapa  Tidyman  again,  I  of  course  expected  to 
hear  nothing  but  condolences.  These  were,  indeed,  lavished  on  me  on 
account  of  my  recent  severe  family  losses,  and  the  excellent  old  gen- 
tleman shed  many  tears  over  the  mennory  of  his  sister  and  her  husband, 
fiut,  when  we  came  to  speak  of  the  failure,  to  my  utter  amazement  he 
was  full  of  congratulations,  and  actually  exclaimed, 

^  Well,  my  dear  godson,  I  always  said  you  were  bom  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  your  mouth,  and  you  see  I  was  not  wrong. '^ 
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«:Not  wrong,  dear  air  f  said  I.  «« Why,  mj  father  died  a  beggar. 
Bverything  he  possessed  ia  the  world  must  be  sold  off ;  and*  even  then, 
Botbiag  wUl  be  raised  to  provide  me  with  an  income  adequate  to  the 
common  necessaries  of  life." 

**  Oh !  but  with  your  resoufces "  *      , 

"  My  resources  1  I  was  so  completely  in  ignorance  of  the  real  state 
of  my  Other's  affitirs ;  and,  from  the  expectations  held  out  to  me,  was 
so  little  cautious  as  to  the  extent  of  my  expenditures,  that  every  article 
I  possees  in  the  world  must  be  sold  off  also  I" 

^  Well ;  and  what  can  that  signify  ?"  replied  my  still  placid,  and 
now  most  incolhprehensible  Godpapa  Tidyman.  He  paused;  and 
then,  with  a  very  knowing  look,  cootinued,  ^<  Have  you  forgot  Anna 
Maria.'' 

*^  Forget  Anna  Maria !"  cried  I,  starting  from  my  Chair.  **  Forget 
herf    As  soon  could  I  forget^ " 

**  There,  there,  waste  no  rhapsodies  on  me.  Ton  do  not  forget  her; 
can  you  suspect  that  she  ceases  to  remember  you  ?  That  all  your 
vows,  and  promises,  and  protestations  are  cherished  in  her  heart ;  and 
that  she  will  rush  to  your  arms,  and  be  proud  to  replace  you  in  the 
poeitioQ  of  wealth  and  luxurious  comforts  in  which  you  were  when  you 
first  met,  and  which,  with  all  the  lover's  fond  enthusiasm,  you  invited 
her  to  share  ?" 

**  True,"  I  replied.  ^  But — ^but  then,  there's  nothing  to  share  bow  ; 
and  she  has.  And  yet,  those  sweet  blue  eyes  they  never  could  deceivoi 
80  full  of— of — of —  Do  you  realfy  think  she  loved  me  for  myself 
afone  T"  turning  to  my  placid  companion  with  a  forlorn  aspect. 

**  To  be  sure  I  do.  Go  to  her  at  once.  Fix  your  black  eyes  most 
intently  on  her  blue  ones;  press  both  her  hands  in  yours;  place 
your  lips  on  her  own— on  her  cheek,  or  any  place  most  accessible  at 
the  moment ;  and  return  to  me  in  an  hour,  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world,  confessing  to  me  that  after  all  I  was  right,  and  that  you  were 
bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  your  mouth.     I  will  wait  for  you  here." 

To  the  feet  of  the  gentle  blue-eyed  Anna  Maria  flew  the  impatient 
Twig  Goodman.  We  hate  a  twice.told  tale ;  and,  as  the  result  of 
this  amatory  interview  must  be  briefly  detailed  by  the  lover  to  the  very 
sanguine  godpapa,  we  will  let  that  one  disclosure  of  an  unsatis&ctory 
tale  suffice. 

The  young  lady  had  been  speechless  (so  judicious  when  we  have 
nothing  to  say  that  we  are  not  ashamed  and  afraid  to  utter).  Her 
blue  eyes  were  invisible,  partly  from  tears,  but  principally  from  her 
pocket-handkerchief;  when  the  kiss  was  oflered  it  was  evaded;  and 
when  two  hands  were  outstretched  to  press  hers,  a  packet  was  placed 
in  them,  evidently  containing  letters,  trinkets,  and  a  picture.  The 
fragile  Anna  Maria  then  rose,  and  tottered  out  of  one  door,  while  the 
scarcely  less  fragile  Twig  Goodman  pressed  his  forehead  with  his 
clenched  fist,  and  tottered  out  of  the  other  1 

Grodpapa  Tidyman  was  in  despair, — that  is,  for  a  moment,  not  in 
hopeless,  comfortless  despair ;  he  paced  the  room  for  a  short  time, 
and  then,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and 
said, 

'*  Well,  after  all,  I  said  you  were  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  your 
mouth,  and  so  you  are.  The  more  frequent  your  disappointments, 
the  greater  your  luck  in  the  end.  I  always  intended  you  to  inherit 
my  property ;  but  so  many  better  and  brighter  things  seemed  to  spring 
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up  in  your  way,  that  I  never  thought  of  speaking  to  you  on  a  subject 
that  seemed  unimportant,  nor  did  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  will : 
now,  however,  everything  shall  be  arranged  to  your  satisfuction ;  and, 
though  your  income  will  not  realize  what  I  could  have  wished,  nor 
what  you  once  expected,  I  know  you  will  be  satisfied.'* 

I  was  full  of  gratitude ;  and,  as  he  considerately  advised  me  to 
change  the  air  and  scene,  and  go  to  some  distant  watering-place  while 
the  sale  of  my  effects  was  going  on,  I  set  off  to  Brighton,  promising  to 
return  to  him  in  ten  days,  when  he  said  his  arrangements  in  my  fiivour 
would  be  legally  and  satisfactorily  arranged. 

To  Brighton  I  went ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  was  recalled  by  a 
letter,  bearing  a  huge  black  seal,  and  written  by  the  lawyer  of  my  dear 
friend. 

Before  the  will  was  signed  he  had  died  suddenly ;  the  heir-at-law 
had  immediately  taken  possession  of  the  property,  removing  from  the 
house  all  but  a  few  tables  and  chairs,  cracked  crockery,  knives  and 
forks,  and  an  old  japan  waiter. 

One  old  woman — or  rather  charwoman,  I  believe  they  call  them, — 
was  left  to  do  anybody's  bidding  who  might  come ;  and,  broken-spirit- 
ed as  I  was,  I  was  still  alive  to  the  cravings  of  hunger.  After  much 
eolicitation  she  promised  me  a  mutton-chop,  and  it  was  prepared  on  a 
very  rickety  table,  and  exceedingly  dirty  table-cloth. 

At  length  it  came  ;  black  outside,  red  inside,  and  cold  gravy.  **  Mus- 
tard," said  I ;  there  wias  none.  Pepper,  the  coarsest  and  the  blackest, 
was  set  before  me. 

**  Is  there  no  Harvey's  sauce  V* 

**  La,  no,  sir  I  they  left  no  delicacies  here." 

"  Well — well ;  a  spoon — a  spoon  for  the  gravy." 

**  Oh,  dear  me,  sir !  what  could  make  you  ask  for  such  a  thing  as 
thatr    There's  no  siher  tpoan  r 
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The&b  IB  a  light  about  those  eyes, 

Wann,  rich,  but  tender,  L'ke  the  hue 
That's  left  upon  the  vesper  skies 

When  da  J  has  tum'd  to  mistj  bloe; 
A  mild  repose,  as  if  the  son 

Of  joy  had  not  been  long  departed  ; 
And  twilight  thoughts  had  just  bNegun 

Half  blissMly— half  broken-hearted ! 
Oh  !  lady,  look  but  thus. 
And  I  ooold  gaae  for  erer ! 

Within  thy  voice  there  is  a  tone. 

Soft,  sweet,  and  trembling,  like  the  sighs 
That  night-birds  through  the  valleys  moan, 

.  Thinking  they  sing  gay  melodies ! 
A  tranquil  sound,  as  if  the  tide. 

The  noisy  tide  of  mirth  and  lauffhtar, 
Had  &lt'n  adown  youth's  green  hiu  side. 

To  flow  in  quiet  ever  after  I 
Oh !  lady,  sing  but  thu**- 
And  I  eonld  hear  for  ever. 


J.  A.  Wadb. 
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THE   VETERANS  OF  CHELSEA  HOSPITAL. 

BT   THB    REV.    G.    R.   QUtlQ,   AUTHOR  OF   *^  THE   SUBALTBEN,"   ETC. 

CHAPTER  m. 

Proring  that  Jaek  himtelf  can  ran  ratty  at  times,  and  gains  nothing  bj  it. 

**  It  took  us  several  weeks  after  our  arrival  in  Malta,"  said  John 
Bain,  resuming  the  thread  of  his  narrative,  *'  to  complete  the  repairs  of 
which  we  were  in  need  ;  for  the  island  was  not  then  in  possession  of 
the  English,  neither  was  there  English  energy  in  any  of  its  establish. 
ments.  But  the  job,  though  slowly  done,  was  done  effectually ;  after 
which  we  hastened  back  to  rejoin  the  admiral.  We  found  him  before 
Cadiz,  blockading  the  port,  and  amusing  himself  from  time  to  time  by  bom- 
barding the  fleet  that  found  shelter  therein,  the  eftects  of  which  prac- 
tice were  to  knock  down  a  good  many  houses,  without,  as  far  as  I 
could  discover,  doing  any  serious  damage  to  the  ships.  But  the  ship, 
ping  did  not  escape  uninjured  neither.  Signals  would  occasionally 
order  the  boats  of  particular  vessels  to  be  manned,  which  after  night- 
M  stole  in  beneath  the  batteries ;  and  more  than  one  prize,  acquired 
by  skill,  and  now  and  then  by  hard  fighting,  testified  to  the  excellence 
of  the  arrangement.  A  cutting  out,  from  such  a  situation  as  the  har- 
bour of  Cadiz,  at  least,  is  under  every  circumstance  a  nervous  affair  ; 
80  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  I  describe  in  detail  a  service  of  the  kind  in 
which  I  was  once  engaged. 

The  inshore  squadron,  to  which  all  the  frigates  were  attached,  had 
it  in  charge  to  olwerve  narrowly  whether  any  vessels  passed  to  or  from 
the  harbour,  and  to  report  such  changes  of  position  as  the  fleet  which 
lay  at  moorings  within  the  basii)  might  attempt.  One  day  a  fine  brig, 
taking  advantage  of  a  skiff  of  wind,  which  did  not  reach  us,  came 
creeping  along  the  shore,  and  in  spite  of  a  sharp  chase  from  the  boats, 
which  were  immediately  ordered  out,  succeeded  in  passing  the  cape, 
and  brought  up  under  the  guns  of  a  strong  battery-  There  was  a  sort 
of  bravado  in  this  which  Nelson,  who  commanded  our  squadron,  did 
not  quite  relish,  so  he  determined  to  convince  the  Spaniard  that  he 
was  not  so  safe  as  he  fancied  himself  to  be.  Accordingly,  up  went 
the  well-known  signal  for  the  boats  of  our  ship  and  the  Terpsichore  to 
get  ready  for  service  soon  after  night-fall,  while  the  captains  were  de- 
sired to  come  on  board  the  admiral  to  receive  orders.  What  passed 
in  the  admirars  cabin  I  ean't  tell ;  but  when  the  skippers  returned,  the 
whisper  soon  went  about  that  we  were  going  to  make  a  prize  of  the 
saucy  Spaniard  ;  and,  as  volunteers  were  looked  for  to  execute  a  ser- 
vice of  some  hazard,  every  soul  on  board  hastened  to  give  in  his  name. 
I  had  the  good  luck  to  be  heard  among  the  first,  and  so  was  chosen ; 
and  good  luck  I  call  it,  because  all  the  credit  and  very  little  of  the  risk 
of  hard  service  came  to  me.  Well,  we  stowed  away  our  cutlasses  and 
pistols  in  the  proper  place,  ate  a  merry  supper  with  our  comrades, 
drank  our  grog  to  the  toast  of  success,  and  about  ten  o'clock  at  night 
went  quietly  over  the  ship's  side,  and  awaited  the  order  to  start. 

It  was  a  calm  and  beautiful  night     There  was  no  moon  in  the  sky, 
but  the  stars  were  out  by  millions,  and  the  sea  lay  under  their  soft  pale 
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glitter  as  still  as  a  baby  when  it  is  sleeping.  We  were  at  this  time 
above  five  miles  from  the  shore,  yet  upon  the  gentle  air  there  came 
off  to  us,  even  at  that  distance,  the  perfume  of  the  many  scented 
shrubs  which  grow  in  abundance  among  the  gardens  that  surround 
the  town.  I  don't  know  whence  it  came  about,  but  I  felt  unusually 
sobered  down  that  night.  I  had  no  fear  of  death  ;  I  did  not  even  fancy 
that  I  was  going  to  be  killed  ;  but  I  became  grave  and  thoughtful  to  a 
degree  which,  without  making  me  unhappy,  acted  upon  my  spirits 
as  in  some  situations  we  are  apt  to  be  affected  by  melancholy 
music.  I  was  sitting  next  one  of  my  messmates  with  whom  I  had 
long  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy ;  a  fine  bold  rollicking  fellow, 
called  Ben  Hartley,  a  capital  singer,  a  famous  spinner  of  a  yam, 
and  the  best  dancer  of  Jackytar  among  all  the  ship's  company.  We 
had  been  merry  enough  between  decks  while  the  grog  was  circulat- 
ing, and  Ben  seemed  no  wise  inclined  to  check  his  mirth  now  ; 
for  he  was  the  most  thoughtless  of  mortals,  and  would  have  cracked 
his  joke,  I  verily  believe,  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  However,  I  did 
not  join  chorus  with  my  laugh,  and  once  or  twice  I  gave  him  no 
answer. 

"Why,  Jack,*^  said  he,  "what's  the  matter  ?  Art  out  o'  sorts,  or 
out  o'  spirits,— or  what  ails  thee  ?" 

**  Nothing,  Ben,"  answered  I  ;  "  only,  I  can't  tell  how,  but  I  fancy 
that  both  you  and  I  had  better  be  grave  than  merry  just  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

**  Why  so,  messmate,"  answered  he.  "  Afraid,  I  know  you  aint ; 
but  has  the  old  fellow  under  hatches  there  been  'sinuating  that  he  might 
want  you  by  and  by  ?" 

"  No,  Ben,"  replied  I ;  **  I  think  that  I  shall  see  the  ship  again  ;  but 
others  will  not,  and  mayhap  yourself  may  be  of  the  number. '° 

**  So  be  it,"  replied  Ben  gaily.  "  If  it  come  to-night,  it  won't  come 
to-morrow  ;  and  if  it  don't  come  now,  it  must  come  hereafter.  And 
yet.  Jack,  if  it  should  be  so,  don't  forget  poor  Sail.  Give  her  my 
backy-box,  and  tell  her — Pooh  ! — what's  the  use  of  grieving." 

The  word  wns  by  this  time  passed  to  give  way,  and  we  stretched 
on  our  oars  lustily.  Silence,  too,  was  the  order  of  the  night ;  for  the 
brig  lay  within  half-musket  shot  of  one  battery,  and  was  commanded 
by  the  guns  at  a  very  narrow  range  of  another.  It  was  therefore  as 
much  as  many  lives  were  worth  that  we  should  at  least  reach  her  un- 
observed. Fortunately  for  us,  the  shadows  of  the  land  fell  darkly  and 
strongly  on  us  ;  for  we  did  not  pull  straight  to  the  harbour's  mouth,  but 
rather  obliquely  towards  it ;  so  we  succeeded  beyond  our  most  san- 
guine expectations,  and  the  prize  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  our  very 
hands.  But  we  had  reckoned  a  little  beyond  our  host.  There  was 
an  open  space  to  cross  :  the  harbour,  though  narrow,  lay  between  us 
and  the  brig,  and  we  could  not  hope  to  pass  it  unnoticed.  Quietly, 
therefore,  but  resolutely,  each  said  to  the  other,  "  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !" 
and  at  her  we  dashed  like  men  who  pull  for  their  lives.  There  was  a 
challenge  from  the  brig's  forecastle, — a  single  musket  was  discharged, 
and  we  lay  under  her  bows.  Up  we  sprang,  and  in  five  seconds  she 
was  ours. 

Yet  a  blow  or  two  had  been  struck  while  we  were  scrambling  up, 
and  there  was  one  plunge  back  into  the  water,  nobody  at  the  in- 
stant could  tell  of  whom.  And  now  began  the  hoisting  of  canvass, 
the  cutting  of  cables,  and  the  turning,  with  might  and  main,  our  prize 
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into  mid^channeJ,  that  she  might  catch  the  land-wind,  which  h^w 

gently  but  steadily  in  our  favour.     It  is  astonishing  to  me  even  at 

this  momeot  that  we  should  have  been  permitted  to  go  Ihrough  with 

our  work  so  quietly.      Not  a  gun  from  the  shore-^Uery  opened  ; 

indeed  we  were  actiudly  under  weigh,  and  leaving  all  danger  behind^ 

before  the  Dons  appeared  to  beco^  conscious  of  our  proceedings* 

llien,  indeed,  thei'e  arose  a  prodigious  bustle  everywhere.      Men 

shouted,  drums  beat,  and  all  Cadiz  was  jroused, — but  it  was  too-lale. 

The  batteries  began  to  fire  only  when  we  were  so  far  distant  as  t9 

render  their  efforts  of  small  avail,  and  we  escaped  without  having 

been  once  struck*      We  brought  our  prize  in  triumph  under  the 

admiral's  quarter,  and  were   thanked  for  the  skill  and  gallantry 

which  we  had  displayed  in  securing  her. 

During  the  hurry  of  active  operations,  especially  when  they  are 
carried  on  at  night,  there  is  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  inquire 
into  the  casualties  that  may  have  taken  place.  It  was  not,  indeed 
till  we  broke  up  to  return,  each  boat's^rew  to  its  own  ship,  that  the 
absence  of  Ben  Hartley  was  noticed,  and  even  then  we  were  slow  to 
believe  that  he  had  not  joined  himself  to  the  other  party.  But  when 
we  met  on  our  own  quarter-deck,  and  Ben  anewei>ed  not  to  his 
name,  all  doubt  on  the  subject  was  removed.  I  recollected  the  cir- 
cumstance of  which  I  have  already  spoken, — the  splash  that  was 
heard  while  we  scrambled  up  the  brig's  sides,  and  Ben's  fate  was  no 
longer  a  mystery.  How  strange  it  is  that  the  death  of  one  man 
should,  when  k  occurs  under  such  circumstances  as  this,  afiect  us 
much  more  powerfully  than  the  loss  of  hundreds  whom  a  general  ac* 
tion  has  swept  away !  I  declare  that  there  was  deeper  and  more 
sincere  lamentation  over  Ben  than  we  had  thought  of  paying  to  the 
memory  of  all  of  whom  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  had  deprived 
us.  For  myself^  I  felt  for  a  while  like  one  whom  some  terrible  per- 
sonal  calamity  had  overtaken,  and  there  was  not  a  soul  in  our  mess 
that  did  not  mourn  with  me. 

Besides  this,  and  other  expeditions  of  the  kind,  we  moved  in  more 
than  once  to  cover  the  fire^hips,  which  in  their  endeavours  to  des- 
troy the  Spanish  fleet  at  its  moorings  wrought  the  town  of  Cadiz  no 
little  damage.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Nelson  with  his 
boat's  crew  encountered  and  made  prisoner  of  the  Spanish  command- 
ant Don  Miguel  Tyrason.  I  was  not  personally  engaged  in  that 
afi^  ;  I  only  witnessed  it  from  a  distance, — I  cannot  therefore  un- 
dertake to  describe  it.  But  the  superiority  of  British  seamen  was 
fully  proved  by  it^  inasmuch  as  Nelson  had  but  fifteen  hands  to  back 
him,  while  his  adversary  was  supported  by  siz-and-twenty.  Out  of 
these  eighteen  were  killed  in  the  m^/ee,  and  of  the  remainder  all 
received  wounds  before  they  surrendered. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  matter  concerning  which  I  would  willingly 
keep  silence, — first,  because  I  really  cannot  speak  in  full  of  it  as  to 
the  designs  of  those  engaged  :  and  next,  because  it  forms  the  one 
dark  page  in  the  volume  of  England's  naval  history.  There  was  a 
sad  spirit  of  disaffection  in  those  days  throughout  the  British  fleet. 
Grounds  of  complaint  the  seamen  doubtless  had,  and  serious  grounds 
too  when  the  movement  began ;  but  these,  at  the  period  when  Lord 
St.  Vincent's  crews  caught  the  infection,  had  been  removed  ;  as  &r, 
at  least,  as  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Portsmouth  muti- 
neers could  remove  them.     The  truth,  however,  I  believe  to  be,  that 
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a  good  deal  of  the  misfortune  is  attributable  to  the  mistaken  means 
which  were  then  adopted  of  filling  the  King's  ships.  Neither  1^ 
voluntary  Ailistment  nor  the  use  of  the  press-gang  could  hancu 
enough  be  picked  up,  and  recourse  was  had  in  an  evil  hour  to  the 
prisons.  Rogues  and  vagabonds  from  all  quarters,  pickpockets, 
thieves,  and  swindlers ;  fellows  who,  if  tried,  were  sure  to  cross  the 
herring-pond,  if  indeed  they  escaped  the  gallows,  were  allowed 
when  brought  before  the  magistracy,  to  volunteer  for  his  Majesty's 
navy, — nay,  I  am  mistaken  if^  in  some  instances,  the  very  inmates  of 
condemned  cells  were  not  cleared  out,  and  handed  over  to  the 
officers  commanding  tenders.  Now  these  fellows  had  all  a  certain 
degree  of  education,  with  a  great  deal  oi  cunning,  and  the  gift  of 
the  gab ;  and  they  were  always  ready  not  only  to  get  up  grievances 
for  themselves,  but  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  about  them, 
that  they  were  aggrieved  also.  I  know  that  in  Lord  St.  Vincent's 
fleet  we  had  our  own  share  of  these  land^sharks,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  Aink  it  was  by  them  that  our  mutiny  was  got  up.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  crews  of  several  of  the  ships  began  about 
the  end  of  June  to  run  rusty,  and  the  officers  found  it  no  easy  matter 
to  maintain  even  the  appearance  of  discipline.  And  here  again  I 
must  take  care  to  add,  that  I  make  these  statements  rather  from 
hearsay  than  personal  knowledge  ;  for  our  ship  never  caught  the 
infection,  though  no  efforts  were  spared  to  inoculate  us.  There 
never  came  a  boat  from  the  St.  George,  for  example,  that  did  not 
bring  one  or  more  disseminators  of  mischief,  who  did  their  very  best  to 
make  us  discontented  with  our  lot,  and  seemed  both  astonished  and 
annoyed  that  we  would  not  adopt  their  views.  But  they  had  a 
taut  hand  to  deal  with  in  old  Jarvis,  who  made  such  good  use  of 
the  yard-arm,  when  the  necessities  of  the  case  required,  that  he 
came  to  be  familiarly  spoken  of  among  the  seamen  as  hanging  Jarvis. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  ever  hanged  a  man  improperly  ;  and  am 
quite  sure  that  the  gentlemen  whom  he  strung  up  on  the  present 
occasion,  richly  deserved  their  fate. 

Mutiny  is  the  very  last  means  to  which  either  sailor  or  soldier  will 
think  of  resorting  for  the  purpose  of  getting  redress  even  of  serious 
grievances  ;  but  mutiny  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy — the  man  who 
can  think  of  that  deserves  more  than  hanging.  Now  such  was  pre- 
cisely the  situation  of  our  fleet  when  symptoms  of  discontent  became 
so  frequent  and  so  glaring  among  us,  as  to  render  the  interference 
of  authority  prompt,  bold  and  ruthless,  absolutely  necessary.  I 
think  it  was  in  the  St.  George  that  this  spirit  first  showed  itself, 
though  it  was  not  there  that,  in  the  outset,  at  least,  matters  were 
carried  to  an  extreme  ;  but  the  admiral  having  caused  three  rare 
jail-birds  to  be  tried  by  court-martial,  determined  that  the' St. 
George's  crew  should  have  the  honour  of  casting  them  off.  The 
people  looked  exceedingly  blank  when  the  prisoners  came  on  board, 
though  they  said  nothing,  neither  was  any  opposition  ofl^red  to  the 
arrangement  which  placed  them,  in  close  irons,  under  charge  of  the 
marines  ;  but  the  same  evening  a  remonstrance  was  presented  to 
Captain  Peard,  by  which  the  delegates  declared  that  the  whole  ship's 
company  would  stand,  and  which  he  was  required  to  lay  before  Uie 
admiral.  He  took  it,  of  course, — ^he  could  not  well  avoid  taking  it, 
— and  he  carried  it  to  the  flag-ship.  But  the  mutineers,  if  they  cal- 
culated on  overawing  Lord  St.  Vincent,  had  entirely  mistaken  their 
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man.  Captain  Pemrd  was  directed  to  return  their  paper  to  his  people, 
and  to  tell  them  that  the  culprits  should  be  executed,  as  their  sentence 
lequired*  at  the  yard.arm  of  their  ship. 

Captain  Peard  was  a  resolute  roan,  and  he  was  well  supported  by 
his  officers,  especially  by  his  first  lieutenant,  John  Hatley.     He  saw, 
from  the  bearing  of  his  cr^w,  that  there  was  mischief  brewing,  and 
he  made  up    his  mind  to  deki  with  it  vigorously  whenever  it  should 
come  to  a  head.     Accordingly,  when  on  the  evening  previous  to  the 
day  which   had  been  fixed  for  the  execution,  intelligence  reached  him 
that  their  plans  had  all  been  matured,  he  boldly  threw  himself  with  his 
first  lieutenant  into  the  waste,  where  the  ship's  company  were  assem- 
bled— ^  I   know  what  you  are  up  to,  my  lads,"  said  he.     *'  You  have 
spoken  of  seizing  the  ship,  turning  the  officers  adrift,  and  giving  these 
scoundrels  their  liberty.     I  warn  you  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  will 
cost  you  dear,  for  I  will  resist  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power ;  and, 
as  I  know  the  ringleaders,  I  will  bring  them,  at  all  events,  to  justice." 
The  men   heard   him;  but  either  fancying  that  matters  had  gone 
too  far,  or  worked  upon  by  the  obstinacy  of  their  leaders,  they  not 
only  refused  to  go  to  their  quarters,  but  gave  utterance  to  threats  of 
defiance.     Captain  Peard  and  Mr,  Hatley  had  taken  their  part,  and 
they   went  through  with  it.     They  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the 
throng,  grasped  the  ringleaders  by  the  collar,  and  dragging  them  out 
unopposed,  except  by  the  efforts  of   the  mutineers  themselves,  put 
them  in  irons.     There  is  nothing  like  a  display  of  courage  and  self, 
possession  in  such  cases  for  getting  rid  of  difficulties.     The  mutinous 
seamen  returned  at  once  to  their  allegiance,  and  the  same  night  there 
was  not  a  better  conducted  crew  in  all  the  fleet  than  that  of  the  St. 
George. 

We  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened,  and  were  therefore  at  a 
bss  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  appearance  of  a  signal,  which  as  a 
repeating  frigate  we  sent  on,  requiring  all  the  ships  to  draw 
together  round  the  St.  George.  This  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  6th  of  June.  We  obeyed  it  of  course ;  and  I  can 
testify  to  the  fact,  that  decks  more  quiet  than  those  of  the  ship  in 
question  were  not .  to  be  seen  throughout  the  fleet.  We  knew, 
indeed,  that  an  execution  had  been  appointed  for  the  morrow  ;  and 
as  the  causes  for  that  execution  were  more  than  usually  stringent,  we 
should  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  object  of  this  concentration 
was  to  give  to  it  all  the  weight  of  an  extended  example,  had  not  the 
position  of  the  St.  George  been  such  as  to  carry  us  farther  than 
seemed  to  be  convenient  from  the  harbour's  mouth.  But  as  the  case 
stood,  this  hardly  satisfied  us,  and  we  demanded  one  of  another 
whettier  all  were  right.  No  boats  were  permitted  all  that  night  to 
pass  from  ship  to  ship ;  no  certain  information  therefore  reached  us. 
Tet  the  care  with  which  the  admiral  laid  the  Ville  de  Paris  along- 
side the  St.  George,  and  kept  her  there,  left  very  little  for  a  more 
direct  messenger  to  communicate.  We  suspected  that  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  evil  spirits  had  been  busy,  and  we  watched  for  the  dawn 
of  day  with  some  anxiety.  It  came  at  last,  and  with  it  the  firing  of 
the  gun,  and  the  hoisting  of  the  pennant  halfjnast  high,  which  told 
of  preparations  going  on  for  the  violent  extinction  of  human 
life.  There  is  something  very  awful,  I  had  well-nigh  said  humiliat- 
ing, in  such  a  scene  as  that  of  which  1  am  now  speaking.  We  may 
hate  the  crime,  and  think  hardly  of  the  criminal,  but  as  the  moment 
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approaches  which  is  to  put  an  end  to  his  career,  we  shrink  ahnost  in- 
voluntarily from  the  sight  of  his  last  agonies.  I  defy  yout  indeed,  to 
close  your  eyes,  or  even  to  turn  them  awdy,  to  soon  as  the  second 
gun  gives  notice  that  all  is  in  readiness :  and  when  the  booming  of 
the  third  is  followed  by  the  running  up  of  the  doomed  men  to  the 
yard^roi,  you  watch  them  while  they  spin  aloft,  as  if  you  were  com*. 
pelled  to  do  so  by  the  influence  of  a  spell.  Poor  devils !  the  sufierings 
of  these  three  seemed  to  be  very  short  They  never  stirred  a  muscle 
after  their  heads  reached  the  block. 

Let  me  hurry  over  this  part  of  my  story.  There  was  another  court- 
martial  on  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  in  the  St  Greorge,  another  con- 
demnation,  and  another  hanging  match ;  but  there  the  matter  ended. 
Both  in  her  and  in  the  rest  of  the  ships  the  people  returned  to  their 
senses,  and  the  blockade  was  continued  with  unremitting  energy  and 
perfect  success. 

CELiPTBB   IV. 

Containing  some  account  of  other  perils  than  war  which  accompany  a  soldier's 
life,  and  showing  how  a  man  may  establish  a  quiet  claim  of  admission  into 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

From  this  date,  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  short  peace  in  1802,  I 
continued  knocking  about,  through  the  Mediterranean,  along  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  now  and  then  taking  a  cruise  in  the  Adriatic,  but  never 
setting  foot  on  shore,  at  least  in  an  English  port  At  last  the  order 
arrival — a  pleasant  one  for  us— to  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Ports- 
mouth,  outside  which  we  no  sooner  anchored  than  the  captain  left  us. 
By  and  by  came  the  signal  to  work  in  from  Spithead  to  the  harbour, 
and  to  dismantle  and  strip  the  frigate,  preparatory  to  her  being  laid  up 
in  ordinary ;  while  to  us,  who  were  still  kept  together,  births  were  as- 
signed in  an  old  hulk  hard  by,  with  full  liberty  to  go  on  shore  as  often 
as  we  liked.  I  enjoyed  this  season  of  half  work  half  play  exceed- 
ingly, but  it  did  not  last  Jong ;  for  just  as  we  were  reckon  log  on  being 
paid  ofi*,  and  sent  adrift  in  concert,  fresh  instructions  were  received, 
and  the  frigate  was  again  put  in  order  for  service.  Away  we  next  went 
to  Deptford,  where  the  Alarm,  of  twenty-eight  guns,  was  lying,  and  into 
her  we  were,  without  the  smallest  ceremony,  bundled.  But  it  soon 
came  out  that  our  connection  with  the  new  ship  was  not  intended  to  be 
a  lasting  one.  We  were  carried  round  to  Portsmouth,  and  ahnost  im. 
mediately  afterwards  got  our  discharge. 

I  bad  not  forgotten  Ben  Hartley's  injunction  to  seek  out  Sail,  and 

five  her  his  dying  message.  I  knew  that  she  was  to  be  heard  o£  in 
ortsmouth ;  for,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken.  Sail  was  not,  more 
than  sailors'  sweethearts  in  general,  very  fiistidious  as  to  Uie  sort  of 
company  which  she  kept ;  yet,  somehow  or  another,  I  had  not  been 
able,  when  there  with  the  Caroline  frigate,  to  discover  any  trace  of 
her.  This  time  I  was  more  fortunate.  We  were  paid  off  on  the 
23d  of  April,  and  that  same  day  I  met  her  at  the  Point.  Why  should 
I  make  a  short  tale  long?  Sail  was  a  kind  creature  ;  she  wept  when 
she  saw  Ben's  backy-box,  and  she  smiled  through  her  tears  as  I  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  her.  We  became  sworn  messmates  on  the  spot, 
and  the  very  next  day  we  were  married. 

My  wife  was  a  native  of  a  village  near  Birmingham ;  and,  as  all 
parts  of  tbe  w^rld  were  the  same  to  me,  I  agreed^  at  her  suggestion, 
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to  remove  thklier,  and  begin  honsekeepkig.  We  weot  acoordinglyt 
and  for  eieveral  years  I  spent  my  days  there  very  pleasantly*  if  at 
tines  aomewhat  hardly ;  for  Sail  was  an  excellent  manager ;  my  pea« 
sion  was  re^larly  paid,  I  picked  up  an  odd  job  wherever  J  could  get  it, 
and  the  arrears  of  my  pay,  which  were  at  the  time  of  our  marriage 
considerable,  helped  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  even  when  work 
was  elack.  But  the  war  broke  out  again,  and  the  prees  for  seamen  be*. 
came  by  and  by  so  great,  that  I  could  not  reckon  from  day  to  day  on 
an  escape  from  capture.  Now  I  had  got  tired  of  a  tea  Ufew  before  I 
abandoned  it  in  1803,  and  the  thought  of  returning  to  it,  aAer  so 
long  a  rest  on  shore,  was  very  disagreeable  to  me*  Yet,  as  rewards 
were  ofiered  to  such  as  would  report  to  the  officer  on  the  impress  ser^ 
▼ice  where  seamen  might  be  found,  1  knew  that  I  was  continually  at 
the  mercy  of  any  person  who  might  think  it  worth  his  while  to  seU 
me.  I  became  annoyed  and  irritable,  and  said  to  myself,  let  oome 
what  will,  I  won't  go  to  sea.  Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  that  risk*  I 
went  one  day  to  a  publichouse,  where  a  recrtlidng  party  from  the 
thirty-eighth  regiment  bung  out,  and  having  drank  pretty  freely,  I 
oflfered  myself,  and  was  accepted,  as  a  soldier.  It  was  in  the  se- 
cond battalion  of  the  thirty-eighth,  which  was  then  newly  formed, 
that  I  enlisted.  I  cannot  say  that  I  retain  any  very  agreeable 
impression  of  the  eficct  which  was  produced  upon  me  fay  my  early 
career  as  a  soldier.  The  perpetual  drill  was  a  nuisance  intolerable,  ' 
especially  to  ne,  who  could  not  for  a  long  while  be  made  to  un- 
derstand their  words  of  command ;  and  the  stiff  stocks,  and  the  pipe- 
cby,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, — £  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  at  the 
whole  concern,  or  to  be  driven  to  my  wits'  end  by  it.  But  custom 
reconciles  us  wonderfully  to  all  things.  When  we  got  our  route  for 
Ireland,  about  four  months  a^r  I  joined  the  corps,  I  had  become, 
though  I  say  it  myself,  a  smart  soldier ;  and  during  the  entire  period 
of  my  service  with  the  regiment,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  forfeited 
the  character. 

1  am  not  sure  that  much  good  would  be  accomplished  were  I  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  my  home  service,  which  wore  itself  out 
partly  in  Ireland,  partly  in  the  island  of  Gruernsey.  In  the  former  of  ^ 
these  countries  we  went  through  the  usual  routine  of  marching, — ^from 
Waterford  to  Cork,  from  Ck)rk  to  Kinsale,  from  Kinsale  to  Dublin, ' 
where  for  some  time  we  were  stationary.  In  the  latter,  which  we 
reached  in  the  early  part  of  1810,  we  did  not  linger  long.  We  were 
ordered  soon  after  our  arrival  to  join  the  army  in  Portugal,  and  em- 
barked for  that  purpose*  It  was  now,  for  the  first  time  since  our  mar- 
riage, that  I  parted  from  my  poor  wife,  and  a  sore  heart  the  parting 
occasioned  to  both ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  haste  with  which  the  wedding  . 
was  got  up,  we  loved  each  other  tenderly.  But  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  inasmuch  as  her  name  did  not  conie  up  in  the  list  of  those  who  were 
to  accompany  the  regiment.  Accordingly  she  betook  herself  to  her 
native  village,  unencumbered,  happily  for  her,  with  any  children; 
while  I  went  away  with  my  comrades  on  board  of  the  transport,  which 
waited  to  receive  us. 

We  had  a  fair  passage,  tedious  perliaps,  but  not  otherwise  uncom- 
fortable, and  landed  in  Lisbon,  where  we  were  put  into  quarters  till  the 
necessary  field  equipments  should  be  supplied.  These  came  in  due 
time ;  after  which  we  were  marched  up  the  country,  and  joined  the 
army  in  its  position  behind  the  Goa,  just  as  the  French,  under  Massena* 
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were  adyancing  to  besiege  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  We  were  immedimtely 
attached  to  Greneral  Leith's  division,  and  brigaded  with  the  first  batta- 
lion  of  the  ninth  regiment,  as  gallant  a  corps  as  ever  shouldered  arms, 
or  drew  trigger  in  presence  of  an  enemy* 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  retreat  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras, 
nor  yet  the  battle  of  Busaco,  which  broke  in  upon  its  monotony.  These 
tales  have  been  told  at  least  a  hundred  times,  and  I  could  add  nothing 
to  the  interest  which  others  have  shed  over  them.  For  what  could  I 
relate,  except  that  we  toiled  on  day  after  day,  heavily  laden*  indiffer- 
ently  fed,  and  witnessing  all  round  us  spectacles  of  desolation  which 
wrung  our  very  hearts.  So  also  in  reference  to  the  battle  ;  if  I  were 
to  give  my  version  of  it,  there  are  fifty  chances  to  one  if  it  would  not 
be  found  to  be  at  variance  with  the  versions  of  others.  I  saw  nothing, 
and  heard  nothing,  except  the  line  of  Frenchmen  whom  my  own  r^. 
ment  opposed,  and  the  noise  of  their  and  our  musketry,  enlivened 
by  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  soldiers  have  described 
their  feelings  both  before  and  after  so  frequently,  that  there  really 
seems  to  me  nothing  of  which  I  can  make  mention.  Enough,  then, 
is  done  when  I  state,  that  I  went  through  the  day's  work  un^thed, 
and  that  the  following  morning  I  retired  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
pleased  with  the  victory  which  we  had  gained,  yet  well  knowing  that 
to  retire  was  necessary. 

I  am  not,  and  never  was,  a  very  strong  man ;  and  even  at  the  date 
of  the  battle  of  Busaco  I  had  passed  my  prime.  My  early  habits, 
too,  were  all  against  me  in  sustaining  the  fatigues  of  such  a  campaign, 
and  I  sank  before  long  under  them.  At  Coimbra  I  fell  sick,  and  could 
keep  my  place  in  the  ranks  no  longer.  Together  with  many  others, 
whose  case  was  similar  to  mine,  I  was  accordingly  put  into  a  waggon, 
and  sent  on  under  an  escort  to  the  general  hospital  at  Belem.  I  can- 
not  say  that  everything  was  arranged  here  on  the  scale  of  abundance 
which  marked  the  arrangement  of  afiairs  in  the  naval  hospital  at 
Plymouth  ;  yet-we  had  no  right  to  complain,  for  the  medical  gentle- 
men  were  unremitting  in  their  attentions,  and  all  was  done  for  us,  I 
verily  believe,  which  the  state  of  the  magazines  would  allow.  But  it 
was  found,  after  I  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  for  some  time, 
that  I  was  not  likely  to  be  of  farther  use  in  Portugal ;  so  they  sent  me 
home,  together  with  a  whole  batch  of  invalids,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the 
commander-in-chief  might  deem  expedient.  To  have  kept  me  on  the 
strength  of  the  thirty,  eighth  regiment,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  have  been  clearly  an  act  of  imposture.  I  was  accordingly 
transferred  to  the  third  garrison  battalion,  and  joined  it  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1812,  while  it  was  doing  duty  among  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries, which  at  that  period  overlooked  in  all  directions  the  entrance 
of  Cork  harbour. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  composition  of  the  garrison  battalions, 
as  they  then  existed,  may  be  generally  understood.  Originally  embo- 
died  as  an  army  of  reserve,  these  corps,  fourteen  in  number,  were 
never  expected  to  serve  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom, — 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  liable  to  be  sent  anywhere  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  but  could  not  be  called 
upon  to  cross  the  seas,  even  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  one  of  our 
more  distant  possessions.  As  the  war  thickened,  however,  this 
reservation  of  their  usefulness  was  found  to  be  inconvenient;  so 
instead  of  enlisting  fresh  men,  they  had  their  casualties  supplied  by 
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drafU  from  regiments  of  the  liney  those  persons  being  selected  to  do 
duty  with  them  whom  woupds  or  natural  infirmities  had  rendered 
incapable  of  active  service.  As  soon  as  by  such  means  the  numbers 
of  two  or  three  of  them  became  abundant,  the  limited-service  men 
were  all  drafted  out  of  them,  and  thus  they  became  available,  as  far 
as  a  body  of  invalids  could  well  be,  for  any  service,  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  to  which  the  governmeiit  might  send  them.  The  third 
battalion  was  one  of  those  which  had  been  thus  dealt  with.  In  point 
of  numbers,  too,  it  was,  when  I  joined  it,  exceedingly  strong.  I 
believe  that  our  muster-roll  told  a  tale  of  twelve  hundred  rank  and 
file,  at  the  least  But  such  a  collection  of  halt  and  lame,  and  blind, 
and  sick,  and  lazy !  I  verily  believe  that  a  single  good  light  com- 
pany  would  have  thrashed  us  all.  Nevertheless,  we  were  considered 
quite  efficient  enough  for  garrison  duty  either  at  home  or  abroad  ; 
and  abroad  it  soon  came  out  that  we  were  destined  to  go.  I 
had  not  occupied  my  barrack-room  on  Spike  Island  a  month,  when 
we  received  orders  to  prepare  for  foreign  service,  and  two  or  three 
troop.:ihips  coming  in  soon  afterwards,  we  were  with  all  practicable 
baste  put  on  board  and  sent  to  sea. 

I  had  been  rejoined  by  my  wife  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whither,  on 
my  return  from  Portugal,  I  was  sent,  and  had  brought  her  thence,  not 
anticipating  another  separation,  to  Ireland.  "vVe  both  pleaded  hard 
for  leave  to  make  the  voyage  together  ;  but  this  was  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  service,  and  could  not  be  acceded  to.  Once  more,  there, 
fore,  we  bade  each  other  &rewell,  and  once  again  she  went  back  sor- 
rowful and  faint-hearted  to  her  relatives  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birmingham.  Meanwhile  the  regiment  pursued  its  voyage,  and 
early  in  the  spring  of  1813  reached  Malta.  It  may  perhaps  be  sup. 
posed  that  of  service  in  that  most  quiet  of  quiet  stations  I  can  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  tell  ;  and  had  Malta  been  circumstanced  as  it 
usually  is,  the '  supposition  would  have  been  well  founded.  But  the 
case  was  quite  otherwise.  When  we  reached  the  place  the  plague 
was  raging  with  excessive  violence,  and  the  state  of  excitement  in 
which  we  were  kept  by  it  was  extreme.  I  am  quite  ignorant  whether 
or  not  any  account  of  that  terrible  visitation  has  ever  appeared  ;  but 
to  what  I  myself  both  saw  and  heard  I  may  in  either  case  bear  my 
testimony,  warning  you  that  mine  must  necessarily  be  but  a  meagre 
narrative,  inasmuch  as  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  hinder  the 
corps  in  garrison  from  holding  any  communication,  verbal  or  other- 
wise,  with  the  inhabitants. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  plague  was  imported  into  Malta 
so  early  as  the  year  1810  or  1811,  and  that  it  was  brought  thither  by 
a  ship  from  the  coast  of  Barbary,  of  which  the  lading  was  cotton.  I 
believe,  too,  that  the  infected  goods  were  smuggled  on  shore :  for 
the  ship  was  put  into  quarantine  as  usual — and  yet  the  disease 
broke  out.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  weeks  and  even  months 
elapsed  before  the  authorities  became  aware  of  its  prevalence  in 
the  island ;  so  fearful  were  the  Maltese  of  the  consequences  which 
were  sure  to  follow,  and  of  the  total  stop  which  the  discover}' 
would  put  to  their  trade  and  their  amusements.  But  by  degrees 
things  came  to  such  a  pitch,  that  an  universal  alarm  was  created. 
People  died  by  dozens  and  scores  daily;  and  the  knell  rang  so 
often,  and  funeral  processions  became  so  frequent,  that  the  attention 
of  the  government  was  called  to  it,  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted. 
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The  result  of  that  inquiry  was  to  confirm  beyond  dispute  the  terrible 
suspicions  which  were  afloat.  It  was  found  that  the  disease,  which 
cut  off  so  many  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  was  no  ordinary  malady.  It 
did  not  show  itself  in  all  cases  in  the  same  way,  neither  were  its 
issues  invariably  fatal;  but  there  was  a  character  about  it  which 
was  not  to  be  mistaken.  Persons  might  be,  or  seem  to  be,  in  perfect 
health  up  to  a  given  moment ;  they  eat,  and  drank,  and  went  about 
their  haziness  as  usual,  till  all  at  once  a  slight  swelling,  accompanied 
by  redness,  made  its  appearance  in  some  part  of  their  bodies,  and 
health  and  strength,  and  not  unfrequently  hfe  itself,  disappeared 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  boils  in  question  affected  often 
the  forehead,  but  more  frequently  still,  the  armpits.  They  showed 
themselves,  however,  on  other  parts  of  the  body  likewise,  and  their 
progress  to  maturity  was  marvellously  quick.  If  the  patient  was 
vigorous  enough  to  hold  out  till  they  burst,  then  were  his  chances 
of  recovery  considerable ;  if  they  did  not  burst,  he  invariably  died. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  mod^  in  which  disease  did  its  work. 
People  might  be  seen  walking  the  street  apparently  in  the  highest 
health  and  spirits,  till  suddenly  tliey  were  seized  with  giddiness, 
which  did  not  throw  them  down,  but  spun  them  round  and  round, 
like  theep  when  afflicted  by  the  complaint  which  is  called  the  stag- 
^gers.  There  was  no  instance  of  a  patient  surviving  where  the  plague 
took  this  form.  He  fell  from  one  fit  into  another,  and  dyinff  in  a  few 
hours,  became  immediately  afterwards  black  and  livid,  like  one 
who  has  been  poisoned. 

No  sooner  was  the  presence  of  the  pest  made  known  than  the 
governor  adopted  every  possible  precaution,  in  order  to  hinder  the 
contagion  from  being  carried  into  the  barracks,  where  as  yet  no 
symptoms  of  the  malady  had  shown  themselves.  The  gates  of  all  were 
shut,  and  guards  mounted,  with  orders  to  shoot  those  who  should 
attempt  to  pass,  either  from  the  military  stations  into  the  town,  or 
from  the  town  into  the  military  stations.  Outposts  likewise  were 
established,  and  a  cordon  drawn  round  the  forts,  any  attempt  to 
break  which  was  to  be  dealt  with  in  like  manner  ;  while  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  send  out  the  reliefs  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  to 
clear  the  way  for  themselves  in  passing  along  the  streets,  as  if  they 
had  been  dealing  with  an  enemy.  In  like  manner  each  guard  and 
piquet,  after  it  had  been  relieved  at  its  post,  was  marched  into  one 
of  the  casemented  apartments,  where  the  men  were  required  to  strip 
to  the  skin,  and  to  bathe  in  huge  jars  of  oil.  At  the  same  time  their 
garments,  and  belts,  and  accoutrements  were  suspended  over  a  fire 
of  charcoal,  and  thoroughly  smoked ;  a  process  which  was  said  to 
have  contributed  much  to  keep  infection  at  a  distance,  but  which 
was  certainly  not  of  a  nature  to  gratify  the  colonels  of  regiments, 
who  might  have  looked  for  a  handsome  reserve  out  of  the  government 
allowance  for  clothing. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  these  precautions,  or  that  the  style  of 
living  in  barracks  had  something  to  do  with  it,  or  that  Providence 
took  more  care  of  us  than  we  either  expected  or  deserved,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  it  is  as  certain  as^  it  is  remarkable,  that  not  one  British  sol- 
dier  died  of  the  plague.  Two  years  it  was  in  the  island,  committing 
fearful  ravages  everywhere,  and  sparing  in  its  wrath  neither  the  old 
nor  the  young ;  but  it  came  not  near  the  quarters  of  the  garrison, 
except  in  one  instance,  and  that  was  a  very  remarkable  one.  Under 
the  cavalier  of  St.  Jaques,  in  the  counter- force  of  the  Port,  there 
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ii  a  casemate,  or  bomb-proof  lodging,  in  and  near  to  which  dwelt  two 
families  between  whom  all  direct  communication  was,  on  account  of 
the  plague,  cut  ofi;  though,  in  other  and  brighter  days,  they  had  been 
the  best  friends  possible.  One  of  these  consisted  of  a  Maltese  function- 
ary, the  captain,  as  he  was  called,  of  the  magazine,  whose  duty  it  was, 
to  take  care  of  the  stores  in  that  quarter,  and  of  whom  all  men  spoke 
and  thought  favourably.  He  was  an  old  man,  whom  his  very  style  of 
dress  had  rendered  remarkable,  for  he  wore  a  scarlet  coat,  in  shape 
resembling  that  which  I  now  wear,  scarlet  breeches,  and  crimson 
stockings,  with  a  cocked.hat  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  hooked 

with  bands  that  were  made  of  gold .     He,  with  his  two  daughters, 

inhabited  apartments  in  the  casemate,  and  very  quietly,  albeit  very 
contentedly,  they  passed  their  days  there.  The  other  family  of  whom 
I  have  spoken,  was  that  of  Sergeant  Crighton,  of  fhe  British  artillery, 
and  which  consisted  of  the  sergeant  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  children, 
who  dwelt  in  a  small  detached  house  hard  by.  Both  parties  had 
gardens,  which  a  wall  only  divided ;  both  parties,  too,  had  goats,  or 
rather  the  ^ats  were  their  common  property ;  and  so.  just  were  they 
in  their  dealings  one  with  the  other,  that,  rather  than  divide  the  produce 
on  each  occasion  of  milking,  they  took  it  }jy  turns  to  milk,  and 
ahcmately  kept  the  whole.  Thus,  if  the  Maltese  milked  the  goats  in 
the  morning,  the  goats  were  driven  to  Sergeant  Crighton's  for  milking 
in  the  evening ;  if  the  evening's  gift  went  to  the  captain  of  the  maga- 
zme,  the  British  soldier  put  in  his  claim  to  whatever  the  morning  might 
produce. 

So  long  as  the  bills  of  heahh  were  everywhere  clean,  there  neither 
occurred,  nor  could  occur,  any  interruption  to  this  device ;  indeed, 
the  goats  soon  came  to  understand  as  well  as  their  owners  what  was 
expected  of  them,  and  of  their  own  accord  went  from  house  to 
house  at  the  appointed  seasons.  It  came  to  pass,  however,  some  time 
after  the  plague  had  broken  out,  that  Mrs.  Crighton  observed,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  goats'  udders  when  they  arrived,  that  they  had  never 
been  milked  that  nrwrnirig.  She  was  surprised ;  but  either  because  no 
thought  of  evil  entered  into  her  mind,  or  that  she  looked  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance as  the  result  of  accident,  she  took  no  notice  of  it.  The 
animals  were  milked, — ^they  were  turned  loose  again,  and  betook 
themselves,  as  usual,  to  the  place  of  pasturage.  When,  however,  the 
same  appearances  presented  themselves  again  and  again,  Mrs.  Crighton 
became  alarmed,  and,  without  communicating  her  intention  to  her 
husband,  she  determined  to  ascertain  whether  all  were  well  with  her 
neighbours.  For  this  purpose,  she  clambered  over  the  wall,  and  made 
her  way  to  the  apartments  of  the  casemate ;  but,  though  she  knocked 
several  times,  nobody  paid  attention  to  the  signal.  She  then  pushed 
open  the  door  and  entered.  In  one  room  lay  the  father  in  bed,  and  his 
two  daughters  stretched  at  length  along  the  ffoor  beside  him.  The 
Maltese  family  were  dead,  and  the  appearance  of  the  bodies  left  no 
loom  to  doubt  that  they  had  died  of  the  prevailing  malady. 

Mrs.  Crighton  returned  to  her  pwn  home  a  sadder,  if  not  a  wiser 
woman, — but  she  returned  not  unscathed.  Either  she  had  contracted 
the  9eeds  of  the  pest  during  the  brief  space  which  she  stood  in  the 
dead  chamber,  or  the  udders  of  the  goats  which  she  milked  conveyed 
to  her  the  infection, — for  she  had  caught  the  plague.  She  communi- 
cated it,  moreover,  to  her  children,  and  within  the  customary  period 
all  became  its  victims ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  horrible  parts  of  this  hor- 
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ribk)  trn/redy,  that  people  and  houses  which  were  suspected  of  infection, 
became  things  to  be  shunned  by  all  around  them,  and  that  the  very 
consciousness  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  consequences  which  were 
sure  to  follow,  caused  the  unhappy  creatures  themselves  to  conceal 
their  misery.  Hence  both  of  these  families,  as  well  as  many  more, 
which  became  utterly  extinguished  in  Malta,  died  in  secret ;  no  one 
being  aware  that  there  was  illness  among  them,  till  its  results  became 
palpable  to  the  whole  world. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  one  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  govern- 
ment, as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  city  became  known,  was  to  ere9t 
everywhere,  in  the  ditches,  and  resting  against  the  scarps  of  the  glacis, 
numerous  temporary  hospitals.  These  were  composed  of  a  few 
boards  only,  which  being  hastily  fastened  together,  were  run  up  beside 
the  breast- work  of  the  fortifications  and  covered  over,  so  as  to  be 
impervious  to  the  weather,  with  light  deals  and  tarpaulins.  The  orders 
issued  were,  that  every  person  who  was  taken  with  the  plague,  no 
matter  of  what  age,  sex,  rank,  or  condition,  should  be  immediately 
conveyed  to  one  of  these  pest-houses,  and  that  all  the  wearing  apparel 
and  cotton  and  linen  furniture  belonging  to  the  invalid,  or  to  the  house 
of  which  he  might  have  been  an  inmate,  should  be  immediately  burned. 
These  were  terrible,  though  perhaps  necessary,  orders, — with  which  no 
human  being  complied  who  could  avoid  it;  for  cupidity  is  in  the 
human  breast  a  stronger  passion  than  the  love  of  life  itself;  and  men 
preferred  running  the  almost  inevitable  risk  of  infection,  rather  than 
that  their  property  should  be  destroyed.  In  like  manner,  there  were 
particular  persons  appointed  to  remain  and  bury^he  dead, — a  body  of 
wild  Burgomotes  from  Smyrna,  whom  the  temptation  of  large  pay 
lured  over  to  face  the  enemy,  and  to  die  or  not,  as  chance,  or  raiher 
Providence,  might  determine.  There  was  something  feari'ully  pictu- 
resque in  the  dress  and  bearing  of  these  charnelites.  They  wore 
coarse  canvass  smock-frocks,  with'  gloves  which  reached  above  the 
elbow,  boots  of  untanned  leather,  and  caps  which,  buttoning  down  over 
the  ears,  lefl  only  a  small  portion  of  their  swarthy  visages  exposed. 
Their  implement  of  office,  again,  was  a  long  hook,  in  form  and  size 
not  unlike  to  a  boat-hook,  with  which  they  seized  the  dead  body,  and 
dragged  it  from  the  place  where  it  lay,  and  threw  it  in  a  cart ;  for  in 
Malta,  as  in  London  long  ago,  the  dead -cart  traversed  the  streets  both 
day  and  night,  that  corpses  might  be  piled  upon  it, — that,  unceremo- 
niously torn  from  hands  which  would  have  naturally  prepared  them 
for  the  grave,  they  might  be  cast  unshrived,  unblest,  un mourned,  into 
holes  which  the  strange  scavengers  dug. 

The  plague  in  Malta,  was,  as  I  believe  it  generally  is,  very  capri- 
cious in  its  operations.  Multitudes  caught  it  no  one  could  tell  bow, 
and  perished;  whereas  others  who  came  in  perpetual  contact  with 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  escaped.  Sergeant  Crighton,  of  whom  men- 
tion has  already  been  made,  offered  a  striking  example  of  this  fart 
His  wife  and  children  died  beside  him ;  he  watched  ihem  in  their 
decline;  and,  when  life  beciune  extinct,  he  did  for  them  the  last 
offices  which  he  was  permitted  to  do.  He  sewed  the  corpses  in  linen 
bags,  took  them  one  afler  another  on  his  shoulder,  carried  them  to 
the  top  of  the  garden  wall  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and  dropped  them 
one  after  another  into  the  dead.cart, — ^yet  he  never  caught  the  infec 
tion.      The  Burgomotes,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  carefully 
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afa^ined  from  haodliDg  the  dead  bodieB — though  they  never  touched 
them  except  with  their  hooks,  and  underwent  frequent  ablutions  in 
jars  of  oil  and  vinegar — all,  to  a  man,  contracted  the  loathsome  dis- 
ease, and  all  died  under  its  ravages.  Ay,  and  more  remarkable 
still,  a  thorough.paced  ruffian  of  an  Irish  seaman,  who,  being  under 
sentence  of  death  for  murdering  his  captain,  had  accepted  the  altema. 
tive  which  was  offered  to  him,  and  became  a  chameUman— 4ite  and 
drank,  and  grasped  the  infected  corpses  with  his  naked  hands,  and 
went  about  unwashed  and  unmasked,  and  almost  always  in  a  state  of 
intoxicati<m,  yet  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  plague  to  the  last*  What 
became  of  him  eventually  I  do  not  know ;  but  that  the  pest  had  no 
influence  over  him  is  certain. 

There  occurred,  as  it  was  to  be  expected  in  a  place  so  visited, 
frequent  cases  both  of  tenderness  and  its  opposite,  which  were  very 
jp^ooarkabie.  Among  others,  the  following  struck  me  at  the  time, 
and  it  is  remembered  now  as  more  than  uncommonly  affectrag.  At 
a  place  called  Vittorosia,  not  far  from  the  magazine  where  Mrs. 
Crighton  died,  there  dwelt  a  Maltese  fiimily — to  what  rank  of  life 
belonging  I  cannot  tell,  but  certainly  none  of  the  meanest,  though 
icarcely  noble.  From  the  non-appearance  in  public  of  any  member 
of  that  household,  it  was  surmised  that  the  plague  had  broken  out 
asiong  them,  and  by  and  by  this  suspicion  became  confirmed  in  a 
way  which  moved  all  who  saw  it  even  to  tears.  There  came  to  the 
baloony  of  that  house  one  day  two  little  children,  the  eldest  about 
five,  the  youngest  scarcely  four  years  old,  who,  weeping  bitterly,  said 
that  their  &tl^r  and  mother,  and  all  the  rest,  were  asleep,  and  that 
they  could  not  waken  them.  The  fact  was,  that  in  that  infected 
ha^tation  there  was  no  living  thins  except  these  children.  All  had 
died— and  such  was  the  horror  of  lacing  such  a  danger,  that  nobody 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  remove  the  little  ones  from  their  living 
tomb.  Yet  they  were  not  wholly  neglected.  Day  after  day  they 
came  to  the  balcony,  and  letting  down  a  basket  by  a  string,  their 
neighbours  supplied  them  with  food  and  drink,  which  they  drew  up 
lor  themselves  and  consumed.  I  have  forgotten  how  long  this  state 
of  things  continued ;  but  I  know  that  it  went  on  for  some  time.  At 
last  intelligence  of  the  matter  came  to  the  governor's  ears,  and  the 
police  received  orders  to  remove  the  children  to  a  place  more  suited 
to  their  condition,  while  the  house  was  cleansed  of  its  putrifying  in* 
mates,  and  all  the  furniture  burned. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  inhabitants  in 
concealing  the  ravages  which  the  plague  was  making  among  them 
roee  to  such  a  height,  that  the  authorities  were  obliged  to  counter- 
work it  by  means  the  most  vigorous.  Not  only  would  each  deny 
that  there  was  sickness  io  his  dwelling,  but  their  dead  they  buried 
under  the  hearths  of  their  kitchens,  in  the  very  wells — anywhere,  in 
short,  so  that  they  might  only  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  of 
the  sanitary  corps,  and  the  confiscation  of  property  which  went 
along  with  it.  The  practice,  shocking  under  any  circumstances,  but 
in  such  fl  case  as  the  present  pregnant  with  danger  to  themselves 
and  others,  began  by  degrees  to  be  suspected  by  the  police ;  and  an 
order  went  forth,  that  the  names  of  all  who  inhabited  each  particular 
hanae  should  be  posted  on  the  door,  and  that  twice  a-day  they  should 
be  required  to  answer  from  the  balcony,  when  the  roll  was  caUed 
over.     By  these  means  nmiiy  a  train  of  infection  came  to  light,  which 
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would  hare  otherwise  been  eoooealed  for  ever,  and  many  lives  were 
saved,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  great  deal  of  valuable  but  polluted 
property*  Yet  a  bad  feeling  was  engendered  by  it  in  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  began  to  hate  the  troops — first,  bcccuase  they 
regarded  them  as  instruments  of  oppression ;  and  next,  because  they 
learned,  to  their  astonishment,  that  not  a  single  case  of  plague  had 
appeared  in  any  of  the  barracks.  To  what  horrible  inventions  will 
men  not  be  carried,  if  a  spirit  of  rancorous  and  deadly  hate  towards 
their  fellow.creatures  once  obtain  a  mastery  over  them!  Seeing 
that  our  guards  were  incorruptible,  and  their  vigilance  untiring — 
that  nothing  was  permitted  to  pass  the  barrack-gates,  not  even  pro. 
visions  or  other  necessaries,  till  they  should  have  undergone  a  pro- 
cess  of  fumigation — the  Maltese  adopted  the  expedient  of  Uirowing 
money,  and  especially  paper  money,  in  the  way  of  the  men  on  duty, 
in  the  hope  that  by  it  infection  might  be  carried  into  their  quarters. 
The  motive  which  actuated  them  in  this  proceeding  was  not  for  a 
while  suspected ;  but  the  probable  consequence  of  bringing  any  un. 
dean  thing,  even  money,  within  the  barricade  could  not  be  over* 
looked;  so  that  the  soldiers  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
lift  aught  from  the  streets,  and  positive  orders  were  given,  in  case  any 
man  should  be  caught  in  the  act  of  disobedience,  to  shoot  him  on  the 
spot.  [  do  not  believe  that  in  a  single  instance  our  people  disobeyed 
these  orders ;  but  there  were  others  whose  sense  of  duty  was  not  ca- 
pable of  overmastering  their  thirst  of  gain,  and  who  followed  their  rul- 
ing impulse  to  their  sorrow. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  police,  a  number  of  Maltese  were  at 
this  time  enrolled  as  a  sanitary  force,  whose  exclusive  business  it 
was  to  take  care  that  the  orders  of  government  in  reference  to 
the  sick  and  their  efiects  were  not  violated.  In  particular,  they  had 
it  in  charge  to  burn  the  ef^ts  of  all  who  died  of  the  plague  ;  and  as 
they  were  regularly  officered,  and  the  officers  paid  upon  a  liberal 
scale,  little  apprehension  was  entertained  that  they  would  fail  in 
their  duty.  The  government  was  deceived  in  this  respect.  Seve- 
ral of  the  officers  were  accused  of  appropriating  to  tl^ir  own  use 
large  quantities  of  valuable  stuff,  which  ought  to  have  been  consumed  ; 
and  being  put  upon  their  trial,  the  charge  was  brought  home  to 
them.  They  were  condemned  to  death  ;  and  a  gallows  l^ins  erected 
in  the  principal  square  of  Fort  Manuel,  they  were  all  hanged  without 
mercy.  Moreover,  the  belter  to  impress  the  people  with  the  wisdom 
of  paying  obedience  to  the  laws,  the  names  of  the  several  culprits, 
with  a  statement  of  their  respective  ranks,  and  of  the  offences  for 
which  t'.iey  suffered,  were  inscribed  on  marble  slabs;  which  slabs 
were  introduced  into  the  piers  of  the  gallows,  and  may  yet,  I  dare 
say,  be  seen.  I  believe  that  the  effect  of  this  example  was  good  ;  at 
all  events,  the  burnings  became  more  frequent  after  it  had  taken  place 
than  ever — and  the  heaps  of  ashes  which  were  thus  accumulated,  as 
they  lay  in  sheltered  corners,  chiefly  in  the  ditches,  have  often  been 
turned  over  since  in  search  of  jewels  and  coins,  and  not  always,  as  I 
ascertained,  unsuccessfully. 

My  tale  of  active  life  is  told ;  and  the  residue  of  a  personal  history^ 
such  as  mine  may  be  expressed  within  the  compass  of  a  few  words.* 
I  continued  to  do  duty  with  the  third  garrison  battalion  till  the  year 
1816,  when,  my  term  of  service  having  expired,  I  was  ordered  home 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  my  discharge.     The  board  at    Chelsea 
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obtained  me  a  pension  of  sevenpence  a«day,  which,  together  with  my 
iburpence  from  Greenwich,  brought  me  within  a  penny  of  the  shilling ; 
and«  a0  my  wife  was  still  alire,  I  betook  me  once  more  to  Waasul, 
where  for  some  time  we  lived  in  tolerable  comfort.  But  it  was  Gbd's 
will  to  separate  tta  hi  1825,  and  I  became  after  her  decease  a  homeless 
man*  Under  these  circumstance^  I  applied  for  admission  iftto  the 
Hospital,— and  here  I  am. 


RETIRING  FROM  BUSINESS:  A  BARGAIN* 

I. 
PoMi  Lore  growing  old,  sent  a  ueiMge  to  WeftHh 

A  friflndlj  one  though,  br  the  by ; 
Hot  rmds  were  they,  till  the  UtUe  god'e  health 

Began,  like  his  bufliness,  to  die. 
••  Friend  Weatth,**  said  Dan  Ciq>id,  *•  I  wish  to  retire,— 

Pm  weaty  «f  dealiag  in  hearts : 
I^  a  large  iloek  ob  hand,  which  I  Iwpe  yoii*ll  admiis^- 

I'll  sell  them  en  gros  or  in  parte. 

u. 
•^N''  I  is  a  lot  that  I  started  with  fint- 

They  were  Sweethearta— poor  sensitive  thinfi ! 
By  Hope  and  myself  they  were  careftilly  nurse^ 

Till  Jealousy  shot  forth  her  stings ! 
And  poisoA'd  one  so  with  her  venomoiitf  paift. 

That  Hope  left  the  other  to  aioan  }— 
Thoiurh  I  think  I  could  manage  to  joia  them  ^aiOt 

If  Pride  would  but  let  them  alone« 

ID. 

•*  N<>  2  is  a  Spinster  lot— obstinate — tough-— 

Which  has  hunjr  a  long  time  upon  hand  ; 
But,  with  your  assistance,  I  think  soon  enough 

A  sale  it  is  won  to  eommand. 
N^  3  ik  a  heart  that  was  broken  by  me 

Once,  forgetting  its  frangible  nnoaki : 
I  tried  oft  to  mend  it,^4>ut  faiTd,  as  you'll  see, 

And  I  fear  that  it  ne'er  can  be  sold. 

IV. 

**  N°  4  is  a  lot  that  I  grieve  to  resign, — 

The  material  is  all  of  the  best ; 
Bat  whether  it  comes  from  their  bdng  too  fine, 

They've  not  had  a  chance  like  the  rest ! 
la  short,  you  will  see  that,  on  setting  up  tiade, 

I  laid  in  a  various  supply, 
And  am  sure,  in  your  hands,  that  the  stock  can  be  made 

To  fetch  cent  per  cent,  by  and  by  !* 

V, 

Says  Wealth,  in  response,  '*  My  dear  Love,  lor  your  sake 

The  proposal  I  gladly  will  meet 
The  goods  at  your  own  valuation  PU  take ; 

So  send  them  per  bearer  Umt-de  mtii$  /" 
For  well  did  the  cunning  old  alchymitt  know» 

Let  them  e'en  of  their  kinds  be  the  loortf , 
He  had  only  to  gild  them,  and  custom  would  flow 

'•'^^'"•"''-*^^-*'  ,.A.W*.. 

VOL.  IV.  6 
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TALES  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT- 

WITH    TnS    ADVSNTUSES    OF    THB    AUTHOR     IN     SEABCH    OF     THBH- 
BT   ABRAHAM   ELDER,  ESQ. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

'^St.  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Myra  in  the  fourth  century,  was  a  saini 
of  great  virtue,  and  disposed  so  early  in  life  to  conform  to  ecclesias- 
tical rule,  that  when  an  infant  at  the  breast  he  fasted  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  and  sucked  but  once  on  each  of  those  days,  and  that 
towards  night.*  An  Asiatic  gentleman  sending  his  two  sons  to 
Athens  for  education,^  ordered  them  to  wait  on  the  bishop  for  his 
benediction.  On  arriving  at  Myra  with  their  baggage,  they  took  up 
their  lodging  at  an  inn,  purposing,  as  it  was  late  in  the  day,  to  defer 
their  visit  till  the  morrow ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  innkeeper,  to 
secure  their  effects  to  himself,  killed  the  young  gentlemen,  cut  theno 
into  pieces,  salted  them,  and  intended  to  sell  them  for  pickled  pork. 
St.  Nicholas,  being  favoured  with  a  sight  of  these  proceedings  in  a 
vision,  went  to  the  inn  and  reproached  the  cruel  landlord  for  his 
crime,  who  immedia'tely  confessing  it,  entreated  the  saint  to  pray  tc^ 
Heaven  for  his  pardon.  The  bishop,  moved  by  his  confession  and 
contrition,  besought  forgiveness  for  him,  and  supplicated  restoration 
of  life  to  the  children.  He  had  scarcely  finished  when  the  pieces  re* 
united,  and  the  animated  youths  threw  themselves  from  the  brine-tub 
at  the  bishop's  feet.  He  raised  them  up,  exhorted  them  to  return 
thonks  to  God  alone^  gave  them  good  advice  for  the  future,  bestowed 
bis  blessing  upon  them,  and  sent  them  to  Athens  with  great  joy  to  pro- 
secute their  studies. 

*•  St.  Nicholas  was  the  patron  of  scholars  and  of  youth,  of  sailors, 
and  of  the  company  of  parish  clerks  of  London.  He  was  called  the 
Child  Bishop,  on  account  of  the  strictness  with  which  he  fasted 
when  an  infant  at  the  breast.  Formerly,,  in  all  our  cathedrals,  his 
anniversary,  the  6lh  of  December,  was  thus  celebrated :  A  boy  to 
represent  the  boy  bishop  was  elected  from  among  the  choristers. 
He  was  invested  with  great  authority,  and  liad  the  state  of  a  diocesan 
bishop  from  the  time  of  bis  election  until  Innocents'  Day  (the  28th 
of  the  same  month).  He  was  to  bear  the  name  and  maintain  the 
state  of  a  bishop,  habited  with  a  crosier  or  pastoral-staff  in  his  hand,, 
and  a  mitre  on  his  head.  His  fellows,  the  rest  of  the  children  of  the 
choir,  were  to  take  upon  them  the  style  and  office  of  prebendaries, 
and  yield  the  bishop  canonical  obedience ;  and  further,  the  same 
service  as  the  very  bishop  himself,  with  his  dean  and  prebendaries^ 
bad  thus  been  used  to  ofiiciale,  were  to  have  performed,  the  very 
same,  mass  excepted,  was  done  by  the  chorister  and  his  canons  upon 
the  eve  and  holiday.  It  further  appears  that  this  infai.t  bishop  did» 
to  a  certain  limit,  receive  to  his  own  use  rents,  capons,  and  other 
emoluments  of  the  church.    In  case  the  little  bishop  died  within  the 
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mouth,  his  exequies  were  solemnized  with  great  pomp,  and  he  was 
interred,  like  ^ther  bishops,  with  all  his  ornaments.  There  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  cathedral  at  Salisbury  a  monument  erected  to  one  of 
these  boy  bishops.  On  the  stone  is  sculptured  the  figure  of  a  child 
clad  in  the  episcopal  habits.  It  has  sorely  puzzled  many  respectable 
antiquaries. 

**  St.  Nicholas  was  also  considered  to  be  the  patron  of  maidens.  In 
many  convents  it  is  said  that  he  used  to  come  in  the  night  of  the  eve 
of  his  feast-day  and  fill  the  nuns'  stockings  with  sugar-plums  whilst 
they  were  asleep." 

^  Fray  what  is  the  latest  date  at  which  these  boy  bishops  made 
their  appearance  V^  askdd  the  tutor ;  **  for  the  ceremony  seems  very 
extraordinary." 

^  Queen  Elizabeth  finally  put  an  end  to  it.  But  it  is  not  near  so 
extraordinary  as  the  Feast  of  Fools,  ihat  was  annually  celebrated  in 
the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Quarr,  or  Quarraria.  Upon  New-year's- 
day  they  elected  a  Fool  Abbot,  who  was  dressed  out  in  imitation  of 
the  real  abbot.  He  was  attended  by  hb  proper  officers,  ridiculously 
habited.  One  of  the  ceremonies  was  to  shave  the  precentor  of  fools 
upon  a  stage  erected  before  the  chapel,  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
who  were  amused  during  the  operation  by  his  loose  and  vulgar  dis- 
courses, accompanied  by  actions  equally  reprehensible. 

**  They  afterwards  entered  the  chapel,  and  performed  the  service, 
attended  by  every  species  of  buffi)onery ;  some  wearing  masks  repre- 
senting monsters,  or  with  their  faces  smutted  or  chalked ;  some 
personating  females,  and  conducting  themselves  indecorously.  During 
divine  service  they  sang  indecent  songs  in  the  choir,  ate  rich  pud- 
dings upon  the  altar,  and  burnt  old  shoes  for  incense,  and  ran 
jumping  all  over  the  chapel.  The  Abbot  of  Fools  performed  the 
service  habited  in  pontifical  garments,  and  gave  his  benediction. 
The  mass,  however,  was  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  was  called 
the  Fool's  Prose. 

*^  These  abominable  and  impious  ceremonies  were  probably  on- 
ginally  instituted  with  a  view  to  Christianise  the  Bacchanalia  and 
Saturnalia.     They  were  called  the  December  Liberties." 

**  Pray,  sir,  who  was  this  King  Stuflf,  sole  monarch  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  that  you  spoke  of  just  now  ?"  asked  the  tutor. 

*•  Never  heard  of  King  Stuff?"  said  the  antiquary.  **  Why,  Mr. 
Elder  informed  me  that  you  were  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  had  taken 
first-class  honours  at  Oxford.  You  must  at  least  have  read  of  Stuff 
and  Witgar  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles  ?" 

^  I  never  heard  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Never  heard  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  !"  said  the  cmtiquary,  lift- 
ing up  his  hands  in  astonishment.  **  Perhaps  you  never  heard  of 
King  Alfred  1" 

^  I  read  about  him  at  school  ;  but  I  never  troubled  m3r8elf  about 
the  history  of  Eingland  afler  I  got  to  the  University.  A  man 
Btay  take  every  degree  that  Oxford  confers  without  even  having 
heard  of  William  the  Conqueror.  But  I  can  tell  you  all  about  Ju- 
pher,  and  Mars,  and  Venus ;  and  I  could  give  you  a  very  correct 
account  of  the  lives  and  the  amours  of  the  hoathen  gods  and  god- 
desses, all  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  learn )  besides 
which—" 
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<«  But  am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  the  study  of  the  lasgnage  aad 
the  hktor}'  of  England  is  totally  neglected  ?" 

**0h  no, — not  the  knguage  certainty^  We  study  diligently  \h» 
Greek  and  Latin  languages^  from  wluch  oiir  English  tongue  is 
derived.** 

The  antiquary  puflfed  out  both  his  cheeks,  and  gave  a  very  kMig 
peculiar  whistle,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  of  us,  of  me  not  the 
least,  for  I  had  never  heard  the  old  gentleman  whistle  before.  I  bad 
no  idea  that  he  knew  how  to  whistle.  The  two  undergraduates^ 
convulsed  with  laughter,  dropped  behind  to  enjoy  their  laugh  more 
at  their  ease.  The  tutor  and  myself  looked  at  one  anotherv  and  con- 
tri?ed  to  keep  our  countenance.  After  a  long  pause,  the  antiquary 
said, 

**  And  80  you  think  that  the  EngKsh  tongue  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  t  Pray,  young  man,"  said  fa^,  addressing  one  of  the 
Oxonians^  *^  what  do  you  consider  the  Latin  word  howto  to  be  derived 
from?" 

'*  Quasi  ex  Atfmt,"  was  the  reply. 

«  Right,"  said  the  tutor. 

<* Quasi  ex  fiddlestick!"  said  the  antiquary.  *^Homo  is  dcrinped 
from  the  English  word  man,  or  at  least  from  the  Gk>thic,  which  i» 
only  an  old  form  of  the  English."  The  tutor  smiled,  and  arched  up 
his  eyebrows.  The  antiquary  continued — ^Hetn^  like  most  of  the 
common  words  in  every  language,  has  been  much  corrupted  and,  aft 
it  were,  worn  by  use.  We  meet  with  the  root,  however,  in  the  ge- 
nitive case  hofftmis.  The  adjective  humamu  is,  however,  quite  clear* 
Hu»man  signifies  the  good  man." 

^  Eu,  certainly  does  mean  good,"  said  the  tutor. 

^  In  Greek,"  added  one  of  the  younger  ones. 

^  Signifies  good  \ — to  be  sure  it  does,"  said  the  antiquary ;  ^  what 
is  more,  it  is  derived  from  the  word  good.''  The  tutor's  eyebrowa 
went  up  again.  The  antiquary  went  on — **  G  and  y  were  formerly 
pronounced  alike ;  so  that  good  is  that  which  yoo'd,  or  made  good. 
it  is  a  regular  participle-past,  though  the  rest  of  the  verb  is  ob. 
solete." 

'*  I  do  not  quite  follow  your  meaning,"  said  the  tutor. 

'*  Well,  then,"  said  the  antiquary,  **  what  is  the  meaniag  of  the 
word  humanlis  7  k  means — like  the  action  of  a  good  man.  Inhu- 
menus  means*— unlike  the  action  of  a  good  man.  Now  let  us  leave 
oat  the  hu,  and  see  what  becomes  of  it.  Immanis  means  monstrotts,. 
or  unlike  the  action  of  a  man  at  all." 

"  I'his  is  very  curious,  it  must  be  confessed,"  replied  the  tutor, 
who  was  completely  puzzled  by  this  display  of  learning.  **  Bui  you 
forgot  to  tell  me  who  this  King  Stuff  was." 

"  King  Stuff,"  replied  the  antiquary,  "  was  the  nephew  of  Cerdioy 
King  ot  the  West  Saxons,  who  was  the  son  of  Elesa,  who  was  the 
son  of  Esla,  who  was  the  son  of  Gewis,  the  son  of  Wye,  the  son  of 
Frewin,  the  son  of  Frithgar,  the  son  of  Brand,  the  son  of  Balday,  the 
son  of  Woden." 

**  Thank  you^  thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  the  tutor,  ibaring  that 
the  antiquary  was  only  stopping  to  take  breath  before  he  carried  the> 
pedigree  up  ta  Adam. 
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Hem  ncged  Jack  impudoody  put  in  big  word  io  auppcurt  of  hi« 
patron — **  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  tluU  he  came  of  a  very  respectabie 

But  the  antiquary  reproved  him  with  digoity,  saying,  **  Jack,  you  can 
know  Bocbiog  about  it. 

**  And  pray«  Mr«  Wiaierblossom,  who  succeeded  King  Stuff  in  bis 
ifiaod  kingdom  ^  " 

**  There  as  very  little  known  of  the  history  of  the  island  ^er  that 
time  till  the  invasion  of  Wulf  here,  about  which  there  is  a  very  pleasant 
history  still  remaining." 

**  We  should  consider  ourselves  under  great  obligations  to  you,  if  you 
would  favour  us  with  it." 
' "  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  so." 


WULFHEBB    THE   KIND-HEARTED. 

"*  In  tke  year  661,  Wulf  here,  the  son  of  Penda,  invaded  the  Isle 

of  Wight.      He   penetrated   with  his  ships  up  the  lake  of  Brerding, 

(now  called  Brading  Haven,)  and  seized  upon  the  town  of  Woolver. 

ton,  to  whioh  he  dM  no  injury ;  for  he  came  to  free  the  inhabitants 

from  the  cruelties  of  Sebert,  who  reigned  over  them,  and  to  caute 

the  Chnstian  truths  to  be  preached  to  the  Jutes,*^  who  then  dwelt  in 

the  Idle  of  Wight.      But  the  Jutes,  when  they  saw  the  Angles  under 

Wnlf  here  land  and  take  possession  of  their  town  by  force  of  arms, 

would  not  trust  to  their  offers  of  friendship ;  but  they  assembled  oa 

the  hills  around,  under  the  banners  of  Sebert,  and  desoeoding  like 

a  storm  from  the  mountain,  fell  upon  the  army  of  Wulf  here ;  and 

Redwald,  sumamed  the   Bold,  with  twenty  followers,  penetrated  to 

where  the  chief  of  the  Angles  fought  in  person.     But  as  they  lifted 

their  spears  to  throw  them,  Wulf  here  said,  *  Before  our  blood  flows, 

let  me  speak  one  word.      I  come  not  here  for  conquest,  or  to  destroy 

the  lives  of  the  Jutes,  but  to  free  them  from  the  cruelties  of  Sebert.' 

Then  Eedwald  the  Bold  answered,  *  The  Jutes  trust  not  to  the  Angles 

when  they  come  in  arms  and  wet  their  spears  in  our  blood.'      Balday 

threw  his  sp^r,  but  Wulf  here  aroided  it;  and  the  spear  of  Wulf  here 

struek  the  shield  of  Redwald,  but  did  him  no  injury.      But  the  Angles 

were  in  great  power,  and  the  Jutes  were  driven  back  to  their  hills. 

Many,  indeed,  fled  early  in  the  day,  for  they  loved  not  their  leader 

Sebert. 

^  Wulf  here  crossed  the  river  Yar,  and  rested  at  Brerding.f  Here  he 
built  a  Christian  church,  and  Eoppa,  a  mass-priest,  who  came  with  him, 
consecrated  it,  and  stood  ready  to  baptize  the  Pagan  Jutes. 

''After  which  Wulf  here  pursued  Sebert,  and  burned  his  castle  of 
Witgarisberigt  Afterwards  they  met  in  battle,  and  Sebert  was  slain ; 
but  Bedwald  still  held  them  at  bay.      He  was  left  almost  alone,  and  the 

*  Juti0, — Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  vol.  1.  p.  16, — ^not  Vitis,  as  Gibson  quotes  him- 
The  Goths,  Jutes,  and  Gette  were  the  same  people ;  whence  the  penmsnla  of  Jut. 
land,  as  well  as  the  isle  of  Gothland,  is  called  Gotland  bj  Khiff  Ali^d  in  the  peri. 
pltM  of  Oht-bere.  From  Jutna^cynn,  Jaatna-kno,  come  Jeiwyn,  Jenkjrns«  Jmu 
Idas,  dto^  fiM^ts  hiahly  iotesestinf  to  anomber  of  persons  at  present  inht biting  the 
principality  of  WaJcs. 

t  Brading.  t  Carisbnx>k. 
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spears  of  sereral  were  lifted  to  strike  bim,  when  a  maiden  rushed  in  and 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Wulf  here. 

**  <  Save  him  !  save  him  !  oh  Wulf  here,  sumamed  the  Kind- 
hearted !  * 

**  Her  arms  were  clasped  round  his  knees,  and  her  k)ng  yelk>w 
hair  poured  in  flowing  ringlets  on  the  ground ;  her  face,  as  it  looked 
up  for  pity,  was  the  fairest  he  had  ever  beheld.  Wulfhere's  voice 
was  heard,  and  the  points  of  his  warriors'  spears  were  turned  up- 
ward. 

"  *  Maiden,  thy  prayer  is  granted.'  He  raised  her  from  the  ground. 
*  And  who  art  thou? '  he  said. 

•*  •  I  am  Edith  of  Stenbury,*  she  replied. 

'*  Redwald  threw  down  his  weapon,  and  crossed  his  arms  upon  his 
breast. 

••  •  King  of  the  Angles,  I  am  your  prisoner.' 

»«« Chieftain,'  Wulfhere  replied,  *I  take  no  prisoners.  You  are 
free  to  come  and  to  20  as,  the  winds  of  heaven, — free  to  walk  in 
peaceful  garb  or  wear  the  arms  of  a  warrior  The  cruelties  of  Sebert 
are  no  more ; — let  those  who  have  suffered  injuries  come  to  me,  and  I 
will  right  them.' 

•(  •  Wulfhere,'  answered  Redwak),  *  you  are  justly  sumamed  the 
Kind-hearted.  We  doubted  the  word  of  a  stranger ;  but  now  we 
know  you.  You  have  brought  freedom  and  happiness  to  our 
island.' 

**  After  which  Wulfhere  and  Redwald  became  as  brothers,  and  for  a 
time  they  ruled  the  island  together. 

'*  Wulfhere  loved  the  chase,  and  he  said  one  day  to  Redwald, 

**  •  Where  shall  we  chase  the  boar  ? ' 

"  Redwald  replied,  <  The  stag  i^  on  all  our  hills,  but  the  finest  boars 
harbour  in  the  forest  of  Bordwood.' 

**  Foresters  were  sent  to  track  the  boars  to  their  lairs,  and  in  the 
evening  the  two  chieftains  took  up  their  abode  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  BoHwood,  with  their  dogs  and  foresters.  The  fire  was  lighted 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  smoke  rolled  up  through  the 
opening  in  the  roof.  While  the  venison  for  their  evening  meal  was 
being  roasted,  Wulfhere  and  Redwald  related  to  one  another  the  tra- 
ditions  of  other  days,  and  the  deeds  of  arms  that  their  fathers  had 
done.  At  length  the  meat  is  placed  upon  the  board,  and  the  winecup 
passes  round;  the  foresters  and  henchmen  share  the  feast,  and  the 
dogs  sit  watching  for  their  portion  by  their  master's  knee.  The  tinoe 
wore  on — at  length  the  straw  is  spread  upon  the  ground.  The  two 
chieftains  sleep  side  by  side — chiefs,  foresters,  and  hounds  are  soon 
wrapped  in  sleep.  But  Cuihin,  the  henchman  of  Wulfhere,  lief>  with 
his  body  across  the  wicker  door,  and  his  two  rough  boar-hounds  sleep 
beside  him.  Long  before  the  dawn  of  day  the  morning  meal  was 
broiling  on  the  fire,  and  the  wine-cup  again  passed  round ;  and  before 
the  sun  had  risen  from  the  sea  they  were  threading  the  tangled  copse> 
wood  of  Bordwood. 

<'  Wulfhere  and  Redwald  at  length  stop,  and  Cuthin,  the  henchman 
of  Wulfhere,  holding  a  single  boar-hound  in  a  leash,  stands  a  little 
behind  them.  The  forester  has  gone  round  with  his  two  hounds  to 
rouse  the  boar,  and  drive  him  towards  the  hunters.  The  forester's 
horn  is  heard— the  boar  is  up.     Wulfhere  motions  to  Redwald  to  take 
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^e  first.  Presently  the  boar  is  heard  crashing  through  the  copse* 
wood ;  Hedwald  stands  beside  the  open  pathway,  and  raises  his  spear 
on  high.  As  the  boar  rushed  past,  the  spear  struck  him  behind  the 
shoulder,  and  he  fell  dead. 

•*  *  Well  struck,  Prince  of  the  Island !'  shouted  Wulf  here.  *  The 
next  is  mine.' 

*•  They  went  to  another  spot.  The  forester's  horn  is  heard  again. 
Wulf  here  takes  his  place  ;  but  the  huge  monster  saw  the  hunter  in 
his  track,  and  would  have  turned  off  on  one  side,  but  one  of  the  hounds 
that  followed  saw  him  swerve,  and  sprung  forward  and  drove  him 
beck  again  towards  the  hunter.  But  the  boar's  course  was  unsteady, 
and  Wulf  here's  spear  gave  no  mortal  wound,  but  glanced  down  the 
side  of  his  rib,  and  stuck  into  the  ground.  The  boar  passed  by,  and 
then  turning  round,  with  blood -shot  eye  and  foaming  mouth,  he  rushes 
full  upon  Wulf  here.  Wulf  here  drew  his  sword,  and  holding  his  cloak 
before  him  with  his  left  hand,  he  dropped  upon  his  knee*  and  awaited 
the  attack.  The  boar's  tusk  had  already  stirred  the  folds  of  the  cloak 
before  Wulfhere  moved ;  he  then  spring  from  behind  the  cloak,  and 
plunj^ed  his  sword  into  the  side  of  the  boar. 

**  •  Well  struck,  King  of  the  Angles  !*  shouted  Rcdwald. 

"  *  It's  a  fine  beast !     The  next  is  your's,  Redwald.' 

**  *  111  try  if  I  can  spit  him  on  the  spear's  point,  as  the  Britons  do,' 
was  the  reply. 

•*  When  they  came  to  where  the  next  boar  was  harboured,  Redwald 
threw  oflThis  short  cloak,  and  gave  it  to  his  henchman,  unbelted  his 
sword,  and  laid  the  naked  blade  upon  the  ground  by  his  feet ;  he  placed 
the  spear  under  his  arm,  shortening  it,  so  that  his  arm  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  shafl;  he  held  the  point  firmly  before  him  with  both  his 
hands ;  and  as  the  boar  approached,  he  dropped  upon  one  knee.  The 
boar,  which  was  very  large  and  fierce,  ran  straight  at  him,  and  pierced 
himself  dead  upon  the  spear. 

**  *  That  boar  was  right  well  slain,  Redwald.  If  the  forester  has 
another  harboured,  I  will  try  my  luck  with  the  spear's  point.' 

•"Another  boar  was  found — ^the  forester's  horn  sounded.  Wulf. 
here  had  prepared  himself  as  Redwald  had  done  :  there  came,  how- 
ever^  only  two  half  grown  swine.  Wulfhere  stood  aside,  and  let 
them  pass ;  but  as  he  was  turning  away,  he  heard  the  brushwood 
crackling,  and  the  dogs  barking  behind.  He  had  hardly  time  to  drop 
upon  his  knee  and  bring  his  spear  up  before  the  boar  was  upon  him. 
The  spear's  point  'lid  not  strike  the  animal  truly ;  and  before  Wulf. 
here  could  leap  aside,  the  beast's  tusk  was  fixed  in  his  thigh,  and,  had 
not  Redwald  quickly  spitted  the  animal  with  his  spear,  Wulf  here's 
body  would  have  been  ripped  up  by  the  tusk.  As  it  was,  though  it 
had  not  time  to  tear  the  flesh,  the  tusk  had  made  a  fearful  hole. 

**  The  foresters  made  a  litter  of  boughs,  and  carried  Wulfhere 
home,  and  melancholy  were  the  countenances  of  all,  both  Saxons  and 
Jutes.  The  fair  Edith  of  Stenbury  attended  his  bedside,  and  bound  up 
his  wound.  Night  and  day  she  sat  by  his  couch  watching  the  changes 
of  the  fever,  or  altering  the  binding,  or  putting  ointments  to  his  wound. 
At  length  the  fever  led  him,  and  strength  was  returning  to  his  limb. 
He  walked  about  leaning  on  his  stafiT.  One  evening  that  he  was  alone 
with  Edith,  he  said  to  her, 

"<*  Edith,  I  enjoy  everything  that  wealth,  and  power,  and  honour 
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can  give ;  yet  one  thing  is  wanting  to  make  me  truly  bapp^.'  He 
paused.  Edith  also  remained  silent.  *  Before  I  landed  on  thus  island, 
my  mind  was  free  as  the  air«  I  had  no  care  heyond  that  of  the  passing 
moment ;  but  now  my  mind  is  full  of  auxious  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and 
fears.  Since  I  first  beheld  you,  my  fairest  Edith,  my  bosom  burns 
with  love ;  be  mine,  ond  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  men.  Say  that  you 
lore  me  not,  and  I  shall  be  the  most  unhappy.' 

<<  Edith  coloured  deep^,  and  her  looks  were  bent  upon  the  ground* 
At  length  she  said, 

'<  O, generous  Prince  of  the  Angles!  my  hand  and  my  life  are  at 
your  disposal.  Edith  of  Stenbury  is  an  orphan,  and  you  are  her  only 
chieftain ;  it  is  for  you  to  bestow  her  hand  and  her  lands  upon  whom 
it  may  please  you.  She  knows  the  duty  of  a  Saxon  maiden  too  well 
to  question  your  authority,  or  to  speak  of  her  own  wishes.  But  as 
you  have  thought  to  honour  me  above  all  the  maidens  that  you  have 
ever  seen,  to  bestow  upon  me  the  prize  that  the  fairest  of  my  sex  are 
sighing  for,  it  is  but  ri^ht  that  I  should  tell  you,  that  though  I  would 
serve  you  in  all  humility  and  duty ;  yet  that  love  which  is  already 
possessed  by  another  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  bestow.  Wulf  here,  I 
am  not  worthy  of  you — I  could  not  render  you  happy." 

**  Wulf  here  and  the  maiden  long  looked  upon  the  ground  in  silence 
—they  were  both  very  sorrowful.     At  length  Wulf  here  asked, 

**  *  Does  he  who  holds  your  affection  love  you  in  return  V 

"  *  That  I  know  not.' 

^  *  Now  it  flashes  across  my  mind.  The  tone  of  voice — the  devoted 
energy  with  which  you  prayed  for  Redwald's  life. — Have  I  gvessed 
right  r 

*^  The  maiden  gave  no  answer,  but  her  cheek  was  tinged  with  « 
deeper  crimson,     wulf  here  called  his  henchman, 

'* '  Bring  Redwald  here. — Redwald,  speak  truly.  Do  you  love  this 
maiden  V 

**  Redwald  replied,  *  I  do,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  but  I  fear 
she  returns  not  my  love.' 

"  Wulf  here  said,  *  Ydu  are  both  believers  in  the  Christian  truth : 
let  Eoppa  pronounce  his  blessing  on  you,  that  God  may  pro^r  the 
union.' 

**  It  was  done  so. 

"  Then  said  Wulf  here,  *  The  south  wind  which  now  blows  will  to. 
'  morrow  fill  my  sail.     I  shall  leave  you,  my  dear  friends,  and  this  beau- 
tiful island,  never  to  return  again.    Govern  the  islanders  in  justice,  as 
I  have  done.     Ethelward,  the  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  wUl  proteol 
you  with  his  powerful  arms,  for  I  was  his  sponsor  in  baptism.' 

^  The  next  day  Wulf  here  entered  his  ship ;  and  as  lie  took  his  leave 
of  Redwald  and  Edith  he  passed  his  rough  hand  across  his  eyes.— - 
'Farewell!  Farewell  for  ever !'" 
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ki  order  to  prove  to  you  that  my  power  of  execution  is  m  no 
way  inferior  to  my  imagination«  I  send  you  the  enclosed  commence. 
meat  of  a  nautical  tale,  which  I  had  prepared  some  time  ago  for  a 
magazine;  and,  would  you  believe  it,  it  was  returned  to  me.  Since 
then,  fifteen  long  years  have  elapsed.  But,  even  now,  except  a  few 
trifling  professional  inaccuracies  (too  trivial  to  be  mentioned,)  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  laurek  that  decorate  the  heads  of  other  men 
should  not  also  flourish  round  the  head  of  Olinthus  Jenkinson.  Judge 
between  us. 

"  ADVENTCrRBS   OF   A   KAINTOP-CBOSSTRSE- M Alf . 

"  I  was  born  of  respectable  and  affluent  parents  in  the  town  of 
Sunderland,  and  at  my  baptism  received  the  name  of  Theophilus 
Gangway.  I  had  always  had  a  penchant  for  a  sailor's  life,  and  at 
last  my  desires  were  gratified  Many  were  the  tears  that  my  poor 
mother  shed  when  the  fatal  post  brought  the  letter  from  my  uncle, 
Sir  Hector  Blowhard,  ordering  me  to  join  the  Outrageous,  then 
lying  at  Portsmouth,  and  fitting  up  for  the  West  Indies.  It  was  an 
event  I  had  long  earnestly  desired ;  but  when  I  came  to  see  all  the 
preparations  for  my  knapsack  (so  I  understood  that  one's  clothes,  and 
the  portmanteau  that  contained  them  were  termed  in  the  navy), 
1  must  own  that  my  feelings  fairly  got  the  better  of  me.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  I  had  better  have  remained  at  the  classical 
and  commercial  academy  where  I  was  in  course  of  being  instructed  in 
every  single  thing  that  could  render  a  man  a  useful  or  agreeable 
member  of  society ;  but  it  was  now  too  late,  my  maintop-crosstree- 
man's  commission  had  received  the  royal  signature,  and  I  was  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman.  My  knapsack  was  carefully  stocked  with 
all  the  little  comforts  that  might  be  necessary  for  my  voyage; 
it  contained  six  flannel  waistcoats,  two  pairs  of  stockings,  four- 
teen pairs  of  Angola  gloves,  one  of  white  kid,  and  a  piece  of 
Indian  rubber  to  clean  them,  for  the  balls  at  Bermudas,  one  pair 
of  Scotch  galligaskins  in  case  of  a  hurricane,  a  package  of  sootjee, 
or  vital  potion,  and  a  tureen  full  of  portable  soup  in  case  of  a  wreck, 
one  flowered  dressing  gown,  two  pairs  of  superfine  black  kersey- 
meres, with  large  fobs  to  keep  the  watches  in,  and  lastly,  two  dozen 
toothbrushes,  and  a  few  copies  of  Byron's  Corsair.  By  making 
presents  of  these  last,  it  was  my  intention  to  conciliate  to  myself  the 
good  will  of  the  sailors.  It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  we  sat 
down  to  dinner  that  day ;  my  father  employed  the  few  moments  that 
were  left  in  giving  me  a  few  useful  admonitions  for  my  conduct. 
•  Offey,  my  boy,*  said  he,  *  you  are  about  to  leave  us  for  a  watery 
home :'  he  also  quoted  Burns,  and  informed  me  that  my  march  was 
to  be  on  the  mounting  wave,  my  home  within  the  deep ;  this  was  to 
support  his  last  observation.  '  Ay,  ay,  sir !"  said  I  (this  I  under- 
stood  to  be  the  correct  expression). — •  Eye,  eye,  sir  1  mind  your  own 
eye,  I  toll  you  ;  and  take  this  as  my  last  paternal  warning  : — ^Never 
smoke  except  in  a  gale ;  and  never,  oh  never  touch  ardent  spirits 
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except  in  a  fog !' — '  Lor,  father*'  said  my  little  sister,  *  I  just  hney  I 
see  our  OfTey  ordering  the  men  about.  What  will  you  say  to  them* 
Oflfey  ?'— •  You  be  hung !'  replied  I,  in  my  altitudes.  «  Offey, 
Offey,  youMl  break  your  mother's  heart  if  you  lake  to  swearing  like 
a  trooper  in  that  fashion !' — '  A  trooper/  said  1,  bristling  up  like  a 
lieutenant,  «ah,  mamma,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  do  not  British  tars 
always  swear?' — *  Never  you  swear,  whatever  other  naughty  boys 
do;  but  try  to  engage  your  companions'  affections  by  uniformly 
amiable  conduct,  gentlemanly  manners,  and  virtuous  habits ;  sooner 
OF  later,  my  dear  boy,  depend  on  it,  you  will  pain  the  esteem  of  the 
whole  fleet,  and  be  consulted  by  the  port  admiral  as  long  as  he 
lives !' 

**  A 11  things  must  come  to  an  end,  and  so  did  our  dinner.  It  was 
now  four  o'clock,  and  the  mail  in  which  my  place  had  been  booked 
was  to  pass  at  t-ix  ;  we  therefore  cried  and  kissed  alternately  for  the 
hundred  and  twenty  minutes  that  were  yet  remaining.  My  mother 
as  a  parting  gift  provided  me  with  six  cambric  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, in  case  I  should  be  troubled  with  catarrhs ;  my  father,  on  his 
part,  presented  me  with  his  blessing,  and  three  deal  planks  for 
boarding,  taken  from  poor  Carlo's  kennel.  These  last  wei^e  tied  to 
the  top  of  my  gun  case — or,  as  I  afterwards  learned  to  call  it,  gun- 
carriage — and  were,  I  understood,  indispensable  as  a  part  of  my 
outfit :  lastly,  my  little  sister,  hanging  round  my  neck,  pressed  into 
my  hand  a  little  pink  box,  with  a  white  label  on  the  middle,  on 
which  was  inscribed  in  gold  characters.  'A  Souvenir  from  Sunder- 
land.' At  last,  bidding  them  all  good  b'ye,  and  giving  Carlo  a  pinch 
on  the  ear  to  keep  him  in  mind  of  me,  for  which  he  gave  me  a  bile 
on  the  thumb  to  keep  me  in  mind  of  him,  I  left  the  home  of  my 
youth ;  Tom.  the  footman,  accompanying  me  down  to  the  mail,  which 
had  already  heaved-to  opposite  the  Hen  and  Chickens.  My  knapsack, 
consisting  of  two  trunks  and  the  gun  carriage,  was  shipped  on  board, 
and  I  stowed  myself  away  in  the  hold. 

**  There  were  already  in  before  me  one  old  gentleman,  and  a  boy 
about  my  own  age,  who,  with  his  aunt,  was  proceeding  to  a  seminary 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.  My  language  now  became  strictly  tech- 
nical. *Well,  messrfjate,  what  cheer?' said  I,  poking  the  boy  amid, 
ships,  for  I  wished  to  impress  him  with  proper  notions  of  my  digni- 
ty. « Sir !' — *  What  cheer,  eh,  brother  V — *  I  do  not  know  what  you 
allude  to,  sir.' — *  Here's  a  hay-making  son  of  a  sea-cook !  Mayhap, 
old  lady,  this  youngster  a'nt  in  the  service  ?' — *  In  service,  sir !  do  you 
take  my  nephew  for  a  foolboy  ?' — •  Avast !  avast !  old  lady,  slow  your 
jaw,  and  mind  your  helm,  will  you  ?  I  only  wished*to  know  if  this 
youngster  had  the  honour  of  serving  his  king  and  country,  as  I  have, 
instead  of  wearing  out  his  lubberly  carcass  at  home  in  idleness.' — •  A 
tea-pot  in  a  storm!'  said  the  old  gentleman  in  the  corner,  who  had 
as  yet  said  nothing. — *  A  tea-pot,  sir?  Do  you  allude  to  me?  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  is,  old  fellow,  I  will  clear  away  my  guns,  and  fire  into 
you  in  a  pig's  whisper,  if  you  poke  your  fun  at  me  in  that  fashion.* 
— *  Ah,  you'll  clear  away  your  guns  and  fire  into  me  in  a  pig's  whis- 
per, if  I  poke  my  fun  at  you ;  you  will,  will  you  ?' — *  Ay,  that  will  I, 
old  fellow  ;  so  mind  your  eye,  my  hearty,  and  haul  down  your  foretop- 
mast  stay-sail!  If  you  don't  look  to  yourself  I'll  lufl*you  in  less  than 
no  time,  and  have  you  into  the  latter  end  of  next  week  before  you 
know  where  you  are !' 
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Am  this  last  obMrvation  produced  nothiogbat  a  laugh,  I  felt  •omewhat  . 
nettled  ;  but  I  durst  scarcely  proceed  to  opeo  demonstrations  of  hoitil. 
ity,  as  I  might  have  chanced  to  get  the  worst  of  it,  so  I  pretended  not  to 
hear,  but  put  my  bead  out  of  the  window,  and  hailed  the  coachman  with 
*  Maintop  ahoy  !  how's  the  weather  ?' — '  Pretty  well,  youngster;  how 
are  you  V 

**  This  second  rebuff  fairly  drove  me  into  port ;  but  I  contented  my- 
self with  thinking  of  the  old  proverb  of  the  pearls  and  swine,  and  kept 
my  nautical  demonstrations  to  myself  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  Sup- 
pose this  ended,  and  me  land^  at  tbe  White  Horse,  Fetter  Lane. 
Here  1  found  a  servant  waiting  for  me,  who  conducted  me  to  a  dark 
loolcing  house  in  Fore  street  in  the  city,  tenanted  by  a  wholesale  draper, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  transacting  all  my  father's  pecuniary 
business  for  him.  He  was  a  little,  short,  middlelaged  man,  by  name 
and  surname  John  Stubbs,  and  had  lately  provided  himself  with  a  help, 
mate,  who  was  amazingly  fine  on  the  strength  of  having  received  her 
education  at  a  boarding  school  at  Peckham  :  to  me  she  was  all  sugar, 
to  her  husband  all  lemon.  She  talked  a  good  deal  of  Italian  skies,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  last  Kt^epsake,  and  when  1  had  last  had  the 
felicity  of  meeting  with  my  revered  uncle  Sir  Hector,  and  how  Lady 
Blowhard  and  the  olive  branches  were  getting  on.  1  returned  satis, 
factory  answers  to  the  queries  ;  and  as  all  evenings  must  come  to  an 
end,  so  did  this,  although  it  was  somewhat  of  the  longest.  Next  day  I 
had  a  private  conference  with  Mr.  Stubbs  as  touching  my  outfit,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  most  of  the  articles  with  which  I  had  provided 
myself  were,  comparatively  speaking,  useless.  This,  however,  he 
undertook  to  set  to  rights  for  me.  Accordingly  he  acted  as  my  guide 
to  a  bouse  in  Cornhill,  well  known  to  all  those  gentlemen  whose  fate  it 
is  to  be  outward  bound ;  and  here  I  was  provided  with  all  things  that 
might  be  necessary  as  a  viaticum  in  my  future  progress  to  the  Nelson, 
ship  of  England.  All  these  mauers  being  seuled,  and  my  place  taken 
in  the  Portsmouth  mail,  1  partook  of  my  farewell  dinner  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stubbe,  and  wended  on  my  way,  like  John  Bunyan's  pilgrim, 
rejoicing. 

*<  I  could  not  help  feeling  rather  surprised  at  finding  the  same  old 

gentleman   as   a  companion,  with   whom   I   had  travelled  up  from 

Sunderland  ;  he.  too,  seemed  to  recognize  me,  but  did  not  show  any 

outnard  symptoms  of  being  aware  of  my  presence.     I  must  own  that 

I  felt   somewhat  cowed,  I  scarcely  knew  why,  and  refrained  from 

demonstrating   my  nautical  ardour  by  any  outward  tokens,  so  the 

journey  passed  heavily  enough,  being  only  interrupted  by  a  dispute 

between  two  drunken  sailors  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  a  cheating 

pot.boy.       It   is,  however,  scarcely   worth  while  recording  all  the 

questions  and  answers  delivered  on  both  sides,  till  the  matter  ended 

by  the  pot.boy  being  knocked  bead  over  heels  by  one  of  the  sailors 

whom  he   attempted  to  cheat.      Suppose  us,  then,  to  have  arrived  at 

Portsmouth,  and  to  be  fairly  deposited  at  the  Fountain;  and   now 

having  smelt  the  salt  water,  1  felt  myself  all  alive  again.      I  ought  at 

once  to  have  repofted  myself,  but  this  1  was  determined  not  to  do  until 

I  had   aired  my  uniform  a  liule.     I  proceeded,  therefore,  do\yn  the 

street,  and  called  in  at  the  Blue  Posts  for  a  nor'wester,  requesting  the 

waiter   to  amalgamate  the  alcohol  and  lymph  in  the  proportions  of 

one  half  grog  and  the  other  half  spirits  neat,  thus  speedily  setting  at 
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AAttght  say  ikthsr's  pracepts,  m  it  was  as  bright  a  daj  m  a  tnan 
would  wish  to  look  upoQ.  But,  as  before  remarked,  I  was  now  an 
officer  aad  geotleoian,  and  wished  in  this  manner  to  demonstrate  my 
independence. 

^I  now  lighted  a  weed»  and  proceeded  onwards  ready  for  any 
adventure  that  might  befall  me.  My  first  impulse  was  to  stop  at  a 
SBMtll  optician's  shop,  to  contemplate  my  epaulettes  in  one  of  those 
lound  mirrors  which  are  there  to  be  found  suspended  in  the  window. 
Upon  saeiog  my  mouth  elongated  to  an  unnatural  siae,  and  my  head 
degenerated  into  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Norfolk  biffin,  I  was 
immediately  seized  with  the  not  unnatural  desire  to  proceed  to  Uie 
voir  du  faiif  and  retaliate  this  insult  upon  the  aggressor.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  object,  I  shoved  my  fist  through  the  window,  thereby 
breaking  and  creating  many  fanesj  and  was  immediately  collared  by 
a  whey-faced  apprentice,  who  demanded  my  name,  and  the  sum  of 
fourteen  and  sixpence  for  damages.  With  the  first  I  was  very  ready, 
— Maintop-crosstree-man,  Theophilus  Gkmgway,  H.M.S.  Outrageous, 
now  lying  at  Portsmonth,  and  fitting  out  for  the  West  Indies,  nephew 
to  Sir  Hector  Blowhard,  now  one  of  the  Lords'  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty;  but  as  to  the  latter  demand,  I  could  only  reply — no 
efiSdcts ;  for  although  I  had  the  wherewithal  about  me  to  satisfy  the 
{iemand,  I  thought  that  it  must  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  to  pay  for  that  which  he  had  damaged.  Accord. 
ingly,  I  left  my  dirk  in  pledge,  and  being  somewhat  rudely  ejected  from 
the  tenement,  I  snatched  a  parting  glance  at  my  epaulettes,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  High  Street,  with  the  most  professional  swagger  I 
could  muster  up. 

'<  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  small  respect  which  was  paid  roe, 
as  also  at  the  ill-suppressed  sneer,  and  the  impertinent  stare  with 
which  the  announcement  of  my  rank  was  received.  I  determined, 
however,  to  gain  that  by  my  own  exertions,  which  was  denied  to  me 
by  the  ignorant  vulgar.  I  soon  found  myself  at  the  Battery,  where 
there  were  two  or  three  sentinels  upon  duty ;  and  being  somewhat 
nettled  by  the  ill-usage  I  had  met,  I  determined  to  prove  to  the 
world  the  extent  of  that  authority  with  which  his  Majesty  had  been 

ftleased  to  invest  me ;  so  I  saluted  the  sentries  with  '  Heave-to,  ye 
ubbers,  and  bear  up  on  the  topsail  tack  ;  fore  and  main-sails 
haul  up,  now  back  the  maintop-sail,  and  fire  a  broadside  up  to 
larboard,  d*ye  hear ! ' — *  Ay,  ay,  sir  ;  if  you  tells  us,  I  suppose  we 
must;  but  it's  clear  ag'in  orders  !  I  say,  Bill,  does  he  take  us  for 
marines  1  but  if  this  officer  sa3rs  we  must  do  it,  I  'spose  we  must,  so 
bear  a  hand — sharp's  the  word ! — But,  please  your  honour,  tlte  admi* 
ral's  stopped  our  allowance  of  powder,  as  he  says,  to  retrench  the 
expenditure  of  the  executive  :  how  can  we  manage  7 ' — ^  Why  double 
shot  the  guns,  to  be  sure,  you  set  of  know.nothings ! '  This  last 
observation  proceeded  from  a  gentleman  habited  like  myself,  and  I  of 
course,  ashamed  to  have  been  non.plussed,  chimed  in  with,  *  Bear  a 
hand,  and  about  it  smartly ! ' — *  Knock  off  the  guns ! '  said  my  new 
friend,  ♦  Stand  by— cant'em  round — all  ready  there  forward  t ' —  •  Ay, 
ay,  sir ! ' — *  Fire  away  then ! ' 

**  I  had  screwed  myself  up  to  concert  pitch  to  hear  the  explosion ; 
but  instead  of  the  guns  going  ofi*,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  all  my 
friends  bursting  out  into  a  laugh  that  seemed  to  be  a  direct  insult  to 
me,  so  I  addressed  them  with,  '  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  fine  fel- 
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I0W89  if  70Q  do  not  pttt  jour  helm  up,  mid  aluid  by  lo  run  right  up 
to  the  top  of  the  squarcsail  iu  less  tbao  do  time,  I  wtlJ  hare  you  aU 
coofined  in  the  oourt  martial,  as  sure  as  I  am  an  officer  and  a  geiMl^ 


"*  Having  thus  espectorated  my  spleen,  and  shown  them  who  it  was 
they  had  to  deal  with,  I  prepared  to  eyacuate  the  ground^  as  I  felt 
myself  scarcely  equal  to  carry  on  the  dialogue*  My  brother  officer 
tamed  round,  and  severely  reprimanded  the  military ;  and  thea  join- 
ing me,  took  my  arm,  and  requested  to  know  to  what  ship  I  belonged^ 
at  the  same  time  expressing  a  wish  to  improve  my  acquaintance.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  made  physiognomy  a  study,  and  had  never  seen 
80  fine  a  development  of  countenance  as  mine ;  indeed  he  might  say 
that  he  had  dabbled  in  bumpology,  and  could  at  once  inform  me  in 
what  part  of  the  service  I  was  likely  to  succeed :  if  I  would  but  permit 
him  he  thought  that  he  might  ho  of  some  service  to  me  in  this  way. 
He  then  twitched  off  my  cap,  and  proceeded  to  demonstrate.  ^  Hero !, 
a  large  organ  of  boarding. — Well,  I  never !  I  say,  messmate,  have  you 
met  with  an  accident  here  ?  the  organ  of  rising  in  the  service  most 
prominent ! — Destruction  dearly  nuirked  !  A  most  prom^ing  indi* 
cation  of  secretiveness ;  why  you'll  be  a  treasurer  to  the  nness!'— • 
'  Mess,  sir ! '  said  I,  bristling  up,  *  what  d  'ye  mean  7  ' — ^  Why  that  you 
are  a  broth  of  a  boy,  as  the  Kilkenny  cats  are  in  the  habit  of  observe 
ing ;  and  that  you  '11  prig  bottles  of  wine  from  the  gunroom,  till  all 's 
blue  again.  But  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  hearty,  we  'd  better  get 
on  boanl,  for  the  ohaaeellor  of  the  exchequer  has  issued  orders  to  that 
effect.' — « No,  you  don't  say  so ! ' — *  Yes,  but  I  do,  though  ;  so  we  11 
get  into  the  gig,  and  be  on  board  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-post ! ' 
'  In  a  gig  ?  None  of  your  tricks  upon  travellers ;  I  'm  up  to  snuff,  my 
fine  fellow  ! ' — *  Ay,  and  a  pinch  or  two  over  ;  we  shan't  do  you  in  a 
hurry,  I  see !' 

♦*!  felt  invigorated  by  this  compliment,  and  accompanied  my  new 
friend  down  to  the  Point,  where  we  stepped  into  a  boat  and  shoved 
off.  He  soon  pointed  out  to  me  a  black-looking  ship  with  two  masts, 
which  he  informed  me  was  H.  M.  S.  Outrageous,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns,  only  the  guns  were  not  yet  on  bosrd.  There  were  a 
number  of  dark  men  in  tarpaulin  hats,  hauling  sacks  of  coal  up  the 
side;  he  observed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  junior  lieutenants 
had  taken  more  than  usUal  exercise  this  morning.  As  my  cue  was 
not  to  be  surprised  at  anything,  I  contented  myself  with  agreeing  with 
him,  and  we  pulled  up  alongside.  My  friend  observed  that  the  com* 
panion-ladder  had  been  removed  in  consequence  of  the  equinoctial 
gales,  but  that  we  could  easily  mount  by  means  of  a  rope.  In  a  few 
moments  I  had  scrambled  op  the  side,  and  every  vein  swelled  with 
patriotic  pride,  as  I  trod  for  the  lirst  time  the  quarter-deck  of  my  gal- 
lant ship."  •  •••»♦ 

My  gentle  public,  when  you  were  a  little  boy  (I  speak  of  you  col- 
lectively), was  it  ever  your  fate  in  those  hak^yon  days,  when  a  nail 
brush  and  a  dancing- master  were  things  **to  dream  of  not  to  tell;" 
when  you  despised  your  sisters  because  they  were  girts,  and  liked 
lollypops  and  Bonaparte's  ribs  because  they  were  sweet ; — was  it,  I 
say,  ever  your  fate  to  come  across  two  compilations,  or  either  of  them, 
of  which  one  was  called  Tales  of  Terror,  the  other  Legends  of  Hor- 
ror ?  In  these  were  to  be  found  Agnes,  or  the  Bk>ody  Nun,  and  the 
Field  of  the  Forty  Footsteps,  in  all  their  primal  glory.    You  have,  I 
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ab  sure.  Then  you  miist  remember  that  the  style  of  conclusion  to 
each  number  was  this, — that  they  wound  your  infant  mind  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  expectation,  and  then,  when  you  |iad  twisted  one  or 
more  of  the  metal  buttons  off  your  bottle-green  suit  with  intensity  of 
interest,  that  you  were  let  down  short  (like  an  upset  at  the  comer  of 
Hatton  Garden,  where  the  eight  pennyworth  of  danger  rises  to  its 
highest  power),  by  one  of  the  conjunctions  copulative  or  disjunctive. 
**  The  lady  sate  in  that  lone  and  distant  turret,  listening  to  the  fitful 
sobbing  of  the  moaning  breeze ;  she  clasped  her  infout  to  her  breast, 
and  looked  at  the  clock,  for  well  she  knew  that  the  fatal  hour  was 
come  when  that  dark  and  malignant  spirit  might  no  more  influence 
the  destiny  of  Sir  Bertoldo's  heiress.  The  band  is  now  upon  the 
hour !  one  second  more,  and  she  is  safe  ! — pne— only  one  !  Merciful 
Heaven !  a  sound  of  footsteps  is  heard  in  the  corndor,  the  door  bursts 
open,  and — ^" 

So,  even  so,  by  the  malignity  of  that  base  and  degrading'bditor  is 
the  public  cut  off  from  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  this  gallant 
youth ;  all  the  sprees  in  Portsmouth,  the  metaphysical  allusions  to 
soap,  the  quarter-deck  scene,  the  cockpit  scene,  the  gunroom  scene, 
the  maintop  scene,  the  nigger  scene,  two  shipwreck  scenes,  and  one 
of  famine — unmitigated  famine, — two  battle  scenes,  and  a  ball  at 
Bermuda ! 


THE  BLIND  GIRL  TO  HER  MOTHER. 

O  mother  dear !  I  'm  sure  His  spring — 

Pray  lead  me  forth  among  the  flowers 
To  where  my  gentle  brothers  play. 

And  pass  such  happy  hours ; 
To  where  the  stream  runs  purling  by, 

Whose  tiny  waves,  as  I  am  told, 
Look,  when  reflected  by  the  sun. 

Like  beauteous  dazzlinyr  gold. 

0  mother  dear !  my  sisters  kind 
They  bring  roe  flowers  I  cannot  see, 

And  talk  of  things  so  beautiful, 

The  siffht  of  which  is  not  for  me ; 
Of  how  Uie  son  shines  forth  at  daj, 

And  decks  a  sky  most  fair  to  view ; 
How  moon  and  stars  appear  at  night« 

Amid  a  space  of  azore  blue. 

While,  mother  dear,  the  sun,  and  moon, 

And  stars  to  me  are  all  the  same, — 
Flowers,  and  streams,  and  budding  trees, 

I  know  them  only  by  their  name. 
But  yet,  dear  mother,  I  *m  not  sad ; 

For,  when  I  'm  seated  on  thy  knee, 

1  hear  thee  whisper  •*  God  is  love,** — 

That  He  will  ever  watch  o*er  me. 

And  when,  dear  mother,  thou  art  gone, 

And  sisters,  brothers  pass*d  away, 
I  hear  thee  whisper,  **  He  *11  be  near. 

To  guide  my  steps  and  cheer  my  way." 
My  mind  you  nil  with  holy  things ; 

And,  thouffh  I  cannot  see. 
That  onto  othan  teeming  dark 

Is  Ugkt  and  cUar  to  me.  J.  M.  C* 
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RAMBLES  AMONG  THE  RIVERS.— No.  IV. 
THE  THAMES  AND  HIS  TRIBUTARIES. 

BT  CHABLSS  MACKAY. 

Approach  to  Richmond* — ^The  grave  of  Thomson. — Wit  among  the  Torobstonea. 
Richmond  Palace. — The  Battle  of  the  Gnats.    View  from  Richmond  Hill.^A 

Song  by  Mallet. — Gay,  the  poet. — ^Traditions  of  Ham  House. — Eiel.pie  Island. 

The  Poetical  Sawyer. — Anecdote  of  Kean. 

As  we  passed  Kew-Bridge,  our  mind  was  filled  with  a  multitude  of 
eoofused  ihou^htB,  reminiscences  intricately  blended,  of  poetry  and  the 
poets;  of  Jeanie  Deans,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ;  of  Richmood  Hill, 
aad  the  charms  of  its  far.fanr)ed  lass;  and  of  '*  maids  of  honour" — 
the  chief  delicacies  of  the  place, — which,  with  a  carnivorous  appetite, 
we  longed  to  devour.  But,  as  we  approached  nearer  our  thoughts 
became  more  distinct,  and  fiaaily  fixed  themselves  upon  the  memory 
of  James  ThomsoD,  the  delightful  bard  of  the  Seasons,  who  is  buried 
upon  the  spot*  *'  O !  yes,"  said  we,  quoting  the  ode  of  his  friend 
Collins, 

**  Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 

When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest. 
And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 
To  bid  thy  gentle  spirit  rest." 

We  were  thus  musing,  whea  a  merry  strain  now  broke  in  upon  oar 
meditations.  The  band  which  had  accompanied  the  steam-boat  from 
London,  struck  up  t^he  familiar  air,  "  The  lass  of  Richmond  Hill ;"  a 
custom  which  has  been  observed  ever  since  steam.boats  have  plied  in 
this  part  of  the  river,  to  give  us  notice  that  Wi  were  at  our  journey's 
end. 

Without  stoppinglto  ascend  the  hill,  we  struck  at  once  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town,  aiSd,  by  dint  of  inquiry,  found  ourselves  in  a  few  mo- 
ments in  front  of  the  ancient,  humble,  but  in  our  eyes,  beautiful  church 
of  Richmond.  We  forthwith  srrolled  through  the  churchyard,  in 
search  of  the  sexton  or  door-keeper,  that  we  might  give  him  his  fee, 
end  be  admitted  inside.  One  of  the  first  objects  that  caught  our  atteo- 
tk>n  was  a  neat  marble  tablet  upon  the  wall,  with  a  medallion  head 
sculptured  upon  it,  and  inscribed  with  the  simple  words.  **  To  the  me* 
roory  of  Edmund  Kean  :  erected  by  his  son,  Charles  Edmund  Kean, 
1839 ''  We  paused  a  moment,  and  look  off  our  hats,  for  we  are  of 
the  number  of  those  who  pay  reverence  to  the  inanimate  sod,  and  the 
sen^less  ashes  beneath  it,  if  those  ashes  have  ever  been  warmed  by 
the  soul  of  genius,  or  of  goodness.  We  are  also  of  the  number  of  those 
who  are  critical  in  monunriental  inscriptions,  and  we  considered  this 
brief  one  for  a  while,  and  owning  that  it  was  enough,  passed  on.  After 
inquiry  at  one  of  the  cottages  that  skirt  the  churchyard,  we  were  di- 
reeled  next  door,  to  the  pew-opener,  and  that  personage  readily  under- 
took to  escort  us  over  her  little  building;  as  important  to  her,  and  con- 
taining monuments  as  magnificent,  and  as  well  worth  looking  at,  as 
either  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey.  If  we  were  pleased  withnhe 
outside  appearance  of  the  church,  we  were  still  better  pleased  when  wa 
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entered  within.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  edifice,  just  large  enough  for  a 
village,  with  a  fine  organ,  neatlj  carved,  and  welUcovered  pews,  and 
walls  almost  hidden  by  monumeQlal  tablets,  aod  the  whole  looking  as 
grand  and  modest  as  true  piety  itself. 

Our  cicerone,  \Sk»  one  who  tms  i^  aeotHtemed  (o  her  task,  was 
leading  us  round  the  church,  beginning  from  the  beginning,  and  show- 
ing us  in  due  order  the  tombs  of  the  worthies  of  Richmond,  when  we 
broke  in  upon  her  established  practice,  and  requested  her  to  point  out 
at  once  the  grave  of  Thomson.  She  led  the  way  immediately  to  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  church,  whoA,  opening  a  pew-door,  sbe  bade  us 
enter.  We  had  heard  much  talk  of  the  munificence  of  the  Earl  of 
Puchan  in  erecting  a  memorial  over  the  poet's  ashes,  and  we  looked 
around  as  accordingly  for  some  handsome  piece  of  monumental  mar- 
ble,  which  might  be  worthy  of  the  donor,  and  sufiScient  (or  its  avowed 
purpose, — the  satisfaction  of  the  bard's  admirers.  We  couM  not  con- 
ceal  the  expressbn  of  our  disappointment,  when  the  pew.opener,  bid- 
ding  us  mount  upon  the  seat  of  the  pew,  pointed  out  to  us  a  piece  of 
eopper  about  eighteen  inches  square,  so  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
observer, — so  I4ackened  by  time,— «nd  so  incrusted  by  the  damp,  that 
it  WES  quite  impossible  to  read  one  line  of  the  inscription. 

'^Then  yeu  have  not  many  visiters  to  this  tomb?"  said  we  to  the 
pew-opener. 

«•  O !  yes,  we  have,"  replied  she  ;  "  but  they  are  not  so  particular  as 
you,  sir ;  not  one  in  a  hundred  cares  to  read  the  inscription ;  they  just 
look  at  it  from  below,  and  pass  on.'' 

We  took  out  our  pocket-handkerchief,  and  began  to  rub  the  damp 
verdigrise  from  the  copper  as  the  pew-opener  spoke ;  which,  she  ob- 
serving, niounted  also  upon  the  bench,  «nd,  taking  her  own  handker- 
chief from  her  pocket,  rubbed  away  with  as  much  earnestness  as  we 
did.  The  dirt  was  an  inch  thick  upon  h ;  besides  which,  the  letters 
were  of  the  same  colour  as  the  plate  on  which  they  are  engraven,  so 
that  after  all,  we  were  afraid  we  should  be  obliged  to  give  over  the  at- 
tempt as  quite  hopeless. 

*<  There,"  she  said,  *«  now  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  read  it,"  as 
the  rust,  by  a  vigorous  application  of  her  hands,  was  transferred  from 
tlie  tablet  to  her  handkerchief.  **  I  think  you  might  manage  to  make 
it  out,  if  you  are  particularly  anxious  about  it." 

We  tried  again  accordingly,  and,  with  some  trouUe,  read  the  ibl- 
lowing  inscriptHMi. 

**  In  the  earth  below  this  tablet,  are  the  remains  €fi  James  Tbomtoa, 
author  of  the  beautiful  poems,  entitled  <  The  Seasons,'  *  The  Castle  of 
Indolence,'  dz^.,  who  died  at  Richmond,  on  the  22d  of  August,  and  was 
buried  there  on  the  29rh,  O.  S.,  1748.  Tlie  Bari  of  Buchan,  unwilling 
that  so  good  a  man,  and  sweet  a  poet,  should  be  without  a  memortair 
has  denoted  the  place  of  his  interment  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  ad- 
mirers, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1792. 

^  Father  of  light  mad  life !    Thou  good  supfomo  I 
Oh  !  teach  me  what  is  good !    Teach  me  Thjvelf ! 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice. 
From  every  low  pnnrait,  and  feed  my  son! 
With  knowledge,  conacious  peace,  and  virtue  pore, 
Saored,  sabatantia],  Bflrer-fadtBg  bliaa  !** 
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"  We  wish,**  said  we  to  ourselves,  **  that  his  lordship^  taste  had  been 
M  good  as  his  intentions,  and  that,  instead  of  this  tnimpeiy  piece  of 
bri[s8« — which  cannot  have  cost  him  much  nK>re  than  five  pounds, — ^he 
had  pat  up  a  marble  tablet,  which  one  might  have  read  without  all  this 
acrubbing.      How  much  better,  too,  it  would  have  been,  if  his  lordship 
bad  not  obtruded  his  own  name  upon  it !"     If  we  had  continued  our  so- 
liloquy much  longer,  we  should  have  found  fault  not  only  with  the  taste 
and  liberality,  but  with  the  motives  of  his  lordship  ;  but  we  were  saved 
from  the  uncharitableness  by  the  pew.opener,  who  broke  in  upon  our 
medhatioD  to  rendind  us  that  immediately  under  the  pew  on  which  we 
stood  lay  the  ashes  of  the  poet. 

**  Wbat,  was  he  buried  within  the  church  ?"  said  we. 
**  No,"  replied  ^  pew.opener,  **  on  the  outside,  just  against  the 
wall ;  but  the  church  has  been  enlarged  since  that  day  to  make  room 
for  the  organ  :  so  that  the  wall  passes  right  across  his  coffin,  and  cuts 
the  body  in  two,  as  it  were." 

•*Cuts  the  body  in  two !"  repeated  we,  **  and,  did  no  charitable  soul, 
when  this  thing  was  proposed,  so  much  as  hint  that  the  church  might 
have  been  made  a  little  larger,  so  that  the  whole  body  might  have  been 
brouffht  inside  ?" 

*•  f  never  inquired,"  said  the  pew-opener ;  "  but,  surely,  sir,  you'll  go 
and  see  the  grave  of  the  great  Mary  Ann  Tates  ?  Lord  bless  you,  sir, 
Bore  people  go  to  see  that  grave  than  any  other  in  the  church  !" 

••  The  great  Mary  Ann  Yates !"  said  we  in  some  perplexity ;  for,  to 
our  shame  be  it  spoken,  we  had  forgotten  the  name,  and  we  did  not  like 
to  expose  our  ignorance  to  the  pew-opener.  '*  Oh,  by  all  means,"  said 
we,  making  the  best  of  the  matter,  and  following  our  conductress  to  the 
other  end  of  the  church  towards  the  communion-table. 

**  There,"  said  the  pew.opener,  removing  a  small  mat  with  her  foot, 
and  directing  our  attention  to  a  plain  slab  on  the  floor,  **  there  lies  the 
body.     Of  course  you've  heard  of  her  t" 

We  said  nothing,  but  made  a  feint  of  being  so  engrossed  with  the 
epitaph  as  not  to  have  heard  the  inquiry. 

•*  She  was  very  celebrated,  I've  been  told,"  added  she,  after  a  pause  ; 
"  and,  indeed,  I've  heard  that  Mrs.  Siddons  wasn't  anything  like  equal 
to  her." 

This  observation  enlightened  us ;  our  ignorance  was  cleared  up.  We 
gazed  upon  the  grave  of  the  creat  Mary  Ann  Yates, — the  tragic  actress, 
Mrs.  Yates,  so  greatly  admired  in  her  day,  and  a  woman  of  undoubted 
genius  in  the  pursuit  she  had  chosen.  ^*  And  such,"  thought  we,  ^  is 
mme  ;  a  mere  matter  of  circles  and  classea  Pilgrims  come  to  the 
tomb  of  a  person  celebrated  in  one  sphere,  who  are  ignorant  that  in  the 
next  grave  sleeps  one  who  was  just  as  celebrated  in  another,  and  who 
do  not  even  know  that  such  a  person  ever  existed.  The  worshippers 
of  poetry  never  heard  of  the  actress ;  the  admirers  of  the  actress,  in 
all  probability*  never  heard  of  the  poet,  and  so  on,  through  all  the  vari- 
ous ranks  and  denominations  of  society."  We  w^e  thus  cogitating, 
when  the  pew-opener  told  us  that  she  had  some  other  very  fine  tombs 
to  show  us,  and  with  such  an  emphasis  upon  the  word /Sue,  as  impress- 
ed us  with  the  notion  that  she  would  think  we  slighted  her  monuments, 
(and  she  was  evidently  proud  of  them,)  if  we  refused  to  look  at  them. 
We  went  round  accordingly,  and  up  into  the  galleries,  where  several 
tablets  were  pointed  out  to  us,  with  warm  eulogia  upon  the  sculptured 

VOL.  VI.  ^ 
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cherubim,  or  other  ornaments  that  supported  them.  But  one  only 
struck  us  as  remarkable,  a  plain  blue  stone,  with  a  Latin  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  Robert  Lewes,  a  Cambro-Briton  and  a  Lawyer,  who 
died  in  the  year  1649,  '*  and  who,"  said  the  epitaph,  "  was  such  a  great 
lover  of  peace  and  quiet,  that  when  a  contention  began  in  his  body  be- 
tween  life  and  death,  he  immediately  gave  up  the  ghost  to  end  the  dis. 
pute."  There  is  wit  and  humour  even  in  the  grave.  There  is  an  en- 
tertaining French  work,  entitled  '*  Des  grands  Hommes  qui  sont  morts 
en  plaisantant ;"  one  as  entertaining  might  be  made  upon  the  subject  of 
**  Wit  among  the  tombstones."  It  would  not  be  uninstructive  either, 
and  would  afford  numberless  illustrations  of  that  unaccountable  propen- 
sity of  many  people  to  choose  the  most  solemn  things  as  the  objects  of 
their  merriment.  The  richest  comedy  ever  penned  fails  to  excite  more 
laughter  tlian  the  lugubrious  jokes  of  the  grave-diggers  in  Hamlet ;  and 
sextons,  mutes,  and  undertakers,  are  the  legitimate  butts  of  the  jester 
and  caricaturist  all  over  the  world. 

Having  lingered  in  the  church  until  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity, 
we  proceeded  towards  Rosedale  House,  where  Thomson  resided,  and 
where  the  chair  on  wliich  he  sat,  the  table  on  which  he  wrote,  and  the 
peg  on  which  he  hung  his  hat,  are  religiously  preserved,  as  relics  of  de- 
parted  genius.  Greatly  to  our  sorrow,  we  were  unable  to  procure  ad- 
mission. It  was  an  inconvenient  hour  for  the  family,  and  we  had  not 
come  properly  provided  with  an  introduction.  There  was  no  help  for 
it,  and  we  therefore  walked  on  towards  the  Green.  The  house,  after 
the  poet's  death,  was  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Ross,  who  had  so  much  ve- 
neration for  his  memory  that  he  forebore  to  pull  it  down,  though  small 
and  inconvenient,  but  enlarged  and  repsured  it,  at  an  expense  of  nine 
thousand  pounds.  It  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  the  widow  of  the  admiral,  who  participated  in  this  feeling  of 
her  predecessor,  and  repaired  the  alcove  in  the  garden,  where  the  poet 
used  to  write  in  the  fine  weather.  Within  it  she  replaced  his  table, 
and  inscribed  over  the  entrance, 


'*  Here  Thomson  sung  the  seasons,  and  their  change.** 

Over  the  back  seat  at  this  table  hangs  a  board,  upon  one  side  of  which 
are  the  following  words,  **  James  liiomson  died  at  this  place,  August 
22nd,  1748  ;"  and  upon  the  other  a  longer  memorial,  with  a  strange  and 
unpleasing  affectation  of  fine  writing  about  it,  which  runs  as  follows : — 
•*  Within  this  pleasing  retirement,  allured  by  the  music  of  the  night- 
ingale, which  warbled  in  soft  unison  to  the  melody  of  his  soul,  in  unaf- 
fected cheerfulness,  and  genial  though  simple  elegance,  lived  James 
Thomson.  Sensibly  alive  to  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  painted  their 
images  as  they  rose  in  review,  and  poured  the  whole  profusion  of  them 
into  his  inimitable  *  Seasons.'  Warmed  with  intense  devotion  to  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  its  flame  glowing  through  all  its  composi- 
tions, animated  with  unbounded  benevolence,  with  the  tenderest  social 
sensibility,  he  never  gave  one  moment's  pain  to  any  of  his  feUow-crea- 
tures,  save  by  his  death,  which  happened  at  this  place  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  1T48." 
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Prom  Rosedale  House,  the  present  name  of  this  dweiling,  we  stroll- 
ed up  Kew  Foot-Lane,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  Green,  a  large  open 
space,  which  does  not  belie  its  name,  surrounded  with  many  comforta- 
able-looking  houses,  and  rows  of  venerable  trees. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  Kings  of  England  stood  upon  this  spot. 
There  is  little  of  it  left  now  except  the  gateway,  and  that  little  oners 
nothing  to  satisfy  the  gaze  of  any  but  the  mere  antiquary.  It  does  not 
look  old  and  venerable  enough  for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  being 
so  patched  up  by  and  wedged  in  between  surrounding  houses  as  to  have 
alinost  lost  its  distinctive  character.  Several  kings  and  queens  of 
England  lived  and  died  upon  this  spot ;  Edward  I.  and  IL  resided  here, 
and  Edward  III.  died  here)  deserted  in  that  last  hour  by  all  the  flatter- 
ers  and  parasites  who  had  fattened  upon  his  bounW;  even  Alice 
Pierce,  the  mistress  of  his  bosom,  flying  from  his  side,  and  leaving 
him  to  die  with  no  more  attendance  than  if  he  had  been  a  beggar, 
giving  up  the  ghost  in  a  ditch.  Richard  II. ,  the  next  king,  passed 
much  of  his  time  at  this  manor ;  in  whose  days,  at  Sheen,  as  we  are 
informed  by  that  veracious  chronicler,  Stowe,  *' there  was  a  great 
fi|fhting  among  the  gnats!  They  were  so  thick  gathered,"  says  he, 
**  that  the  air  was  darkened  with  them,  and  they  fought  and  made  a 
great  batde.  Two  parts  of  them  being  slain,  fell  down  to  the  ground, 
the  third  part  having  got  the  victory,  flew  away,  no  man  knew  whither. 
The  numoer  of  the  dead  was  such  that  they  might  be  swept  up  with 
besoms,  and  bushels  filled  with  them."  With  what  a  gusto  does  the 
M  historian  describe  this  battle !  how  persuaded  he  seems  of  its  truth  ! 
and,  with  what  a  relish  for  the  marvellous,  and  expectation  to  find  the 
same  in  his  reader,  does  he  note  every  circumstance !  Many  of  the 
battles  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Liancaster,  are  dismissed 
by  him  with  hardly  more  notice. 

Anne,  the  queen  of  Richard  IL  died  in  this  building.  She  was  so 
tenderly  beloved  by  her  husband,  that  he  cursed  the  place  where  she 
died,  and  would  never  afterwards  inhabit  it.  The  very  sight  of  the 
boilding  so  moved  him  to  grief,  that  he  gave  directions  that  it  should 
be  pulled  down.  The  order  was  only  pajtialjy  executed,  but  the  build- 
ing.Temained  in  a  ruinous  condition  until  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  who 
repaired  it,  and  founded  three  religious  houses  near  it.  It  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  who  built  it  up  again  more  mag. 
nificently  than  before,  and  first  altered  the  name  of  the  village  from 
Sheen  to  Richmond,  which  it  has  ever  since  borne.  Henry  VIII.  also 
resided  here  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  and  once  instituted  a 
grand  tournament  on  the  Grreen,  at  which  he  fought  in  disguise.  He 
afterwards  exchanged  it  with  Wolsey,  for  the  more  magnificent  palace 
of  Hampton  Court ;  but,  after  the  fall  and  death  of  tlmt  minister,  the 
palace  again  reverted  to  the  crown.  Elizabeth  was  confined  in  it  for 
a  short  time,  during  the  reign  of  her  sister,  and  here  she  died  broken* 
hearted  for  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  During  the  dissensions  of 
the  revolution,  this  palace  met  some  rough  treatnient  from  the  hands 
of  the  republicans,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  pulled  down.  It  has 
never  since  held  up  its  head  in  the  world,  but  has  gradually  pined  away 
to  its  present  condition. 

There  are  few,  and  those  few  must  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
natural  beauty,  who  ever  pass  Richmond  without  ascending  its  far.  ^ 
&med  hill,  and  gazing  upon  tlie  landscape  which  stretches  beneath  it 
How  beautiAil  is  the  ^t-quoted  exclamation  of  her  poet*. 
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**  ElMihantmg  yale,  bejood  wlutte*iBr  the  i 
Haa  of  Acaaia  or  Heaperia  mmr  I 
O,  vale  of  bliw!    O,  aofUj-awelliiig  hilla, 
On  which  the  power  of  caltiration  lies. 
And  joys  to  aee  the  wonder  of  hia  toiL 
Heaveoa!  what  a  groodly  proepect  apreada  aroond 
Of  hilla  and  dalea,  and  woods  and  lawna,  and  aptrea, 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  atreams !  ** 

We  have  read  many  descriptioos  of  this  favourite  ipol;  and,  before 
we  had  seen  it  we  were  aknost  afraid  to  visit  it,  for»  like  Wordsworth 
and  the  Yarrow,  *<  we  had  a  vision  of  our  own,"  and  dreaded  lest  the 
reality  should  **  undo  it."  But  curiosity  was  at  last  triumphant,  and 
we  went,  and  found  reality  more  lovely  than  the  pictures  which  had 
been  drawn  of  her  either  by  the  pencil  or  the  pen.  The  first  time  we 
ever  ascended  the  hill,  the  landscape  was  illumined  by  the  rays  of  a 
hru^t  noon-tide  sun,  and  the  waters  of  the  Thames,  stretching  out  right 
befere  us,  were  illumined  with  a  lon^  streak  of  light,  and  the  far 
forest  gleamed  in  the  radiancy  as  their  boughs  were  waved  to  and 
iro  by  a  strong,  but  pleasant,  south-west  wmd.  Distant  Windsor 
was  visible ;  and,  hundreds  of  neat  villas,  and  other  pleftsipg  ob- 
jects, gratifi^  the  eye,  to  whichever  side  it  turned ;  the  Thames 
freshening  and  Enlivening  the  whole.  As  we  stood,  the  sky  became 
ofvercast ;  dark  clouds  arose  upon  the  horizon ;  the  wind  blew  colder 
tkan  iu  wont ;  while  a  few  laige  drops  of  rain  gave  notice  of  an  im- 
pending storm.  The  Terrace  was  soon  bare  of  its  visiters ;  all  sought 
shelter  from  the  rain ;  but  we  remained  to  watch  the  tempest,  and  the 
changes  it  wrought  upon  the  landscape.  It  was  glorious  to  see  how 
the  trees  waved,  like  fields  of  com,  as  the  storm  blew  over  them, 
and  the  smart  showers  whirled  around ;  now  hiding  one  spot  by  the 
thickness  of  the  rain,  and  now  wheeling  past  another,  and  obscuring 
it  in  like  manner.  The  distant  heights  were  no  longer  visible,  and 
we  could  just  see  the  Thames  winding  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
curling  itself  into  tiny  waves  under  the  breath  of  the  storm.  The 
blossoms  of  the  wild  chestnut  trees  fell  thick  around  us,  as  we  stood,  di^ 
fiishig  a  more  delicious  fragrance  through  the  air ;  and  the  very  dust 
of  the  ground  seemed  odorous  as  the  moisture  fell  upon  it.  Sud* 
denly  there  was  a  flash  right  over  Windsor  Castle,  and  all  its 
towers  were  perceptible  for  an  instant,  and  then  hidden  again.  Suc«> 
cessive  flashes  illumined  other  spots  ;  and,  while  the  rain  was  pierc- 
ing through  our  garments,  we  had  no  other  thought  than  a  strong 
desire  to  become  an  artist  by  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and  at  one 
touch  of  our  pencil,  to  fasten  upon  enduring  canvass  a  £Bdthful  repre- 
sentation of  the  scene. 

It  was  admiration  of  this  spot  that  inspired  the  now  neglected 
Mallet,  the  friend  of  Thomson,  and  a  dweller  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  write  that  beautiful  song  of  his  in  praise  of  the  Thames,  which 
deserves  to  be  better  known. 

**  Where  Thamea,  along  the  daisy'd  meads, 
His  wave,  in  lucid  mazes  leads. 
Silent,  slow,— serenely  flowing. 
Wealth  on  either  shore  bestowing. 
There,  in  a  safe,  thoagh  small  retreat, 
Qont^t  and  Love  have  fixed  their  seat ; 

Love,  that  counts  his  duty  pleasure  ; 
Content,  that  knows  and  hugs  hia  treatuie. 
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*'  Fton  art,  firam  jealoiny  MQare, 
Ai  ikith  anblamed,  as  friendahip  para, 
Vain  opinion  noblj  scorning, 
Virtne  aiding,  life  adorning, 
Fair  Thames,  along  thy  flowery  side, 
May  those  whom  iWh  and  Reason  guide, 
All  their  tender  hours  improving, 
liive  like  us,  beloved  and  beloving.** 

Descending  the  terrace,  and  crossing  the  bridge,  how  pleasant  is  the 
walk  along  the  Middlesex  bank  of  the  river  to  the  village  of  Twick* 
enham,  and  its  oTd  grey  church,  where  Pope  lies  buried !  But,  plea- 
santer  still  is  it  to  take  a  boat,  and  be  rowed  up  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  unlocking  the  stores  of  memory  as  we  pass,  and  sajring  to  our- 
lelves,  •*  Here  on  the  right,  lived  Bacon. — Yonder,  at  West  Sheen, 
lived  Sir  William  Temple  ;  and  there  was  born  the  celebrated  Stella ; 
and  at  the  same  place  Swift  first  made  her  acquaintance. — ^And  here, 
again,  is  Marble  Hall,  where  the  beauteous  IjEidy  Sufiblk  kept  open 
boose  for  all  the  wits  of  the  neighbourhood."  , 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  places  we  pass  there  is  a  neat 
tittle  rural  hut,  called  Gky*s  Summer-house,  where,  according  to 
traditk>n,  that  amiable  poet  wrote  his  celebrated  febles  for  the  infant 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  currying  court  favour,  but  getting  nothing  but 
neglect  for  his  pains.  «*  Dear  Pope,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother  poet, 
**  what  a  barren  soil  I  have  been  striving  to  produce  something  out  of! 
Why  did  I  not  take  your  advice  before  my  writing  fables  for  the  Duke, 
not  to  write  them,  or  rather  to  write  them  for  some  young  nobleman- 
It  is  my  hard  fate, — ^I  must  get  nothing,  write  for  or  against  them." 
Poor  Gay  I  Too  well  he  knew,  as  Spenser  so  feelingly  sings  in  his 
Mother  Hubbard's  Tale, 

**  What  hell  it  was  in  suing,  long  to  bide. 
To  lose  good  days,  that  might  he  better  q>ent ; 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow  ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow  : 
To  fret  the  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares  ; 
To  eat  the  heart  through  comfortless  despairs  ; 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run. 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone  t" 

Yet  one  cannot  help  thinking,  after  all,  that  it  served  him  right ;  for, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  he  was  ready  to  wield  his  pen  either 
for  or  against  the  court,  as  might  be  most  profitable.  Who  but  musf 
regret  that  a  man  of  genius  should  ever  have  been  reduced  to  so  pitifiil 
an  extremity  ?  Who  but  roust  sigh  that  he  should,  even  to  his  bosom 
friend,  have  made  such  a  confession  ? 

At  a  short  distance  beyond  Gay V  Summer-house,  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river,  stands  Ham  House,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
noted  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  where  he  and  his  four  colleagues, 
Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  and  Arlington,  held  those  secret 
meetmgs,  which  acquired  for  them  a  name  infamous  in  English  his- 
tory, tlw  Cabal, — a  word  which  their  initials  happened  to  compose. 
In  the  house,  now  the  residence  of  the  Countess  ot  Dysart,  are  pre- 
served many  memorials  of  the  Lauderdale  family.  According  to 
tradition  this  is  one  of  the  olaces  in  which  Charles  the  Second  took 
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refuge  after  the  battle  of  Worcester;  and  it  is  also  ^  said  that  the 
great  gate  leading  to  the  Ham  avenue,  has  never  been  opened  to  any 
meaner  visiter  since  the  hour  when  the  fugitive  king,  after  he  left 
the  wood  of  Boscabel,  was  admitted  within  it  for  a  night's  shelter. 
Another  tradition,  which  is  still  more  questionable,  asserts  that  here 
also,  as  at  Boscabel,  he  hid  himself  among  the  branches  of  an  oak  to 
escape  a  party  of  his  eager  pursuers.  A  shattered  trunk  of  a  tree  in 
Ham  Lane  was  formerly  shown  to  the  visiter  as  the  identical  ro3ral 
oak  ;  and  a  fair  which  is  annually  held  on  the  spot  on  the  29th  of 
May,  has  tended  to  countenance  the  belief  among  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  have  no  notion  that  any  incredulous  and  too 
precise  examiner  into  dates  and  facts  should  deprive  them  of  their 
traditions.  However,  **  truth  is  strong,' '  and  truth  compeb  us  to 
say,  that  their  royal  oak  is  only  a  counterfeit. 

Just  before  we  arrive  at  Twickenham,  there  is  a  small  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  called  by  some  "  Twickenham  Ait,"  but 
better  known  to  the  people  of  London,  as  '*  Eel-pie  Island."  The 
tavern  upon  the  island  is  famous  for  its  eels,  and  the  mode  of  dress- 
ing them,  and  during  the  summer  season  is  visited  by  great  crowds 
from  the  metropolis.  Clubs,  benefit  societies,  trades'  unions,  and 
other  confederations,  frequently  proceed  thither,  each  member  with 
his  wife  and  children,  or  his  sweetheart,  to  feast  upon  the  dainties  of 
the  spot  On  a  fine  Sunday  especially,  Eel-pie  Island  is  in  all  its 
glory,  thronged  with  '*  spruce  citizens,"  **  washed  artisans,"  and 
*'  smug  apprentices,' '  who  repair  hither,  a«  Byron  has  it,  *'  to  gulp 
their  weekly  air," 

*'  And  o'er  the  Thames  to  row  the  ribbon*d  £101,** 

or  to  wander  in  the  park,  which  thanks  to  the  public  spirit  of  one 
humble  individual,  is  still  open  to  every  pedestrian.  Though  some- 
what of  an  episode,  the  history  of  the  right  of  way  through  this 
pleasant  park  is  deserving  of  mention.  In  the  year  1758,  the  Princess 
Amelia,  daughter  of  GtK>rge  the  Second,  who  was  ranger,  thought 
fit  to  exclude  the  public  ;  but  an  action  was  brought  against  her  by 
Mr.  John  Lewis,  a  brewer,  and  inhabitant  of  Richmond,  which  he 
gained)  and  the  princess  was  forced  to  knock  down  her  barriers. 
The  public  right  has  never  since  been  disputed,  and  the  memory  of 
the  patriotic  brewer  is  still  highly  esteemed  in  all  the  neighbourhood, 
and  his  portraits  sought  after,  as  memorials  of  his  courage  and  per- ' 
severance* 

But  to  return  again  to  Eel-pie  Island.  The  place  was  the  favourite 
resort  of  Kean  for  a  few  months  before  his  death.  The  boatman  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  hire  was  the  boatman  generally  employed 
by  the  great  actor,  and  from  him  we  learned,  that  afler  the  fatigues 
of  the  mght  were  over  at  the  theatre,  he  often  caused  himself  to  be 
rowed  to  Eel-pie  Island,  and  there  left  to  wander  about  by  moon, 
light  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  ^morning.  The  tavern  used  at 
that  time  to  be  frequented  by  a  poetical  sawyer  of  Twickenham 
whose  poetry  Kean  greatly  admired.  The  first  time  he  heard  the 
sawyer  s  rhymes,  he  was  so  delighted  that  he  made  him  a  present  of 
two  sovereigns,  and  urged  him  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  seas  of 
authorship.     By  his  advice  the  sawyer  rushed  into  print,  and  published 
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a  twopeooy  vdume  upon  the  beauties  of  Eel-pie  Island,  the  delights  of 
me-eatiDgy  and  various  other  matters  of  local  aod  general  interest.  ^ 
Kean  at  this  time  was  so  weak,  that  it  was  necessary  to  lift  him  in  and 
out  of  the  wherry — a  circumstance  which  excited  the  boatman's  curi- 
osity to  go  and  see  him  in  Richard  the  Third  at  the  Richmond  Theatre. 
**  There  was  some  difference  then,  I  reckon/'  said  the  honest  fellow ; 
**  so  much  that  I  was  almost  frightened  at  him.  He  seemed  on  the 
stage  to  be  as  strong  as  a  giant,  and  strutted  about  so  bravely,  that  I 
could  scarcely  believe  it  was  the  same  man.  Next  morning  he  would 
come  into  my  boat  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  his  coat-pocket,  as  weak 
as  a  child,  until  he  had  drunk  about  half  the  brandy,  when  he  plucked 
up  a  little.  One  morning  he  came  on.  board — ^I  shall  never  forget  him 
—he  was  cr3ring  like  a  child,  and  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  was  breaking — 
'twas  the  morning  when  his  ^  lady'  ran  away  from  him,  and  he  told  me 
all  about  it  as  well  as  he  could  for  his  tears.  He  had  a  bottle  of 
brandy  with  him  then.  He  gave  me  a  quartern  of  it,  and  drank  all  the 
rest  before  we  got  to  Twickenham,  and  then  he  was  much  better.  But 
he  was  never  the  same  man  afterwards  ;  he  said  his  heart  was  broken ; 
and  I  believe  it  was,  for  he  never  held  up  his  head  again,  poor  fellow!" 

We  thought  the  boatman  (we  should  mention  his  name — George 
Cripps)  seemed  afiected  at  the  thought,  and  we  asked  if  Kean  had  been 
kind  to  him. 

**  Many's  the  time,"  replied  he,  <*  that  I  have  carried  him  in  my 
arms  in  and  out  of  the  boat,  as  if  he  were .  a  baby  : — but  he  wasn  t 
particularly  kind.  He  always  paid  me  my  fare,  and  never  grumbled 
at  it,  and  was  very  familiar  and  free-like.  But  all  the  watermen  were 
fond  of  him.  He  gave  a  new  boat  and  a  purse  of  sovereigns  to  be 
rowed  for  every  year." 

*'  Ah !  that  accounts  for  it,"  said  we. 

**  When  he  died,"  continued  the  boatman,  "  a  great  many  of  the 
watermen  subscribed  their  little  mite  towards  his  monument. 

*•  Was  there  much  gathered  ?"  inquired  we. 

*'  About  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  I  think,"  replied, the  boat- 
man, **  and  it  was  to  have  been  placed  in  Richmond  church ;  but  we 
hear  nothing  of  it  now,  or  whether  it's  ever  to  be  erected  at. all.  But 
here  we  are,  sir,  at  Twickenham  church ;  and  if  you  please  to  step 
ashore,  I'll  wait  for  you,  and  then  row  you  up  to  the  Grotto." 

This  was  exactly  the  arrangement  that  suited  us,  and  we  walked  into 
the  dirty  village  of  Twickenham,  to  pay  our  homage  at  the  grave  of 
Pope. 
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A  LAY  OF  ST.  DUNSTAN. 

^  0Ms  ^ly  cf^fOie  3Bun8ton  teas  toxne  In  5*jeve  of  our  liOtHe  ix  fHmHtcfn  Itr 
zzv.  ttat  tatmc  rea«snge  (n  ttlB  loiUie  BCnge  »t|)el0ton.  *  *  *  * 

**  rotan  ft  00  teas  ttat  i&ajfnt  Sunston  toas  toers  of  iitaver  ttian  useti  tie  to 
toerfte  Cn  Qoltrsmftt's  tsedte  tortli  ])to  otam  fianties  for  to  esct^ebe  jftielnes.** 

#Stte  I. 

St.  DiTNSTAN  stood  in  his  ivy'd  tower, 

Alembic,  crucible,  all  were  there  ; 
When  in  came  Nick  to  play  him  a  trick, 
In  guise  of  a  damsel  passing  fair. 
Every  one  knows 
How  the  story  goes : 
He  took  up  the  tongs  and  caught  hold  of  his  nose. 
But  I  beg  that  you  wonH  for  a  moment  suppose 
That  I  mean  to  go  through  in  detail  to  you 
A  story  at  least  as  trite  as  it's  true ; 
Nor  do  1  intend 
An  instant  to  spend 
On  the  tale,  how  he  treated  his  monarch  and  friend, 
When,  bolting  away  to  a  chamber  remote. 
Inconceivably  bored  by  his  Witen-gemote, 
Edwy  left  them  all  joking, 
And  drinking,  and  smoking. 
So  tipsily  grand,  they'd  stand  nonsense  from  no  King, 
'  But  sent  the  Archbishop 

Their  Sovereign  to  fish  up, 
With  a  hint  that  perchance  on  his  crown  he  might  feel  taps. 
Unless  became  back  straight  and  took  off  his  heel-taps. 
You  don't  want  to  be  plagued^ with  the  same  story  twice. 
And  may  see  this  one,  painted  by  W.  Dyce; 
Exhibited  now,  at  a  moderate  price, 
In  the  Royal  Academy,  very  well  done. 
And  mark'd  in  the  catalogue  four,  seven,  one. 

You  may  there  view  the  Saint,  -who  in  sable  arrey'd  is. 
Coercing  the  Monarch  away  from  the  Ladies ; 
His  right  hand  has  hold  of  his  Majesty's  jerkin, 
The  left  points  to  the  door,  and  he  seems  to  say,  '*  Sir  King, 
Your  most  faithful  Commons  won't  hear  of  your  shirking  ; 
Quit  your  tea,  and  return  to  your  Barclai  and  Perkyn, 
Or,  by  Jingo,*  ere  morning  no  longer  alive,  a 
Sad  victim  you'll  lie  to  your  love  for  Elgiva !" 

No  farther  to  treat 

Of  this  ungallant  feat. 
What  I  mean  to  do  now  is  succinctly  to  paint 
A  particular  fact  in  the  life  of  the  Saint, 

•  St.  Jingro,  or  Q^ngo  (Gengalphiu),  sometimes  styled  "The  living  Jingo," 
from  the  great  t^nacionsness  of  vitality  exhibited  by  his  severed  members,  rar 
his  Leguid,  see  Bbmtlit's  Miscellany  for  March  last. 
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Which  somehow,  fcr  wmt  of  doe  care,  I  {iratmne^ 
Has  escaped  the  researches  of  Rapin  and  Hume, 
In  recounting  a  miracle,  both  of  them  men  who  a 
Great  deal  fall  short  of  Jacques  Bishop  of  Genoa, 
An  historian  who  likes  deeds  like  these  to  record-^ 
See  his  Aurea  Legenda,  by  msv^sti  ^^  Wortie. 
Su  Donstan  stood  again  in  his  tower, 

Alembic,  crucible,  all  complete ; 
He  had  been  standing  a  good  half  hour, 
And  now  he  utterM  the  words  of  power, 

And  call'd  lo  his  Broomstick  to  bring  liim  a  seat. 

The  words  of  power  ! — and  what  be  they 

To  which  e'en  Broomsticks  bow  and  obey  ? 

Why,  'twere  uncommonly  hard  to  say, 

As  the  prelate  I  named  has  recorded  none  of  them. 

What  they  may  be, 

But  I  know  they  are  three. 
And  ABRACADABRA,  I  take  it,  i^  one  of  them: 
For  Vm  told  that  most  Cabalists  use  that  identicd 
Word,  written  thus,  in  what  they  call  "  a  Pentacle  :'* 


89 


However  that  be, 

You'll  doubtless  agree 
It  signifies  little  to  you  or  to  me. 
As  not  being  dabblers  in  Grammarye ; 
StiU,  it  must  be  confess'd,  for  a  Saint  to  repeat 
Such  language  aloud  is  scarcely  discreet ; 
For,  as  Splomon  hints  to  folks  given  to  chatter, 
**  A  Bird  of  the  air  may  carry  Uie  matter ;" 

And,  in  sooth. 

From  my  youth 
I  remember  a  truth 
Insisted  on  much  in  my  earlier  years, 
To  wit,  «*  Little  Pitchers  have  very  long  ears !" 
Now,  just  such  a  "  Pitcher'*  as  those  I  allude  to 
Was  outside  the  door,  which  his  «*ears"  appeared  glued  to. 
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Peter»  the  Lay.brother,  meacre  and  thm 

Five  feet  one  in  his  sandaHshoon, 
While  the  Saint  thought  him  sleeping, 
Was  listening  and  peeping, 

And  watching  his  master  the  whole  afternooB. 

This  Peter  the  Saint  had  pick'd  out  from  his  fellows, 
To  look  to  his  fire,  and  to  blow  with  the  bellows, 
Tb  put  on  the  WalPs-Ends  and  Lambton's  whenever  he 
Choee  to  indulge  in  a  little  orfenme ; 

For,  of  course,  you  have  read 

That  St.  Dunstan  was  bred 
A  Goldsmith,  and  never  quite  gave  up  the  trade ; 
The  Company — ^richest  in  London,  'tis  said — 
Acknowledge  him  still  as  their  Patron  and  Head  ; 
Nor  is  it  so  long 
Since  a  capital  song 
In  his  praise — now  recorded  their  archives  among — 
Delighted  the  noble  and  dignified  throng 
Of  their  guests,  who,  the  newspapers  told  the  whole  town. 
With  cheers  **  pledged  the  wine-cup  to  Dunstan's  renown," 
When  Lord  Lyndhurst,  thb  Dctke,  and  Sir  Robert,  were  dining 
Last  year  at  the  Hall  with  the  Prime  Warden  Twining. 

I  am  sadly  digressing — a  fault  which  sometimes 
One  can  hardly  avoid  in  these  gossiping  rhymes— 
A  slight  deviation's  forgiven  ;  but  then  this  is 
Too  long,  I  fear,  for  a  decent  parenthesis. 
So  m  reign  up  my  Pegasus  sharp,  and  retreat,  or 
You'll  think  Fve  forgotten  the  Lay.brother  Peter, 

Whom  the  Saint,  as  I  said, 

Kept  to  turn  down  his  bed, 

Dress  his  palfreys  and  cobs, 

And  do  other  odd  jobs, — 

As  reducing  to  writing 

Whatever  he  might,  in 
The  course  of  the  day  or  the  night,  be  inditing, 
And  cleaning  the  plate  o^  hi^  mitre  with  whiting  ; 
Performing,  in  short,  all  those  duties  and  offices 
Abbots  exact  from  Lay-brothers  and  Novices. 

It  occurs  to  me  here 

You'll  perhaps  think  it  queer 
That  St«  Dunstan  should  have  such  a  personage  near, 

When  he'd  only  to  say 

Those  words, — ^be  what  they  may, — 
And  his  Broomstick  at  once  his  commands  would  obey.— 

That's  true — but  the  fact  is 

'Twas  rarely  his  practice 
Such  aid  to  resort  to,  or  such  means  apply, 
Unless  he'd  some  "  dignified  knot"  to  untie. 
Adopting,  though  sometimes,  as  now,  he'd  reverse  it, 
Old  Horace's  maxim,  "  Nee  BroarMtick  i$Uersit.'* 
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Peter,  the  Lay-brotber,  meagre  and  thin« 

Heard  all  the  Saint  was  saying  within ; 

Peter,  the  Lay.brother,  sallow  and  spare, 

Peep'd  through  the  key. hole,  and — ^what  saw  he  there  t— 

Whyr^A  BbOOKSTIOK  BaiNGOIG  ▲  BV8B-B0TT0K'i>  OHAIE  ! 


#3?tte». 

What  Shakspeare  observes,  in  his  play  of  King  John, 
*Is  undoubtedly  rights 
That  ««ofttimes  the  sight 
Of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  will  make  ill  deeds  done." 

Here  's  Peter  the  Lay.brother,  pale-faced  and  meagre» 

A  good  sort  of  man,  only  rather  too  eager 

To  listen  to  what  other  people  are  saying, 

When  he  ought  to  be  minding  his  business,  or  praying, 

Grets  into  a  scrape^ — and  an  awkward  one  too, 

As  you  '11  find,  if  you  Ve  patience  enough  to  go  throu^ 

The  whole  of  the  story 

I  'm  laying  before  ye, 
Entirely  from  having  ^  the  means"  in  his  view 
Of  doing  a  thing  which  he  ought  not  to  do  ! 

Still  rings  in  his  ear 

Distinct  and  clear 
Abracadabra !  that  word  of  fear ! 
And  the  two  which  I  never  yet  happen'd  to  hear. 

Still  doth  he  spy 

With  Fancy's  eye 
The  Broomstick  at  work,  and  the  Saint  standing  by  ; 
And  he  chuckles  and  says  to  himself  with  glee, 
**  Aha !  that  Broomstick  shall  work  for  me  !" 

Hark !— that  swell 

O'er  flood  and  o'er  fell, 
Mountain,  and  dingle,  and  moss-covered  dell ! 
List ! — 'tis  the  sound  of  the  Compline  bell. 
And  St.  Dunstan  is  quitting  his  ivy'd  cell ; 

Peter,  I  wot, 

Is  off  like  a  shot. 
Or  a  little  dog  scalded  by  something  that's  hot, 
For  he  hears  his  Master  approaching  the  spot 
Where  he'd  listened  so  long,  though  he  knew  he  ought  not. 
Peter  remember' d  his  Master's  frown — 
He  trembled — ^he'd  not  have  been  caught  for  a  crown ; 

Howe'er  you  may  laugh. 

He  had  rather,  by  half, 
Have  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  jump'd  down. 

The  Compline  hour  is  past  and  gone. 
Evening  service  is  over  and  done  ; 
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TheiDonkfl  repair 

To  their  frugal  &re, 
A  snug  little  sapper  of  something  light 
-  And  digestive,  ere  they  retire  for  the  night.  i 

For,  in  Saxon  times,  in  respect  to  tbek  cheer, 
St.  Austin's  Rule  was  by  no  means  severe, 
But  allowed,  from  the  Beverley  Roll  'twould  appear, 
Bread  and  cheese,  and  spring  onions,  and  sound  table  beer, 
And  even  green  peas,  when  they  were  not  too  dear ; 
Not  like  the  Rule  of  La  Trappe,  whose  chief  merit  is 
Said  to  consist  in  its  greater  austerities : 
And  whose  monks,  if  I  rightly  remember  their  laws, 

Ne'er  are  suffered  to  speak, 

Think  only  in  Greek, 
And  subsist,  as  the  Bears  do,  by  suckmg  their  )>aws. 
Hence,  a  monk  of  La  Trappe  is  as  thin  as  a  rat. 
While  an  Austin  Friar  was  jolly  and  fat ; 
Though,  of  course,  the  fare  to  which  I  allude. 
With  as  good  table-beer  as  ever  was  brew'd, 
Was  all  **  caviare  to  the  multitude," 
Extending  alone  to  the  clei^,  together  in 
Hall  assembled,  and  not  to  Lay-brethren. 

9t»  Dunstan  himself  sits  there  at  his  post, 

On  what  they  say  is 

Called  a  Dais, 
O'erlooking  the  whole  of  his  clerical  host. 
And  eating  poached  eggs  with  spinach  and  toast ; 
Five  Lay-brothers  stand  behind  his  chair. 
But  where  is  the  sixth  ?     Where's  Peter?— Aye,  WHERE  ? 

'Tis  an  evening  in  June, 

And  a  little  half  moon, 
A  brighter  no  fond  lover  ever  set  eyes  on, 

Gleaming,  and  beaming. 

And  dancing  the  stream  in, 
Has  made  her  appearance  above  the  horizon ; 
Just  such  a  half  moon  as  you  see,  in  a  play. 
On  the  turban  of  Mustapha  Muley  Bey, 
Or  the  fair  Turk  who  weds  with  the  **  Noble  Lord  Bateroan ;" 
— Vide  plate  in  Greorge  Cruikshank's  memoirs  of  that  great  man. 

She  shines  on  a  turret  remote  and  lone, 

A  turret  with  ivy  and  moss  overgrown, 

And  lichens  that  thrive  on  the  cold  dank  stone ; 

Such  a  tower  as  a  Poet  of  no  mean  calibre 

I  once  knew  and  loved,  poor,  dear  Reginald  Heber, 

Assigns  to  Oblivion'*' — a  den  for  a  She-bear ; 

Within  it  are  found, 

Strew'd  above  and  around. 


*  And  cold  Oblivion,  midst  the  ruin  laid, 
Folds  her  dank  winf  beneath  the  ivy  ahade. 

rALKBTme. 
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On  the  bearth»  on  the  table,  the  shelves,  and  the  ground. 
Ail  sorts  of  instruments,  all  sorts  oi  tools. 
To  name  which  and  their  uses  would  puzzle  the  Schools, 
And  make  very  wise  people  look  very  like  fools ; 

Pincers,  and  hooks, 

And  black-letter  books, 
All  sorts  of  pokers,  and  all  sorts  of  tongs, 
And  all  sorts  of  hammers,  and  all  that  belongs 
To  Goldsmiths'  work,  chemistry,  alchymy,-HaU, 

In  short,  that  a  Sage 

In  that  erudite  age 
Could  require,  was  at  hand,  or  at  least  within  call. 
Id  the  midst  of  the  room  lies  a  Broomstick  ! — and  there 
A  Lay-brother  sits  in  a  rush-bottom'd  chair ! 


:ta^tte  IH. 

Abracadabra,  that  fearful  word, 

And  the  two  which,  I  said,  I  have  never  yet  heard. 

Are  utter'd.— 'Tis  done  ! 

Peter,  full  of  his  fun. 
Cries  '*  Broomstick  !  you  lubberly  Son  of  a  gun  ! 
Bring  ale  !  bring  a  il£^n, — a  hogshead, — a  tun  ! 

'Tis  the  same  thing  to  you ; 

I  have  nothmg  to  do  ; 
And,  'fore  George,  I'll  ut  here,  and  I'll  drink  tiU  aU's  blue  !" 

No  doubt  you've  remark'd  how  uncommonly  quick 

A  Newfoundland  puppy  runs  after  a  stick, 

Brings  it  back  to  his  master,  and  gives  it  him— Well^ 

So  potent  the  spell. 
The  Broomstick  perceived  it  was  vain  to  rebel,     . 
So  ran  off  like  that  puppy  ; — gome  cellar  was  near. 
For,  in  less  than  ten  seconds  'twas  back  with  the  beer. 

Peter  seizes  the  flagon ;  but  ere  he  can  suck 

Its  contents,  or  enjoy  what  he  thinks  his  good  luck. 

The  Broomstick  comes  in  with  a  tub  in  a  truck  ; 

Continues  to  run 

At  the  rate  it  begun, 
And,  au  pied  de  lettre^  next  brings  in  a  tun  ! 
A  fresh  one  succeeds,  then  a  third,  then  another, 
Discomfitmg  much  the  astounded  Lay-brother  ; 
Who,  had  he  possess'd  fifty  pitchers  or  stoups, 
They  had  all  been  too  few,  for,  arranging  in  groups 
The  barrels,  the  Broomstick  next  started  the  hoops  ; 

The  ale  deluged  the  floor. 

But,  still,  through  the  door. 
Said  Broomstick  kept  bolting,  and  bringing  in  more. 

E'en  Macbeth  to  Macduff 

Would  have  cried  **  Hold  !  enough !" 
If  half  as  well  drencb'd  with  such ''  perilous  stufi;". 
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And  Peter,  who  did  not  expect  such  a  rough  visit. 

Cried  lustily,  **  Stop  !     That  will  do,  Bnxmistick  \—Svficit  !** 

But  ah,  well-a-day  ! 

The  devil,  they  say, 
Tis  easier  at  all  times  to  raise  than  to  lay. 

Again  and  again 

Peter  roar'd  out  in  vain 
His  Abracadabra,  and  t'other  words  twain  ; — 

As  well  might  one  try 

A  pack  in  full  cry 
To  check,  and  call  off  from  their  headlong  career. 
By  bawling  out  -*  Yoicks !"  with  one's  hand  at  one's  ear. 
The  longer  he  roar'd,  and  the  louder  and  quicker, 
The  faster  the  Broomstick  was  bringing  in  liquor. 

The  poor  Lay-brother  knew 

Not  on  earth  what  to  do — 
He  caught  hold  of  the  Broomstick  and  snapt  it  in  two.-^ 

Worse  and  worse  ! — ^Like  a  dart 

Each  part  made  a  start, 
And  he  found  he'd  been  adding  more  fuel  to  fire, 
For  both  now  came  loaded  with  Meux's  Entire  ; 
Combe's,   Delafield's,  Hanbury's,  Truman's — no  stopping — 
Coding's,  Charenton's,  Whitehead's,  continued  to  drop  in. 
With  Hodson's  pale  ale,  from  the  Sun  Brewhouse,  Wapping. 
The  firms  differ'd  then,  but  I  can't  put  a  tax  on 
My  memory  to  say  what  their  names  were  in  Saxon. 

To  be  sure  the  best  beer 

Of  all  did  not  appear  ; 
For  I've  said  'twas  in  June,  and  so  late  in  the  year 
The  •'  Trinity  Audit  Ale  "  is  not  come-at-able, 
As  I  found  to  my  great  grief  last  month  when  at  that  table. 

Now  extremely  alarm'd,  Peter  scream'd  without  ceasing, 
For  a  flood  of  Brown-stout  he  was  up  to  his  knees  in, 
Which,  thanks  to  the  Broomsticks,  continued  increasing  ; 

He  fear'd  he'd  be  drown'd. 

And  he  yelFd  till  the  sound 
Of  his  voice,  wing'd  by  terror,  at  last  reach 'd  the  ear 
Of  St.  Dunstan  himself,  who  had  finish'd  his  beer. 
And  had  put  ofi  his  mitre,  dalmatic,  and  shoes. 
And  was  just  stepping  into  his  bed  for  a  snooze. 

His  Holiness  paused  when  he  heard  such  a  clatter  ; 

He  could  not  conceive  what  on  earth  was  the  matter. 

Slipping  on  a  few  things,  for  the  sake  of  decorum. 

He  issued  forthwith  from  his  sanctum  sanctorum^ 

And  calling  a  few  of  the  lay-brothers  near  him, 

Who  were  not  yet  in  bed,  and  who  happen'd  to  hear  him. 

At  once  led  the  way, 

Without  farther  delay, 
To  the  tower  where  he'd  been  in  the  course  of  the  day. ' 
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Poor  Peter ! — alas !  though  St.  Dunstan  was  quick, 
There  were  two  there  before  him — Grim  Death  aud  Old  Nick ! — 
When  they  opened  the  door  out  the  malt.liquor  flowed, 
Just  as  when  the  great  Vat  burst  in  Tot' nam  Court  Road  ; 
The  Lay -brothers  nearest  were  up  to  their  necks 
In  an  instant,  and  swimming  in  strong  double  X ; 
While  Peter,  who,  spite  of  himself,  now  had  drank  hard, 
After  floating  awhile,  like  a  toast  in  a  tankard. 

To  the  bottom  had  sunk,  « 

And  was  spied  by  a  monk. 
Stone  dead,  like  poor  Clarence,  half  drowned  and  half  drank. 
In  vain  did  St.  Dunstan  exclaim  ^  Vade  retro 
Strongbeerum  !  dUcede  a  Lay-frcUre  Petro  /" — 

Clueer  Latin,  youMl  say 

That  prffifix  of  •*  Lay," 
And  Strongbeerum  ! — ^I  own  they'd  have  call'd  me  a  blockhead  if 
At  school  1  had  ventured  to  use  such  a  Vocative, 
'Tis  a  barbarous  word,  and  to  me  it's  a  query 
If  you  find  it  in  Patrick,  Morell,  or  Moreri ; 
But  the  fact  is,  the  Saint  was  uncommonly  flurried, 
And  apt  to  be  loose  in  his  Latin  when  hurried ; 
At  a  time,  too,  like  this,  you  can  well  understand. 
That  he  had  not,  like  Bentley,  an  Ainsworth  at  hand. 
The  Brown-stout,  however,  obeys  to  the  letter. 
Quite  as  well  as  if  talk'd  to,  in  Latin  much  )>etter. 

By  a  grave  Cambridge  Johnian, 

Or  graver  Oxonian, 
Whose  language,  we  all  know,  is  quite  Ciceronian. 
It  retires  from  the  corpse,  which  is  left  high  and  dry ; 
But,  in  vain  do  they  snuff  and  hot  towels  apply, 
And  other  means  used  by  the  faculty  try. 

When  once  a  man's  dead 

There's  no  more  to  be  said, 
Peter's  •*  Beer  with  an  e  "  was  **  his  Bier  with  an  if  !  " 

Moral. 

By  way  of  a  moral,  permit  me  to  pop  in 

The  following  maxims : — Beware  of  eaves*dropping ! — 

Don't  make  use  of  language  that  isn't  well  scann'd ! — 

Don't  meddle  with  matters  you  don't  understand ! — 

Above  all,  what  Fd  wish  to  impress  on  both  sexes 

Is, — Keep  clear  of  Broomsticks,  Old  Nick,  and  three  XXXs. 

2.'£ni)ose. 
In  Goldsmith's  Hall  there's  a  handsome  glass  case, 
And  in  it  a  stone  figure  found  on  the  place. 
When,  thinking  the  old  Hall  no  longer  a  pleasant  one, 
They  pull'd  it  all  down,  and  erected  the  present  one. 
If  you  look,  you'll  perceive  that  this  stone  figure  twists 
A  thing  like  a  broomstick  in  one  of  its  fists. 
It's  so  injured  by  time,  you  can't  make  out  a  feature  ; 
But  it  is  not  St.  Dunstan — so  no  doubt  it's  Peter. 
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COLIN  CUNK. 

BY  CHAELES  HOOTON. 

CHAFTBK  XIL 

Briefly  details  a  slight  love^iimish  between  Sammjr  luid  Miss  Sowenoft,  which 
took  plaoe:  before  Colin,  while  that  youth  was  supposed  to  be  asleep,  and  also 
illustrates  the  manner  in  which  old  maids  sometimes  endeavour  to  procure 
themselyes  husbands. — Colin's  employment  at  the  lodges — He  becomes  involyed 
in  a  dilemma,  which  threatens  unheard-of  consequences. 

After  Colin  had  spent  some  twenty  minutes  where  we  lefl  him  at 
the  conolusion  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  he  crept  into  bed.  The  room 
in  which  he  lay  being  partly  in  the  roof,  admitted  only  of  a  very  small 
window  in  the  upright  portion  of  the  wall,  and  that  was  placed  so  close 
to  the  floor  as  to  throw  very  little  light  into  the^  apartment,  except 
during  a  strong  day  or  moonlight. 

The  candle  being  extinguished,  Colin  could  see  npthing  save  a 
small  square  of  dim  light  where  the  window  was.  Below  stairs  he 
could  hear  the  muttering  of  voices,  as  Miss  Sowersoft  dabbed  Pale- 
thorpe's  eyes  with  her  cloth  and  warm  water ;  and  in  the  false  floor 
over  his  head  the  sound  of  rats,  who  were  at  work  in  the  roof^  mak- 
ing noise  sufficient  over  their  labours  to  have  kept  awake,  during  the 
whole  night,  any  person  less  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  nocturnal  en- 
tertainment than  the  inhabitants  of  country-houses  usually  are.  Colin 
could  usually  have  slept  soundly  had  all  the  rats  in  Christendom  been 
let  loose  in  a  legion  about  him,  but  he  could  not  sleep  to-night.  It  was 
pitch-dark ;  he  was  in  a  strange  place,  with  brutal  employers,  who 
disliked  him  only  because  he  had  oflered  to  relieve  a  poor  old  man  of 
some  portion  of  his  labours.  Who  knew — for  such  things  have  been 
heard  of,  and  passionate  men  often  took  their  revenge,  regardless  of 
consequences — who  knew,  as  Mr.  Palethorpe  was  to  occupy  the  ad- 
joining bed,  that  he  might  not  take  advantage  of  his  sleep,  and  steal 
out  in  the  night  to  murder  him  ?  He  might  do  so,  and  then  throw 
him  down  the  brook,  as  he  had  threatened,  or  perhaps  bury  him  deep 
in  the  garden,  and  say  in  the  morning  that  he  had  run  away. 

With  these,  and  similar  imaginations,  did  Colin  keep  himself  awake 
in  a  feverish  stale  of  terror  during  a  space  of  time  which  to  him  seem- 
ed almost  endless ;  for,  however  groundless  and  ridicuk)us  such  fears 
may  be  deemed  by  the  stout-hearted  reader  who  peruses  this  by  broad 
daylight,  he  must  be  pleased  to  call  to  mind  that  poor  Colin  was  nei- 
ther  of  an  age  nor  in  a  situation  in  which  great  account  is  commonly 
made  of  probabilities.  The  boy's  fancies  were  at  length  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  something  more  real.  A  light  shot  through 
the  chinks    of  the    door,*  and    run  an  igois-fatuus  kind  of  chase 
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round  the  walls  mid  ceiling*  as  it  advanced  up  stairs  in  the  hands  of  the 
maid  Sally.     Shortly  afterwards  the  door  was  gently  pushed  open ; 
and  while  Colin's  heart  beat  violently  against  the  bars  of  its  cage,  and 
his  breath  came  short  and  loud,  like  that  of  a  sleeper  in  a  troubled 
dream,  he  saw  a  huge  warming-pan  flaring  through  its  twenty  eyes 
with  red  hot  cinders,  protruded  through  the  opening,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  handle  Miss  Sally  herself.     She  placed  her  candle  down  in 
the  passage,  in  order  to  avoid  awakening  Colin  with  its  light,  and  then 
commeDced  warming  Mr.  Palethorpe's  bed  with  that  peculiar  skill  and 
delicacy  of  touch,  which  at  once  betrayed  the  experienced  hand  of  a 
mistress.     By  the  time  that  operation  was  about  finished,  the  feet  of 
two  other  individuals  creeping  cautiously  up  were  heard  on  the  stairs. 
Then  a  voice  whispered  circumspectly,  but  earnestly, 

*'Now,  Sammy,  make  haste  and  get  in  while  it  is  nice  and  hot,  or 
else  it  will  do  you  no  good ;  and  in  a  minute  or  two  I'll  be  up  again 
with  that  warm  posset,  so  that  you  can  have  it  when  youVe  lain  down." 
Sammy  and  Miss  Sowersoft  then  entered,  the  latter  having  come  up 
stairs  with  no  other  intention,  apparently,  than  that  of  frustrating  by  her 
presence  any  design  which  Palethorpe  might  else  have  had  of  reward, 
ing  Sally  for  her  trouble  with  a  gentle  salute  upon  the  cheek.  Having 
seen  the  maid  safe  out  of  the  chamber,  Miss  Maria  returned  down 
stairs. 

Colin  now  began  to  tremble  in  earnest ;  for  he  indistinctly  heard 
Palethorpe  muttering  words  of  violence  against  every  one  of  them  with, 
out  exception,  and  threatening  to  kick  the  house  upside  down  before 
another  day  was  over  his  head.  By  and  by  the  cautious  approach  of 
his  footsteps  towards  Colin's  bed  caused  the  boy  to  peep  out  through 
the  meerest  chink  between  his  eyelids,  when  he  beheld  the  hideous 
fiaice  of  the  farming-man  almost  close  to  his  own,  with  its  huge  swollen 
and  blackened  features  fixed  in  an  expression  of  deep  malice  upon  him, 
and  a  ponderous  clenched  fist  held  threateningly  near  his  face,  as  the 
horrible  gazer  muttered  between  his  forcibly  closed  teeth, 

« III  pay  you  your  wages  for  this,  young  man !  I'll  reckon  with  you 
in  a  new  fiishion  before  long !  You  shall  repent  this  night  to  the  last 
end  of  your  life,  that  shall  you !  I  could  split  your  skull  now,  if  you 
were  not  asleep.     But  you  may  rest  this  time  !" 

Saying  which,  he  retired  to  bed.  Immediately  afterwards  Miss  Ma- 
ria  Sowersoft  glided  noiselessly  in,  with  a  huge  basin  of  treacle.posset 
in  one  hand,  and  one  of  her  own  linen  nightcaps,  whrch  she  had  been 
heating  by  the  fire,  in  the  other.  This  last-named  article  she  at  once 
proceeded  to  place  on  Sammy's  head,  and  tie  under  his  chin ;  because 
the  long  tabs  with  which  it  was  supplied,  would  cover  his  bruised  face 
much  better  than  any  cap  of  his  own.  As  Colin  glanced  from  under 
the  ck>thes,  he  could  scarcely  forbear  laughing,  in  spite  of  his  feturs,  at 
the  odd  comlMnation  which  his  mistress's  (Xipid  8uggestedy-«<»f  a  copper* 
vot.  IV.  .  .7 
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e6l€iinred»  Uaok^bMirdad  faoe»  with  the  pinnly^^ttaielMd»  •oowy  irittagft 
of  e  wotnati^  ni^Mcap. 

**  Ifl  be  asleep,  Sammy  f'  asked  Miss  Maria  in  « low  wUspeiw 

**  A  deal  faster  than  he  deserves  to  be*"  /eplied  that  worthy^ 

**  I  will  jQst  step  across^  and  see,"  obeenred  the  lady ;  and  aoeerd. 
iogly  trod  Kgbtly  over  the  floor  in  order  to  assure  hmelf  of  the  ANt* 
Ck>liD's  closed  eycsi  his  silenoOy  and  his  quick  iutt  breathingi  ooninbed 
her  in  the  pkasiog  dehiaion ;  and  she  returned  to  Palethorpe's  bcdsidia* 
sad  deposited  herself  in  a  chair  with  the  remaric  that*  under  those  onr« 
euBistances,  she  would  sit  with  him  a  few  minutes*  As  she  gaaed  with 
ftdnuration  on  the  unoouth  countenance  of  Palethorpe»  set,  like  a  pie* 
ture>  in  the  white  frame  of  her  own  cap  ;  and  watched  him  delthMately 
transfer  spoonful  after  spoonful  of  the  posset  from  the  basin  into  th^ 
ill-shaped  hole  in  his  own  ftice,  she  heaved  a  profound  sigh»  Whicb 
seemed  one  motnenl  to  inflate  her  bosom  like  a  balloon,  and  the  next  %t> 
<i6llapee  it  again  as  doaely  as  poor  Cooking's  paraefaote.  PaliAeV|Mi 
went  on  with  his  posset. 

**  Ay,  dear!"  she  sighed  again. 

**  What's  amiss,  meesis  T  asked  8ammytas  seontv  the  emptied  \m* 
sin  left  him  at  liberty  to  speak. 

^  Nothing,  Sammy, — nothing*  Ay,  dear  f  I'm  (^Is  welli  as  h9 
as  that  goes,**  replied  Miss  Maria  very  despondingly. 

^  But  you  have  sutnmat  not  ff^;ht,  Fm  sure,"  pernrtsd  he. 

**  Oh|  it  is  of  no  matter  !"  she  sigbsd  agun. 

**  But,  what  is  it  r  he  a  third  time  asked. 

<«  It  does  not  signify  Inueh/' she  agam  ietnai)ked|'<  it  will  be  all  Ihsr 
same  a  few  years  hence." 

«'To«'ve  tired  youraelf  to  death  with  that  mangle,  I  Sapposef*  aai* 
Sammy. 

**  Ob,  no !"  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  voice  whioh  b^sayed  soas* 
slight  offence  at  the  vulgarity  of  his  suggestion ;  ^  it  is  a  Very  diAiw 
ent  mangle  to  that*  I  am  sure  I  am  mangled  enough  by  peopiePe  na* 
di&renoe." 

<«  Why,  as  for  that»"  replied  Santihiyt  trykig  to  eoreulpate  hmelf 
from  aqy  chai^  of  neglect,  **  you  are  meesis  ixi  th'  house,  and  don^ 
wont  to  be  pressed  to  your  meat  and  drink  like  a  visiter" 

*«Meat  and  drink!"  she  exohimed,as  though  indignant  that  sQch 
animal  ideas  should  degrade  the  present  elevatkm  of  her  sod,  **  I  eeM 
nothing  about  sneat  and  drink,  not  t  Ton  neem  aa  if  you  oould  ee* 
nothing,  though  people  make  the  pMnest  aUoaions  thai  ftunale  pvopirioi^ 
tf  considers  decent  for  any  woman  to  do." 

Mr.  Palethorpe  looked  astonished  as  be  observed^ 

'«^Well,  I'm  sura,  meesis,  you^  can't  say  that  ew  I  Aade  any  alha* 
sions  to  female  prppi^iety*" 

<«  No,-4hat'9  it  I  th^r^kiar  sifhed  MiiMfiiaffiai  ^*mijkym 
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ie  the  houae  than  like  what  you  are^  yoa  never  make  the  kaet 


UPtolelherpe  pwitoted  that  under  thoee  oircametaBcee  be  oufht  to 
feel  all  the  more  aihamed  of  hiraeelf  if  he  did  make  alhwionp,  or  ebe 
otfier  people  would  think  it  my  odd  of  him. 

*  Ob,  ihen  the  tmth'g  oat  at  laat»  ia  itt"  aaid  Miaa  llana»  **  jm 
hkf^  fj^T  people,  bave  yout  Ajt  dear !"  and  she  apparently  feU  a 
crying.  **  It's  impossible,  then,  for  all  the  goodness  in  the  world  to 
ihake  any  impreesion.    Ob| Sammy-  'flamwy  !" 

Sliying  wMoh  sbe  toee  np,  with  her  handkercluef  to  her  eyea,  aad 
walked  towards  the  door,  muttering  as  she  went,  that  since  he  seemed 
80  tery  fbod  of  othet  people,  other  peqile  might  fbed  him,  as  that  was 
dielaet  p6sset  he  WoeMever  have  fh)m  her  band*,  fiir.  Paletberpe 
eodearoured  several  times  to  recall  her,  but  Mies  Soweraoft's  new 
jealousy  of  other  people  had  rendered  her  ineiorable  ;  and,  in  the 
coQtse  ofa  few  more  seconds  her  own  chamber-door  was  heard  to 
shm  tdi,  and  to  be  most  resolutely  bohed  and  locked  behind  her.  Our 
worthy  uttered  a  diseonlefrted  groan,  and  composed  himself  to  sleep ; 
an  example  which  Colin  was  enabled  some  long  time  ntier  to  follow  ; 
though  not  before  his  wearmees  had  completely  orerpowered  Ub  fears 
of  danger  from  the  savage  sharer  of  his  dormitory. 

While  yet  in  the  middle  of  his  slumber,  and  busy  with  a  dream  of 
home,  which  placed  hfim  again  in  the  bright  warm  sunshine  by  the 
step  of  his  mother's  door,  Colin  was  suddenly  startled  by  thi  dra^^iog 
of  eveiy  inch  of  bed^sovering  from  off  him,  and  the  not  very  sparing 
applicatfon  of  a  hand.whip  about  his  body,  while  the  voice  of  PalOi. 
Aorpe  summoned  him,  under  the  courteous  tkle  of  a  lazy  heavy* 
beaded  young  rascal,  to  turn  out,  and  get  himself  off  to  work«  It  was 
nearly  broad  day-ligbt ;  and  our  hero  obeyed  the  summons  wkh  con> 
flSderable  alacrity,  though  not  without  informmg  his  driver  at  the 
same  time  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  whip  to  faim^  because  a 
word  would  have  donk  quite  as  well,  if  not  better. 

«Then  you  shaft  have  both,  to  m&ke  sure,  and  plenty  of  them  too^" 
replied  Mr.  Palethorpe.  **  If  long  scores  are  ever  to  be  cleared  08^ 
We  should  begin  to  pay  'em  betimes  ;  and  I  have  a  score  chalked  on 
fer  you  that  will  want  interest  before  h  is  discharged,  I  know.  Mark, 
yon  willhavethiseverymomingregularly  if  you  are  not  down  stairs  as 
the  dock  strikes  six,  neither  sooner  nor  later.  If  you  get  up  too  sooa» 
I  shall  lay  on  you  just  ^  same  as  if  you  got  up  too  late^'-^for  a  right 
hoar  is  a  right  hour,  and  six  exactly  is  our  time.  Ill  make  you  feel 
where  your  mistake  was,  my  boy,  when  you  thought  of  coming  meeter 
here  !  There's  last  night's  job  I  owe  you  for  yet,  and  a  good  price 
you  shall  pay  for  it,  or  else  I  don't  know  how  to  leckon!'' 

A  blow  on^the  right  ear,  and  another  on  the  left,  immediateiy 
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aftery  in  order  to  keep  his  liead  in  the  middle,  M  to.  Cdin'8  lot'  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  harangue ;  and  a  push  at  the  back  of  the  neck  which 
followed  directly,  enabled  him  to  get  out  of  the  room  somewhat  more 
speedily  than  he  would  have  done  without  that  assistance.  Bat  to  all 
this— though  taken  much  in  dudgeon — being  mildness  itself  as  com- 
pared with  what  might  have  been  expected,  Colin  submitted  in. a 
sturdy  mood,  and  without  saying  anything ;  though  he  did  not  forget 
to  promise  himself  at  some  future  day  to  adjust  the  balances  between 
them. 

In  consequence  of  the  lack-a-daisical  turn  which  Miss  Sowersoft's 
interview  with  Sammy  had  taken  on  the  preceding  night,  that  lady 
denied  to  the  household  the  pleasure  of  her  company  at  breakfast,  as 
she  could  not  meet  the  ungrateful  Mr.  Palethorpe  before  company 
again,  until  an  explanation  in  private  had  taken  place.  Poor  old 
George,  all  benignity,  and  looking  like  an  elder  of  some  by-gone  age, 
seemed  more  than  usually  anxious  to  promote  good  feeling  amongst 
his  fellows,  and  to  restore  that  harmony  which  had  been  destroyed 
the  evening  before,  on  his  account.  But  Palethorpe  was  unforgiving, 
and  Abel  unrepentant :  so  that,  whatever  might  be  the  disposition  of 
others,  those  two  characters  at  least  regarded  each  other  over  the 
table  much  in  the  same  manner  as,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  two 
of  Mr.  Wombwell's  beasts  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  his  menagerie, 
when  before  a  meal.time  they  address  each  other  in  that  language  of 
the.  eyes  of  which  poets  speak,  and  seem  to  intimate  a  very  unequivo- 
cal desire  to  dine  upon  one  another. 

That  day  Master  Colin  took  his  first  lesson  in  field-craft,  by  being 
set  to  gather  stones  from  off  the  wheat-sown  lands,  before  the  blade 
was  more  than  an  inch  or  two  out  of  the  ground.  His  out-door 
labours  were  concluded  at  six  in  the  evening  ;  after  which  time,  as 
the  horses  remained  to  be  put  up,  he  was  drilled  in  the  art  of  cleaning, 
bedding,  hamessteg,  and  managing  those  animals  :  and,  after  that 
was  done,  he  was  allowed,  by  way  of  amusement,  to  spend  the  re- 
maining few  hours  before  bed-time  in  setting  rat-trops,  or  accompany- 
ing some  one  or  other  of  the  men  in  weasel-shooting  along  the  bank- 
sides  and  hedges. 

Some  few  days  elapsed  without  a  reconcilement  having  taken 
place  between  Palethorpe  and  his  mistress ;  during  which  time  our 
hei^o  fared  considerably  better  than  otherwise  he  might  have  done ; 
partly  because  Miss  Sowersoft's  attention  was  not  now  so  com- 
pletely engrossed  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  by  her  fovourite;  and 
partly  because  that  very  pleasant  personage  himself,  while  un- 
supported by  the  smiles  and  attentions  of  his  mistress,  was  by 
90  means  so  formidable  in  his  displays  of  courage  as  otherwise 
he  would  have  been.  The  prospect  which  had  broken  on  Colin's 
mitid   on  his  first  introduction  to  Snittbrton    began   ac^rdingly 
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to  brighten  consMJerably.  He  liked  bis  employment  in  the  fields^  as 
veil  as  all  that  followed  it,  so  well,  that,  when  on  the  ensuing  Sunday 
be  asked  for  leave  to  walk  over  to  Bramleigh  for  the  purpose  of  see. 
ing  his  naotber  aod  Fanny,  and  was  at  once  peremptorily  denied,  he 
felt  that  denial  as  no  very  great  hardship ;  but  soon  made  up  his  mind 
to  spend  the  day  as  pleasantly  as  he  could,  and  to  write  a  letter  to 
Fanny,  detailing  his  thoughts  and  opinionsy  his  likings  and  dislikings, 
instead. 

These  resolves  he  eventually  put  into  execution :  and,  everything 
very  probably  might  have  gone  on  smoothly  enough,  had  not  a  circum- 
stance utterly  unforeseen,  occurred,  whereby  he  himself  was  brought 
into  a  second  dilemma  with  his  mistress  and  Palethorpo,  still  worse 
than  the  previous  one ;  and  whereby,  also,  the  plain-spoken  epistle 
which  he  liad  secretly  indited  for  the  private  and  especial  perusal  of 
bis  mother  and  Fanny,  was  in  an  evil  hour,  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
the  identical  parties  about  whom,  in  its  honest  simplicity,  it  told  so 
many  truthlul  iibeU.  But  the  shame  of  Miss  Sowersoft  was  so  deep, 
and  the  rage  of  Palethorpe  so  high,  and  the  consequences  of  both  to 
our  hero  so  important,  that  I  verily  believe  it  will  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  next  chapter  to  describe  them. 


cfiAPTBR  xm. 

Demonatimtee,  in  the  caie  of  Miss  Sowersoft  uid  Mr.  Samael  Palethorpe,  the  foUv 
of  people  being  too  corioos  about  the  truth,  in  matters  better  left  in  the  dark. 
Colin  is  subjected  to  a  strict  examination,  in  which  Uie  judge,  instead  of  the  cuL 
prit,  is  eonvieted.    Colin*s  punishment 

That  period  of  the  year  having  now  arrived  when  the  days  were 
materially  lengthened,  as  well  as  increased  in  warmthy  Colin  selected 
an  hour  or  two  one  evening  afler  his  day^s  labour  was  over,  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  that  letter  to  his  mother  and  Fanny  which  he  had 
projected  some  short  time  before.  In  order  to  do  this,  both  by  a 
good  light,  and  away  from  the  probability  of  intrusion,  he  selected  a 
little  spot  of  ground*  formed  by  an  obtuse  angle  of  the  brook,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden;  though  divided  from  it  by  a  thick  clump  of 
holly,  intermingled  with  hawthorn  and  wild  briar.  On  this  grassy 
knoll  he  sat  down  to  his  task ;  making  a  higher  portion  of  its  slope 
^erve  as  a  natural  table  to  hold  his  ink  and  paper. 

Those  vespers  which  Nature  herself  offers  up  to  her  Creator  amidst 
the  magnificent  cathedral  columns  of  her  own  tall  trees;  the  loud 
songs  of  the  blackbird  and  Uie  thrush,  and  the  occasional  shrill  cry  of 
the  discontented  pewet  as  it  swept  in  tempestuous  circles  over  the  dis. 
tant  arable  land,  were  loudly  heard  around  him ;  while,  some  two  or 
three  yards  below  the  spot  where  he  sat,  a  ridge  of  large  stone,  placed 
across  the  rivulet  for  the  greater  convenience  of  crossing,  partly.  be}(^ 
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op  the  watery  and  eatised  an  eternal  poppling  mi]nnnr»  as  that  pertkm 
which  forced  its  escape  between  them,  rushed  with  mimic  velocity  into 
the  tiny  gulf  that  lay  some  ten  or  twelre  inches  below.  Coh*n  felt 
derated  and  happy*  He  could  scarcely  write  many  complainings 
there ;  although  he  had  been  so  disappointed  and  ill-used  on  his  arri- 
val. At  the  same  time  he  felt  bound  to  tell  the  truth  as  ftir  as  it 
went,  though  not  to  represent  himself  as  materially  unhappy  in  con- 
sequence of  the  behaviour  which  had  been  adopted  towards  him.  In 
this  task,  then,  he  proceeded,  until  the  hundreds  of  bright  twinkling 
leaves  which  at  first  glittered  around  him  in  the  stray  beams  of  sun- 
liglit,  had  all  resolved  themselves  into  one  mass  of  broad  shade ;  to 
this  succeeded  a  red  horizontal  light  upon  the  upper  portions  of  the 
trees  to  the  eastward,  as  though  their  tops  were  tipped  frith  fire ; 
which  also  rapidly  fiided,  and  left  him,  by  the  time  he  had  about  oon- 
eluded  his  letter,  scarcely  able  any  longer  to  follow  with  his  sight  the 
course  of  his  pen  upon  the  paper. 

Having  wrapped  his  epistle  awkwardly  up,  he  placed  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  was  about  to  emerge  from  his  rural  study,  when  the  leisurely  tread 
of  feet  approaching  down  the  garden-path,  and  the  subdued  sound  of 
tongues  which  he  too  well  knew,  caused  him  to  step  back,  and  closer 
to  the  clumps  of  holly,  in  the  hope  of  getting  away  unobserved,  when 
the  individuals  he  wished  to  avoid  had  passed.  They  still  continued  to 
converse ;  and  the  first  distinct  words  Colin  heard  were  these : — 

*<  1  am  sure,  out  of  the  many,  very  many  excellent  cffers,  I  have  had 
made  me— excellent  oflfers  ibey  were — I  might  have  done  so  over  and 
.  over  again ;  but  I  never  intended  to  be  married.  I  always  liked  to 
be  my  own  mistress  and  my  own  master ;  and,  besides  that,  it  docs 
entail  so  much  trouble  on  people  in  one  way  or  another.  Really, 
when  I  look  on  that  great  family  of  my  brother  Ted,  I  am  fit  to  fhncy 
it  is  pulling  him  down  to  the  ground ;  and,  I  positively  believe  it 
would,  if  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  his  situation  in  trade,  and  wrap 
and  wring  every  farthing  out  of  everybody  in  any  way  that  he  possi- 
bly  can  without  being  at  all  particular ; — ^though  they  are  sweet  child- 
ren,  they  are !  Ay,  but  something  must  be  risked,  and  something 
must  be  sacrificed;  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways — at  leaat — a — 
humph ! — I  mean  to  say,  that  when  people  do  get  married,  they  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  strike  the  best  Imlance  between  them  mutually 
that  they  are  able.  That  is  my  candid  opinion  of  things ;  and  when 
I  look  upon  them  in  that  light — when  I  think  about  them  in  that  man- 
ner, and  say  to  myself,  there  is  this  on  this  side,  and  nothing  on  that 
side,  which  should  I  take  ?  I  k>se  my  resolution — I  don't  know ;  I 
feel  that,  by  a  person  to  whom  I  had  no  objection  in  any  other  shape, 
I  might,  perhaps  be  superinduced  to  do  as  others  have  done,  and  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  my  little  something,  whatever  it  is,  for  the  sake  of 
spending  our  lives  in  that  kind  of  domestic  combination  which  binds 
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piepio  togetlMT  mom  ilam  aoTthtng  ebe  eirer  oaa.  I  am  ipeak  on 
that  point,  I  kaow ;  but  then,  the  home  affections,  as  Mr.  Loogstaff 
lajs,  ooa3tit«ile  a  rerj  worthy  aad  amiahle  weakness." 

Miss  SoweraoH  misffed  this  last  sentsoce  ip  suoli  a  feeuliar  tone  of 
self-satisfied  deprecation,  as  evidently  proved  that  she  consklered  her- 
self a  noofe  more  eligible  sabjeot,  on  account  of  that  identical  weak- 
ness which  she  had  verbally  condemoedy  than  she  would  have  been  if 
wholly  free  from  it. 

**  Well*  meesis,''  replied  Mr.  Paiethorpe,  with  consideratA  dslibera- 
tiaa,  **  I  should  have  do  objection  to  our  imiooi  if  it  so  happened  that 
we  were  not  doing  very  well  as  we  are  at  present ;  and  while  we  are 
mking  a  little  money  te  put  by  every  week,  I  think  it  is  as  well  just 
DOW  to  let  good  alone.     1  should  like-—*' 

^(>h,  yoa  nAWimderstand  mel"  exclaimed  Miss  Maria;  **\  ('id  not 
make  any  allusions  to  you  in  particular.  Oh,  no!  I  have  had  very 
flMuiy  most  excellent  oflbrs,  and  could  have  them  new  for  that  matter ; 
bat  then,  you  see,  I  was  only  just  saying,  as  the  thought  came  across 
my  mind,  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  against  being  married,  and 
something  against  keeping  single.  I  remember  the  time  when  I  could 
not  bear  the  vety  thoughts  of  a  man  about  me ;  but,  somehow,  as  one 
gets  older,  we  see  so  mueh  more  of  the  world,  and  one's  ideas  change 
alsMSt  as  much  as  one's  bodies ;  really,  I  am  as  difierent  as  another 
woman  to  what  I  once  was.  Somehow,  I  don't  know  how.  but  so  it 
happena— *Ah!"  shrieked  Miss  Sowersoft,  interrupting  herself  in  the 
demonstration  of  this  very  metaphysical  and  abstruse  point  in  her  dKs- 
eoorse,  ^  take  hM  of  me,  dear,*-^take  hold  of  me  1  I've  trod  on  a  toad, 
i  believe!*' 

At  the  same  time  she  threw  her  arms  up  to  Mr.  Paiethorpe  fbr  pre. 
teetion ;  and,  very  accidentally,  of  course,  they  chanced  to  aUght  rmmd 
that  worthy's  neck.  A  round  doaen  of  rough-bearded  Jdsses,  which 
even  he,  stoie  as  he  was,  oould  not  refrain  from  bestowing  upon  her, 
la  order  to  revive  and  restore  her  spirits,  smacked  loudly  on  the  dusky 
air,  and  set  poor  Utde  Colin  a-lavghing  in  spite  of  himself. 

**Who  the  deuce  is  that  1"  earnestly  whispered  the  fliranng-maa. 
^There's  som^>ody  under  the  brook  bank!"  and,  as  be  instantly 
disengaged  Miss  Sowersoft  from  hi^  arms,  he  rushed  round  the  holly- 
bushes,  and  caught  fast  hold  of  Colin,  just  as  that  unlucky  lad  was 
making  a  speedy  retreat  across  the  rivulet  into  the  opposite  orchard. 
**  Wbati  it  is  you,  you  young  devil,  is  iti"  exclaimed  he,  in  a  iury, 
as  he  dragged  the  boy  up  the  sloping  bank,  and  bestowed  upon  him 
sundry  kicks,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  a  vicious  horse,  with  his 
heavy,  clenoh-nailed,  quarter^boots.  **  You're  listening  after  your 
moosis,  now,  are  you  t  Dang  your  meddling  carcass  t  Til  stop  your 
eaii  for  you  !** 
Aad,  bang  went  his  ponderoasfist  oaColin'sofgaasef  Secietiveness 
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and  Acquisitiveness,  until  his  head  song  again  throughout*  like  a  seeth- 
ing  caldron. 

'*  That's  right !"  cried  Miss  Sowersoft ;  **  make  him  feel ;  drag  him 
up ;  my  fiice  bums  with  shame  at  him ;  I'm  as  hot  as  a  scarlet-fever, 
I  am — a  young  scoundrel  1" 

And  Colin  was  pulled  up  on  to  the  level  part  of  the  garden,  more 
like  a  half-kiUed  rat  than  a  half-grown  human  beipg. 

"  We'll  know  how  this  is,  meesis,"  said  Mr.  Palethorpe,  when  he 
had  fairly  landed  his  cargo.  "  I'll  see  to  th'  bottom  of  it  before  he 
goes  into  th'  house.  He  sha'n't  have  a  chance  of  being  backed  up  in 
his  impudence  as  he  was  t'other  night"  ^ 

^  Take  him  into  the  thrashing-barn,"  advised  Miss  Sowersoft,  ^  and 
we  can  have  him  there  in  private." 

Colin  tiow  found  breath  to  put  in  a  protest  against  the  bill  of  indict, 
ment  which  they  were  preferring  against  him. 

**  I  was  not  listening,"  said  he ;  ''I  was  only  writing  a  letter  to  my 
mother,  I'm  sure !" 

*«  Whatl  at  this  dark  hour?"  ejaculated  Palethorpe  with  a  laugh. 
**  Come  along,  you  young  liar  I  you  sha'n't  escape  that  way." 

Accordingly  he  dragged  the  lad  up  the  garden,  and  behind  the  hoosey 
into  the  spacious  bam,  of  which  Miss  Sowersoft  had  spoken :  and, 
while  that  innocent  lady  went  to  procure  a  lantem,  her  favourite  held 
him  tightly  by  the  collar ;  save  when,  occasionally,  to  beguile  the  time 
until  her  return,  he  regaled  him  with  a  severe  shake,  and  an  additional 
curse  or  two  upon  his  vagabond  and  mischievous  careass. 

«  Do  you  think  he  knows  anything  about  it?"  asked  Miss  Sowersoft 
aside  to  Palethorpe,  as  she  entered  the  bam,  and  the  dim  light  of  her 
horn-lantem  summoned  to  view  the  spectral  appearances — rather  than 
the  distinct  objects  themselves— of  various  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  of  heaps  of  thrashed  wheat  and  straw  scattered  around. 

'*  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  should  think  not  much,"  said  he. 

**  I  hope  not,"  rejoined  Miss  Maria,  "  or  it  will  get  into  everybodjr's 
mouth.  But,  we  will  question  him  very  closely ;  well  have  it  out  of 
him  by  hook  or  by  crook." 

She  then  held  a  broken  side  of  the  lantem  a  little  above  Colin's 
face,  in  order  to  cast  the  better  light  upon  it ;  and  proceeded  to  quee- 
tion  the  culprit 

^  Now,  before  I  ask  you  a  single  question,  promise  to  tell  me  the 
tmth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Now,  mark  ;  I  shall  know  whether 
you  speak  the  truth  or  not,  so  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  try  to  deceive 
me.  Tell  me  whether  you  heard  me  and  Sammy  talking  in  the  gar- 
den ;  and  whether  you  saw  him  pick  me  up  so  very  kindly  when  I 
slipped  down ;  and  then  tell  me  for  what  purpose  you  were  standing 
behind  those  trees?  No  falsehoods,  now.  The  truth,  nothing  else* 
Take  care ;  because  if  you  say  anything  untme  I  shall  know  it  direct- 
y ;  and  then  woe  be  to  you  for  ycfdr  trouble !" 
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"I  alwayi  do  tdl  truth,''  replied  CoUd,  crying^  ^'wUiout  being 
frigfatcDed  into  it  that  way.  Vm  gure  I  had  only  been  writing 
a  letttnr  to  my  mother  and  Fanny ;  and  I  stood  there  becauae  I  did  not 
want  anybody  to  catch  me." 

*'  And  why  did  you  not  want  anybody  to  catch  you  1 " 

**  Why,  becauae  I  didn't,"  answered  Colin* 

**  Because  you  didn't!"  exclaimed  Sammy,  as  he  emerged  from 
out  the  shadow  of  Miss  Sowersoft's  figure ;  **  what  answer  is  that,  you 
sulky  ill-looking  whelp?  Give  her  a  proper  answer,  or  Til  send  my 
fist  in  yonr  (ace  in  a  minnit ! " 

Miss  Maria  put  her  hand  on  Sammy's  arm  to  keep  him  back, — not 
so  much  to  prevent  him  oanying  his  threat  into  execution,  as  because 
his  interference  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  of  her  own  abilities  in  worm- 
ing all  she  wanted  to  know  out  of  the  boy  before  her. 

**  But  tohf  didn't  you?"  she  asked  again,  more  emphatically. 

**  Because,  they  might  wiSit  to  read  my  letter." 

**  Oh, — ^there's  something  in  it,  not  to  be  seen,  is  there  ? " 
continued  the  inquishor,  as  her  cheeks  reddened  with  fears  of  she  knew 
not  what. 

**  It  is  all  truth, — every  word  of  it !  "  contended  Colin. 

**  Ay,  ay,  my  lad,  we  must  see  about  that.  1  cannot  let  you  send 
a  whole  pack  of  flUsehoods  over  to  Bramleigh,  and  make  as  much 
mischief  in  my  family  as  your  mother  made  in  Mr.  Longatafi^s. 
It  is  needful  to  look  after  your  doings.     Is  the  letter  in  your  pocket  ?  " 

Haying  received  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  she  directed 
Palethorpe  to  search  him  for  h;  an  operation  which  that  amiable 
individual  very  soon  concluded,  by  drawing  the  desired  document 
from  his  trowsers. 

**  Ob,  this  is  it,  is  it  ? "  said  Miss  Maria,  as  she  partly  opened 
it  to  assure  herself.  <*  Well,  well,"  folding  it  up  again :  *«  we'll 
read  this  by  aod  by.  Now,  what  did  you  hear  us  talking  about? 
If  you  say  anything  shameful,  now, — and  we  shall  know  whether  it  is 
true  or  not,  directly  that  we  hear  it, — ^if  you  do  noVsay  something — a — . 
You  know  what  Scripture  tells  you, — always  to  speak  well  of  your 
mistress  and  master.      Be  careful  now.     What  did  we  say  ?  " 

**  Please,  'urn,"  replied  Colin,  ^  you  said,  that  when  people  get 
married  they  strike  a  balance  between  them  ;  and  that  if  one  thing  was 
on  one  side,  and  nothing  on  the  other,  you  should  lose  your  resolution, 
and  make  a  sacrifice  of  your  little  something,  whatever  it  is." 

"  Oh,  you  little  wretch !  "  ejaculated  Maria.  *'  Go  on  with  your 
lies,  go  on !  and  you  shall  have  it  on  your  shoulders  when  you  have 
done.    What  else,  you  vile  toad  ?  " 

Colin  stood  mute. 

**  What  next,  I  say ! "  stormed  the  lady,  with  a  furious  stamp  of  her 
right  foot. 
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**  Whj^thtit,  Minr,^a«id  CiiiBr  ^ I  hcMd  P«tetlMrp»  UMingyoa 
••htfd  okeoooM.'^ 

^  KiflstBg  ii»!^-ki89hrg  me^  yb\i  f^tmg  rttctif  and  the  fiiee  of 
Miss  Sowersoft  became  as  red  as  the  gills  efeoe  of  her  owa  turkey, 
^cocks  at  the  diseetrery.  <*  If  you  dare  to  say  such  a  thing  as  that 
again,  Til  strip  the  rery  skin  oflTyour  haek,— I  «rill,  yeu  caitiff!  Kissing 
SM,  indeed!    A  pretty  tale  to  telt,  as  ever  I  heard !  *' 

**  Vm  sure  kS  true,*  blabbered  the  boy ;  '^  lor  I  heard  it  ever  so 
many  times.  ^ 

**  Oh !  "  exclaimed  the  virtuous  Miss  Sowersefl,  **  se  we  have  got  it 
««t  of  you  at  laH.  What ! — your  mother  has  set  you  to  watoh  your 
BMStress,  has  she?  That'b  all  her  aehooliag,  is  it!  But  Mr.  Pale, 
ihorpe  shall  learn  yon  to  spy  about  this  bouse, — be  shall,  you  dog !  ^ 

That  worthy  was  now  about  to  pounce  upon  bb  Tiotim,  but  was 
again  arrested  by  h^s  mistress. 

**  Stop,  stop ! — ^we  have  not  done  yet,**  pulling  the  letter  before  men- 
tioned from  her  bosom ;  ^  there  is  a  pretty  budget  here,  m  be  bound 
to  say.  After  such  as  this^  we  may  expect  anythhig.  Tftiere  is 
nothing  too  bad  for  him." 

While  Palethorpe  held  the  culprit  fast  by  one  hand,  aad  the  lantern 
in  the  other,  he  and  Miss  Sowersoft  enjoyed  the  high  gratifica&>n  of 
perusing  together  the  authenticated  letter  which  Mlows :-« 

*'  Dear  Mothbe  anb  Fannt. 
<*  As  1  promised  to  write  if  they  would  not  let  me  come  on 
Sunday,  which  they  did  not  do,  I  take  this  opportunity  after  tea  to  tell 
you  all  about  it.  I  like  this  house  very  well,  and  have  caught  ft»urteea 
rats  with  traps  of  my  own  setting,  besides  helping  Abel  to  sboot  fbo- 
mardsy  which  he  fired  at,  and  I  k»oked  on  while.  I  can  harness  a  horse 
and  curry  him  down  already.  But  when  I  first  got  here  I  did  not  think  I 
should  like  it  at  all,  as  Palethorpe  flew  at  roe  like  a  yard-dog  because  I 
■poke  to  him,  and  Miss  Sowersoft  was  mangling,  aad  ao  oross  as  patch* 
I  did  think  of  coining  home  again ;  but  then  I  said  to  myseU^  '  Weld 
I'll  lay  a  penny  if  I  do,  mother  will  send  me  back ;  ao  it  will  be  of  no 
use,  and  I  shaH  have  ny  walk  for  nothing.'  I  do  not  like  mistress  a 
bit  When  she  was  at  our  house,  she  told  you  a  pack  of  the  biggest 
fibs  in  the  world*  I  never  heard  of  a  bigger  fibber  than  she  is*  in  my 
life;  ior  all  the  good  victuals  she  made  such  a  bother  about  are  made 
up  for  Sammy,  cmd  I  have  to  eat  bis  leavings.  He  is  like  a  master- 
pig  in  a  sty,  because  he  cnmches  up  the  best  of  everything.  Mistress 
seems  very  fond  of  him,  though ;  for  after  Wf;  had  had  a  shindy  the 
first  night,  and  Palethorpe  made  my  nose  bleed»  I  went  to  bed,  and 
saw  her  tie  her  nightcap  on  his  head,  and  feed  him  with  a  posset.  I 
could  not  help  laughing,  he  looked  such  a  fool.  Then  I  heard  her 
courting  him  as  plain  as  sunshine ;  for  she  tries  as  bard  as  she  can  to 
get  him  to  marry  her ;  but  I  would  not  have  her,  if  I  were  him,  she  is 
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•0  vny  mem  mai  pieCan^bigi  Bm  dMm  hd  ii  «  0»nig«  M«  fellow 
himsdf :  aad  bm  Abel  said  to  him,  taid  he,  <  Yoo  ntver  toaob  plough 
aor  bilUbook  oii«e  a-woekt'-^^-ao  more  he  does.  Our  mietreia  backs 
htm  np  in  it*  and  that  is  the  reasoD.  I  shall  cone  mew  as  aDooat  I  caa, 
asl  want  to  aee  yoaand  Faany  Tory  much. 

^  Hoan  a&ctioimtaty, 

**CoLiii  Cliixk.^ 

At  all  events  the  murder  was  out  here,  and  no  mistake.  The  letter 
dropped  from  Miss  Sowersoft's  hand,  and  she  almost  fainted  in  Mr. 
Palethorpe's  arms,  as  she  faintly^sighed, 

•*  Oh,  Sammy,  Sammy ! — he  'U  be  the  death  of  me  !^ 
When  Miss  Maria  was  spmewhat  recovered,  Palethorpe  turned  in 
great  wrath  towards  Colin,  uttering  a  more  fearful  asseveration  than  I 
can  repeat,  that  if  he  could  make  no  better  use  than  that  of  his  eyes 
when  he  went  to  bed,  he  would  knock  them  out  of  his  head  for  him. 
Seizing  the  boy  ferociously  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  with  one  hand,  and 
a  portion  of  his  clothes  with  the  other,  he  lifted  him  from  the  ground, 
like  a  dog  by  head  and  tail,  and  carried  him  straight  into  the  yard, 
dashing  him  violently  into  the  horse-trough,  very  much  to  the  satisfiic- 
tion  of  the  indignant  Miss  Sowersoft,  who  had  suddenly  recovered  on 
beholding  this  spectacle,  and  followed  her  favourite  with  the  lantern. 
While  Palethorpe  held  him  down  in  the  trough.  Miss  Sowersoft  pro- 
ceeded with  great  alacrity  to  pump  upon  him  very  vigorously  until  her 
arms  were  tired. 

The  boy*8  cries  soon  brought  several  of  the  domestics  of  the  estab« 
lishment  together.  Sally  rushed  out  of  her  kitchen  inquiring  what 
Colin  had  done  to  be  ducked. 

"  Spying  after  the  private  things  of  meeiis !"  exclaimed  the  wrathful 
Mr.  Palethorpe. 

"  Spying  ?"  echoed  the  maid. 

**  Yes,  spying  \^  added  Maria,  in  corroboration  of  Palethorpe's  state* 
ment.  ^  We  have  caught  him  out,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
spying  after  the  secrets  of  everybody  about  the  premises,  and  sending 
it  all  in  writing  to  his  mother !" 

*•  Ay !  I  'd  souse  him  well !"  observed  Sally,  who  began  to  fear 
that  some  of  her  own  secret  interviews  with  Abel  had  very  probably 
been  registered  in  black  and  white,  for  the  edification  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Bramleigh. 

**  What  has  he  been  a.gate  of?''  asked  Abel,  who  had  just  come  up 
in  time  to  catch  the  end  of  the  above  conversation. 

**  Oh,  he  's  been  watching  you  come  into  the  dairy  when  I  was 
there  !"  added  Sally,  accompanying  her  remark  with  a  broad  simper, 
and  a  sly  blushing  glance  at  Abel,  which  caused  Abel  to  shuffle  on  his 
feet,  and  dangle  his  legs  about,  as  though  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  diem. 
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*'  Then  a  sheep-waBhing  will  do  him^iio  harm  for  riieep's  eyeay**  re- 
joined  Abel,  rouodiog  off  bis  sharp-pointed  wit  with  a  broad  ^cugh. 

When  the  ducking  was  concluded,  they  drove  him,  brikedtdionched, 
and  weepiogy  into  the  kitchen.  Old  Gborgo,  who  had  Lcien  a  distant 
and  silent  spectator  of  the  scene,  stood  at  the  door  as  h  J  entered. 

^  Ay,  poor  boy !"  said  he,  pityingly,  as  the  child  passed  by  him 
<*  they  'd  moje  need  to  nurse  him  by  the  fireside  than  half  drown  him 
this  way.  It 's  sad  wages— sad  wages,  indeed,  for  a  oest-babe  like 
him !  But  they  don't  heed  what  I  say.  I  'm  an  old  man,  and  have  no 
right  to  speak." 

Miss  Sowersoft  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  she  could  to  place  Co. 
lin's  letter  upon  the  fire,  which  she  did  with  a  spoonful  of  salt  upon  it, 
in  order  that  the  flames  should  be  of  the  same  colour  as  its  contents. 

In  the  meantime  Colin  had  shuffled  off  his  mortal  coil  of  wet  clothes, 
and  in  a  moist  skin  gone  silently  off  to  bed.  At  supper-time  old 
Greorge  carried  him  up  a  pint  of  warm  ale  which  had  been  served  out 
for  himself  Colin  accepted  it,  less  because  he  relished  it,  than  because 
he  knew  not  how  at  the  moment  to  refuse  the  hand  by  which  it  was 
offered ;  and  within  ten  minutes  afterwards,  notwithstanding  all  his 
troubles,  he  fell  into  a  sound  state  of  repose. 


TO  A  YOUNG  GIRL. 

TftAlflLATBD     IHOM  TIOTOR  HUOO. 

**  Pourqaoi  te  pUindre,  tendre  fille. 
Set  joun  n*appartieiment.il8  paa  a  la  premie  jennetM." 

Au.  in&noy'B  sweet  joyi  thou  canit  oot  tell ; 

Tet,  envy  not,  fair  child,  our  riper  yean, 
When  the  heart  bleeds  or  stnigglee  to  rebel. 

And  e*en  our  mnUeB  are  sadder  than  thy  t^ars. 

Thy  jrentle  age  passes  without  a  trace, 
filoftly,  as  sighs  that  mingle  with  the  breeze. 

As JoyoQs  sounds  which  distance  must  efiace. 
Or  Halcyon  floating  o'er  the  summer  seas. 

Let  thy  thoughts  blossom  in  their  later  hours. 
But  now  enjoy  the  dawn  !    Enjoy  the  spring ! 

Thy  days  are  like  a  wreath  of  budding  flowers, 
Spare  them,  till  soatter'd  by  Tune's  blighting  wing. 

Await  the  future, — ^fate,  alas !  for  thee, — 

As  for  us  all, — has  deep  regrets  in  store ; 
Falsehood,  and  every  ill,  we  blush  to  see. 

And  worthless  pleasures,  that  we  should  deplore. 

Tet,  laugh !  unconscious  of  all  evfl  now. 

No  sluide  should  cloud  the  azure  of  thine  eyes ! 

The  peaceftil  innocence  of  that  fitir  brow 
Reyeals  thy  spirit,  and  r^cU  the  $kieB,  M.  T.  H. 
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EPOCH   THE  THIRD. — 1724. 
CHAPTER   ▼• 

THE   DISGinSB. 

In  a  hollow  in  the  meadows  behind  the  prison  whence  Jack  She[^ard 

had  escaped, — for,  at  this  time,  the  whole  of  the  now  thickly-peopled 

district  north  of  Clerkenwell  Bridewell  was  open  country,  stretching 

out  in  fertile  fields  in  the  direction  of  Islington, — and  about  a  quarter 

of  a  mile  ofl^  stood  a  solitary  hovel,  known  as  Black  Mary's  Hole. 

This  spot,  which  still  retains  its  name,  acquired  the  appellation  from 

an  old   crone  who  lived  there,  and  who  in  addition  to    a    very 

equivocal  character  for  honesty,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a 

witch.     Without  inquiring  into  the  correctness  of  the  latter  part  of 

the  story,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  Black  Mary  was  a  person 

in  whom   Jack  Sheppard  thought  he  could  confide,  and,  as  Edge^ 

worth  Bess  was  incapable  of  much  further  exertbn,  he  determined  to 

leave  her  in  the  old  woman's  care  till  the  following  night,  while  he 

shifted  for    himself,  and  fulfilled  his  design — ^for,  however  rash  or 

hazardous  a.  project  might  be,  if  once  conceived.  Jack  always  executed 

it,^-of  visiting  Jonathan  Wild  at  his  house  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

It  was  precisely  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Whitmonday,  the 
25th  of  May,  1724,  when  the  remarkable  escape  before  detailed  was 
completed  ;  and  though  it  wanted  full  two  hours  to  daybreak,  the 
glimmer  of  a  waning  moon  prevented  it  from  being  totally  dark. 
Casting  a  hasty  glance,  as  he  was  about  to  turn  an  anglQ  of  the  wall, 
at  the  great  gates  and  upper  windows  of  the  prison,  and  perceiving  no 
symptoms  of  pursuit.  Jack  proceeded  towards  the  hovel  at  a  very 
deliberate  pace,  carefiilly  assisting  his  female  companion  over  every 
obstacle  in  the  road,  and  bearing  her  in  his  arms  when,  as  was  more 
than  once  the  case,  she  sank  from  fright  and  exhaustion.  In  this 
way  he  crossed  one  or  two  public  gardens  and  a  bowling-green, — the 
neighbourhood  of  Clerkenwell  then  abounded  in  such  places  of  amuse. 

lueiit^ ^passed  the  noted  Ducking  Pond,  where  Black  Mary  had  been 

frequently   imnnersed ;  and,  striking  ofi*  to  the  left  across  the  fields, 
arrived  in  a  few  mmutes  at  his  destination. 

Descending  the  hollow,  or  rather  excavation, — ^for  it  was  an  old 
disused  clay-pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  cottage  was  situated,— 
VOL.  nr.  9  n         } 
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he  speedily  succeeded  in  arousing  the  ancient  sibyl,  and  having  com- 
mitted  Edgeworth  Bess  to  her  care,  with  a  prpmise  of  an  abundant 
reward  in  case  she  watched  diligently  over  her  safety,  and  attended  to 
her  comforts  till  his  return, — ^to  all  which  Black  Mary  readily  agreed, 
— ^he  departed  with  a  heart  lightened  of  half  its  load. 

Jack's  first  object  was  to  seek  out  Blueskin,  whom  he  had  no  doubt 
he  should  find  at  the  New  Mint,  at  Wappiug,  for  the  Old  Mint  no 
longer  offered  a  secure  retreat  to  the  robber ;  and,  with  this  view,  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  along  a  by-lane  leading  towards  Hockley- 
in-the-hole.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
tramp  of  a  horse,  which  seemed  to  be  rapidly  approaching,  and  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  leap  the  hedge  and  conceal  himself  behind  a  tree, 
when  a  tall  man,  enveloped  in  an  ample  cloak  with  his  hat  pulled  over 
his  brows,  rode  by  at  full  speed.  Another  horseman  followed  quickly 
at  the  heels  of  the  first ;  but  just  as  he  passed  the  spot  where  Jack 
stood,  his  steed  missed  its  footing,  and  fell.  Either  ignorant  of  the 
accident,  or  heedless  of  it,  the  foremost  horseman  pursued  his  way 
without  even  turning  his  head. 

Conceiving  the  opportunity  too  favourable  to  be  lost.  Jack  sprang 
suddenly  over  the  hedge,  and  before  the  man,  who  was  floundering  on 
the  ground  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  could  extricate  himself  from 
his  embarrassing  position,  secured  his  pistok,  which  he  drew  from  the 
bolsters,  and  held  them  to  his  bead.  The  fellow  swore  lustily,  in  a 
voice  which  Jack  instantly  recognised  as  that  of  Quilt  Arnold,  and 
vainly  attempted  to  rise  and  draw  his  sword. 

**  Dog  !"  thundered  Sheppard,  putting  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  so 
close  to  the  janizar3r's  ear,  Uiat  the  touch  of  the  cold  iron  made  him 
start,  **  don't  you  know  me  f ' 

''  Blood  and  thunder !"  exclaimed  Quilt,  opening  his  eyes  with  as- 
tonishment.    <'  It  can't  be  Captain  Sheppard  !" 

•<  It  w,"  replied  Jack  ;  "  and  you  had  better  have  met  the  devil  on 
your  road  than  roe.  Do  you  remember  what  I  said  when  you  took 
me  at  the  Mint  four  days  ago.  I  told  you  my  turn  would  come.  It 
hu  come, — and  sooner  than  you  expected." 

**  So  I  find,  captain,"  rejoined  Quilt,  submissively ;  ^  but  you're  too 
noble-hearted  to  take  advantage  of  my  situation.  Besides,  I  acted  for 
others,  and  not  for  myself." 

**  I  know  it,"  replied  Sheppard,  *•  and  therefore  I  spare  your  life.** 

«  I  was  sure  you  wouldn't  mjure  me,  captain,"  remarked  Quilt,  in  a 
wheedling  tone,  while  he  felt  about  for  his  sword  ;  "  you're  far  too 
brave  to  strike  a  fallen  man." 

•*  Ah  !  traitor  !"  cried  Jack,  who  had  noticed  the  movement ; 
*•  make  such  another  attempt,  and  it  shall  cost  you  your  life."  So 
saying,  he  unbuckled  the  belt  to  which  the  janizary's  hanger  was  at* 
tacked,  and  fastened  it  to  his  own  girdle. 
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"  And  now,**  he  continued,  sternly,  **  was  it  your  master  who  has 
just  ridden  by  t" 

**  No,"  answered  Quilt,  sullenly. 

«*  Who  thenr  demanded  Jack.    *•  Speak,  or  I  fire !  " 

«  Well,  if  you  toiU  have  it,  it 's  Sir  Rowland  Trenchard.'' 

**  Sir  Rowland  Trenchard !"  echoed  Jack,  in  amazement  **  What 
are  you  doing  with  him  ?" 

*'It's  a  long  story,  captain,  and  Fve  no  breath  to  tell  it, — ^unless  you 
choose  to  release  me,^  rejoined  Quilt. 

**  Get  up,  then,"  said  Jack,  freeing  his  foot  from  the  stirrup.  **  Now 
— begin.** 

Quilt,  however,  seemed  unwilling  to  speak. 

**  I  should  be  sorry  to  proceed  to  extremities,"  continued  Sheppard, 
again  raising  the  pistol. 

"  Well,  since  you  force  me  to  betray  my  master's  secrets,'*  replied 
Quilt,  sullenly,  **  I've  ridden  express  to  Manchester  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage to  Sir  Rowland." 

"  Respecting  Thames  Darrell  ?"  observed  Jack. 

"  Why,  how  the  devil  did  you  happen  to  guess  that  ?"  cried  the 
janizary. 

**  No  matter,"  replied  Sheppard.  "  Vm  glad  to  find  I'm  right. 
You  informed  Sir  Rowland  that  Thames  Darrell  was  returned  ?" 

"  Exactly  so,"  replied  Quilt,  "  and  he  instantly  decided  upon  re- 
turning to  London  with  me.  WeVe  ridden  post  all  the  way,  and  I'm 
horribly  tired,  or  you  wouldn't  have  mastered  me  so  easily." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Jack,  to  whom  an  idea  had  suddenly  occur- 
red. •*  Now,  sir,  III  trouble  you  for  your  coat.  I've  left  mine  on  the 
spikes  of  the  New  Prison,  and  must  borrow  yours." 

•*  Why,  surely  you  can't  be  in  earnest,  captain.  You  wouldn't  rob 
Mr.  Wild's  chief  janizary  ?" 

«  I'd  rob  Mr.  Wild  himself  if  I  met  him,"  retorted  Jack.  "  Come, 
off  with  it,  sirrah,  or  I'll  blow  out  your  brains,  in  the  first  place,  and 
strip  you  afterwards." 

**  Well,  rather  than  you  should  commit  so  great  a  crime,  captain, 
here  it  is,"  replied  Quilt,  handing  him  the  garment  in  question* 
•Anything  elsel" 

**  Your  waistcoat." 

^  'Zounds!  captain,  I  shall  get  my  death  of  cold.  I  was  in  hopes 
you'd  be  content  with  my  hat  and  wig." 

"  I  shall  require  them  as  well,"  rejoined  Sheppard ;  **  and  your 
boots." 

«  My  boots !  Fire  and  ftuy !  They  won't  fit  you ;  they're  too 
large.     Besides,  how  am  I  to  ride  home  without  them  ?" 

«  Don't  distress  yourself"  returned  Jack,  **you  shall  walk.  Now," 
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he  added,  as  his  commands  were  reluctantly  obeyed,  "  help  me  on 
with  tiiem." 

Quilt  knelt  down,  as  if  he  meant  to  comply ;  but,  watching  his  op- 
portunity, he  made  a  sudden  ^rasp  at  Sheppard's  leg,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  overthrowing  him. 

But  Jack  was  too  nimble  for  him.  Striking  out  his  foot.. he  knock- 
ed half  a  dozen  teeth  down  the  janizary's  throat ;  and,  seconding  the 
kick  with  a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  butt  end  of  the  pistol,  stretched 
him,  senseless  and  bleeding,  on  the  ground. 

**  Like  master  like  man,"  observed  Jack,  as  he  rolled  the  inaninaate 
body  to  the  side  of  the  road.  "  iFrom  Jonathan  Wild's  confidential 
servant  what  could  be  expected  but  treachery  ?" 

With  this,  he  proceeded  to  dress  himself  in  Quilt  Arnold's  clotties, 
pulled  the  wig  over  his  face  and  eyes  so  as  completely  to  conceal  his 
features,  slouched  the  hat  over  his  brows,  drew  the  huge  boots  above 
liis  knees,  and  muffled  hiif^self  up  in  the  best  way  he  could.  On 
searching  the  coaty  he  found,  amongst  other  matters,  a  ma^,  a  key, 
and  a  pocket-book.  The  latter  appeared  to  contain  several  papers, 
which  Jack  carefully  put  by,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  turn  out  of 
importance  in  a  scheme  of  vengeance  which  he  meditated  against  the 
thieftaker.  He  then  mounted  the  jaded  hack,  which  had  long  since 
regained  its  legs,  and  was  quietly  browsing  the  grass  at  the  rocid.side, 
and,  striking  spurs  into  its  side,  rode  off.  He  had  not  proceeded  &r 
when  he  encountered  Sir  Rowland,  who  having  missed  his  attendant  t 
had  returned  to  look  aSter  him. 

•*  What  has  delayed  you  ?"  demanded  the  knight,  impatiently. 

<*  My  horse  has  had  a  fell,"  replied  Jack,  assuming  to  perfection — 
for  he  was  a  capital  niimic — the  tones  of  QuQt  Arnold.  "  It  was 
some  time  before  I  could  get  him  to  move." 

•*  I  fancied  I  heard  voices,"  rejoined  Sir  Rowland. 

•*  So  did  I,"  answered  Jack  ;  "  we  had  better  move  on.  This  is  a 
noted  place  for  highwa3rmen." 

*'  I  thought  you  told  me  that  the  rascal  who  has  so  long  been  the 
terror  of  the  town — ^Jack  Sheppard — was  in  custody." 

^*  So  he  IS,"  returned  Jack ;  '<  but  there's  no  saying  how  long  he 
may  remain  so.  Besides,  there  are  greater  rascals  than  Jack  Shep. 
pard  at  liberty,  Sir  Rowland." 

Sir  Rowland  made  no  reply,  but  angrily  quickened  his  pace.  The 
pair  then  descended  Saffron-hill,  threaded  Field  lane,  and,  entering 
Holborn,  passed  over  the  little  bridge  which  then  crossed  the  muddy 
waters  of  tleet-cfitch,  mounted  Snow-hill,  and  soon  drew  in  the  bridle 
before  Jonathan  Wild's  door.  Aware  of  Quilt  Arnold's  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, lack  instantly  dismounted,  and,  instead  of  knocking,  opened 
the  door  with  tlie  pass.key.  The  porter  instantly  made  his  appear- 
ancst'^and  Sheppard  ordered  him  to  take  care  of  the  horses. 
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**  Well,  what  sort  of  journey  have  you  had,  Quilt  ?"  asked  the  man 
as  he  hastened  to  assist  Sir  Rowland  to  dismount. 

•*0h !  we've  lost  no  time,  as  you  perceive,"  replied  Jack.  **  Is  the 
governor  within  ?** 

"  Yes";  youll  find  him  in  the  audience-chamber,  lie  has  got  Blue^ 
stin  wfth  him." 

"  AB !  indeed !  wfiat*8  lie  doing  here  ?**  inquired  Jack. 

•«  Come  to  buy  off  Jack  Shepp&rd,  I  suppose,"  replied  the  fellow. " 
•*  But  it  won*t  do.  Mr.  Wild  has'  made  up  his  mind ;  andt,  when  that's 
the  case,  all  the  persuasion  on  earth  won't  turn  him.  Jack  will  be 
tried  to-morrow  ;  and,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Obadiah  Lemon  he'll  take 
up  his  quarters  at  the  King's-Head,^  pointing  to  Newgate,  *<  over  the 
way." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  replied  Jack.  *•  Look  to  the  horses,  Oba- 
diah.     This  way.  Sir  Rowland." 

As  familiar  as'  Quilt  Arnold  himself  with  every  part  of  Wild's 
mysterious  abode,  as  well  as  with  the  ways  of  its  inmates.  Jack,,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  took  up  a  lamp  whicli  was  ouming  in  the 
hall,  and  led  his  companion  up  the  great  stone  stairs. '  Arrived  at  the 
audience-chamber,  he  set  down  the  light  upon  a  stand,  threw  open  the 
door,  and  announced  in  a  loud  voice,  but  with  the  perfect  intonation  of 
the  person  he  represented, — ^*^Sir  Rowland  Trenchard.'* 

Jonathan,  who  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  ^lueskin,  instantly  ' 
arose,  and  bowed  with  cringing  ceremonibusness  to  the  knight.     The 
latter  haughtily  returned  his  salutation,  and  flung  hiniself,  as  if  ex* 
hausted,  into  a  chair. 

•*  You've  arrived  sooner  than  I  expectecl.  Sir  Rowland,"  observed 
the  thieftak'er.  "  Lost  no  time  on  the  road— eh  ? — ^I  didn*t  expect  you 
till  to-morrow  at  the  earliest.  Excuse  me  an  mstant  while  I  dismiss 
this  person. — ^You've  your  answer,  Blueskin,"  he  added,  pushing  that 
iadividuaU  who  deemed  unwilling  to  depkrt,  towards  the  door;  ''it's 
useless  to  urge  the  matter  further.  Jack  is  registered  in  the  Black 
Book.^ 

**  One  word  before  I  go,"  urged  Bfueskin. 

•*  Not  a  syllable,^'  replied  Wild.  **  If  you  talk  as  long  as  an  Old 
Bailey  counsel,  you'll  not  alter  my  dtel^ermination.'^ 

"  Won't  my  life  do  as  well  as  his  7"  supplicated  the  other. 

**  Humph !"  exclaimed  Jonathan,  doubtfully.  **  And  you  would  sur- 
render yourself— eh  t" 

"  I'll  surrender  myself  at  once,  if  youll  engage  to  bring  him  off; 
and  youll  get  the  reward  from  old  Wood  It's  two  hundred  pounds. 
Recollect  that." 

** Faithful  fellow!"  murmured  Jack.    <* I  forgive  him  his  disobe- 
dience." 
,    **  Will  you  do  it  ?*'  persisted  Blueskin. 
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**  No,**  replied  Wild ;  "  and  Pve  only  listened  to  your  absurd  pro- 
posal  to  see  bow  ^  your  insane  attacbment  to  tbis  lad  would  carry 
you." 

*^ldo  love  him/'  cried  Blueskin,  '<  and  that's  the  long  and  short  of 
it.  I've  taught  him  all  he  can  do  ;  and  there  is'nt  his  fellow,  and  never 
wiU  be  again.  I've  seen  many  a  clever  cracksman,  but  never  one  like 
him.  If  you  hang  Jack  Sheppard,  you'll  cut  off  the  flower  o'  the  pur- 
fession.  But  I'll  not  believe  it  of  you.  It's  all  very  well  to  read  him  a 
lesson,  and  teach  him  obedience ;  but  you've  gone  far  enough  for  that" 
***  Not  quite,'*  rejoined  the  thieftaker,  significantly. 

^  Well,"  growled  Blueskin,  "  you've  had  my  offer." 

**  And  you  my  warning,"  retorted  Wild.     "  Good  night !" 

^  Blueskin,"  whispered  Jack,  in  his  natural  tones,  as  the  other  passed 
him,  «*  wait  without" 

**  Powers  o'  mercy !"  cried  Blueskin,  starting. 

**  What's  the  matter  ?"  demanded  Jonathan,  harshly. 

*•  Nothin' — ^nothin',"  returned  Blueskin  ;^  ♦*  only  I  thought — ^" 

**You  saw  the  hangman,  no  doubt,"  said  Jack.  "Take  courage, 
man;  it's  only  Quilt  Arnold.  Come,  make  yourself  scarce.  Don't 
you  see  Mr.  Wild's  busy."  And  then  he  added,  in  an  under  tone, 
"  Conceal  yourself  outside,  and  be  within  call." 

Blueskin  nodded,  and  lefl  the  room.  Jack  affected  to  close  the  door, 
but  lefl  it  slightly  ajar* 

"  What  did  you  say  to  him  ?"  inquired  Jonathan,  suspiciously. 

<*  I  advised  him  not  to  trouble  you  farther  about  Jack  Sheppard," 
answered  the  supposed  janizary. 

^*  He  seems  in&tuated  about  the  lad,"  observed  Wild.  "  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  hang  him  to  keep  him  company.  And  now,  Sir  Rowland," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  knight,  "  to  our  own  concerns.  It's  a 
long  time  since  we  met — eight  years,  and  more.  I  hope  you've  en- 
joyed. your  health.  'Slife!  you're  wonderfully  altered.  I  should 
scarcely  have  known  you." 

The  knight  was  indeed  greatly  changed.  Though  not  much  past  the 
middle  term  of  life,  he  seemed  prematurely  stricken  with  old  age. 
His  frame  was  wasted,  and  slightly  bent ;  his  eyes  were  hollow,  his  com- 
plexion haggard,  and  his  beard,  which  had  remained  unshorn  during 
his  hasty  journey,  was  perfectly  white.  His  manner,  however,  was  as 
stern  and  haughty  as  ever,  and  his  glances  retained  their  accustomed 
fire. 

"  I  did  not  come  hither  to  consult  you  as  to  the  state  of  my  health, 
sir,"  he  observed,  displeased  by  Jonathan's  allusion  to  the  alteration  in 
his  appearance. 

*'True,"  replied  Wild.  **  You  were  no  doubt  surprised  by  the  un- 
looked-for intelligence  I  sent  you  of  your  nephew's  return?" 

<*  Was  it  unlooked-for  on  your  part  ?"  demanded  the  knight,  distrust- 
fuUy. 
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"On  my  soul,  yes,"  rejoined  Jonathan.  **I  should  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected the  bones  of  Tom  Sheppard  to  reunite  themselves  and  walk  out 
of  that  case,  as  Thames  Darrell  to  return.  The  skipper,  Van  Galge. 
brok,  affirmed  to  me — nay,  gave  me  the  additional  testimony  of  two 
of  his  crew — that  he  was  thrown  overboard.  But  it  appears  he  was 
picked  up  by  fishermen,  and  carried  to  France,  where  he  has  re. 
mained  ever  since,  and  where  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  he 
had  remained  altogether." 
"  Have  you  seen  him  ?"  asked  Trenchard. 

*•  I  have,"  replied  Wild ;  "  and  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  my  senses 
would  have  made  me  believe  he  was  living,  after  the  positive  assa- 
rance  I  received  to  the  contrary.  He  is  at  present  with  Mr.  Wood, 
— ^the  person  whom  you  may  remember  adopted  him — at  DoUis  Hill, 
near  Willesden  ;  and  it's  a  singular  but  fortunate  circumstance,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  that  Mrs.  Wood  chanced  to  be  murdered  by 
Blueskin,  the  fellow  who  just  left  the  room,  on  the  very  night  of  his 
return,  as  it  has  thrown  the  house  into  such  conftision,  and  so  distract, 
ed  them,  that  he  has  had  no  time  as  yet  for  hostile  movements." 

•*  And  what  course  do  you  propose  to  pursue  in  reference  to  him  V 
asked  Sir  Rowland. 

**  My  plan  is  a  very  simple  one,"  rejoined  the  thieftaker,  smiling 

bitterly.     "  I  would  treat  him  as  you  treated  his  Either,  Sir  Rowland." 

"  Murder  him !"  cried  Trenchard,  shuddering. 

**  Ay,  murder  him,  if  you  like  the  term,"  returned  Wild.     *«  I  should 

call  it  putting  him  out  of  the  way.     But,  no  matter  how  you  phrase  it, 

the  end  is  the  same." 

**  I  cannot  consent  to  it,"  replied  Sir  Rowland,  firmly.  *•  Since  the 
sea  has  spared  him,  I  will  spare  him.  It  is  in  vain  to  struggle  against 
the  arm  of  fate.     I  wDl  shed  no  more  blood." 

^  And  perish  upon  the  gibbet,"  rejoined  Jonathan,  contemptuously. 
"  Flight  is  still  left  me,"  replied  Trenchard.     «*  I  can  escape  to 
France." 

**  And  do  you  think  V\l  allow  you  to  depart,"  cried  Jonathan,  in  a 
menacing  tone,  ^  and  compromise  my  safety  ?  No,  no.  We  are 
linked  together  in  this  matter,  and  must  go  through  with  it.  Tbu  can- 
not— shall  not  retreat" 

^ Death  and  hell!"  cried  Sir  Rowland,  rising  and  drawing  his 
swoid ;  "  do  you  think  you  can  shackle  my  free  will,  villain  t" 

^  In  this  particular  instance  I  do.  Sir  Rowland,"  replied  Jonathan, 
calmly,  **  because  you  are  wholly  in  my  power.  But  be  patient.  I 
am  your  fiaist  friend.  Thames  Darrell  must  die.  Our  mutual  safety 
requires  it.     Leave  the  means  to  me." 

••  More  blood !  more  blood  !"  cried  Trenchard,  passing  his  hand 
with  agony  across  his  brow.  "Shall  I  never  banish  those  horrible 
phantoms  from  my  couch — ^the  &ther  with  his  bleeding  breast  and 
dripping  hair ! — ^the  mother  with  her  wringing  hands,  and  looks  of 
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vengeance  and  reproach  I-r-And  must  another  he  added  to  their  num- 
ber— their  son  !  Horror ! — ^let  me  he  spared  this  new  crime  !  And 
yet  the  gibbet — my  name  tarnished — my  escutcheon  blotted  by  the 
hangman !     No.     I  cannot  submit  to  that/' 

*<  I  should  think  not,"  observed  Jonathan,  who  had  some  practice 
in  the  knight's  moods,  and  knew  how  to  humour  him.  "  It's  a  mise- 
rable weakness  to  be  afraid  of  bloodshed.  The  general  who  gives  an 
order  for  wholesale  carnage  never  sleeps  a  wink  the  less  soundly  for 
the  midnight  groans  of  his  victims^  and  we  should  deride  him  as  a 
coward  if  he  did.  And  life  is  much  the  same,  whether  taken  in  bat- 
tie,  on  the  couch,  or  by  the  road-side.  Besides  those  whom  I've  slain 
with  my  own  hand,  I've  brought  upwards  of  thirty  persons  to  the  gal- 
lows.  Most  of  their  relics  are  in  yonder  cases;  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  any  of  thenti  have  disturbed  my  rest.  The  mode  of  destruc 
tion  makes  no  difierence.  It's  precisely  the  same  thing  to  me  to  bid 
my  janizaries  cut  Thames  Darrell's  throat,  as  to  order  Jack  Shep- 
pard's  execution.** 

As  Jonathan  said  this,  Jack's  hand  involuntarily  sought  a  pistol. 

♦*But  to  the  point,"  continued  Wild,  unconscious  of  the  peril  in 
which  the  remark  had  placed  him — *'  to  the  point.  On  the  terms  that 
procured  your  liberation  from  Newgate,  I  will  free  you  from  this  new 
danger." 

**  Those  terms  were  a  third  of  my  estate,"  observed  Trenchard, 
bitterly. 

^*  What  of  that  t"  rejoined  Jonathan.  "  Any  price  was  better  than 
your  head.  If  Thames  Darrell  escapes,  you  will  lose  both  life  and 
property." 

'*  True,  true,"  replied  the  knight,  with  an  agonized  look ;  ^  there  is 
no  alternative." 

«•  None  whatever,"  rejoined  Wild.     "  Is  it  a  bargain  ?" 

"Take  half  of  my  estate — take  all — my  life,  if  you  will— I  am 
weary  of  it !"  cried  Trenchard,  passionately. 

«*  No,"  replied  Jonathan,  **  III  not  take  you  at  your  word,  as  regards 
the  latter  proposition.  We  shall  both,  I  hope,  live  to  enjoy  our 
shares-— long  after  Thames  Darrell  is  forgotten — ha !  ha !  A  third 
of  your  estate  I  accept.  And,  as  these  things  should  always  be 
treated  as  matters  of  business,  I'll  just  draw  up  a  memorandum  of  our 
arrangement." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  took  up  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  hastily  traced  a 
few  lines  upon  it. 

^*  Sign  thiis,"  he  said,  pushing  the  docimient  towards  Sir  Row- 
land. 

The  knight  mechanically  complied  with  his  request. 

«  Enough !"  cried  Jonathan,  eagerly  pocketing  the  memorandum. 
**  And  now,  in  return  for  your  liberality,  FU  inform  you  of  a  secret 
with  which  it  is  importaat  you  should  be  acquainted.'^ 
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**  A  secret !"  etxclaimed  Trenchard.    <'  Concerai^g  wbom  V* 

"Mrs.  Sheppard,"  replied  JoQaihapt.myftteriouely. 

*<Mrs.  Sheppard !''  echoed  Jack,  sui'prisi^d.outof  hi9,^^%utioiu  . 

^ Ah!"  exclaimed  Wild,  loojkiDg, aqgrijy towards jiia  suKKM64 aW* 
tendant. 

"Ib^  pardoD,  sir/' replied  Jack,  with, the  aoceixt  ami  mimaejcpf 
the  janizary ;  "I  was  betrayed  into  the  exclamation  by  my  surprise  that  . 
anything  in  which  Sir  Rowland  Trenchard  was  interested  could  iiaye 
reference  to  so  humble  a  person  as  Mrs.  Sheppard." 

"  Be  pleased,  then,  in  future,  not  to  let  your  surprise  find  vent  in 
words,"   rejoined  Jonathan,  sternly.     **My   servants,   like  Eastern, 
mutes,  must  have  eyes,  and  ears, — and  handSf  if  need  be, — ^but  no 
tongues.     You  understand  me,  sirrah  V ' 

"Perfectly,"  replied  Jack.     "I'm  dumb." 

**  Your  secret  ?"  demanded  Trenchard,  impatiently. 

«*  I  need  not  remind  you.  Sir  Rowland,"  replied  Wild,  "  that  you 
had  two  sisters — AKva  and  Constance." 

**  Both  are  dead,"  observed  the  knight,  gloomily. 

"Not  80;"  answered  Wild.     "Constance  is  yet  living." 

"  Constance  alive !    Impossible !"  ejaculated  Trenchard^ 

"  I  *ve  proofs  to  the  contrary,"  replied  Jonathan. 

"  If  this  is  the  case,  where  is  she  ?" 

"  In  Bedlam,"  replied  the  thieflaker,  with  a  Satanic  grin. 

**  Gracious  heaven !"  exclaimed  the  knight,  upon  whom  a  light  seem, 
ed  suddenly  to  break.  "  You  mentioned  Mrs.  Sheppard.  What  has 
she  to  do  with  Constance  Trenchard  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Sheppard  is  Constance  Trenchard,"  replied  Jonathan,  mali. 
ciously. 

Here  Jack  Sheppard  was  unable  to  repress  an  exclamation  of  aston. 
ishment. 

**  Again,"  cried  Jonathan,  sternly ;  "beware !" 

•*  What!"  vociferated  Trenchard.  *•  My  sister  thcJ  wife  of  one  con- 
demned fetoB  !  the  parent  of  another !  '  It  cannot  be." 

**  It  it  so,  nevertheless,"  replied  Wild.  "  Stolen  by  a  gipsy  when 
scarcely  five  years  old,  Constance  Trenchard,  afler  various  vicissitudes, 
was  carried  to  London,  where  she  lived  in  great  poverty  with  the 
dregs  of  society.  It  is  useless  to  trace  out  her  miseraUe  career ;  though 
I  can  easily  do  so  if  you  require  it.  To  preserve  herself,  however» 
from  destitution,  or  what  she  considered  worse,  she  wedded  a  journey- 
man carpenter,  named  Sheppard." 

"  Alas !  that  one  so  hi^ly  bom  should  submit  to  such  a  degrada- 
tion !"  groaned  the  knight. 

"  I  see  nothing  surprising  in  it,"  rejoined  Jonathan.  "  In  the  first 
place,  she  had  no  knowledge  of  her  birth ;  and,  consequently,  no  &lse 
pride  to  get  rid  of.    In  the  second,  she  was  wretchedly  poor,  and  as* 
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sailed  by  temptatioi^  of  which  you  can  fonn  no  idea.  Distress  like  hers 
might  palliate  far  greater  offences  than  she  ever  committed.  With 
the  same  inducements  we  should  all  do  the  same  thing.  Poor  girl !  she 
was  beautiful  oncd;  so  beautiful  as  to  make  me^  who  care  little  for  the 
allurements  of  women,  fancy  myself  enamoured  of  her.^ 

Jack  Sheppard  again  sought  his  pistol,  and  was  only  withheld  from 
levelling  it  at  the  thieflaker's  head,  by  the  hope  that  he  might  gather 
some  further  information  respecting  his  mother.  And  he  had  good 
reason  before  long  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  forbearance. 

*<What  proof  have  you  of  the  truth  of  that  story  t"  inquired 
Trenchard. 

'*  This/'  replied  Jonathan,  taking  a  paper  from  a  portfolio,  and  hand- 
ing it  to  the  knight,  ^*  this  written  evidence,  signed  by  Martha  Cooper, 
the  gipsy,  by  whom  the  girl  was  stolen,  and  who  was  afterwards 
executed  for  a  similar  crime.  It  is  attested,  you  will  observe,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pumey,  the  present  ordinary  of  Newgat2.'' 

^I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pumey's  hand-writing,"  said  Jack, 
advancing,  "and  can  at  once  decide  whether  this  is  a  forgery  or 
not.'* 

^  Look  at  it,  then,''  said  Wild,  giving  him  the  portfolio. 

**  It's  the  ordinary's  signature,  undoubtedly,"  replied  Jack. 

And  as  he  gave  back  the  portfolio  to  Sir  Rowland,  he  contrived,  un- 
observed, to  slip  the  precious  document  into  his  sleeve  and  from  thence 
into  his  pocket. 

^  And  does  any  of  our  bright  blood  flow  in  the  veins  of  a  ruffianly 
housebreaker?"cried  Trenchard,  with  a  look  of  bewilderment.  <*I^ 
not  believe  it." 

"  Others  may,  if  you  won't,"  muttered  Jack,  retiring.  **  Thank 
heaven !  I'm  not  basely  born." 

*'  Now,  mark  me,"  said  Jonathan, ''  and  you'll  find  I  don't  do  things 
by  halves.  By  your  father.  Sir  Montacute  Trenchard's  will,  you  are 
aware, — and,  therefore,  I  need  not  repeat  it,  except  for  the  special  pur- 
pose I  have  in  view, — ^you  are  aware,  I  say,  that  by  this  will,  in  case 
your  sister  Aliva  died  without  issue,  or,  on  the  death  of  such  issue,  the 
property  reverts  to  Ck>nstance  and  her  issue." 

**  I  hear,"  said  Sur  Rowland,  moodily. 

«*  And  I,"  muttered  Jack. 

**  Thames  Darrell  once  destroyed,"  pursued  Jonathan,  ^  Constance — 
or,  rather,  Mrs.  Sheppard — ^becomes  entitled  to  the  estates ;  which 
eventually — ^provided  he  escaped  the  gallows — would  descend  to  her 
son." 

*'  Ha !"  exclaimed  Jack,  drawing  in  his  breath,  and  leaning  forward 
with  intense  curiosity. 

«  Well,  sir  ?"  gasped  Sir  Rowland. 

^  But  this  need   give  you  no   uneasiness,"  pursued    Jonathan ; 
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'<Mr8*    Sheppard,  as  I  told  yoQ»  is  in  Bedlam,  an  incurable  ma- 
niac  ;  \^hile  her  son  is  in  the  New  Prison,  whence  he  will  only  be 
removed  to  Newgate  and  'l^bum." 
**  So  yon  think,"  muttered  Jack,  between  his  ground  teeth. 

^  To  make  your  mind  perfectly  easy  on  the  score  of  Mrs.  Shop- 
pard,"  continued  Jonathan  ;  *'  after  we've  disposed  of  Thames 
Darrell,  I'll  visit  her  in  Bedlam  ;  and,  as  I  understand  I  form  one 
of  her  chief  terrors,  I'll  give  her  such  a  fright  that  I'll  engage  she 
shan't  long  survive  it." 

"  Devil !"  mattered  Jack,  again  grasping  his  pistoL  But,  feeling 
secure  of  vengeance,  he  determined  to  abide  his  time. 

"  And  now,  having  got  rid  of  the  minor  obstacles,"  said  Jonathan, 
<*  I'll  submit  a  plan  for  the  removal  of  the  main  difficulty.  Thames 
Darrell,  I've  said,  is  at  Mr.  Wood's  at  Dollis  Hill,  wholly  unsuspicious 
of  any  designs  against  him,  and,  in  fact,  entirely  ignorantof  your  being 
acquainted  with  his  return,  or  even  of  his  existence.  In  this  state,  it 
will  be  easy  to  draw  him  into  a  snare.  To-morrow  night^-or  rather 
to-night,  for  we  are  &st  verging  on  another  day — ^I  propose  to  lure  him 
out  of  the  house  by  a  stratagem  which  I  am  sure  will  prove  infallible  ; 
and,  then,  what  so  easy  as  to  knock  him  on  the  head  7  To  make  sure 
work  of  it,  I'll  superintend  the  job  myself.  Before  midnight,  I'll 
answer  for  it,  it  shall  be  done.  My  janizaries  shall  go  with  me.  You 
bear  what  I  say.  Quilt  ?"  he  added,  looking  at  Jack. 

**  I  do,"  replied  Sheppard. 

«  Abraham  Mendez  will  like  the  task, — ^for  he  has  entertained  a 
hatred  to  the  memory  of  Thames  Darrell  ever  since  he  received  the 
wound  in  the  head,  when  the  two  lads  attempted  to  break  out  of  St. 
Giles's  roundhouse.  I've  despatched  him  to  the  New  Prison.  But  I 
expect  him  back  every  minute." 

"  The  New  Prison !"  exclaimed  Sheppard.  "  What  is  he  gone 
therefor?" 

•*  With  a  message  to  the  turnkey  to  look  after  his  prisoner,"  replied 
Wild,  with  a  cunning  smile.  "  Jack  Sheppard  had  a  visiter,  I  under- 
stand, yesterday,  and  may  make  an  attempt  to  escape.  It's  as  well  to 
be  on  the  safe  side." 

"It  is,"  replied  Jack. 

At  this  moment,  his  quick  ears  detected  the  sound  of  footsteps  on 
the  stairs.  He  drew  both  his  pistols,  and  prepared  for  a  desperate 
encounter. 

**  There  is  another  mystery  I  would  have  solved,"  said  Trenchard, 
addressing  Wild ;  "  you  have  told  me  much,  but  not  enough." 

"  What  do  you  require  further  t"  asked  Jonathan. 

«*  The  name  and  rank  of  Thames  JDarrell's  father,"  said  the  knight. 

**  Another  time,"  replied  the  thieftaker,  evasively, 

"  I  will  have  it  now,"  rejoined  Trenchard,  "  or  our  agreement  is 
void." 
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"  You  caonot  help  yourself,  Sir  Rowland,"  replied  Jonathan,  con- 
temptuouslj. 

**  Indeed  ! "  replied  the  knight,  drawing  his  sword,  **  the  secret, 
villain,  or  I  wMl  foir<je  it  ftf^m  you." 

Before  ^Id'^^ould  make  any  Fftply,  the  door  was  thrown  violently 
open,  and  Abralifttti'  Mendez  rushed  into  the  room;  with  a  face  of  the 
utmost  oonstenMKioni 

"  He  hash  eshcaped  1"  cried  the  Je%(r. 

**  Who  ?    Jack !"  exclaimed  Jonathan. 

**  Yesb,"  replied  Abraham.  •*  I  vfent  to  de  New"  Pirish'n,  and  on 
wishitin'  his  shell  vid  de  turnkey,  vot  should  ve  find  hot  de  chains  on 
de  ground,  de  vinder  broken,  and  Jack  and  Ageoorth  Besh  gone." 

^  Damnation !"  cHed  Jonathan,  stamping  his  foot  whh  uncontrol- 
lable rage.  <^  I'd  rather  have  given  a  thousand  pounds  than  this 
had  happened.  But  he  might  have  broken  out  of  prison,  and  yet  not 
get  over  the  wall  of  Cleikenwell  Bridewell.  Did  you  search  the  yard, 
fool?" 

**  Ve  did,"  reified  Abraham ;  **  and  found  his  fine  coat  and  ruffles 
torn  to  shtrips  on  de  shpikes  near  de  creat  cate.  It  vosh  plain  he 
vent  dat  vay." 

Jonathan  gave  utterance  to  a  torrent  of  imprecations. 

While  he  thus  vented  his  rage,  the  door  again  opened,  and  CluOt 
Arnold  rushed  into  the  room,  bleedmg,  and  half-dressed. 

<<  Sblood !  what's  this  ?  "  cried  Jonathan,  in  the  utmost  surprise. 
•*  Quilt  Arnold,  is  that  you  ?  " 

**  It  is,  sir,"  sputtered  the  janifcary.  « I've  been  robbed,  maltreated, 
and  nearly  murdered  by  Jade  Sheppard.^' 

<*  By  Jack  Bheppard !"  exclaimed  the  thieftaker. 

**  Yes  ;  and  I  hope  you'll  take  ample  vengeance  upon  him,"  said 
QuUt. 

^  I  will,  when  I  catch  him,  rely  on  it,"  rejoined  Wild. 

*«  You  needn't  go  far  to  do  that,"  returned  Quilt ;  *<  there  he 
stands." 

<*  Ay,  here  I  am,"  said  Jack,  throwmg  off  his  bat  and  wig,  and 
marching  towards  the  group,  amongst  whom  there  was  a  general 
movement  of  surprise  at  his  audacity.  <*  Sir  Rowland,  I  salute  you 
as  your  nephew." 

«<  Back,  viHain !"  said'the  knight,  haughtily.  **  I  disown  you.  The 
whole  story  of  your  relationship  is  a  fabrication." 

«*  Time  will  show,"  replied  Jack,  with  equal  haughtiness.  •*But, 
however  it  may  turn  out,  I  disown  ytm.'* 

'*  Well,  Jack,"  said  Jonathan,  who  had  looked  at  him  with  surprise 
not  unmixed  with  admiration,  <*  you  are  a  bold  and  clever  fellow,  I 
must  allow.  Were  I  not  Jonathan  WiM,  I'd  be  Jack  Sheppard.  I'm 
ahnoBt  sorry  I've  sworn  to  hang  you.  But  it  can't  be  helped.  I'm  a 
slave  to  my  word.    Were  I  to  let  you  go,  you'd  say  I  feared  you. 
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Besides,  you've  secrets  which  must  jpot  he  disclosed.      Nab  and  Cluilt 
to  the  door!  Jack,  you  are  my  prisoner." 

"  And  you  flatter  yourself  you  can  detain  me  7"  laughed  Jack. 

"  At  least  I'll  try,"  replied  Jonathan,  sarcastically.  «  You  must  be 
a  cleTerer  lad  than  even  I  take  you  ^r,  if  you  get  out  of  this  place.** 

**  What  ho !  Blueskin !"  shouted  Jack. 

"  Here  I  am,  captain,"  cried  a  voice  Drom  without.  Aod  the  door 
was  soddeoly  thrown  open,  and  the  two  janizaries  felled  to  the  ground 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  stalwart  robber. 

**^  Your  boast,  you  see,  was  a  little  premature,  Mr.  Wild,"  said 
Sheppard.  <' Adieu,  my  worthy  uncle.  Fortunately,  Pve  teeured 
the  proof  of  my  birth." 

«  Confusion  P'  thundered  Wild.  '<  Gk)se  the  doors  below !  Loose 
the  d(^  !  Curses !  they  don't  hear  me !  PU  ring  the  alarm-beU.*' 
And  he  raised  his  arm  with  the  intention  of  executing  his  purpose, 
when  a  ball  firom  Jack's  pistol  passed  through  the  back  of  his  hand, 
shattering  the  limb.  *'  Aha  !  my  lad  !"  he  cried,  without  appearing  to 
r^i;ard  the  pain  of  the  wound ;  "*  now  I'll  show  you  no  quarter."  And, 
with  the  uninjured  hand  he  drew  a  pistol,  which  he  fired,  but  without 
effect,  at  Jack. 

^  Fly,  captain,  flyl"  vociferated  Blueskin;  ^  I  shan't  be  able  to 
keep  these  devils  down.  Fly !  They  shall  knodc  me  <m  ^  head*- 
curse  'em !  —  before  they  shall  touch  you." 

^Come  along  1"  oried  Jack,  darthig  through  the  door.  ^The 
key's  on  the  outside  —  quick !  quick !" 

Instantly  alive  to  this  chance,  Blueskin  broke  away.  Two  shots 
were  fired  at  him  by  Jonathan  ;  one  oi  which  passed  through  his  hat, 
and  the  other  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm  ;  but  ^he  made  good 
his  retreat.  The  door  was  elosed— locked,— -and  the  pair  were  heard 
descending  the  stairs. 

«  Hell's  curses  !"  roared  Jonathan.  «*  They  11  escape.  Not  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost" 

So  saying,  he  took  hold  of  a  ring  in  the  flik>r,  and  disclosed  a 
flight  of  steps,  down  which  he  hurried,  folbwed  by  the  janizaries. 
This  means  of  communication  instantly  brou{|^  them  to  the  lobby. 
But  Jack  and  his  companion  were  already  gone* 

JooAthan  threw  open  the  street-door.  Upon  the  pavement  near 
the  court  lay  the  porter,  who  had  been  prostrated  by  a  blow  from  the 
butt-end  of  a  pistol.  The  man,  who  was  just  able  to  move,  pointed 
towards  CHltspur-street.  Jonathan  kx>ked  in  that  direction,  and  be- 
held  the  fugitives  riding  oflT  in  triumph. 

'*  To-night  it  iaiheir  turn,"  said  Jonathan,  binding  up  his  wounded 
fingers  with  a  handkerchief!    <'  To-morrow  it  will  be  mine." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
WINIFRID  aXOKITES  TWO  PftOPOaALB. 

The  tragical  affair  at  Dollis  Hill,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  a 
dreadful  blow  to  the  family.  Mr.  Wood  bore  up  with  great  fortitude 
against  the  shock,  attended  the  inquest,  delivered  his  evidence  with 
composure,  and  gave  directions  afterwards  for  the  funeral,  which  took 
place  on  the  day  but  one  following  —  Sunday.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  last  solemn  rites  were  over,  and  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
woman  committed  to  their  final  resting-place  in  Willesden  churchyard, 
his  firmness  completely  deserted  him,  and  he  sank  beneath  the  weight 
of  his  ajQliction.  It  was  fortunate  that  by  this  time  Winifred  had  so 
fisir  recovered,  as  to  be  able  to  afford  her  father  the  best  and  only  so- 
lace that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  could  have  received, — her  per- 
sonal attentions. 

The  necessity  which  had  previously  existed  of  leaving  the  ghastly 
evidence  of  the  murderous  deed  undisturbed, — ^the  presence  of  the 
mangled  corpse, — ^the  bustle  of  the  inquest,  at  which  her  attendance 
was  requbred, — all  these  circumstances  produced  a  harrowing  effect 
upon  the  young  girl's  imagination.  But  when  all  was  over,  a  sor- 
rowfiil  calm  succeeded,  and,  if  not  free  from  grief,  she  was  tranquil. 
As  to  Thames,  though  deeply  and  painfully  afiected  by  the  horrible 
occurrence  that  had  marked  his  return  to  his  old  friends,  he  was  yet 
able  to  control  his  feelings,  and  devote  himself  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
distress  of  the  more  immediate  sufierers  by  the  calamity. 

It  was  Sunday  evening — a  soft  delicious  evening,  and,  from  tne 
happy,  cheerful  look  of  the  house,  none  would  have  dreamed  of  the 
dismal  tragedy  so  lately  acted  within  its  walls.  The  birds  were  sing- 
ing blithely  amid  the  trees, — ^the  lowing  of  the  cows  resounded  from 
the  yard, — a  delicious  perfume  from  the  garden  was  wafted  through 
the  open  window, — at  a  distance,  the  church-bells  of  Willesden  were 
heard  tolling  for  evening  service.  All  these  things  spoke  of  peace ; — 
but  there  are  seasons  when  the  pleasantest  external  influences  have  a 
depressing  effect  pn  the  mind,  by  painfully  recalling  past  happiness. 
So,  at  least,  thought  one  of  two  persons  who  were  seated  together  in 
a  small  back-parlour  of  the  house  at  DolUs  Hill.  She  was  a  lovely 
girl,  attired  in  deep  mourning,  and  having  an  expression  of  profound 
sorrow  on  her  charming  features.  Her  companion  was  a  portly 
handsome  man,  also  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  the  deepest  mourning, 
with  the  finest  of  lace  at  his  bosom  and  wrists,  and  a  sword  in  a  black 
sheath  by  his  side.  These  persons  were  Mr.  Kneebone  and  Wini. 
fired. 

The  funeral,  it  has  just  been  said,  took  place  on  that  day.  Amongst 
others  who  attended  the  sad  ceremony  was  Mr.  Kneebone.  Conceiv- 
ing himself  called  upon,  as  the  intimate  firiend  of  the  deceased,  to  pay 
this  last  tribute  of  respect  to  her  memory,  he  appeared  as  one  of  the 
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chief  mourners.  Overcome  by  his  affliction,  Mri  Wood  had  retired 
to  his  own  room,  where  he  had  just  summoned  Thames.  Much  to  her 
annoycince,  therefore,  Winifred  was  left  alone  with  the  wooUen-draper, 
who,  following  up  a  maxim  of  his  own,  that  ^  nothing  was  gained  by 
too  much  bashfulness,"  determined  to  profit  by  the  opportunity.  He 
had  only  been  prevented,  indeed,  by  a  fear  of  Mrs.  Wood  from  press- 
ing his  suit  long  ago.  This  obstacle  removed,  he  thought  he  might 
now  make  the  attempt.  Happen  what  might,  he  could  not  be  in  a 
worse  position. 

*'  We  have  had  a  sad  loss,  my  dear  Winifred,"  he  began,— "for  I 
must  use  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend,  and  address  you  by  that  fiuniliax 
name, — ^we  have  had  a  sad  loss  in  the  death  of  your  lamented  parent, 
whose  memory  I  shall  for  ever  revere." 

Winifred's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  This  was  not  exactly  what  the 
wooUen-draper  desired.     So  he  resolved  to  try  another  tack. 

"What  a  very  remarkable  thing  it  is,"  he  observed,  applying  to  his 
snufilbox,  "  that  Thames  Darrell,  whom  we  all  supposed  dead,"— Knee- 
bone  in  his  heart  sincerely  wished  he  had  been  so, — «« should  turn  out 
to  be  alive  after  all.  Strange,  I  shouldn't  know  him  when  he  called 
on  me." 

**It  is  strange,"  replied  Winifred,  artlessly.  <•/  knew  him  at 
once." 

«  Of  course,"  rejomed  Kneebone,  a  little  maliciously;  "but  that's 
easily  accounted  for.  May  I  be  permitted,  as  a  very  old  and  very 
dear  friend  of  your  lamented  parent,  whose  loss  I  shall  ever  deplore, 
to  ask  you  one  question  ?" 

"Undoubtedly."  replied  Winifred. 

"  And  you  will  answer  it  frankly  ?" 

•*  Certainly." 

**  Now  for  it,"  thought  the  woollen^raper.  ^*  I  shall,  at  least,  as- 
certain how  the  land  lies. — Well,  then,  my  dear,"  he  added  aloud,  «« do 
you  still  entertain  the  strong  attachment  you  did  to  Captain  Darrell  1" 

Winifred's  cheeks  glowed  with  blushes,  and  fixing  her  eyes,  which 
flashed  with  resentment,  upon  the  questioner,  she  said, 

«  I  have  promised  to  answer  your  question,  and  I  will  do  so.  I  love 
hun  as  a  brother." 

"  Only  as  a  brother?"  persisted  Kneebone. 

If  Winifred  remained  silent,  her  looks  would  have  disarmed  a  person 
of  lessT  assurance  than  the  woollen-draper. 

**If  you  knew  how  much  importance  I  attach  to  your  answer,"  he 
continued,  passionately,  «  you  would  not  refiise  me  one.  Were  Cap- 
tain Darrell  to  offer  you  his  hand,  would  you  accept  it  ?" 

^  Your  impertinence  deserves  very  different  treatment,  sir,"  said 
Winifred ;  **  but,  to  put  an  end  to  this  annoyance,  I  will  tell  you — ^I 
would  not" 
"  And  why  not?"  asked  Kneebone,  eagerly. 
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« I  will  n6t  snbmit  to  be  fhtts  interrogated,"  sdd  Wlnifired,  angrily. 
'**In  the  name  of  yotir  lameuted  parent,  whose  memory  I  shall  for 
ever  Terere,  I  implore  you  to  ans^r  me,"  urged  Kneebone,  "  why — 
Wtfy  'wtiM  you  not  accept  him  ?" 

*<  Because  our  positions  are  different,"  replied  Winifred,  who  could 
net  resist  this  appeal  to  her  feelings. 

**You  are  a  paragon  of  prudence  and  discretion,"  rejoined  the 
woolltn-draper,  drawing  his  tohair  closer  to  hers.     "Disparity  of  rank 
is  ever  productive  of  unhappiness  in  the  married  state.    When  Captain 
Darreil's  birth  is  ascertained,  IVe  no  donbt  he'll  turn  out  a  nobleman's 
0on.     At  least  I  hope  so,  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  my  own,"  he  added, 
mentally.    "  He  has  quite  the  air  of  one.     And  noW,  my  angel,  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  your  sentiments  on  this  subject,  I  shall  readily 
fulfil  a  promise  which  I  made  to  your  lamented  parent,  whose  loss  I 
shall  ever  deplore." 
♦*  A  promise  to  my  mother  ?*'  said  Winifred,  unsuspiciously. 
«*  Yes,  my  angel,  to  her — rest  her  soul !    She  extorted  it  from  me, 
and  bound  me  by  a  solemn  oath  to  fulfil  it." 
"Oh!  name  it.»' 

**  Yoii  are  a  party  concerned.  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  diso- 
bey  the  injunctions  of  her  whose  memory  we  must  both  of  us  ever  re- 
vere.    Promise  me." 

"If  in  my  power— certainly.  But,  what  is  it?  What  did  you 
promise  t" 

"  To  offer  you  my  heart,  my  hand,  my  life,"  replied  Kneebone,  fell- 
ing  at  her  ieet* 

"  Sir !"  exclaimed  Winifred,  rising. 

"  Inequality  of  rank  can  be  no  bar  to  our  union,"  continued  Knee- 
bone.     **  Heaven  be  praised,  /  am  not  the  son  of  a  nobleman." 

In  spite  of  her  displeasure,  Winifred  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
absurdity  of  this  address.  Taking  this  for  encouragement,  her  suitor 
proceeded  still  more  extravagantly.  Seizing  her  hand,  he  covered  it 
with  kisses. 

*<  Adorable  girl !"  he  cried,  in  the  most  nnpassioned  tone,  and  with 
the  most  impassbned  \ook  he  could  conmiand.  **  Adorable  girl,  I  have 
long  loved  you  to  desperation.  Your  lamented  mother,  whose  loss  I 
shall  ever  deplore,  perceived  my  passion,  and  encouraged  it.  Would 
she  were  alive  to  back  my  suit !" 

•*  This  is  beyond  all  endurance,"  said  Winifred,  striving  to  with- 
draw her  hand.     "  Leave  me,  sir ;  I  insist." 

••  Never !"  rejoined  Kneebone,  with  increased  ardour, — "  never,  till 
I  receive  from  your  own  lips  the  answer  which  is  to  make  me  the  hap. 
piest  or  the  most  miserable  of  mankind.  Hear  me,  adorable  girl ! 
You  know  not  the  extent  of  rr?y  devotion.  No  mercenary  considera- 
tion influences  me.     Love— admiration  for  your  matchless  beauty 
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alone  sways  me.  Let  your  father — ^if  he  chooses— leave  all  his 
wealth  to  hm  adopted  son.  I  care  not.  Possessed  of  tfim,  I  ihall 
have  a  treasure  such  as  kings  could  noi  boast." 

"  Pray,  cease  this  nonsense,"  said  Winifred,  '<  and  quit  the  room» 
or  I  will  call  for  assistance/' 

At  this  juDcture  the  door  opened,  and  Thames  entered  the  room. 
As  the  woollen-draper's  back  was  towards  him*  he  did  not  perceive 
him,  but  continued  his  passionate  addresses. 

••  Call  as  you  please,  beloved  girl,"  he  cried  ;  "  I  will  not  stir  till  I 
am  answered.      Tou  say  that  you  only  love  Captain  DarreU  as  a 

brother " 

*<  Mr.  Eneebone  !" 

"  That  you  would  not  accept  him  were  he  to  ofer " 

«  Be  silent,  sir  !" 

**  He  then,"  continued  the  woollen-draper,  **  is  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered— " 

"  How,  sir  t"  cried  Thames,  advancing.     "  What  is  the  meaning  of 
your  reference  to  my  name  ?      Have  you  dared  to  insult  this  lady  ?  • 
If  so " 

^  Insult  her !"  replied  Kneebone,  rising,  and  endeavouring  to  hide 
bis  embarrassment  under  a  look  of  defiance.  ^  Far  from  it,  sir.  I 
have  made  her  an  honourable  proposal  of  marriage,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  her  lamented  parent,  whose  memory ^" 

^'  Dare  to  utter  that  falsehood  in  my  hearing  again,  scoundrel," 
interrupted  Thames,  fiercely,  •«  and  I  will  put  it  out  of  your  power  to 
repeat  the  oflfence.  Leave  the  room  !  leave  the  house,  sir  I  and  enter 
it  again  at  your  peril," 

**  I  shall  do  neither,  sir,"  replied  Kneebone,  "  unless  I  am  requested 
by  this  lady  to  withdraw, — ^in  which  case  I  shall  comply  with  her 
request.  And  you  have  to  thank  her  presence,  hot-headed  hay,  that  I 
do  not  chastise  your  insolence  as  it  deserves." 

•'  Gro,  Mr.  Kneebone — pray  go  !"  implored  Winifred.  **  Thames, 
I  entreat " 

**  Your  wishes  are  my  lawf?,  beloved  girl,"  replied  Kneebone,  bow- 
ing profoundly.  **  Captain  DarreU,"  he  added,  sternly, «'  you  shall 
hear  from  me." 

**  When  you  please,  sir,"  said  Thames,  coldly. 

And  the  wooUen-draper  departed. 

"What  is  all  this,  dear  Winny  t"  inquired  Thames,  as  sOon  as  they 
were  alone. 

**  Nothing — nothing,"  she  answered,  bursting  into  tears.  *' Don't 
ask  me  about  it  now." 

•*  Winny,"  said  Thames,  tenderly,  **  something  which  that  self-suf- 
ficient fool  said  has  so  far  done  me  a  service  in  enabling  me  feo  q>eak 
upon  a  subject  which  I  have  long  had  upon  my  lips,  but  have  not  had 
orange  to  utter." 

VOL.  IV.  ® 
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«•  Thames !" 

•*  You  seem  to  doubt  my  love,"  he  coDtinued, — **  you  seem  to  think 
that  change  of  circumstances  may  produce  some  change  in  my  affec- 
tions. Hear  me  then,  now,  before  I  take  one  step  to  establish  my  origin, 
or  secure  my  rights.  Whatever  those  rights  may  be,  whoever  I  am, 
my  heart  is  yours*    Do  you  accept  it  ?" 

"  Dear  Thames !" 

"  Forgive  this  ill-timed  avowal  of  my  love.  But,  answer  me.  Am 
I  mistaken  7     Is  your  heart  mine  7" 

H  It  is — it  is  ;  and  has  ever  been,"  replied  Winifred,  falling  upon  his 
neck. 

Lovers'   confidences  should  be  respected.     We  close  the  chapter. 

CHAPTBR  VII. 
JACK  8HEPPAU>  WARNS  THAMBS   DARRILL. 

On  the  following  night — namely,  Monday, — the  family  assembled 
together,  for  the  first  time  since  the  fatal  event,  in  the  chamber  to 
which  Thames  had  been  introduced  on  his  arrival  at  Dollis  Hill.  As  this 
had  been  Mrs.  Wood's  favourite  sitting  room,  and  her  image  was  so 
intimately  associated  with  it,  neither  the  carpenter  nor  his  daughter 
could  muster  courage  to  enter  it  before.  Determined,  however,  to 
conquer  the  feeling  as  soon  as  possible.  Wood  had  given  orders  to 
have  the  evening  meal  served  there  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  good 
resolutions  upon  his  first  entrance,  he  had  much  ado  to  maintain 
his  self  command.  His  wife's  portrait  had  been  removed  from  the 
walls,  and  the  place  it  had  occupied  was  only  to  be  known  by  the  cord 
by  which  it  had  been  suspended.  The  very  blank,  however,  affected 
him  more  deeply  than  if  it  had  been  left.  Then,  a  handkerchief  was 
thrown  over  the  cage,  to  prevent  the  bird  from  singing  ;  it  was  her 
fisivourite  canary.  The  flowers  upon  the  mantel-shelf  were  withered 
and  drooping — she  had  gathered  them.  All  these  circumstances — 
slight  in  themselves,  but  powerful  in  their  effect, — touched  the  heart  of 
the  widowed  carpenter,  and  added  to  his  depression. 

Supper  was  over.  It  had  been  discussed  in  silence.  The  cloth 
was  removed,  and  Wood,  drawing  the  table  as'  near  the  window  as 
possible — for  it  was  getting  dusk — ^put  on  his  spectacles,  and  opened 
that  sacred  volume  from  which  the  best  consolation  in  afiiiction  is 
derived,  and  left  the  lovers — for  such  they  may  now  be  fairly  termed 
— to  their  own  conversation.  Having  already  expressed  our  deter- 
mination not  to  betray  any  confidences  of  this  sort,  which,  however 
interesting  to  the  parties  concerned,  could  not  possibly  be  so  to  others, 
we  shall  omit  also  the  '<  love  passages,"  and,  proceeding  to  such  topics 
as  may  have  general  interest,  take  up  the  discourse  at  the  point  when 
Thames  Darrell  expressed  his  determination  of  starting  for  Manches- 
ter, as  soon  as  Jack  Sheppard's  examination  had  taken  place. 
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**  I  am  surprised  we  have  received  no  summons  for  attendance  to- 
day,** he  remarked  ;  << perhaps  the  other  robber  maybe  secured." 
**  Or  Jack  have  escaped,"  remarked  Winny. 
^  I  don't  think  that's  likely.     But,  this  sad  affair  disposed  of,  I  will 
not  rest  till  I  have  avenged  my  murdered  parents." 

"  •  The  avenger  of  blood  himself  shall  slay  the  murderer^  "  said 
Wood,  who  was  culling  for  himself  certain  texts  from  the  scriptures. 

*•  It  is  the  voice  of  inspiration,"  said  Thames ;  "  and  I  receive  it  as  a 
solemn  command.     The  villain  has  enjoyed  his  security  too  long." 

" « Bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live  half  their  daySj  "  said  Wood, 
reading  aloud  another  passage. 

''  And  yet,  he  has  been  spared  thus  long ;  perhaps  with  a  wise  purpose," 
rejoined  Thames.     "  But,  though  the  storm  has  spared  him,  I  will  not. 

"  *  JVb  doubty^  "  said  Wood,  who  had  again  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
the  sacred  volume,—^  <  no  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer j  wham,  though 
he  escaped  the  seas,  yet  vengeance  suffereth  not  to  live  J  " 

"No feelings  of  consanguinity  shall  stay  my  vengeance,"  said 
Thames,  sternly.     "  I  will  have  no  satisfaction  but  his  life." 

"  *  Thou  shah  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer  which  is 
guilty  of  death,  but  he  shaH  surely  he  put  to  death,^  "  said  Wood,  re- 
ferring  to  another  text. 

"  Do  not  steel  your  heart  against  him,  dear  Thames,"  interposed 
Winifred. 

**  *  And  thine  eye  shall  not  pityT  said  her  fiither,  in  a  tone  of  rebuke, 
•*  *  ha,  life  shall  he  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand, 
foot  for  foot.'' 

As  these  words  were  delivered  by  the  carpenter  with  stern  emphasis, 
a  female  servant  entered  the  room,  and  stated  that  a  gentleman  was  at 
the  door,  who  wished  to  speak  with  Captain  Darrell  on  business  of 
urgent  importance. 

"With  me?"  said  Thames.     "Who  is  it?" 

"  He  didn't  give  his  name,  sir,"  replied  the  maid ;  "  but  he's  a  young 
gentleman." 

**  Don't  go  near^him,  dear  Thames,"  said  Winifred ; "  he  may  have 
some  ill  intention." 

**  Pshaw !"  cried  Thames.  "  What !  refuse  to  see  a  person  who 
desires  to  speak  with  me.     Say  I  will  come  to  him." 

"  Law  !  miss," observed  the  maid,  "there's  nothing  mischievous  in 
the  person's  appearance,  Tm  sure.  He's  as  nice  and  civil-spoken  a 
gentleman  as  need  be ;  by  the  same  token,"  she  added,  in  an  under 
tone,  *•  that  he  gave  me  a  span  new  crown  piece." 

" '  The  thief  cometh  in  the  night,  and  the  troop  of  rohhers  spoileth 
without,'  '*  said  Wood,  who  had  a  text  for  every  emergency. 

"  Lor*  ha'  mussy,  sir ! — how  you  do  talk,"  said  the  woman ;  "  this  ia 
no  robber,  I'm  sure.  I  should  have  known  at  a  glance  if  he  was;  He's 
more  like  a  lord  than——" 
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As  she  spoke,  steps  were  heard  approaching;  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  young  man  marched  boldly  into  the  room. 

The  intruder  was  handsomely,  even  richly  attired  in  a  scarlet  riding- 
suit,  embroidered  with  gold ;  a  broad  belt  to  which  a  hanger  was 
attached,  crossed  his  shoulders ;  his  boots  rose  above  his  knee,  and  he 
carried  a  laced  hat  in  his  hand.  Advancing  to  the  middle  of  the  cham- 
ber, he  halted,  drew  himself  up,  and  fixed  his  dark,  expressive  eyes,  on 
Thames  Darrell.  His  appearance  excited  the  greatest  astonishment 
and  consternation  amid  the  group.  Winifred  screamed.  Thames 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  half  drew  his  sword,  while  Wood,  removing  his 
spectacles  to  assure  himself  that  his  eyes  did  not  deceive  him,  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  and  with  a  look  that  betrayed  the  extremity  of  surprise — 
••JackSheppard!". 

"  Jack  Sheppard  !*'  echoed  the  maid;  •*  Is  this  Jack  Sheppard  ?  Oh, 
la !  I'm  undone  !  We  shall  all  have  our  throats  cut !  Oh !  oh !" 
And  she  rushed  screaming  into  the  passage,  where  she  fell  down  in  a 
fit. 

The  occasion  of  all  this  confusion  and  dismay,  meanwhile,  remained 
perfectly  motionless ;  his  figure  erect,  and  with  somewhat  of  dignity  in 
his  demeanour.  He  kept  his  keen  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  Thames,  as 
if  awaiting  to  be  addressed. 

^  Your  audacity  passes  belief,"  cried  the  latter,  as  soon  as  his  sur- 
prise would  allow  him  utterance.  •*  If  you  have  contrived  to  break  out 
of  your  confinement,  villain,  this  is  the  last  place  where  you  ought  to 
show  yourself." 

**  And,  therefore,  the  first  I  would  visit,"  replied  Jack,  boldly.  •*  But, 
pardon  my  intrusion.  I  was  resolved  to  see  you.  And,  fearing  you 
might  not  come  to  me,  I  forced  my  way  hither,  even  with  certainty  of 
discomposing  your  friends." 

"  Well,  villain !"  replied  Thames,  **  I  know  not  the  motive  of  your 
visit.  But,  if  you  have  come  to  surrender  yourself  to  justice,  it  is  well. 
You  cannot  depart  hence." 

**  Cannot !"  echoed  Jack,  a  slight  smile  crossing  his  features.  •*  But, 
let  that  pass.  My  motive  in  coming  hither  is  to  serve  you,  and  save 
your  life.  If  you  choose  to  requite  me  by  detaining  me,  you  are  at  lib. 
erty  to  do  so.  I  shall  make  no  defence.  That  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
the  reward  offered  for  my  capture  this  will  show,"  he  added,  taking  a 
large  placard  headed '  Murder,^  from  his  pocket,  and  throwing  it  on  the 
floor.  **  My  demeanour  ought  to  convince  you  that  I  came  with  no 
hostile  intention.  And,  to  show  you  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
&yiu^  I  will  myself  close  and  lock  the  door.^  There  is  the  key. 
Are  you  n(m  satisfied  t" 

•*  No,"  interposed  Wood,  furiously,  «•  I  shall  never  be  satisfied  till  I 
see  you  hanged  on  the  hij^est  .gibbet  at  Tyburn." 

**  A  time  may  come  when  you  will  be  gratified,  Mr.  Wood,"  replied 
Jack,  calmly. 
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*'  May  come  ! — ^it  will  come ! — it  shaU  come !"  cried  the  carpenter, 
shaking  his  hand  menacingly  at  him.  **  I  have  some  diflfeulty  in  pre* 
venting  myself  from  becoming  your  executioner.  Oh !  that  I  should 
have  nursed  such  a  viper!" 

^Hear  me,  sir,"  said  Jack. 

**  No,  I  won't  hear  you,  murderer,"  rejoined  Wood. 

**  I  am  no  murderer,"  replied  Sheppard.  **  I  had  no  thought  of  in- 
iuring  your  wife,  and  would  have  died  rather  than  commit  so  foul  a 
crime." 

<'  Think  not  to  delude  me,  audacious  wretch,"  cried  the  carpenter. 
^Even  if  you  are  not  a  principal,  you  are  an  accessary.  If  you' 
had  not  brought  your  companion  here,  it  would  not  have  happened. 
But  you  shall  swing,  rascal — ^you  shall  swing." 

**  My  conscience  acquits  me  of  all  share  in  the  offence,"  replied 
Jack,  humbly.  '*  But  the  past  is  irremediable,  and  I  did  not  come 
hither  to  exculpate  myself.  I  came  to  save  your  life,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Thames. 

*•  I  was  not  aware  it  was  in  danger,"  rejoined  Darrell. 

**  Then  you  ought  to  be  thankful  to  me  for  the  warning.  You  are 
in  danger." 

♦•Prom  some  of  your  associates  ?" 

**  From  your  imcle — from  my  uncle — Sir  Rowland  Trenchard." 

''What  means  this  idle  boasting,  villain  f  said  Thames.  '*  Fotir 
uncle,  Sii^  Rowland  ?" 

^  It  is  no  idle  boasting,"  replied  the  other.  **  Tou  are  cousin  to  the 
housebreaker.  Jack  Sheppard." 

^  If  it  were  so,  he  would  have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  rela- 
tionship, truly,"  observed  Wood,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

^  It  is  easy  to  make  an  assertion  like  this/'  said  Thames,  con. 
temptuously. 

•«  And  equally  easy  to  prove  it,"  replied  Jack,  giving  him  the  paper 
be  had  abstracted  from  Wild.    *•  Read  that." 

Thames  hastily  cast  his  eyes  over  it,  and  transferred  it  with  a  look 
of  incredulity  to  Wood. 

**  Gracious  heavens !  this  is  more  wonderful  dian  all  the  rest,"  cried 
the  carpenter,  rubbing  his  eyes.    "  Thames,  this  is  no  forgery." 

**  You  believe  it,  father  T" 

«*  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  always  thought  Mrs.  Sheppard 
superior  to  her  station." 

**  So  did  I,"  said  Winifred.    *•  Let  me  look  at  the  paper." 

**  Poor  soul !— poor  soul  I"  groaned  Wood,  brushing  the  tear^  firom 
his  vision.  ••  Well,  I'm  glad  she's  spared  this.  Oh !  Jack,  Jack, 
you've  much  to  answer  for!" 

*<I  have,  indeed,"  replied  Sheppard,  in  a  tatiH  of  contrition* 

«*  If  this  document  is  correct,"  continued  Wood, «« and  I  am  pewuad. 
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ed  it  is  so— you  are  as  unfortunate  as  wicked.  See  what  your  mis- 
conduct has  deprived  you  of — see  what  you  might  have  been.  This 
is  retribution." 

••  I  feel  it,"  replied  Jack,  in  a  tone  of  agony,  **  and  I  feel  it  more  on 
my  poor  mother's  account  than  my  own." 

**  She  has  suffered  enough  for  you,"  said  Wood. 

'<  She  has,  she  has,"  said  Jack,  in  a  broken  voice. 

"Weep  on,  reprobate,"  cried  the  carpenter,  a  little  softened. 
**  Those  tears  will  do  you  good." 

**Do  not  distress  him,  dear  father,"  said  Winifred;  "he  suffers 
deeply.  Oh,  Jack !  repent,  while  it  is  yet  time,  of  your  evil  conduct. 
I  will  pray  for  you." 

"  I  cannot  repent.  1  cannot  pray,"  replied  Jack,  recovering  his 
hardened  demeanour.  '*  I  should  never  have  been  what  I  am,  but  for 
you." 

'*  How  so  ?"  inquired  Winifred. 

"  I  loved  you,"  replied  Jack — ^**  don't  start — it  is  over  now — I  loved 
you,  I  say,  as  a  boy,  hopelessly,  and  it  made  me  desperate.  And 
now  I  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  I  might  have  deserved  you — that 
I  am  as  well  born  as  Thames  Darrell.  But  I  musn't  think  of  these 
things,  or  I  shall  grow  mad.  I  have  said  your  life  is  in  danger, 
Thames.  Do  not  slight  my  warning.  Sir  Rowland  Trenchard  is 
aware  of  your  return  to  England.  I  saw  him  last  night  at  Jonathan 
Wild's,  after  my  escape  from  the  New  Prison.  He  had  just  arrived 
from  Manchester,  whence  he  had  been  summoned  by  that  treache- 
rous thieftaker.  I  overheard  them  planning  your  assassination.  It  is 
to  take  place  to.night." 

'<Oh  heavens!"  screamed  Winifred,  while  her  father  lifted  up  his 
hands  in  silent  horror. 

"  And  when  I  further  tell  you,"  continued  Jack,  *'  that,  after  your, 
self  and  my  mother,  J  am  the  next  heir  to  the  estates  of  my  grands- 
father,  Sir  Montacute  Trenchard,  you  will  perhaps  own  that  my  cau- 
tion is  sufficiently  disinterested." 

"  Could  I  credit  your  wild  story,  I  might  do  so,"  returned  Thames, 
with  a  look  of  perplexity. 

«  Here  are  Jonathan  Wild's  written  instructions  to  Cluilt  Arnold," 
rejoined  Sheppard,  producing  the  pocket-book  he  had  found  in  the 
janizary's  clothes.  •*  This  letter  will  vouch  for  me  that  a  communi- 
cation has  taken  place  between  your  enemies." 

Thames  glanced  at  the  despatch,  and,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
inquired,  *' In  what  way  is  the  attempt  upon  my  life  to  be  made?" 

"  That  I  could  not  ascertain,"  replied  Jack ;  "  but  I  advise  you  to 
be  upon  your  guard.  For  aught  I  know,  they  may  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  this  moment." 
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"Here!"  ejaculated  Wood,  with  a  look  of  alarm.  ••Oh  Lord!  I 
hope  not** 

^This  I  do  know/'  coDtinued  Jack, — <*  Jonathan  Wild  superintends 
the  attack." 

••Jonathan  Wild!"  repeated  the  carpenter,  trembling.  ** Then  it's 
all  over  with  us.  Oh  dear ! — how  sorry  I  am  I  ever  left  Wych-street. 
We  may  be  all  murdered  in  this  unprotected  place,  and  nobody  be  the 
wiser." 

"  There's  some  one  in  the  garden  at  this  moment,"  cried  Jack ;  "  I 
saw  a  &ce  at  the  window." 

"Where— where?"  cried  Thames. 

**  Don't  stir,"  replied  Jack.  ^  I  will  at  once  convince  you  of  the 
troth  of  my  assertions,  and  ascertain  whether  the  enemy  really  is  at 
hand." 

So  8a3riog,  he  advanced  towards  the  window,  threw  open  the  sash, 
and  called  out  in  the  voice  of  Thames  Darrell, 

"Who's  there?" 

He  was  answered  by  a  shot  from  a  pistol.  The  ball  passed  over 
his  head,  and  lodged  in  the  ceiling. 

**I  was  right,"  replied  Jack,  returning  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  "  It  is  Jonathan.  Your  uncle--oiir  uncle  is  with  him.  I 
saw  them  both." 

•*  May  I  trust  you?"  cried  Thames,  eagerly. 

*♦  You  may,"  replied  Jack ;  •«  I'll  fight  for  you  to  the  last  gasp.'* 

**  Follow  me,  then,"  cried  Thames,  drawing  his  sword,  and  springing 
through  the  window. 

**  To  the  world's  end,"  answered  Jack,  darting  after  him. 

**  Thames ! — Thames !"  cried  Winifred,  rushing  to  the  window. 
«  Oh !  he  will  be  murdered !— oh !" 

«  My  child ! — ^my  love  !"  cried  Wood,  dragging  her  forcibly  back. 

Two  shots  were  fired,  and  presently  the  clashing  of  swords  was 
heard  below. 

After  some  time,  the  scuffle  grew  more  and  more  distant,  until  no- 
thing could  be  heard. 

Wood,  meanwhile,  had  summoned  his  men-servants,  and  having 
armed  them  with  such  weapons  as  could  be  found,  they  proceeded  to 
the  garden,  where  the  first  object  they  encountered  was  Thames  Dar- 
rell,  extended  on  the  ground,  and  weltering  in  his  blood.  Of  Jack 
Sheppard  or  the  assailants  they  could  not  discover  a  single  trace* 

As  the  body  was  borne  to  the  house  in  the  arms  of  the  fiurming-meD^ 
Mr.  Wood  ftmcied  he  heard  the  exulting  lau{^  of  Jonathan  Wild. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
OLD  BEDLAM. 


When  Thames  Darrell  and  Jack  Sheppard  sprang  through  the  win- 
dow, they  were  instantly  assailed  by  WHd,  Trenchard,  and  their  at- 
tendants. Jack  attacked  Jonathan  with  such  fury,  that  he  drove  him 
into  a  shrubbery,  and  might  perhaps  have  come  off  the  victor,  if  his 
foot  had  not  slipped  as  he  made  a  desperate  lunge.  In  this  state  it 
would  have  been  all  over  with  him,  as,  being  stunned  by  the  fall,  it  was 
some  moments  before  he  could  recover  himself,  if  another  party  had 
not  unexpectedly  come  to  his  rescue.  This  was  Blueskin,  who  burst 
through  the  trees,  and,  sword  in  hand,  assaulted  the  thieftaker.  As 
soon  as  Jack  gained  his  legs,  he  perceived  Blueskin  lying,  as  he  thought, 
dead  in  the  plantation,  with  a  severe  cut  across  his  temples,  and  while 
he  was  stooping  to  assist  him,  he  heard  groans  at  a  little  distance. 
Hastening  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  he  discovered  Thames  Dar- 
rell stretched  upon  the  ground. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  Thames  V*  asked  Jack,  anxiously. 

"Not  dangerously,  I  hope,"  returned  Thames;  "but  fly — save 
yourself." 

'*  Where  are  the  assassins  ?"  cried  Sheppard. 

*•  Gone,"  replied  the  wounded  man.  "  They  imagine  their  work  is 
done.     But  I  may  yet  live  to  thwart  them." 

**  I  will  carry  you  to  the  house,  or  fetch  Mr.  Wood,"  urged  Jack. 

•*  No,  no,"  rejoined  Thames  ;  "  fly — or  I  will  not  answer  for  your 
safe^.     If  you  desire  to  please  me,  you  will  go." 

"  And  leave  you  thus  ?"  rejoined  Jack.     •*  I  cannot  do  it." 

"  Go,  I  insist,"  cried  Thames*  « or  take  the  consequences  upon 
yourself.     I  cannot  protect  you." 

Thus  urged,  Jack  reluctantly  departed.  Hastening  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  he  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and 
rode  off  across  the  fields, — for  he  was  fearful  of  encountering  the  hostile 
party — ^till  he  reached  the  Edgeware  Road  Arrived  at  Paddington, 
he  struck  across  Marylebone  Fields, — for  as  yet  the  New  Road  was 
undreamed  of, — and  never  moderated  his  speed  until  he  reached  the 
city.  His  destination  was  the  New  Mint.  At  this  place  of  refuge, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Wapping,  near  the  river-side,  he  arrived  in  less 
than  sn  hour,  in  a  complete  state  of  exhaustion. 
,  In  consequence  of  the  infamous  abuse  of  its  liberties,  an  act  for  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  Ok!  Mint  was  passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  G^rge  the  First,  not  many  months  before  the  date  of  the  pre- 
sent epoch  of  this  history ;  and  as,  after  the  destruction  of  Whitefriars, 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second^  in  conseqoeQce  of 
the  protectioa  «fibrded  by  its  inmates  to  the  Levellers  and  Fifth-mo* 
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Darchy-meu,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Alsatia  crossed  the  water,  and 
settled  themselves  in  the  borough  of  Southwark, — so  now,  driven  out 
of  their  fostnesses,  they  again  migrated,  and  recrossing  the  Thames, 
settled  in  Wapping,  in  a  miserable  quarter,  between  Artichoke  Lane 
and  Nightingale  Lane,  which  they  termed  the  New  Mint  Ousted 
£rom  his  old  retreat,  the  Cross  Shovels,  Baptist  Kettleby  opened  ano- 
ther tavern,  conducted  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  former,  which  he  de- 
nominated the  Seven  Cities  of  Refuge.  His  subjects,  however,  were 
no  longer  entirely  under  his  control ;  and,  though  he  managed  to  en- 
force  some  little  attention  to  his  commands,  it  was  evident  his  au- 
thority  was  waning  fast.  Aware  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  long  unmolested,  the  New  Minters  conducted  themselves  so 
outrageously,  and  with  such  extraordinary  insolence,  that  measures 
were  at  this  time  being  taken  for  their  effectual  suppression. 

To  the  Seven  Cities  of  Refbge  Jack  proceeded.  Having  disposed 
of  his  steed,  and  swallowed  a  glass  of  brandy,  without  taking  any  other 
refreshment,  he  threw  himself  on  a  couch,  where  he  sank  at  once  into 
a  heavy  slumber.  When  he  awoke  it  was  late  in  the  day,  and  he  was 
SQiprised  to  find  Blueskin  seated  by  his  bed-side  watching  over  him 
with  a  drawn  sword  on  his  knee,  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  and  a  blood- 
stained cloth  bound  across  his  brow. 

<*  Don't  disturb  yourself,"  said  his  follower,  motioning  him  to  keep 
still;  « it's  all  right." 

**  What  time  is  it  ?"  inquired  Jack. 

^Past  noon,**  re)i|teB  Blueskin.  **  I  did'nt  awake  you,  because  you 
seemed  tired." 

*^  How  did  you  escape  t^  asked  Sheppard,  in^o,  as  he  shook  off  his 
shimber,  began  to  recall  the  events  of  the  previous  night. 

**■  Oh,  easily  enough,"  rejoined  the  other.  ^  1  suppose  I  must  have 
been  senseless  for  some  time  ;  for,  on  coming  to  myself^  I  found  this 
gash  in  my  head,  and  the  ground  covered  with  blood.  However,  no 
-one  had  discovered  me,  so  I  contrived  to  drag  myself  to  my  horse. 
I  thought  if  you  were  living,  and  not  captured,  I  should  find  you  here, 
— and  I  was  right.  I  kept  watch  over  you,  for  fear  of  a  surprise  on 
the  part  of  Jonathan.     But  what's  to  be  done  ?" 

**  The  first  tiling  I  do,"  replied  Jack,  **  will  be  to  visit  my  poor  mo. 
ther  in  Bedlam." 

**  Tou'd  better  take  care  of  your  mother's  s0n  instead,"  rejoined 
Bhieskin.    **  It's  running  a  great  risk." 

**  Risk,  or  no  risk,  I  shall  go,"  replied  Jack.  **  Jonathan  has  threat- 
ened to  do  her  some  mischieir  I  am  resolved  to  see  her,  witiiout  de- 
lay, and  ascertam  if  it's  possible  to  remove  her." 

**  It's  a  hopeless  job,"  grumbled  Blueskin,  ^  and  harm  will  come  of 
it.  What  are  you  to  do  with  a  mad  mother  at  a  time  idien  you  need 
ail  your  wits  to  take  care  of  yourself?" 
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"  Don't  concern  yourself  further  about  me,"  returned  Jack.  •*  Once 
for  all,  I  shall  go." 

"  Won't  you  take  me  t" 

**  No  ;  you  must  await  my  return  here." 

**  Then  I  must  wait  a  long  time,"  grumbled  Blueskin.  "  You'll 
never  return." 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  Jack.  *«  But  if  I  should  not  return,  take 
this  purse  to  Edgeworth  Bess.  You'll  find  her  at  Black  Mary's 
Hole." 

And,  having  partaken  of  a  hasty  breakfast,  he  set  out.  Taking  his 
way  along  Bast  Smithfield  ;  mounting  little  Tower-hill,  and  threading 
the  Minories  and  Hounsditch,  he  arrived  without  accident  or  molesta- 
tion  at  Moorfields. 

Old  Bethlehem,  or  Bedlam, — every  trace  of  which  has  been  swept 
away,  and  the  hospital  fbr  lunatics  removed  to  Saint  Oeorge's  Field, — 
was  a  vast  and  magnificent  structure.     Erected  in  Moorfields  in  1675, 
upon  the  model  of  the  Tuileries,  it  is  said  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was 
so  incensed  at  the  insult  offered  to  his  palace,  that  he  had  a  counterpart 
of  St.  James's  built  for  offices  of  the  meanest  description.      The  size 
and  grandeur  of  the  edifice,  indeed,  drew  down  the  ridicule  of  several 
of  the  wits  of  the  age  ;  by  one  of  whom — the  facetious  Tom  Brown — 
it  was  said,  "  Bedlam  is  a  pleassmt  place,  and  abounds  with  amuse- 
ments;— ^the  first  of  which  is  the  building  so  stately  a  fabric  for  persons 
wholly  insensible  of  the  beauty  and  use  of  it ;  the  outside  being  a  ^per- 
fect mockery  of  the  inside,  and  admitting  of  two  amusing  queries, — 
Whether  the  persons  that  ordered  the  building  of  it,  or  those  that  in- 
habit  it,  were  the  maddest  ?  and,  whether  the  name  and  thing  be  not 
as  disagreeable  as  harp  and  harrow  ?"     By  another — the  no  less  face- 
tious Ned  Ward — it  was  termed,  "  A  costly  college  for  a  crack-bramed 
society,  raised  in  a  mad  age,  when  the  chief  of  the  city  were  in  a  great 
danger  of  losing  their  senses,  and  so  contrived  it  the  more  noble  for 
their  own  reception  ;  or  they  would  never  have  flung  away  so  mtch 
money  to  so  foolish  a  purpose."      The  cost  of  the  building  exceeded 
seventeen  thousand  pounds.      However  the  taste  of  the  architecture 
may  be  questioned,  which  was  the  formal  French  style  of  the  period, 
the  general  effect  was  imposing.      Including  the  wings,  it  presented  a 
frontage  of  five  hundred  and  forty  feet.     Each  wing  had  a  small  cupo- 
la  ;  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  pile  rose  a  larger  dome,  surmounted  by  a 
gilded  ball  and  vane.     The  asylum  was  approached  by  a  broad  gravel 
walk,  leading  through  a  garden  edged  on  either  side  by  a  stone  bakis- 
trade,  and  shaded  by  tufted  trees.      A  wide  terrace  then  led  to  large 
iron  gates  over  which  were  placed  the  two  celebrated  figures  of  Raving 
and  Melancholy  Madness,  executed  by  the  elder  Gibber,  and  commemo* 
rated  by  Pope  in  the  Dunciad,  in  the  well-known  lines : — 
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**  Close  to  those  walls  where  FoUj  holds  her  throne, 
And  laughs  to  think  Monroe  would  take  her  down, 
Where^  o'er  the  gates,  by  his  &,med  father's  hand, 
Orea4  Cibhefs  &azen^  brainless  brothers  standJ^ 

Internally,  it  was  divided  by  two  long  galleries,  one  over  the  other. 
These  galleries  were  separated  in  the  middle  by  iron  grates.  The 
wards  on  the  right  were  occupied  by  male  patients,  on  the  left  by  the 
females.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  gallery  was  a  spacious  saloon, 
appropriated  to  the  governors  of  the  asylum.  But,  the  besetting  evil 
of  the  place,  and  that  which  drew  down  the  severest  censures  of  the 
writers  above-mentioned,  was  that  this  spot, — which  of  all  others 
shoirid  have  been  most  free  from  such  intrusion — was  made  a  public 
exhibition.  There  all  the  loose  characters  thronged,  assignations  were 
openiy  made,  and  the  spectators  diverted  themselves  with  the  vagaries 
of  its  miserable  inhabitants. 

Entering  the  outer  gate,  and  traversing  the  broad  gravel  walk  be. 
lore-mentioned,  Jack  ascended  the  steps,  and  was  admitted,  on  feeing 
the  porter,  by  another  iron  gate,  into  the  hospital.  Here  he  was  al- 
most  stunned  by  the  deafening  clamour  resounding  on  all  sides.  Some 
of  the  lunatics  were  rattling  their  chaitfs ;  some  shrieking ;  some 
singing ;  some  beating  with  frantic  violence  against  the  doors.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  the  most  dreadful  noise  he  had  ever  heard.  Amidst  it 
all,  however,  there  were  several  light-hearted  and  laughing  groups 
walking  fix)m  cell  to  cell,  to  whom  all  this  misery  appeared  matter 
of  amusement.  The  doors  of  several  of  the  wards  were  thrown 
open  for  these  parties,  and  as  Jack  passed,  he  could  not  help  glancing 
at  the  wretched  inmates.  Here  was  a  poor  half-naked  creature,  with 
a  straw  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  wooden  sceptre  in  his  hand,  seated 
on  the  ground  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  monarch  on  his  throne.  There 
was  a  mad  musician,  seemingly  wfapt  in  admiration  of  the  notes  he  was 
extracting  from  a  child's  violin.  Here  was  a  terrific  figure  gnashing  his 
teeth,  and  howling  like  a  wild  beast ; — ^there  a  lover,  with  hands  clasp, 
ed  together,  and  eyes  turned  passionately  upward.  In  this  cell  was 
a  huntsman,  who  had  fractured  his  scull  while  hunting,  and  was  per- 
petually  hallooing  after  the  hounds ; — in  that,  the  most  melancholy  of 
all,  the  grinning  gibbering  lunatic,  the  realization  of  **  moody  madness, 
haghing  wild." 

Hastening  from  this  heart-rending  spectacle,  Jack  soon  reached  the 
grating  that  divided  the  men's  compartment  from  that  appropriated  to 
the  women.  Inquiring  for  Mrs.  Sheppard,  a  matron  offered  to  con- 
duct him  to  her  cell. 

**  You'll  find  her  quiet  enough  to-day,  sir,*'  observed  the  woman, 
as  they  walked  along;  **  but  she  has  been  very  outrageous  latterly. 
Her  nurse  says  she  may  live  some  time ;  but  she  seems  to  me  to  be 
smking  bsU** 
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**  Heaven  help  her !"  sighed  Jack.     **  I  hope  noU" 
"  Her  release  would  be  a  mercy,"  pursued  the  matron.     "  Oh ! 
sir,  if  you'd  seen  her  as  I've  seen  her,  you'd  not  wish  her  a  continu- 
ance  of  misery." 

As  Jack  made  no  reply,  the  woman  proceeded. 
'*  They  say  her  son's  taken  at  last,  and  is  to  be  hanged.  I'm  glad 
of  it,  I'm  sure  ;  for  it's  all  owing  to  him  his  poor  mother's  here.  See 
what  crime  does,  sir.  Those  who  act  wickedly  bring  misery  on  all 
connected  with  them.  And  so  gentle  as  the  poor  creature  is,  when 
she's  not  in  her  wild  fits — ^it  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone  to  see  her. 
She  will  cry  for  days  and  nights  together.  If  Jack  Sheppard  could 
behold  his  mother  in  this  state,  he'd  have  a  lesson  he'd  never  forget — 
ay,  and  a  severer  one  than  even  the  hangman  could  read  him.  Harden, 
ed  as  he  is,  that  would  touch  him.  But  he  has  never  been  near  her 
— never." 

Rambling  in  this  way,  the  matron  at  length  came  to  a  halt,  and 
taking  out  a  key,  pointed  to  a  door  and  said,  **  This  is  Mrs.  Shep- 
pard's  ward,  sir." 

**  Leave  us  together,  my  good  woman,"  said  Jack,  putting  a  guinea 
into  her  hand. 

'*  As  long  as  you  please,  sir,"  answered  the  matron,  dropping  a 
curtsey.  **  There,  sir,"  she  added,  unlocking  the  door,  ^  you  can  go 
in.  Don't  be  frightened  of  her.  She's  not  mischievous^ — and  be- 
sides, she's  chained,  and  can't  reach  you." 
So  saying,'  she  retired,  and  Jack  entered  the  cell. 
Prepared  as  he  was  for  a  dreadful  shock,  and  with  his  nerves  strung 
to  endure  it.  Jack  absolutely  recoiled  before  the  appalling  object  that 
met  his  gaze.  Cowering  in  a  corner  upon  a  heap  of  straw  sat  his  un- 
fortunate mother,  the  complete  wreck  of  what  she  had  been.  Her  eyes 
glistened  in  the  darkness — for  light  was  only  admitted  through  a  small 
grated  window — V\ke  flames,  and,  as  she  fixed  them  on  him,  their 
Ranees  seemed  to  penetrate  his  very  soul.  A  piece  of  old  blanket 
was  &stened  across  her  shoulders,  and  she  had  no  other  clothing  ex- 
cept a  petticoat.  Her  arms  and  feet  were  uncovered,  and  of  ahnost 
skeleton  thinness.  Her  features  were  meagre,  and  ghastly  whitOf  and 
had  the  fixed  and  horrible  stamp  of  insanity.  Her  head  had  been 
shaved,  and  around  it  was  swathed  a  piece  of  rag,  in  which  a  few 
straws  were  stuck.  Her  thin  fingers  were  armed  with  nails  as  long 
as  the  talons  of  a  bird.  A  chaioy  riveted  to  an  iron  belt  encircling 
her  waist,  bound  her  to  the  wall.  The  cell  in  which  she  was  confined 
was  about  six  feet  long  and  four  wide ;  the  walls  were  scored  all  over 
with  fentastic  designs,  snatdies  of  poetry,  short  sentences  and  names, 
— tbe  work  oi  its  former  occupants,  and  of  its  present  inmate. 

When  Jack  entered  the  cell,  she  was  talking  to  herself  in  the  mut- 
tering unconnected  way  peculiar  to  her  distracted  condition ;  but,  after 
her  ^e  had  rested  on  him  some  time,  the  fixed  expression  of  her  fea- 
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tures  relaxed,  and  a  smile  crossed  tbem.  This  smile  was  more  har« 
rowing  even  than  her  former  rigid  look. 

^  Tou  are  an  angel,"  she  cried,  with  a  look  beaming  with  de-* 
light. 

"  Rather  a  devil,"  groaned  her  son,  **  to  have  done  this." 

"  You  are  an  angel,  I  say,"  continued  the  poor  maniac ;  "  and  my 
Jack  would  have  been  like  you,  if  he  had  lived.  But  he  died  when  h& 
was  a  child — long  ago— long  ago— long  ago." 

"  Would  he  had  done  so  !"  cried  Jack.  •• 

**  Old  Van  told  me  if  he  grew  up  he  would  be  hanged.  He  showed 
me  a  black  mark  under  his  ear  where  the  noose  would  be  tied.  And 
so  111  tell  you  what  I  did—" 

And  s^  burst  into  a  laugh  that  froze  Jack's   blood  in  his  veins. 

^  What  did  you  do  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  broken  voice. 

«*  I  strangled  him — ha!  ha  I  ha  I — strangled  him  while  he  was  at  my 
breast — ha !  ha !  " — And  then  with  a  sudden  and  fearful  change  of 
look  she  added.  **  That's  what  has  driven  me  mad.  I  killed  my 
child  to  save  him  from  the  gallows— oh !  oh  1  One  man  hanged  in  a 
fiunily  is  enough.     If  I'd  not  gone  mad,  they  would  have  hanged  me." 

"  Poor  soul  I"  ejaculated  her  son. 

"  111  tell  you  of  a  dream  I  had  last  night,"  continued  thQ  unfortu- 
nate  being.  "  I  was  at  Tyburn.  There  was  a  gallows  erected,  and 
a  great  mob  round  it — thousands  of  people,  and  all  with  white  faces 
like  corpses.  In  the  midst  of  them  there  was  a  cart  with  a  man  in  it 
—and  that  man  was  Jack — my  son  Jack —  they  were  going  to  hang 
him.  And  opposite  to  him,  with  a  book  in  his  handy  —  but  it  couldn't 
be  a  prayer-book, — sat  Jonathan  Wild,  in  a  parson's  cassock  and 
band.  I  knew  him  in  spite  of  his  dress.  And  when  they  came  to  the 
gallows,  Jack  leaped  out  of  the  cart,  and  the  hangman  tied  up  Jona- 
than instead — ha!  hal  How  the  mob  shouted  and  huzzaed — and  I 
diouted  too— ha!  ha!  ha  1" 

*<  pother  1"  cried  Jack,  unable  to  endure  this  agonizing  scene  longer. 
**  Don't  you  know  me,  mother  ?" 

•*  Ah !"  shrieked  Mrs.  Sheppard.     "  What's  that  ?— Jack's  voice !" 

**  It  is,"  replied  her  son. 

**  The  ceiling  is  breaking  I  the  floor  is  opening  !  He  is  coming  to 
me  1"  cried  the  unhappy  woman. 

*'  He  stands  before  you,"  rejoined  her  son. 

•*  Where  ?"  she  cried.     "  I  can't  see  him.     Where  is  he  t" 

**  Here,"  answered  Jack. 

"  Are  you  his  ghost,  then  ?" 

"  No— no,"  answered  Jack.    **  I  am  your  most  unhappy  son." 

"  Let  roe  touch  you,  then ;  let  me  feel  if  you  are  really  flesh  and 
blood,"  cried  the  poor  maniac,  creeping  towards  him  on  all  fours." 

Jack  did  not  advance  to  meet  her.    He  could  not  move ;  but  stood 
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like  one  fltupifiedy  with  his  hands  clasped  together)  and  eyes  almost 
starting  out  of  their  sockets,  fixed  upon  his  unfortunate  parent. 

"C3ome  to  nae  !"  cried  the  poor  maniac,  who  had  crawled  as  far  as 
the  chain  would  permit  her, — **come  to  me  !*'  she  cried,  extending  her 
thin  arm  towards  him. 

Jack  fell  on  his  knees  beside  her. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Sheppard,  passing  her  hands  over 
his  face,  and  gazing  at  him  with  a  look  that  made  him  shudder. 

"  Your  son,"  replied  Jack, — **  your  miserable,  repentant  son.** 

**  It  is  false,"  Cried  Mrs.  Sheppard.  "  You  are  not.  Jack  was  not 
half  your  age  when  he  died.  They  buried  him  in  Willesden  church- 
yard after  the  robbery." 

**  Oh,  God  1"  cried  Jack,  **  she  does  not  know  me.  Mother— dear 
mother !"  he  added,  clasping  her  in  his  arms.  **  Look  at  me 
again." 

"  Off!"  she  exclaimed,  breaking  from  his  embrace  with  a  scream. 
"Don't  touch  me.  I'll  be  quiet.  I'll  not  speak  of  Jack  or  Jonathan. 
I  won't  dig  their  graves  with  my  nails.  Don't  strip  me  quite.  Leave 
me  my  blanket !  I'm  very  cold  at  nights.  Or,  if  you  must  take  off 
my  clothes,  don't  dash  cold  water  on  my  head.     It  throbs  cruelly." 

"  Horror !"  cried  Jack. 

*«  Don't  scourge  me,"  she  cried,  trying  to  hide  herself  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  cell.  **  The  lash  cuts  to  the  bone.  I  can't  bear  it. 
Spare  me  and  I'll  be  quiet— quiet— quiet  I" 

"Mother  I"  said  Jack,  advancing  towards  her. 

"Off!'*  she  cried,  with  a  prolonged  and  piercing  shriek.  And  she 
buried  herself  beneath  the  straw,  which  she  tossed  above  her  head  with 
the  wildest  gestures. 

"  I  shall  kill  her  if  I  stay  longer,"  muttered  her  son,  completely 
terrified. 

Wliile  he  was  considering  what  it  would  be  best  to  do,  the  poor  ma- 
niac,  over  whose  bewildered  brain  another  change  had  come,  raised 
her  head  firom  under  the  straw,  and,  peeping  round  the  room,  asked  in 
a  low  voice,  "  If  they  were  gone  ?" 

"Who?" inquired  Jack. 

"  The  nurses,"  she  answered. 

"  Do  they  treat  you  ill  ?"  asked  her  son. 

"  Hush  !"  she  said,  putting  her  lean  fingers  to  her  lips.  "  Hush  ! — 
come  hither,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

Jack  approached  her. 

"  Sit  beside  me,"  continued  Mrs.  Sheppard.  "  And  now  111  tell  you 
what  they  do.  Stop !  we  must  shut  the  door,  or  they'll  catch  us.  See  !** 
she  added,  tearing  off  the  rag  firom  her  head,—"  I  had  beautifiil  black 
hair  once.    But  they  cut  it  all  off." 

"  I  shall  go  mad  myself  if  I  listen  to  her  longer,"  said  Jack,  attempt, 
ing  to  rise.    "  I  must  go." 
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"  Don't  stir,  or  they'll  chaia  you  to  the  wall,^'  said  his  mother,  de- 
taizuDg  him.     **  Now,  tell  me  why  they  brou^t  you  here  ?" 

**  I  came  to  see  you,  dear  mother !"  answered  Jack. 

**  Mother !"  she  echoed, — •*  mother !  why  do  you  call  me  by  that 
namef 

**  Because  you  are  my  mother." 

•*  What !"  she  exclaimed,  staring  eagerly  in  his  face.  "  Are  you  my 
son  !     Are  you  Jack  ?** 

**  I  am,"  replied  Jack.     *'  Heaven  be  praised,  she  knows  me  at  last.'' 

**  Oh,  Jack !"  cried  his  mother,  falling  upon  his  neck,  and  covering 
him  with  kisses. 

**  Mother— dear  mother !"  said  Jack,  bursting  into  tears. 

**  You  will  never  leave  me,"  said  the  poor  woman,  straining  him  to 
her  breast. 

•*  Never — never !" 

The  words  were  scarcely  pronounced,  when  the  door  was  violently 
thrown  open,  and  two  men  appeared  at  it.  They  were  Jonathan  Wild 
and  Quilt  Arnold. 

^  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Jack,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"  Just  in  time,"  said  the  thieftaker.     **  You  are  my  prisoner.  Jack." 

••You  shall  take  my  life  first,"  rejoined  Sheppard. 

And,  as  he  was  about  to  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  defence,  his 
mother  clasped  him  in  her  arms. 

"  They  shall  not  harm  you,  my  love !"  she  exclaimed. 

The  movement  was  fatal  to  her  son.  Taking  advantage  of  his  em- 
barrassed position,  Jonathan  and  his  assistant  rushed  upon  him,  and 
disarmed  him. 

**  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Sheppard,"  cried  the  thieflaker,  as  he  slipped  a 
pair  of  handcufis  over  Jack's  wrists,  **  for  the  help  you  have  given  us 
in  capturing  your  son.  Without  you,  we  might  have  had  some 
trouble." 

Aware,  apparently  in  some  degree,  of  the  mistake  she  had  committed, 
the  poor  maniac  sprang  towards  him  with  frantic  violence,  and  planted 
her  long  nails  in  his  cheek. 

"  Keep  off,  you  accursed  jade !"  roared  Jonathan, — *•  Keep  off,  I 
say,  or  — "  And  he  struck  her  a  violent  blow  with  hi»  clenched  hand. 
The  miserable  woman  staggered,  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  fell 
senseless  on  the  straw. 

•* Devil !"  cried  Jack ;  "that  blow  shall  cost  you  your  life." 
'•  Itll  not  need  to  be  repeated,  at  all  events,"  rejobed  Jonathan, 
looking  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  at  the  body.     "  And,  now^ — ^to 
Newgate." 
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Thou  standest  on  the  forest's  edcre,  proud  monarch  of  the  wood, 
Thy  sturdy  form  the  guinea  forth  of  many  a  storm  hath  stood ; 
Age  doth  not  seem  to  weuen  thee ;  thy  greenness  doth  not  fail ; 


In  years  to  come  thy  hoary  head  shall  Dow  before  the  gale. 

Thou  art  a  faithful  sentinel,  and  Time  hath  fix'd  thee  there 

To  mark  the  flight  of  fleeting  years  as  ever  on  they  wear ; 

And,  though  the  winter's  sweeping  blasts  thy  leaves  have  often  slalo. 

The  flowering  summer  hath  renewed  thy  emerald  robes  again. 

Like  a  true  friend,  old  &your*d  Elm,  thy  form  to  me  appears ; 
Strange  visions  of  wild  fsmtasy  come  up  from  other  years ; 
And  wades  of  dark  mysterious  gloom  are  o'er  my  senses  cait 
WhUe  musing  on  the  varied  scenes  that  crowd  the  fertile  past 

How  many  young  and  happy  hearts  have  thrill'd  in  wild  delight, 
Anticipating  richer  bliss  in  manhood's  glorious  might ; 
Trusting  the  worlcPs  bright  promise»-4Dore  bright,  alas  I  than  true, — 
Beneath  the  deep  and  ample  shade  thy  towering  branches  threw ! 

And  many  forms  of  iairest  mould,  and  cheeks  of  youthful  bloom* 
Have  passed  to  manhood,  and  to  a^e,  and  to  the  dreary  tomb. 
While  thou  wert  waving  in  thy  pnde, — a  prince  among  the  trees. 
With  all  thy  glowing  pinions  spread  in  beauty  on  the  breeze. 

Oft  hast  thou  seen  the  flaxen  locks  on  childhood's  brow  of  snow. 
Uplifted  by  the  sligh'test  breeze,  in  graceful  ringlets  flow ; 
Hast  seen  them  tmcken  and  assume  a  darker,  sterner  hue. 
Until  the  hand  of  age  at  length  the  silver  o'er  them  threw. 

And  thou  hast  mark'd  the  ruddy  cheek,  and  forehead  bright  and  fkir. 
Before  Time's  iron  hand  had  writ  on  them  a  line  of  care ; 
The  cheek  before  thy  sight  has  blanch'd,  the  forehead  furrow'd  o'er. 
And  both  were  placed  beneath  the  sod,  to  bloom  and  blaach  no  more. 

My  sfrandsire,  when  a  thoughtless  boy,  beneath  thy  boughs  haft  played ; 
My  nther's  form  of  in£uicy  was  cradled  in  thy  sfaiade; 
And  thou  hast  seen  life's  dunging  flood  fldl  often  o'er  them  sweep. 
Now  sheltei'd  from  the  winter's  storms,  and,  watched  by  thee,  they  sleep. 

And  I'— the  waywaid  youtk,  the  man*- have  wandered  near  thy  side ; 
Matured  in  strength  before  thee  now,  I  stand  in  manhood's  pride ; 
Beside  the  dead  a  narrow  place  untenanted  I  see ; 
Soon  with  my  flMhen  I  may  rest, — that  i^ace  is  left  for  me. 

Rre  long  the  greenswanl  at  thy  base  will  show  another  grave, 
And  over  me  as  green  as  now  will  thy  long  branches  wave ; 
And  other  feet  shall  wander  here,  and  other  hearts  be  iray. 
When  I,  like  my  aneestrml  race,  nom  earth  have  passed  away. 

And  summer  suns  wiH  roll  on  high  as  brilliantly  as  e'er, 
And  summer  skies,  ib  broad,  as  blue,  as  beautiful,  as  clear, 
Will  shine  above  the  busy  world  when  life  with  me  is  done. 
And  few,  ah !  very  few  indeed,  will  know  that  I  am  gone. 

J.  N.  McJiLTON. 

BaUimor;  V.S, 
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BT  TOBT  ALLSFT. 

Mt  friend  Leonard  d'Egoville  is  one  oi  the  happiest  rascals  of  my 
acqnaintaiice  ;  there  is  a  provoking  self-satisfaction  in  the  fellow's 
looks,  which  is  apt  to  pat  the  rest  of  the  world  out  of  humour  with 
his  prosperity.  D'Egovilfe  is  always  triumphant,  ever  exulting, — 
overpowering  one  with  his  selfish  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  perpetual 
demands  on  one's  admission  of  inferiority.  Why  not,  for  instance, 
allow  me  to  eat  my  mutton  cutlets  in  peace,  without  informing  me 
that  yesterday  he  dined  on  ehevreuil  f  Why  not  let  me  enjoy  my 
humble  dish  of  larks,  without  boasting,  with  a  punch  in  the  rios,  that 
I'Mt  night  he  supped  on  beccaficos  f^rot  my  pan  I  can  contented. 
ly  swallow  my  paUiy  pint  of  Pouilly  under  the  acacia-trees  of 
the  ^Vemdanges  de  Bourgogne,^^  without  insulting  the  porteur  d^ea% 
I  see  making  wry  feces  at  the  nearest  guingueUe,  over  his  vm  de 
SmthUf  by  enlarging  upon  its  delicate  flavour ;  and,  methinks,  I 
have  a  right  to  expect  similar  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  chuck* 
ling  Monsieur  d'Egoville,  when  he  comes  parading  to  me  about  hu 
iced  St  Pferay  or  choice  Sauteme.  I  am  not  more  envious  than  my 
neigfabofurs,  yet  I  swear  there  are  moments  when  it  would  be  a  relief 
to  me  to  see  my  friend  Leonard  receive  a  whacking  box  on  the  ear,  in 
retribution  of  his  exultations. 

For  several  years  past,  D'Egoville  has  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
capital  bachelor's  apartment  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  a 
charming  little  villa  at  Montmorency, — and  I  admit  that  he  would 
be  an  ungrateful  dog,  were  he  not  to  thank  Heaven  morning,  even- 
ing,  and  at  odd  times  between,  for  the  auspicious  ordering  of  his  des- 
tinies ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  tantalize  a  poor  wretch  of  a  scribbler 
like  myself  by  bragging  of  the  coolness  of  his  cellars,  the  marrow- 
XBlb  softness  of  his  sofa-cushions,  the  sharpness  of  his  razors,  or  the 
smoothness  of  his  parqiseis. 

"*  This  is  a  cheering  sight,"  said  I,  on  meeting  him  the  other  day 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  France,  now  open 
in  the  Champs  Bl3rs6es,  **  a  most  gratifying  thing  for  Louis  Phillippe 
and  the  French  nation,  to  perceive  how  vast  a  progress  has  beeti 
made  during  the  last  five  years  in  the  texture  of  meir  cloths,  the 
growth  of  their  wool,  and  the  temper  of  their  cutlery.  The  jury  will 
find  it  a  difficult  task,  I  conceive,  to  award  their  medals  and  prizes 
among  so  many  meritorious  competitors.'^ 

**  What  the  devil  do  I  care  for  the  jury,  its  medals,  or  prizes  P* 
exclaimed  D'Egoville,  with  a  self-complacent  laugh.  ^  I  come  here, 
my  dear  fellow,  solely  on  my  own  errand.  Happening  to  look  yes- 
terday at  my  banker's  book,  and  to  find  the  balance,  as  usual,  on  the 
ri^t  side,  I  Instantly  drew  a  cheque  for  a  few  thousand  firancs,  with 
the  view  of  adding  more  comforts  to  my  bachelor's  hall,  yonder  at 
Montmorency.  For  a  man  who  has  a  little  money  to  throw  &way« 
this  place  is  really  a  resource.  One  sees  all  the  new  inventions,  all* 
the  last  improvements,  without  the  bore  of  driving  firom  shop  to 
diop,  to  be  bored  and  solicited  to  death ;  and  aefter  all,  perhaps^ 
flnmm^ried  into  the  purchase  of  a  tervioe  of  |date  or  m  boot-jack  of 
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last  year's  fashion.  Look  at  this  magnificeDt  stained  crystal  from 
Alsace — I  have  just  ordered  myself  a  most  exquisite  little  cabaret 
for  my  eau  sucrtcy  white  emhossed  with  garnet  colour,  for  two  hun- 
dred francs.  I  should  have  paid  half  as  much  again  for  some  rococo 
machine  or  other  of  the  same  kind,  had  I  contented  myself  with  a 
puny  look  at  (he  Palais  Royal.  Again,  yonder  magnificent  carpet 
of  Sallandrouze's,  with  the  peacock  waving  his  gorgeous  tail  as  a 
centre-piece— I  have  bought  it  for  my  drawing-room,  for  two  thou- 
sand francs;  instead  of  closing  for  the  quizzical  Aubusson  for  which 
I  was  bargaining  with  my  uphobterer.  1  am  now  on  my  road  to 
the  next  gallery,  to  settle  about  some  carved  ebony  consoles.  I 
can't  make  up  my  mind  exactly  which  I  like  best, — ^those  with  or 
without  the  ivory  inlaying." 

''  The  difference  of  price  between  the  two  must  be  considerable,''  I 
inadvertently  observed. 

**  Ay,  ay, — thai  is  the  point  always  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  you 
pen-and-ink  gentry.  Luckily,  a  thousand  or  two  of  francs  more  or 
less  in  the  cost  signifies  very  little  to  me  !  All  I  have  to  consider  is, 
which  kind  will  harmonize  best  with  the  new  Venetian  hangings  which 
Lesage  is  putting  up  in  my  saloon.  And,  by  the  way,  what  think 
you  of  those  mechanical  beds  yonder,  with  their  reading-de;sk,  lamp- 
stand,  and  table-service,  appearing  and  disappearing  by  the  touch  of 
a  spring  ?  I  have  some  thoughts  of  getting  one  against  my  first  fit  of 
the  gout.  Even  in  this  hot  weather  it  is  pleasant  enough  to  be 
waited  upon,  without,  being  offended  by  the  sight  of  one's  footmen's 
shining  faces." 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  said  I,  striving  to  get  away, and  follow  my 
own  devices  in  the  examination  of  the  curious  works  of  art  and  science 
abounding  in  the  gallery. 

"  Why,  where  U)e  deuce  are  you  hurrying  to  ?"  cried  Leonard 
d'Egoville  ;  *^  what  can  you  want  here  ?"  he  continued,  with  a  super- 
cilious glance  from  my  seedy  coat  to  one  of  Ancoq's  gorgeous  dress- 
ing-cases of  sculptured  gold. 

*'  Not  much,  indeed !"  I  replied,  forcing  a  laugh.  **  But  there  is 
some  consolation  in  examining  and  philosophising  upon  yonder 
anatomical  model  of  an  unsophisticated  man,  (with  its  demonstration 
of  veins  and  arteries,  proving  all  the  sons  of  Adam  to  be  condemned 
to  the  same  organization,)  in  comparison  with  the  various  displays  of 
finery,  lace,  embroidery,  and  brocade,  which  furnish  the  worldly 
distinction  between  my  lord  and  his  valet, — ^between  the  Croesus  and 
the  beggar  !" 

My  irony  was  thrown  away. 

**  Brocade  ? — embroidery  ?"  cried  D'Egoville,  catching  at  the  only 
sounds  comprehensible  to  him  in  my  harangue  :  ''  where  the  devil  are 
they  ?  I  have  seen  only  those  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  altar, 
which,  by  the  way,  your  millionaire  Roman  Catholic  English  Lord  * 
has  been  buying  up  by  the  waggon-load  for  his  new  church.  There 
is  nothing  woith  speaking  of  in  the  way  of  embroidery  that  I  am 
aware  of" 

"  Not  even  the  exquisite  court  train  and  cushion  marked  with 
the  initials  of  the  young  Queen  of  England  ? "  cried  I,  with  indigna- 
tion. 

'*  As  I  told  you  before,  I  am  in  search  only  of  objects  applicable 

•  Tlie  Eiri  of  Bhrewslrary. 
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to  ray  own  use.  What  are  court-trains  to  me  ?  But,  by  the  way,** 
(continued  Leonard,  pointing  to  a  stall  we  were  passing  covered  with 
toapets  and  peruques,  of  every  size,  shape,  sort,  and  shade,  betwixt 
black,  chinchilli,  and  hoary  silver,  betwixt  the  fulUbottom  and  the 
astucian's  tour  de  ttte^)  "  even  you  might  surely  find  things  here  adapt- 
ed both  to  your  wants  and  pockets.  See,  my  poor  friend  !^-cauls 
of  very  decent  aspect  for  your  bald  crown,  at  ten  frapcs  a-piece ! 
And  look  beyond  —  superb  raieUers  of  teeth  for  three  louis 
a^set,  or  half-a-crown  by  the  single  grinder.  Ears,  too,  in  gold, 
silver,  or  caoutchouc,  permanent  or  temporary,  with  acoustic  tubes, 
affixable  at  pleasure.  And,  as  I  live,  glass  eyes !  of  every  hue,  from 
^Mirkling  black  to  sentimental  blue.  But  you  enjoy,  I  fancy,  the 
use  of  both  your  eyes,  eht — your  imperfect  vision  being  merely 
the  result  of  your  time  of  life.  Well— no  need  to  despair !  Here 
is  an  opticiAi  who  promises  that,  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  five-firanc 
roectacles,  you  shall  be  able  to  read  diamond  editions  by  candle- 
light." 

**  There  are  also  yonder  crutches  for  the  lame,  iron  bandages  for 
the  deformed,  and  even  straight- waistcoats  for  the  insane,"  cried  I,  en- 
raged beyond  my  patience  by  his  insolent  egotism.  •*  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  stand  in  need  of  neither ;  yet  I  am  thankful  to  Heaven  that  I 
am  able  to  admire  the  progress  of  human  ingenuity,  without  reference 
to  my  personal  wants  or  deficiencies." 

"  Why,  by  Jupiter,  I  do  believe  you  are  afironted  !**  cried  D'Ego- 
ville.  ^  My  dear  fellow,  ten  million  of  pardons  1  Perhaps  I  am  a 
little  too  apt  to  overlook  the  raws  and  sores  of  other  people ;  yet  I 
have  certainly  no  reason  to  disparage  those  arising  from — ^firom  a 
deficiency  in  the  financial  department,"  said  he,  afraid  of  again 
oflending  me.  ^  Only  a  few  years  ago,  I  used  to  come  here  myself 
with  wistful  eyes  and  watering  mouth,  like  the  chimney-sweepers  who 
thaw  their  noses  in  hard  weather  against  the  panes  of  the  pastry-cooks' 
riK>pe.  I  did  not  then  dare  so  much  as  lift  my  ambition  to  a  cane  and 
tassel,  by  way  of  equipage — /  who,  this  very  season,  have  launched 
a  couple  of  carriages  and  a  fourgon  /" 

I  was  amazed— though  the  bragging  propensities  of  Leonard 
lyEgorille  ought  to  have  forewarned  me  of  the  parvenu — his  hard- 
ness of  heart  had  caused  me  to  set  him  down  in  my  mind  as  one 
bom  and  nurtured  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  So  little  had  he 
learned  mercy,  that  I  could  not  conceive  he  had  ever  suffered  per- 
secution. 

"  You  look  surprised,"  cried  he,  detecting  my  amazement.  **  Did  I 
never  confide  to  you  the  strange  origin  of  my  fortune  7  Let  me  see — 
when  we  first  made  our  acquaintance  crossing  St.  Bernard,  four  years 
ago— 

**  You  were,  as  now,  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  independence," 
said  L  *' During  the  illness  following  the  accident  which  then  befell 
me — me^  a  poor  wayfarer — ^you  were  lavish  in  your  ofl&rs  of  assist- 


**  Pooh,  pooh ! — I  have  heard  enough  of  that — ^it  was  not  of  that 
we  were  talking,"  cried  D^Egoville.  **I  was  telling  you,  or  wanting 
to  tell  you,  how,  from  a  poor  devil  in  arrears  for  the  rent  of  his 
fiisty  lodging  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  I  achieved  my  present  position. 
The  story  is  a  long  one,  and  would  do  me  little  honour  in  the  ears  of 
the    idlers  of  the   Exposition,  should  it  chance  to  be  overheard. 
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Come  down,  therefiirey  with  me  to  Montmorency-^ny  Pelham  Is  at 
the  door*— come  down  with  roe,  I  say,  to  Montmorency,  and  dine  and 
sleep,  and  you  shall  have  the  narrative  of  my  chequered  life,  including 
a  description  of  the  memorahle  temple  of  Esculapius — rHApikU  dea 
ehiefu — which  was  the  making  of  me." 

*'  You  kept  a  dog-hospital !"  cried  I,  inexpressibly  astonished. 

M  Not  exactly,"  replied  Leonard,  more  diverted,  however,  than  in- 
dignant  at  the  accusation.  *^  Trust  me,  I  had  not  wherewithal  to  en- 
tertain any  establishment  half  so  costly.  But  I  see  your  curiosity  ia 
excited ; — ^let  us  be  going.  I  dine  at  six  precisely — ay,  prMsefy,  even 
to  a  friend." 

*<  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  accept  your  obliging  invitation,"  said  I,  draw, 
ing  up.  "  Although  I  lodge  in  a  dfiquieme,  and  the  meal  awaiting  me 
ia  onl^  my  daily  9aupe  and  houilHy  the  good  woman  who  prepares  it 
would  be  apt  in  her  anxiety  to  go  and  interrogate  the  [fblice,  should 
her  methodical  master  commit  so  strange  a  br^u^  of  routine  as  to 
tarry  from  home  for  board  and  bed,  without  having  duly  apprized 
her." 

**  Stuff  and  nonsense!  We  will  take  the  Rue  Miromenil  in  our 
way  out  of  town,'  instead  of  crossing  through  Les  Thermes ;  and 
you  may  at  once  apprise  your  Megara,  and  snatch  up  a  change  of 
linen,  in  case  you  are  tempted  to  remain  with  me  to-morrow,"  cried 
D'Egoville.  "  Come,  come  ! — ^we  must  not  lose  our  time.  A  good 
entree  waits  for  no  man ;  and  out  filets  de  ccmaian  will  be  spoiled,  if 
you  stand  hem-ing  and  ha-ing  thus.*'' 

And  though  I  did  my  utmost  to  evade  the  engagement,  between 
threats,  promises,  and  cajolements,  Monsieur  d'Egoville  took  such 
forcible  possession  of  my  mind  and  body,  that  we  had  reached  St. 
Omers  before  I  was  half  reconciled  to  my  own  inconsistmicy  ci  pur- 
pose. 

^How  full  of  hisUurical  reminiscences  are  all  the  environs  of 
Paris  !*'  cried  D'Egoville,  with  a  sentimental  air,  as  we  drove  within 
view  oi  the  aristocratic  parks  of  St.  Omers,  '^  betwixt  the  great  De 
Sta6l,  Du  Cayla,  and  Ferrand,  of  Merino-sheep  renown — how  many 
illustrious  names  connect  themselves  with  the  history  of  St.  Omers ! 
But  I  forget — I  have  promised  to  talk  to  you  of  a  person  less  illus* 
trious — of  my  obscure  self." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  began  to  caress  his  crossed  leg  with  an  air  of 
complacency,  impljdng  that,  in  his  own  estimation,  Charlemagne  was 
a  footboy  to  him. 

^  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  which,  as  my  coachman  has  no  more  ear  for 
Christian  discourse  than  one  of  the  brutes  he  is  driving,  can  never 
be  more  safely  adventured  than  here  on  the  Citizen  Sing's  high- 
way," he  resumed.  "  In  the  first  place,  know  that,  high  as  I  have 
ascended  in  the  scale  of  society,  your  humble  servant  was  bom  in 
the  confined  sphere  of  a  porter's  lodge.  Tlie  cardoHf  my  natural  in- 
heritance, was  neither  that  of  the  St.  Esprit  nor  of  the  €b>ldea 
Fleece,  but  simply  that  cord  by  which  my  tender  mother  let  in  and 
out  the  visiters  to  an  obscure  house  in  the  Rue  Vend6me.  Ay — 
shrug  your  shoulders ! — gay  and  brilliant  as  you  behold  me,  I  am 
actMally  a  native  of  that  most  humdrum  quarter  of  Paris,  the  Ma- 
rais!  Superior  to,  or  perhaps  only  ashamed  o(  her  humble  voca- 
tion, my  mother  announced  herself  to  me,  as  I  grew  to  a  boy's  eetatet 
as  the  widow  of  a  captain  of  the  gratide  armie;  in  nitnesa  wbereoi; 
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she  kept  amoaig  the  edibles  in  her  corner-cupboard  an  old  riband  of 
the  liBgioa  of  Honour,  and  a  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne  cast  in  the 
effigy  of  I^apoleon, — incontestable  evidence  of  my  parentage,  to 
which  I  did  due  homage  every  time  I  paid  my  devoirs  to  her  Gruydre 
cheese.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  the  lodgers  0^  the  old  den  to  which 
her  services  were  attached  were  equally  respectful ;  for  I  remember 
that  my  venerable  parent  was  apt  to,  treat  them  (behind  their  backs) 
with  sovereign  contempt,  from  the  retired  clockmaker,  whose  family 
oeoQpied  the  first  floor,  to  the  employes  in  the  marchi  aux  vieux  Ungei^ 
who  lodged  on  the  nxihme.  Of  the  whole  hordes  who  dealt  out  their 
five-firanc  pieces  to  her  on  New  Tear's  Day,  and  their  discontents  and 
damn-mes  the  remaining  three  hundred  and  sixty-four,  there  was  only 
one  whom  Madame  Goville— " 

*«  €k>ville  t"  I  indiscreetly  reiterated. 

"  Ay,  my  good  sir.  Since  I  have  consented  to  deliver  my  round 
onvamished  tale,  I  may  as  well  admit  that  only  the  two  latter 
syllables  of  my  name  are  derived  from  the  ghost  of  the  captam  of  the 
grande  arm^e,  or  from  his  soi-disant  widow.  To  resutne, — ^where  you 
so  unnecessarily  suspended  mv  story, — ^there  was  only  one  among  the 
fedgers  especially  recommended  by  my  mother  to  my  assiduity  and 
forbearance. 

«*«Be  sure/  she  used  to  say,  as  she  sat  with  her  Roman  nose 
crooked  into  the  stocking  she  was  mending,  (for,  in  spite  6f  the 
riband  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Madame  (Seville  stooped  to  foUow 
the  calling  of  a  ravaudeusef} — ^*be  sure,  Leonard,  never  to  pass  on  the 
stairs  or  in  the  entry  without  a  salutation  either  to  Mademoiselle 
Brigitte,  the  maiden  lady  on  the  second  floor,  or  Ja  tn^e  Pinson,  her 
woman  of  all  work.  Of  all  the  abiders  in  this  dog-hole  of  a  house, 
Aetfi  my  dear  son,  are  to  be  respected.  So  little  trouble  as  they 
give,  and  such  handsome  vails ! — two  three-livre  crowns  on  the  first 
of  January)  and  another  on  mademoiselle's  f^te  day, — and  yet  in  bed 
every  night  of  the  blessed  year  by  eight  o'clock,  and  not  a  single 
visiter  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  either  to  mistress  or  maid,  to 
take  the  needle  out  of  my  hand,  or  give  me  the  trouble  of  saying 
**  At  home,'*  or  *  Not  at  home !"  To  be  sure,  there  is  the  nuisance 
of  opening  the  gate  three  times  a-day  for  her  beast  of  a  poodle, 
when,  for  discretion  sake,  Ja  mdre  Pinson  brings  him  down  to  the 
street ;  to  say  nothing  of  my  anxieties  in  keeping  the  peace  betwixt 
Mademoiselle  Brigitte  and  Madame  Alain,  the  old  cat  on  the  first 
floor,  who  swears  that  her  mignionette  and  nasturtiums  are  as  good  as 
ruined  by  the  noisy  beast  of  a  cockatoo  that  hangs  out  of  ma'amselle's 
wiiniow.' 

^' Say  what  you  will  against  ma'mselle's  cockatoo,  mother,'  cried  I, 
*  but  not  a  word  against  poor  Mouton.  Mouton  is  die  cleverest  dog 
and  the  best  creature  in  the  wide  world.' 

^*Ay,  ay, — as  troublesome  and  mischievous  as  th3rself,'  was  the 
rejoinder  of  the  captain's  widow.  *  But  no  matter ;  leave  the  poodle 
Id  itself  Nanard,  and  the  poodle  will  leave  thee.  But  whatever 
thou  dost,  be  sure  never  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  obliging  or  serving 
Mademoiselle  Brigitte  or  her  maid.  I  htive  heard  it  whispered  by  a 
little  bird,  who  nevet  sings  false,  that  mademoiselle  (who  has  not  a 
rdation  upon  earth)  iaf  instertbed  iti  the  great  bank  6f  Fitoice  as  owner 
of  twice  as  lai*ge  an  amcMmt  at  fortune  as  the  richest  proprietors  in  the 
Bue  de  Yeodteie. 
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^You  will  admit  that  Madame  -  Groville,  good  woman,  took  a 
stupid  way  of  interesting  the  feelings  of  a  child.  The  great  bank 
of  France  was  a  mystery  beyond  my  powers  of  development ;  and 
it  was  chiefly  as  the  mistress  of  Mouton  that  I  felt  inclined  to  love, 
honour,  or  obey  Mademoiselle  Brigitte  Duval ;  for  Mouton  was  the 
joy  of  my  days,  the  dream  of  my  nights, — a  huge,  woolly,  rusty- 
coated  poodle,  unanimously  kicked  and  cuffed  by  its  mistress's  fel- 
k>w.|odgers  whenever  occasion  o&red, — the  poor  beast  bestowed 
upon  myself  his  solitary  friend,  the  rich  treasure  of  his  affections. 
Harassed  out  of  his  life  by  the  exaction  of  the  two  old  women,  to 
whom  his  antics  afforded  the  sole  diversion  of  their  unincidental 
life,  Mouton  was  only  too  rejoiced  to  escape  from  the  stifling  atmos. 
phere  of  Mademoiselle  9ngitte's  apartment  to  frolic  with  me  in  the 
narrow  court-jrard,  or,  when  opportunity  favoured  our  escape,  to  play 
truant  with  me  for  a  course  among  the  chestnut-trees  of  the  Place 
Ro]^e.  Right  happy  were  we,  Mouton  and  I,  when  we  could  fly 
together, — ay,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  good  beating  a-piece  on  our  return 
to  those  in  authority  over  us. 

**  All  my  regard  for  Mouton,  however,  did  not  prevent  my  perpe- 
tually  incurring  the  displeasure  of  his  mistress.  A  spell  seemed  set 
upon  my  endeavours  to  recommend  myself  to  Mademoiselle  Bri- 
gitte Duval's  favour.  I  it  was  who  admitted  into  the  house  the 
identical  brindled  cat  by  which  the  hopes  of  her  first  brood  of  ca- 
naries  were  demolished ;  the  cherry-stone  over  which  la  mere  Pin- 
son's  luckless  foot  slipped  one  summer  morning,  thereby  originating 
a  fracture  which  might  have  cost  her  her  life,  and  did  cost  her  lady 
a  fortune  in  doctors'  bills,  was  traced  to  a  pound  of  bigarreaux 
which  I  had  purchased  on  the  sly,  and  devoured  on  the  staircase,  by 
way  of  giving  a  lesson  to  Mouton  in  fetching  and  carrying  with  the 
stones.  In  short,  whatever  evil  chanced  to  the  lady  or  the  lady's 
maid,  Leonard  Groville  was  sure  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Luckily 
enough  for  me,  for  to  insure  my  absence  six  days  out  of  the  seven. 
Mademoiselle  Brigitte  finally  consented  to  unclose  her  purse-strings 
to  pay  for  my  schooling ;  and,  but  for  my  indefatigability  in  parad- 
ing poor  Mouton  on  the  landing-place  every  morning,  with  his 
mistress's  purloined  parasol  for  a  musket,  to  go  through  his  manual 
exercise,  I  might  have  remained  guiltless  of  the  common  rudiments 
of  learning. 

**  I  was  almost  repaid  for  the  afflictions  of  exile  from  my  illiterate 
home  by  the  howl  of  rapture  wherewith  Mouton  used  to  greet  me  every 
Sunday,  the  moment  my  well-known  step  was  heard .  on  the  stairs. 
Mademoiselle  Brigitte  grumbled,  indeed,  that  even  this  Sabbatical  re- 
lease from  the  labours  of  learning  should  be  conceded  to  me  ;  but  on 
that  point  I  was  firm,  swearing  that,  unless  allowed  to  return  home  on 
Sundays,  in  order  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  beloved  parent  and  my 
beloved  poodle,  I  would  not  go  to  school  at  all. 

•«  Three  years  had  I  been  toiling  through  the  labyrinth  of  letters ; 
and  the  clumsy  booby  of  ten  was  stretching  into  the  lanky  youth  of 
thirteen,  when  my  domestic  happiness  was  overcast  by  perceiving 
that  my  fisdthfiil  friend  no  longer  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  vigorous 
health.  In  proportion  as  my  frame  became  elongated,  that  of  the 
pampered  poodle  grew  globose ;  and,  instead  of  the  saltatorial  salu- 
tations wherewith  he  was  wont  to  denote  his  joy  at  my  weekly  ar- 
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rivals  he  began  to  find  some  difficulty  in  wheezing  his  way  to  the  head 
of  the  staircase  to  do  me  honour.  It  could  not  be  old  age ;  for  Mou- 
ton,  when  introduced  into  my  mother's  lodge  five  years  before  in  the 
apron  of  Madame  Pinson,  was  a  mere  puppy — round,  white,  helpless, 
and  featureless^  as  if  he  had  rolled  out  of  a  filbert-nut.  So  sudden  a 
progress  of  decay  must  clearly  arise  from  inward  disease ;  and  tears 
burst  on  more  than  one  occasion  from  my  eyes,  on  learning  that  Mou- 
ton  was  given  over  by  the  faculty  as  under  the  influence  of  a  confirm- 
ed liver-complaint !  It  was  a  tender  subject  to  Mademoiselle  Brigitte : 
she  who  had  witnessed  without  a  pang  the  extinction  of  her  numerous 
&mi1y,  could  not  summon  courage  to  contemplate  the  day  when  Mou- 
ton  was  to  be  removed  from  her. 

**  They  have  fed  the  poor  dog  to  death,  and  there's  an  end  of  it,' 
was  the  reply  of  Captain  Gtoville's  widow,  when  I  appealed  to  her 
sympathy. 

"  *  No,  no, — not  an  end  of  it !'  cried  I.  •  Something  might  surely 
be  done.  Abounding,  as  this  great  metropolis  does,  in  scientific  prac- 
titioners, Mouton  might  yet  be  saved.  Yes,  mother, — ^yesj  madam, 
Mouton  might  yet  be  saved.' 

"  *  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  care  a  pinch  of  snufiT  if  he  were  strung  up 
to  yonder  clothes-line !'  was  the  hard-hearted  rejoinder  of  Madame 
Goville.  *  But,  true  it  is  that  the  grand  dog-doctor  who  came  last 
week  all  the  way  from  the  Champs  Eljrs^es  in  his  own  carriage  for  a 
consaltation,  swore  that  the  dog  had  a  dozen  years'  life  in  him,  if  his 
mistTess  would  only  consent  to  put  him  upon  a  regiment.' 

**  *  Into  a  regiment  V  said  I,  somewhat  astonished. 

"  *  No,  child!  To  starve  him  till  the  bones  come  through  his  skin. 
That's  what  tlie  faculty  call  *  putting  upon  a  regiment.*  Yet,  for  all 
I  can  argue,  or  the  doctor  can  devise,  mademoiselle  persists  in  killing 
him  with  kindness.  The  last  gentleman  who  attended  him,  from  the 
fiunpus  Hdpital  des  Chiens  in  the  Rue  de  Qichy,  swore  that  if  they 
went  on  stuffing  the  poor  beast,  Mouton  hadn't  a  month  to  live  ;  and 
then,'  continued  my  mother,  with  a  grim  smile,  *  if  they  like  they  may 
stuff  him  fbr  good  and  all.' 

**  She  ought  not  to  have  jested, — ^for  the  tears  were  coursing  each 
other  down  her  son's  innocent  nose.  Escaping  from  her  presence,  I 
hurried  to  the  Rue  de  Clichy.  I  resolved  to  know  the  worst  I  chose 
to  see  the  Dupuytren  of  the  canine  race,  and  learn  the  fate  of  Mouton 
from  scientific  lips. 

*•  Did  you  ever  happen  to  notice  in  your  wanderings,"  continued 
IVEgoviile,  turning  abruptly  towards  me,  **  iust  opposite  to  the  gates 
of  the  Tivoli  Ghirdens,  and  perfumed  by  the  fragrant  atuKMphere  of 
its  lilacs  and  roses,  an  elegant  architectural-looking  edifice,  the  door  of 
which  is  surmounted  by  the  effigy  of  a  dog?  That  airy  structure  is 
the  HdpHal  des  Chiem^ — I  say  *  the'  par  excellence^  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  numerous  dog-hospitals  which  drain  the  purses  of  the  dowagers  of 
Paris.  After  a  timid  ring  at  the  bell  I  was  admitted  into  the 
Hreau  of  the  establishment;  a  handsome  room,  fiimished  with  il. 
lostrated  editions  of  the  best  physiolc^cal  authorities,  and  a  desk,  on 
which  lay  the  day-books  and  ledgers  of  the  hospital.  It  had  not  struck 
eleven ;  till  which  hour  I  knew  that  Dr.  Mirabeau  received  patients 
previous  to  setting  forth  in  his  carriage  for  his  daily  consultations. 

"^Ihad  not  yet  ventured  to  take  a  seat,  when  the  doctor  appeared,— . 
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^  spugt  smiling,  g^yheaded  gentlemaxi»  habited  io  professional  black, 
and  wearing  (uamond  studs  in  his  shirt,  and  at  his  button-hole  the  rib- 
and of  the  national  order.  He  entered,  rubbing  his  hands  with  the 
self-ffratulating  air  peculiar  to  his  obnoxious  species. 

<*  In  a  few  words  I  explained  my  errand. 

*'  <  Let  me  see,'  said  he,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  richly.gilt  morocco 
pocket-book,  containing  notes  of  his  consultation.  '  Last  week,  you 
say ;  a  grey  poodle,  in  the  Rue  de  Yend6me  ?  Exactly.  Here  we 
have  him.  Mouton,  aged  five  years  and  three  months,  the  property 
of  Mademoiselle  Brigitte  Duval.  A  very  serious  case,  sir,'  he  con- 
tinned,  shaking  his  head.  '  Complete  deran^ment  of  the  epigastric 
region,  hepatic  inflammations,  irregular  action  of  the  pulse, — alto- 
gether an  important  complication.  Nevertheless,  I  have  hope,  remov- 
ed from  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  at  present  labours,  my 
patient  might  still  live  to  be  a  delight  to  the  Duval  fieunily.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  misfortunes,  sir,  which  beset  the  gentlemen  of  my  profes- 
sion, that  our  best  endeavours  are  counteracted  by  the  injudick>us  ia> 
dulgence  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  whom  we  look  for  the  reward 
of  our  labours.  If  the  individual  in  question,  for  instance,  were  to  be 
only  one  month  an  inmate  of  my  establishment,  I  would  answer  for 
restoring  him  to  perfect  health.' 

^  WiSi  a  heavy  sigh  (for  I  was  painfully  aware  that,  sooner  than 
part  with  poor  Mouton,  even  for  a  day.  Mademoiselle  Brigitte  would 
^resign  her  right  hand)  I  now  put  into  Monsieur  Mirabeau^  hand  the 
two-franc  piece,  which  I  understood  to  be  his  fee ;  and  received,  in 
return,  a  low  bow,  and  the  tariff  of  hia  establishment. 

**  <  Monsieur  would,  perhaps,  like  to  inspect  the  hospital  V  said  he, 
accompanying  me  forth ;  and,  on  my  eager  assent  he  conducted  me 
across  a  yard  sanded  with  scrupulous  neatness,  and  adorned  with 
9|range-trees,  and  other  flowering  shrubs,  to  an  airy  building  divided 
^to  several  wards ;  one  partitioned  into  kennels,  others  having  commo- 
dious beds,  while  a  third  consbted  of  rows  of  perches  and  cajzes,  as  an 
infirmary  for  birds.  Of  the  patients  with  which  they  were  filled,  both 
bipeds  and  quadrupeds  bestowed  on  my  conductor  most  afiectiooale 
greetings,  which  were  requited  by  Monsieur  Mirabeau  with  an  air 
of  tender  afi&bility,  such  as  may  have  been  assumed  by  Bonaparte  in 
visiting  the  lazaretto  of  Jafia ;  or,  by  Louis  Phillippe,  when  parading 
tbe  H6tel  Dieu,  after  the  revolution  of  July.  From  the  asthmatic  pu^ 
panting  on  its  straw,  to  the  opera-dancer's  delicate  Italian  greyhound, 
about  to  be  in  the  straw,  all  present  turned  their  eyes  gratefully  on  the 
benefactor  of  their  race. 

<*<  *  Thpy  love  me,  poor  little  animals !'  said  Monsieur  le  Docteur, 
with  &  magnanimous  glance  along  the  ward.  '  One  of  my  most  ex^ 
quisite  rewards  is  the  gratitude  of  the  little  beings  committed  to  my 
C^re.' 

^  J^yfe  re-crossed  the  yard  he  was  accosted  by  a  mincing  gri9eU€% 
elegantly  attired,  with  inquiries  after  the  health  of  *  ceUe  pauvre  Z6- 
ptafrifuJ 

** «  Zfyhyrme  T  reiterated  the  doctor,  in  an  inquiring  tone. 

<<  <  Tl^e  griffon  of  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Mont^laa' 

<«  *>  Allow  me  to  consul^  my  registers,'  replied  Monsieur  Mirabeaur 
hurrying  into  his  sanctum,  while  I  waited  with  the  waitine-maid  at 
the  doqf«  and  saw  bin),  spectacles  on  nose,  examine  his  books  of 
entry. 
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** '  Dbais'  was  the  result  of  the  investigatioii ;  a  inoiiOB]41able  that 
called  forth  a  torrent  of  ejaculation  from  the  mbreUe  i  while  Moq- 
sienr  Mirabeau  proceeded  to  read  aloud,  "  Z^phjrine,  a  white  griffon^ 
introduced  into  the  establishment  on  the  13th  of  May  ;  died  on  the 
37th. "  Ow^  VMiemeiseUe  I  Oo  Weduewlay  last  mj  liltk  patient 
breathed  her  last.  Aeoording  to  oustaoa,  I  performed  the  autopsy 
of  the  body.  The  disease  proved  to  be  inflammation  of  the  brain,  pre- 
cisely  as  I  hinted  to  Madame  la  Baronne,  on  first  pointing  out  to  her 
that  the  fits  of  her  griffon  were  of  an  epileptic  nature.' 

**  Leaving  the  doctor  and  the  lady  to  discuss  the  disease  of  Zh» 
phyrine  together,  I  hastened  to  reflect  upo9  the  doom  of  a  being  more 
interostiDg  to  my  aflections.  Bui  ahready  my  determination  was 
taken. 

**  That  evening,  my  dear  sir,  Mouton  disappeared  from  the  Roe  de 
Vendome.  I  leave  you  to  guess  the  astonishment,  anguish,  and 
nnnises  produced  by  his  inexplicable  disparition.  Though  in.  ' 
capable,  by  reason  of  his  malady,  of  descending  ^  staircase, 
he  was  gone  ;  either  ihe  victim  of  malice,  or  the  prey  ot  cupidity  ; 
ei^r  assasnnated  by  a  fellow-lodger,  or  stolen  for  die  sake  of  his 
skin.  A  handsoooe  reward  was  mstantly  offered  for  his  recovery ; 
and  the  walls  of  the  Marais  were  covered  with  handbills.  But  in 
vain. 

**  I  leave  you  to  guess  the  indignant  agonies  of  Mademoiselle 
Arigitle  and  her  maid;  more  especially  as  every  soul  in  the  house 
evinced  unequivocal  symptoms  of  satisfaction.  Three  whole  weeks 
did  they  pass  in  tears,— three  whole  weeks  did  Madame  Pinson, 
according  to  her  own  account,  remain  utterly  sleepless.  The  two 
disconsoiate  women  were  accustomed  to  sit  in  the  dusk  eveiy 
evesiag,  reooonting  to  each  other's  sympathy  the  feats  and  accomplish- 
ments of  their  lost  favourite— now  probably  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Wiien  k>  I  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  week.  Mademoiselle  Brigitte  was 
startled  out  of  her  sleep  one  Sunday  morning  by  an  unwonted  scratch. 
ing  at  her  door ;  and,  on  unclosing  it,  in  bounded  a  handsome,  healthy 
^fuadroped,  faintly  resembling  the  idol  of  other  time.  The  well-combed 
coat,  and  shapely  form  of  the  new-comer,  bore,  however,  little  affinity 
to  the  wheezing  lump,  which  in  latter  days  had  answered  to  the  name 
of  Mouton ;  and  when,  at  the  ejaculation  of  that  once-loved  name, 
the  intruder  raised  himself  on  his  hinder  legs,  and,  advancing 
towards  Ma'mselle  Brigitte's  head,  performed  a  succession  of  well-re* 
membered  feats  of  sgility,  the  astonished  old  lady  began  to  fancy 
that  the  grave  had  yielded  up  its  dead.  *  Mouton  I'  cried  she  again  ; 
and,  laying  its  now  gelid  muzzle  to  her  beloved  hand,  the  fiuthfid 
beast  licked  it  in  a  paroxysm  of  tenderness.  Yes ;  it  toas  her  Mouton 
— ^her  own  —  her  only,  —  restored  to  health,  beauty,  youth,  and 
happiness. 

**  But,  by  what  extraordinary  interposition  was  the  miracle  accom. 
plished  ?  None  could  say.  The  delighted  mistress  and  maid 
were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  Uie  belief  that  supernatural 
aid  had  been  vouchsafed  to  restore  their  darling — a  new  Eurydice— to 
their  auctions. 

**  It  was  not  till,  on  the  following  winter,  I  received  something 
nearly  approaching  to  a  thrashing  from  Madame  Groville,  on  the 
discovery  that  my  warm  great  coat  had  disappeared  as  unaccountably 
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as  poor  Mouton ;  that,  by  way  of  defence,  I  ventured  to  place  in  her 
hand  the  card  of  the 

*h6pital  pour  lbs  ghibns. 
Chaitf  Oueaux,  et  auiru  Ammaux,  ietiu  par  M.  lb  Doctbur  Mirabbau, 
qui  prend  auBsi  dtt  pensiormaires. 


1  coniultation      .        .        .3  francs 
1  vieite    ....         3     — 
1  8aigo6e  .3     — 

1  pos^  d%  sangsaes  .        .        3     — 

Poor  1m  fractures  et  autres  operations,  on  traite  de  convenanoe,  Slc,  4do. 


1  ooope  d'oreilles    .  .3  francs 

1  idem  de  queue         .        .1      — 
1  autopsie  .  '      .        .3     — 


having  on  the  reverse  a  lithographic  vignette  representing  the  Dog 
Hospital. 

^ '  I  see  how  it  is  1'  cried  Madame  Goville,  after  casting  her  eyes 
over  an  annexed  bill«  amounting  to  forty-three  francs,  ten  sous,  for  a 
month's  board  of  a  sick  poodle,  bran  baths,  sea-weed  poultices,  drugs, 
and  other  remedies,  supplied  for  the  same.  'Unprincipled  little 
wretch !  You  actually  disposed  of  your  warm  paletot  in  order  to  insure 
the  restoration  of  that  beast  of  a  dog.  Just  as  you  please  !  but  I  will 
take  care  that  you  have  never  another  great  coat  to  your  back  till  you 
have  earned  one  by  your  own  exertions.' 

** « He  has  earned  one !'  was  Mademoiselle  Brigitte's  exclamation 
when  the  secret  transpired,  and  reached  her  ears .  '  And,  so  long  as 
Leonard  lives,  he  shall  never  want  a  warm  coat  to  his  back.' 

^  Such,  my  dear  sir,  (for  here  we  are  within  view  of  my  gate,)  such 
was  the  trivial  cause  which  determined  the  old  lady  to  give- me  the 
education  of  a  gentleman.  Three  years  afterwards,  on  the  opening  of 
her  last  will  and  testament,  it  was  discovered  that  Mademoiselle  Bri* 
gitte  bad  left  me  her  universal  legatee.  The  ill-natured  world  per. 
sist  in  believing  me  to  be  her  son.  But  it  is  no  such  thing.  Like 
other  great  men,  I  amleJUs  de  mes  ceiwres ;  and  my  cAefd^cauore  was 
the  preservation  of  the  life  of  poor  Mouton  by  kidnapping  him  to 
L'H6pital  DBS  Cbibns." 
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RAMBLES  AMONG  THE   RIVERS— No.  V. 

BY    CHA.BLBS    MACKAY. 


THE  THAMES  AND  HIS  TRIBUTARIES. 

Twickenham. — The  Poet's  Grave. — Pope's  Grotto. — Relics  of  Gknios — Straw- 
berry  Hill. — Etymology  and  Chronology .^ — ^The  Heart  of  Paul  Whitehead. — 
Swans  opon  the  Thames. — ^The  tragicid  story  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva. — ^An  odd 
petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston. 

How  simple,  neat,  quiet,  and  unassuming  are  all  the  village 
churches  of  England  1  It  is  worth  a  man's  while,  whose  unlucky 
destiny  compels  him  to  fritter  himself  away  among  brick  walls  for 
six  days  of  the  week,  to  walk  out  on  a  Sunday  morning  ten  or 
twelve  miles  to  church, — far  away  from  the  tumult  and  the  dust,  to 
some  secluded  hamlet  or  village,  where  he  may  worship  his  Maker, 
— not  more  earnestly,  indeed,  but  more  refreshed  in  mind  and  body, 
than  he  could  in  one  of  the  more  pompous  temples  of  the  metro, 
polis,  where  saucy  wealth  elbows  him  still,  and  where  he  cannot 
procure  a  seat,  unless  he  gives  evidence  of  his  gentility  by  the  tender 
of  a  shilling.  It  was  not  Sunday  when  we  strayed  into  Twicken- 
ham  church :  but  even  in  its  emptiness  we  could  not  help  con- 
trasting  its  unostentatious  sanctity,  its  meek  elegance,  to  the  more 
spacious  places  in  town,  and  forming,  but  not  expressing,  a  slight 
wish  that  we  lived  in  a  village.  We  checked  it,  however,  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  formed,  for  we  thought,  after  all,  that  if  we  lived  in  a 
vOlage,  we  should  not  so  much  prize  a  country  walk,  or  have  such 
afiection  for  a  country  church  as  now,  when  we  wander  forth  from 
busy  London,  thirsting  after  the  fresh  air,  and  pining  for  the  ver- 
dure  and  the  simplicity  of  rural  spots,  and  enjoying  them  so  much 
the  more  for  our  long  and  forced  abstinence.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
knowledge  that  we  were  at  the  grave  of  a  great  poet  that  made  us 
take  80  sudden  a  liking  to  village  churches  in  general,  and  to  Twick- 
enham  church  above  all  others.  It  ought  not  to  have  been  so,  we 
are  aware.  The  mere  fact  that  the  remains  of  a  clay  creature,  of 
more  than  common  note,  was  lying  within  its  precincts  was  no  true 
motive  for  any  additional  reverence  to  the  temple  of  God — ^but  so  it 
was.  Even  Westminster  Abbey  itself  and  all  its  treasured  ashes 
ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  inspire  no  more  awe  than  the  humblest 
chapel  where  the  Great  Spirit  is  truly  worshipped ;  but  the  me- 
mory of  the  illustrious  dead — a  sort  of  half  persuasion  that  their 
dim  ghosts,  though  unseen,  may  be  hovering  above  us,  works  upon 
the  fancy  in  spite  of  the  reason,  telling  us  that 

*'  Where'er  we  tread,  *tiB  haunted  holy  ground," 

and  forcing  us  into  more  solemn  reverence  than  we  might  otherwise 
feel.  Some  such  influence  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  impressed  us  with 
unwonted  ^  awe,  as  we  wandered  alone  from  tomb-stone  to  tomb, 
stone  in  search  of  the  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Fope.  We  were 
without  the  aid,  or,  a&  it  very  ofien  happens,  the  impediment  of 
a  professional  guide  to  point  out  to  ui  the  ^  tbougtMeservinf.' 
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(to  borrow  an  expressive  German  phrase)  of  the  spot.  Oar 
eyes,  however,  soon  caught  a  view  of  a  very  larse  tablet  in  the  gal- 
lery,  with  a  Z^atin  inscription,  to  the  memory  of  Alexander  Pope. 
We  ascended  accordioglyt  and  found  that  it  was  the  one  erected  by 
the  Poet  to  the  memory  of  his  father  and  mother.  His  own  was  not 
fu  ofi,  and  was  equally  osteutatious  as  regarded  size,  beiog  about 
three  times  larger  than  any  other  tablets  in  the  church.  The  in« 
scriptioD,  also  in  Latin,  bore  that  it  was  erected  to  the  Poet's 
memor]^  by  his  friend  (he  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Underneath,  in 
English,  follow  Pope's  own  lines,  ^for  one  who  would  not  be 
buned  in  Westminster  Abbey.'' 

Po€ta  loquUwr, 

•<  Heroes  and  Kings,  your  distance  keep. 
In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  sleep, 
Who  nerer  flatter'd  folks  like  3rou — 
Let  Horace  blush  and  Virgil  too." 

Here  again,  thought  we,  is  vanity  in  death.  Horace  aig^l  Yii^ 
were  no  greater  courtiers  to  rank  and  wealth  than  Pope  was.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  were  so  much  so;  for 
among  all  the  literati  of  the  age.  Pope  stands  pre-eminent  for  his 
constant  respect  to  mere  title.  If  be  did  not  flatter  heroes,  he  flat- 
tered lords,  and  would  have  been  sorry  indeed  if  they  had  kept 
at  a  distance  from  him  when  he  was  living.  But  in  every  sense 
the  inscription  is  faulty  and  singularly  inappropriate.  While 
we  stood  uncovered  at  the  spot,  and  while  these  thoughts  passed 
rapidly  through  our  mind,  we  remembered  that  the  fault  of 
this  bad  taste,  if  such  it  were,  was  not  chargeable  upon  Pope,  but 
upon  his  friend  the  bishop,  who  had  erected  the  monument.  la 
short,  the  epitaph  was  written  by  Pope  in  a  flt  *<  of  thati  ambitious 
petulance,"  (to  use  the  words  of  Johnson,)  '^with  which  he  afllected 
to  insult  the  ereat,"  and  ought  never  to  have  been  placed  upon  his 
grave-stone.  With  this  impression  we  turned  again  to  the  me- 
morial that  Pope  himself  had  erected  to  his  parents,  and  there  we 
found  no  such  evidences  of  vanity.  The  inscription  was  simple  and 
unpretending,  and  set  forth,  in  tp-rms  such  as  a  son  should  use,  the 

E'  ity  and  the  probity  of  the  honoured  dead.  So,  venting  our  harm* 
s  displeasure  upon  Warborton,  and  exonerating  Pope  from  all 
oflfence,  we  strolled  down  to  the  river  side,  where  our  boat^inan  was 
awaiting  us. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  reached  the  building  now  known  as 
Pope's  villa.  The  poet's  residence  itself  has  been  demolished,  with 
the  exception  of  the  grotto  near  which  it  stood.  Much  indignation 
has  been  lavished  upon  Lady  Howe,  who  pulled  down  the  original 
building,  and  erected  the  present  enlarged  edifice  by  the  side  of  it. 
She  has  been  accused  of  barbarism,  want  of  feeling,  deadness  of 
soul.  Vandalism,  and  many  other  ofiences.  We  will  not  join  in  this 
mouthing  of  the  pack  ;  because,  however  much  she  may  have 
destroyed  of  the  poet's  dwelling,  she  has  left  the  grotto  for  the  reve- 
rence of  po8teri1y,-~by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  it,  containing 
the.  rooms  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  study,  and  in  which  he 
entertained  his  friends,  his  St.  John  and  his  Marchmcmt,  with  his 
wisdom  and  his  wit.  There  was  formerly  a  willow  tree  overhanging 
the  nwtf  whiob  has  also  b^en  removed ;  but  with  the  destruction  ^ 
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this  Lady  Howe  is  not  chargeable.    So  niuneroys  were  the  vudtes^ 
and  such  pilferers  were  they*  where  a  relic  was  concerned,  that  the 
tree  was  soon  stripped  both  of  leaves  and  branches.     Slips  of  it  were 
sent  fi>r  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  owner  was  at  last  so 
pestered,  that  she  was  obliged  in  self-defence  to  uproot  the  tree,  and 
make  a  relic  of  it,  which  would  not  entail  so  much  trouble  upon  its 
possessor.     Nothing  but  the  root  now  remains«  which  is  safely  housed 
in  the  grotto :  forming  a  substance  too  hard  to  be  taken  away  in 
little  bits  by  the  penknife  of  the  visiter,  and  too  bulky  to  be  carried 
off  entire.       Visiters  formerly  used  to  play  the  same  tricks  with  the 
very  stones  and  spars  of  the  grotto ;  but,  upon  inquiry  of  our  guide, 
we  were  informed  that  such  was  not  the  case  now  to  any  great 
extent,  althot^h  occasionally  a  person  is  detected  trying  to  notch  off 
a  flmt  or  a  shell,  and  a  lady  holding  an  open  reticule  rec^y  to  receive 
it     The  grotto  was  made  by  Pope  about  the  year  1715.    ^  Being,*' 
as  Dr.  Johnson  says,   **  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  subterra- 
neous passage  to  a  garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  he  adorned  it 
wkh  fossil  bodies,  and  dignified  it  with  the  title  of  a  grotto, — a  place 
of  silence   and  retreat,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
friends  and  himself  that  cares  and  passions  could  be  excluded.    *  *  * 
The  excavation  was  necessary  as  an  entrance  to  his  garden ;  and,  as 
some  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their  defects,  he  extracted  an  ornament 
from  an  inconvenience,  and  vanity  produced  a  ffrotto,  where  necessity 
enforced  a  passaged"     And  quite  right  too.     ft  was  a  little  spark  of 
the  true  philosophy,  af^er  all ;  and  men  in  general  would  be  much 
happier  if  they  would  imitate  the  example,  and  extract  ornaments  from 
all  their  inconveniences,  and  good  out  of  all  their  evils.    Some  years 
after  its  construction.  Pope  wrote  the  following  lines  in  reference  to 
his  grotto,  which  some  of  the  ffuide-books  inform  us  are  actually  in- 
scribed upon  it*     We  made  duigent  search,  and  were  not  able  to  dis- 
cover them. 

**  Thou  who  ahalt  stop  where  Thames'  translucent  wave 
Shines,  a  broad  mirror,  throagh  the  shady  cave. 
Where  lingering  drops  from  mineral  rooft  distil, 
And  pointwl  crystab  break  the  sparidinf  rill ; 
Unpolished  genu  no  ray  on  pride  bestow. 
And  latent  metals  innocently  glow. 
Approach  !  great  Nature  studiously  behold, 
.AjmI  eye  the  mine,  without  a  wish  for  gold  ! 
Approach !  bat  awfhL    Lo !  the  Egoian  grot. 
Where,  nobly  penaiye,  St  John  sat  and  thought. 
Where  Bntidi  sighs  from  dying  Wyndham  stole, 
And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  Marchmon^s  ioiil. 
Let  such,  such  only,  tread  this  sacred  floor. 
Who  dale  to  love  their  country  and  be  poor." 

Mentally  repeating  these  lines,  we  entered  the  grotto,  and  were  first 
shown  by  the  gardener  of  Sir  Wathen  Waller,  the  present  owner  of 
the  villa,  who  officiated  as  the  cicerone,  into  the  cell  on  the  left  hand 
side,  which  used  to  be  the  study.  At  every  convenient  place,  and 
wherever  the  stones  presented  a  surface  sufficiently  large,  visiters  had 
scratched  their  names ;  but  we  noticed  none  of  any  note  among  the 
defiioers.  At  the  end,  upon  a  pedestal,  was  a  plaster  bust  of  the  poet. 
The  cell  on  the  right  hand  side  used  to  be  the  kitchen,— at  least,  so 
said  our  guide,— -and  in  this  is  placed  the  root  of  the  willow-tree^  with 
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a  skull  upon  it.  We  took  the  latter  in  our  hands,  and  found  ^it  to  be  a 
plaster  cast  from  the  veritable  skull  of  tl^e  poet,  which  was  disturbed 
accidentally  a  few  years  ago,  upon  digging  a  grave  in  Twickenham 
churchyard  ;  it  struck  us  as  being  remarkably  small.  The  skull  was 
re-buried  with  due  reverence,  after  the  cast  had  been  taken.  In  this 
cell  the  present  proprietor  has  placed  a  statue  of  honest  John  Bunyan, 
which,  when  we  saw  it,  put  us  in  mind  of  the  well-known  lines  upon 
the  spider  in  amber, 

^  Not  that  the  things  was  either  rich  or  rare, — 
One  wondered  how  the  devil  it  came  there.*' 

To  our  mind,  it  marred  the  uniformity  of  the  grotto.  In  that  place, 
Bunyan  seemed  an  intruder  upon  the  privacy  of  Pope,  and  we  wished 
the  statue  of  the  good  Christian  had  been  placed  somewhere  else,  no 
matter  where,  and  we  would  have  gone  to  visit  it,  and  paid  it  all 
honour. 

Though  some  of  the  "  pointed  crystals*'  alluded  to  in  the  lines  above 
quoted  ^1  remain,  the  •*  sparkling  rill"  trickles  no  more.  The  inge- 
nious  contrivance  by  whicn  the  roof  was  transformed  into  a  sort  of 
camera  obscura  has  been  removed,  and  the  fragments  of  mirrors  that 
still  remain  have  experienced  so  many  of  the  buffetings  of  time,  that 
they  have  lost  their  original  brilliancy,  and  reflect  but  indistinct  images 
of  the  passing  objects  on  the  river. 

In  the  garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  to  which  the  grotto 
forms  the  passage,  are  two  tall  cedar-trees,  which,  according  to  our 
friend,  the  gardener,  who  laid  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  such  matters, 
must  be  about  a  hundred  years  old.  If  so,  they  must  have  been  planted 
in  the  time  of  Pope,  perhaps  by  the  bard  himself  Hitherto,  however, 
they  have  escaped  that  reputation,  which,  if  it  became  general  or  well- 
authenticated,  might  perchance  be  the  means  in  a  short  time  of  de- 
nuding them  of  all  their  verdure,  like  their  predecessor  the  willow. 

As  we  walked  along  the  terrace,  we  noticed  more  particularly  than 
we  did  when  we  entered,  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  water. 
This,  said  we,  must  be  the  place  where  Martha  Blount,  the  best-be- 
loved of  the  poet,  made  use  of  that  unfeeling  expression  about  his 
death,  which  Johnson  has  preserved  to  her  eternal  discredit.  '*  While 
he  (Pope)  was  yet  capable  of  amusement  and  conversation,'*  says  the 
biographer,  *<  as  he  was  one  day  sitting  in  the  air,  with  Lord  Boling. 
broke  and  Lord  Marohmont,  he  saw  his  favourite,  Martha  Blount,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  asked  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  go  and  hand 
her  up.  Bolinebroke,  not  liking  his  errand,  crossed  his  legs  and  sat 
still ;  but  Lord  Marchmont,  who  was  younger  and  less  captious,  waited 
on  the  lady,  who,  when  he  came  to  her,  asked,  ^  Whaif  it  he  not  dead 
petP  '*  It  does  not  appear  that  this  thoughtless  and  unkind  expression 
ever  reached  the  ear  of  Pope  ;  but  he  took  her  general  inattention  and 
neglect  of  him  in  his  days  of  sickness  and  decay,  very  deeply  to  heart. 
She  who  had  sat  a  loving  and  enraptured  listener,  when  his  faculties 
were  in  all  their  brightness,  turned  away  from  him  not  only  with  ne- 
glect, but  with  scorn,  in  the  time  of  his  tribulation.  How  unlike  her 
sex  in  general, 

«<  Who  ftill  are  the  kindest 
When  fortune  is  blindest, 
And  brightest  in  love  *mid  the  darkness  of  fate.** 
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Alas !  poor  Pope !  alas !  for  the  boasted  intdlect  of  onr  kind.  What 
cao  be  more  afiectiDg,  or  afford  more  matter  for  solemn  thought, 
than  the  last  hours  of  this  great  man.  *'  On  the  6th  of  May,  1744," 
gays  Johnson,  '*  he  was  all  day  delirious,  which  he  mentioned  four 
days  afterwards  as  a  suificient  humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man.  He 
afterwards  complained  of  seeing  things  as  through  a  curtain,  and  in 
fiilse  colours ;  and  one  day,  in  the  presence  of  Dodsley,  asked  what 
arm  it  was  that  came  out  of  the  wall  ?  He  said  ihat  his  greatest  in. 
conTenience  was  inability  to  think.  Bolingbroke  sometimes  wept  over 
him  in  this'  state  of  helpless  decay,  and  was  told  by  Spence,  that  Popci 
at  the  intermission  of  his  deliriousness,  was  always  saying  something 
kind  either  of  his  present  or  absent  friends,  and  that  his  humanity 
seemed  to  have  survived  his  understanding."  Almost  his  last  expressions 
were,  "*  There  is  nothing  meritork>u8  but  virtue  and  friendship:  friend* 
ship  itself  is  only  a  part  of  virtue." 

We  were  thinking  of  these  things,  and  were  so  wrapt  in  them,  that 
we  hardly  noticed  that  we  had  re-entered  the  boat,  and  were  only 
recalled  to  a  consciousness  of  surrounding  objects  by  the  voice  of  our 
boatman,  who  stopped  on  his  oars,  and  called  out  that  we  were  at 
Strawberry  Hill. 

This  place  also  has  its  reminiscences.  It  was  originally  a  very 
small  boose,  built  about  the  year  1698,  by  a  coachman,  and  let  as  a 
lodging-house.  Colley  Gibber  was  at  one  time  a  tenant  of  it,  and 
there  wrote  one  of  his  comedies,— "  The  Refusal ;  or  the  Lady's  Phi- 
losophy." It  was  some  years  afterwards  let  on  lease  to  Mrs.  Cheve- 
nix,  a  toy  woman  ;  from  whose  possession  it  came  into  that  of  Horace 
Walpole.  The  latter  amused  himself  for  many  years  in  enlarging 
and  beautifjring  it,  and  made  quite  a  pla3rthing  of  it.  Writing  to  his 
friend,  Creneral  Conway,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1747,  and  dating  from 
this  place,  be  says,  ^  You  perceive  that  I  have  got  into  a  new  camp, 
and  have  left  my  tub  at  Windsor.  It  is  a  little  playthmg  house  that 
I  have  got  out  of  this  Chevenix's  shop,  and  is  the  prettiest  bauble 
you  ever  saw.     It  is  set  in  enamelled  meadows,  with  filigree  hedges : 

A  small  Eaphrates  through  the  piece  is  rolled, 
And  Uttle  fishes  wave  their  win^  of  gold. 

Two  delightful  roads,  that  you  would  call  dusty,  supply  me  continually 
with  coaches  and  chaises ;  and  barges,  as  solemn  as  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  move  under  my  window.  Richmond  Hill  and  Ham  Walks 
bound  my  prospect ;  but,  thank  God  !  the  Thames  is  between  roe  and 
the  Duchess  of  Queensbury.  Dowagers  as  plenty  as  flounders,  inhabit 
all  around ;  and  Pope's  ghost  is  just  now  skinmiing  under  my  window 
by  a  most  poetical  moonlight.'' 

Horace  Walpole  succeeded  in  making  a  very  pretty  residence  of 
it,  and  stored  it  with  *'  fouth  of  auld  nick-nackets,!'  pictures,  busts, 
and  antiques  of  every  description.  There  were  scarcely  any  of  his 
contemporaries  eminent  for  their  wit  or  their  learning,  who  were  not  at 
one  time  or  another  his  guests  here.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Waldegrave. 

Between  this  place  and  Teddington  is  the  cottage  given  by  Walpole 
to  Mrs.  Olive  the  actress.  At  her  death  he  placed  an  um  in  the  gar« 
dens»  with  this  inscription — 

**  Ye  Smiles  and  Jests  stfll  hover  round, 
TtuM  is  Mirth's  consecrated  gronnd ; 
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Htra  lirtd  die  kiiglitwJa?ing  dime, 
A  matchleM  aotieM,  OliTO  her  name. 
The  comic  Mom  with  her  retired. 
And  shed  a  tear  when  she  expired." 

TeddingtOD  is  a  small  place,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  first  or  last 
lock  upon  the  Thames,  in  aid  of  the  navigation.  Etymologists  found 
a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  name  of  this  village,  and  plumed 
themselves  mightily  upon  their  cleverness.  The  ticks  flow  up  no 
farther  than  T^dington,  and  therefore,  said  they,  the  derivation  oif  the 
word  is  obvious,  <<  Tide-ending-town — from  whence,  by  corruption  and 
'  abbreviation, — Tide-ing-ton — Teddington."  This  was  ail  very  satis- 
factory ;  there  was  not  a  word  to  be  said  against  it.  Unluckily,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Lysons,  one  of  your  men  of  dates  and  figures ;  one  of  those 
people,  whose  provoking  exactitude  so  often  upsets  theories,  discovered 
that  the  original  name  of  the  place  was  not  Teddington,  but  Tot3mgton. 
After  this  the  etymologists  had  nothing  to  say  for  themselves ;  *^  a  plain 
tale  put  them  down,  unless,  like  the  French  philosopher,  in  similar 
circumstances,  they  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  it  was 
very  unbecoming  in  a  fact  to  rise  up  in  opposition  to  their  theory. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  resiaents  of  Teddington  were  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  the  favourite  of  Elizabeth ;  Peun  the  Ctuaker  ;  and  Paul 
Whitehead  the  poet.  The  last  is  buried  in  Teddington  cburcb,  with 
the  exception  of  nis  heart,  which  was  removed  to  High  Wycombe,  and 
deposited  in  a  mausoleum  belonging  to  his  patron*  the  Lord  le  Despea- 
cer.  Paul  bequeathed  fifty  pounds  for  the  urn  which  was  to  contain  it« 
The  ceremony  of  depositing  it  in  the  mausoleum  was  very  curious.  It 
was  attended  from  the  house  by  a  military  procession,  and  a  choir  of 
vocalists.  Dr.  Arne  composed  a  piece  of  music  for  the  occasion  to  the 
following  poetry — ^we  beg  pardon,  words — which  were  sung  as  the  una 
was  deposited : — 

*<  From  earth  to  heaven  Paul  Whitehead's  aoiil  ii  fled ! 
Refulgent  glories  beam  about  his  head ! 
His  Moie  concording  with  reaoonding  atrinflt, 
Givea  angel'a  words  to  piaiw  the  King  of  lungs*" 

The  ceremony  itself  was  sufficiently  absoid ;  but  these  lines  were  die 
topping  absui^ity  of  all. 

At  this  place  we  dismissed  our  boatman  ;  and,  landing  on  the  Surrey 
shore,  walked  qq  towards  Eingston,  sometimes  stopping  by  the  river^ 
brink  to  watch  the  minnows  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  (for  it  is  as 
dear  as  crystal)  scudding  away  in  shoals  as  we  approached  them,  and 
sometimes  in  idle  mood  watching  the  swans  disporting  themselves,  or 
taming  over  the  leaves  of  our  fiivourite  Spencer,  to  find  the  lines 
iriiicfa  describe  them : — 

*\See  the  fiiir  swans  on  ThamesP  lovely  side. 
The  which  do  trim  their  pennons  silyer  bright ; 

In  shining  ranks  they  down  the  waters  gHde  ; 
Oft  hare  mine  eyes  doToared  the  gallant  sight  !** 

There  are  great  numbers  of  these  birds  upon  the  river.  They  are 
under  the  snecial  guardianship  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who 
annually,  eitner  by  himself  or  depu^,  goes  up  the  river  in  his  state 
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barge,  accompanied  by  the  Vintners  and  Dyers,  to  mark  the  young 
0068 — ^which  ceremony  bears  the  name  of  swan-hopping.      The  legis- 
lature has  often  made  these  swans  its  peculiar  care.     By  an  act  of  Ed- 
ward IV.    it  was  declared  a  felony,  punishable  with  imprisonment  for 
a  year  and  a  day,  and  a  fine  at  the  king's  will,  to  steal  their  eggs.       A 
curious  custom  at  one  time   existed   with  regard  to  the  stealing  of 
these  birds,  which  is  mentioned  in  Coke's  Reports.     Whoever  stole  a 
Bwan,   lawfully  marked,  in  any  open  or  common  river,  was  mulcted 
in  the  following  manner : — ^The  swan  was  taken  and  hung  by  the 
beak  from  the   roof  of  any  house,  so  that  the  feet  just  touched  the 
ground.     Wheat  was  then  poured  over  the  head  of  the  swan,  until 
there  was  a  pyramid  of  it  from  the  floor  sufficient  to  cover  and  hide 
the  bird  completely.      A  like  quantity  of  wheat,  or  its  value,  was  the 
fine  to  be  paid  to  the  owner. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  very  ancient  town  of  Kingston  we  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  the  market-place,  the  spot  where,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  the  old  Saxon  monsirchs  of  England  were  crowned 
in  sight  of  all  the  people.  Egbert,  the  first  king  of  all  England,  held 
a  grand  council  here  in  the  year  838  ;  and,  in  the  records  of  that 
event,  the  town  is  styled  **  Kyngcgeston,  that  famous  place."  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  crowned  here, — most  of  them  on  a 
raised  platform  in  the  open  air,  and  the  rest  in  the  church.  Edward 
the  Elder,  in  the  year  900  ;  Athelstan,  in  925  ;  Edmund,  in  940  ; 
Edred,  in  946  ;  Edwy,  in  955  ;  Edward  the  Martyr,  in  975  ;  and 
Ethelr^d,  in  978.  Kingston,  although  the  fact  has  been  overlooked 
by  nearly  every  writer,  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  in- 
<^dents  in  early  English  history — ^the  loves  and  misfortunes  of  Edwy 
and  Blgiva.  It  gives  one  but  a  poor  notion  of  the  value  of  history, 
or  the  fidelity  of  historians,  to  consult  about  a  dozen  writers  for  a 
record  of  the  same  event.  Your  hero,  or  principal  personage,  is 
called  a  monster  by  one,  a  saint  by  another,  or  a  fool  by  a  third  :  the 
actions  of  his  life  are  exaggerated  in  their  good  parts  by  one,  and  in 
their  evil  by  the  next ;  while  another,  perhaps,  dismisses  him  and  his 
whole  career  as  altogether  insignificant  and  unworthy  of  notice.  It 
is  a  hard  matter  to  get  at  the  truti^  even  upon  the  most  trivial  point, 
and  you  are  tempted  to  sweep  your  dozen  of  historians  from  your 
table  at  a  blow  of  your  hand,  and  whistle  the  chorus  of  the  old 
ballad,  ♦*  Tanta-ra-rara — ^rogues  all  !  "  Upon  reading  the  touch. 
ing  history  of  King  Edwy  and  his  bride,  as  recorded  in  Hume,  we 
turned  to  Osborne,  Stowe,  Grafton,  Holinshed,  Harding,  William 
of  Malmesbury,  Fabian,  Rapin,  and  others ;  but  the  only  facts  that 
seemed  to  be  really  well  established  were,  that  Edwy  was  king  of 
England,  and  that  he  banished  Saint  Danstan  from  his  dominions. 
All  the  rest  was  a  mass  of  confusion.  A  chaos  of  antagonist  opinions^ 
assertions,  and  denials,  or  a  most  scandalous  conflict,  in  which  Hatred, 
Superstition,  Revenge.  Self-interest,  Party  Motives,  Carelessness, 
and  Indolence,  all  set  upon  poor  Truth,  shouting  and  hallooing,  with 
a  view  to  prevent  her  voice  from  being  heard  at  all  amid  their  hub- 
bub. To  Hume's  account,  therefore,  we  adhered  ;  not  because  it  is 
the  most  interesting  and  romantic,  but  because  it  is  the  most  fiiir 
.  and  probable,  merely  supplying  such  particulars  of  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy  as  he  has  left  unnoticed. 

King  Eldwy,  in  lus  seventeenth  year,  was  crowned  with  great  mag- 
nificence in  the  market-place  of  Kingston.     He  was  of  a  handsome 
TOL.  IV.      .  11 
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figure  and  a  most  amiable  dispositioo.  Before  his  accession  he  had 
been  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Elgiva,  a  noble  lady,  his  kinswo- 
man, whom  he  married  secretly,  in  spite  of  the  fulminations  of  Saint 
Dunstan,  and  Odo,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  repre- 
sented to  him  that  their  relationship  was  too  near  to  allow  of  their 
union.  Upon  the  day  of  his  coronation  a  grapd  feast  was  prepared 
for  all  the  nobles  ;  but  the  king,  disliking  their  rude  merriment  and 
drunkenness,  took  an  early  opportunity  to  withdraw,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  the  more  congenial  society  of  his  best-be* 
loved  Elgiva.  The  nobles,  after  he  was  gone,  expressed  great  dissa- 
tisfaction at  the  indignity  with  which  they  were  treated  in  being 
abandoned  by  their  entertainer  ;  and  Saint  Dunstan,  best  known  to 
posterity  as  the  devil's  nose  pincher,  was  deputed  by  the  rest  to 
bring  back  the  monarch  to  the  table.  Saint  Dunstan,  who  was  in 
all  probability  drunk  at  the  time,  readily  undertook  the  mission,  and 
accompanied  by  Odo,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  also 
highly  indignant  at  the  disrespect  Edwy  had  shown  to  the  church, 
rushed  into  the  royal  apartment,  and  found  the  king  dallying  with 
his  bride.  The  brutal  Dunstan  immediately  tore  him  from  her  arms, 
and,  applying  an  opprobrious  epithet  to  the  queen,  dragged  the 
young  monarch  by  force  into  the  banquetting-hall  of  the  nobles.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  woman,  however  (nild  her  temper, 
could  forgive  so  deep  an  insult  as  this,  and  Elgiva  exercised  all  the 
influence  she  possessed  over  her  husband's  mind  to  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  the  presuming  and  unmannerly  priest.  An  opportunity 
was  soon  found;  charges  were  brought  against  him,  from  which 
he  could  not  clear  himself,  and  he  was  finally  banished  from 
the  kingdom,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Flanders.  But  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  still  remained  behind.  The  unhappy 
Elgiva,  in  espousing  the  king,  had  gained  to  herself  a  host  of 
troubles  and  of  enemies;  and,  instead  of  intimidating,  had  only 
embittered  the  latter  by  the  means  she  had  adopted.  Intrigues 
were  fomented  against  the  young  couple,  who  had  loved  so  well,  but 
so  unwisely.  The  queen,  all  fresh  in  youth,  and  all  radiant  in  her 
beauty,  was  seized  by  the  archbishop,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  ruf- 
fians, and  held  forcibly  upon  the  ground,  while  a  wretch  with  a  hot 
iron  burnt  her  •*  damask  cheeks,  "  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  that 
transcendent  loveliness  which  had  set  enmity  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power.  She  was  then  carried  away  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  hidden  for  some  days,  till  an  opportunity  was  found  to  convey 
her  to  Ireland.  She  remained  in  that  country  for  some  months, 
when  she  efiected  her  escape.  The  scars  on  her  face  had  healed ; 
the  brutal  work  had  not  been  effectually  done,  and  she  shone  in  as 
great  beauty  as  ever,  and  was  hastening  to  Kingston,  to  the  embraces 
of  her  royal  spouse,  when  she  was  intercepted  at  Gloucester  by  the 
spies  of  the  relentless  archbishop.  At  this  time  revolt  was  openly 
declared  against  the  authority  of  Edwy,  and,  to  show  him  how 
strong  and  how  reckless  the  conspirators  were,  the  archbishop  gave 
orders  that  the  unhappy  .princess  should  be  put  to  death  by  the 
most  horrible  tortures  which  could  be  devised.  It  was  finally  re- 
solved that  she  should  be  hamstrung.  The  cruel  sentence  was  car- 
ried into  execution,  and  the  poor  queen  was  left  to  linger  on  a  couch 
of  straw,  without  nourishnoent  or  attendance  of  any  sort,  until  death 
put  a  period  to  her  sufferings  a  few  days  afterwards.    Edwy  was 
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soon  afterwards  deposed.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  Elgiva :  crown* 
less,  and  what  to  him  was  worse — ^wifeless,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart 
before  he  attained  his  twentieth  year. 

Portraits  of  all  these  old  Saxon  kings,  and  of  Edwy  among  the 
rest,  used  formerly  to  adorn  the  walls  of  Kingston  Church,  and  we 
procured  admission  into  the  sacred  edifice  with  the  full  expectation 
of  seeing  them,  upon  the  faith  of  two  or  three  guide-books  which  we 
had  consulted.  We  ascertained,  however,  that  our  guides  were  not 
to  be  trusted,  the  portraits  having  been  removed  to  Windsor  Castle 
more  than  a  century  ago.         , 

We  also  made  inquiry  after  another  relic — the  stone  upon  which 
these  old  monarchs  were  crowned,  and  which  formerly  stood  in  the 
market-place.  We  were  informed  that  it  was  at  present  in  the  safe 
custody  of  the  mayor,  where  it  will  remain  until  the  new  town-hall  is 
built ;  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  apart  an  honourable  place  for 
it.  This  tnay  now  be  considered  the  only  relic — and  that  but  a  poor 
one,  which  Kingston  possesses  of  all  its  former  grandeur.  Part  of 
the  chapel  in  which  the  coronation  ceremony  was  sometimes  per- 
formed, fell  down  in  the  year  1780,  and  has  not  been  rebuilt  in  its 
former  style,  but  merely  patched  up  to  keep  the  wind  and  the  rain 
out.  The  site  of  the  chapel  is  the  same ;  but  the  original  edifice, 
which  saw  the  inauguration  of  Athelstan  and  Edwy  must  have  long 
since  disappeared. 

Kingston  a.t  one  time  sent  members  to  parliament ;  but  the  practice 
of  election^  yery  dififerent  to  what  it  is  now,  imposing  upon  the  consti- 
tuent body,  and  not  upon  the  candidates,  the  necessity  of  spending 
money,  the  good  people  grumbled  at  the  expense,  and  finally  prayed 
to  be  relieved  from  it  for  evermore  by  a  formal  petition  to  King 
Edward  III.  Their  prayer  was  granted ;  and  Kingston,  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish,  has  dwindled  away  into  a  very  inconsiderable 
place. 

A  smalL  hut  very  clear  stream,  called  the  Hog's  Mill  river,  runs 
into  the  Thames  at  Kingston.  It  takes  its  rise  near  Bwell,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  anglers. 
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WOLFERPS  ROOST. 

BY     WASHINGTON     IKVING. 

Thb  situation    of  the  Roost  is  in  the  very  heart  of  what  was  the 
debatable  ground  between  the   American  and  British  lines  durio 


the  war.  The  British  held  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York,  an< 
the  island  of  Manhattan,  on  which  it  stands.  The  Americans  drew 
np  towards  the  Highlands,  holding  their  head-quarters  at  Peekskill. 
The  intervening  country  from  Croton  River  to  Spitinff  Devil  Creek, 
was  the  debatable  land,  subject  to  be  harried  by  friend  and  foe,  like 
the  Scottish  borders  of  yore.  It  is  a  rugged  country,  with  a  line  of 
rocky  hills  extending  through  it,  like  a  iMick-bone,  sending  ribs  on 
either  side  ;  but,  among  these  rude  hills  are  beautiful  winding  valleys, 
hke  those  watered  by  the  Pocantkx)  and  the  Neperan.  In  the  fest- 
nesses  of  these  hills,  and  along  these  valleys,  exist  a  race  of  hard- 
headed,    hard-handed,  stout-hearted   Dutchmen,  descendants  of  the 
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primitiye  Netherlaoders.  Mpti  of  tbtse  were  strong  Whigs  through, 
out  the  war,  and  have  ever  remained  obstinately  attached  to  the  soil, 
and  neither  to  be  fought  nor  bought  out  of  their  paternal  acres. 
Others  were  Toiiesy  and  adberenta  to  the  old  kingly  rules ;  some 
of  whom  took  refuge  within  the  British  lines,  joined  the  royal  bands  of 
refugees — a  name  odious  to  the  American  ear — cmd  occasionally  re- 
turned to  harass  their  ancient  neighbours. 

In  a  little  while  this  debatable  land  was  overrun  by  predatory 
bands  from  either  side ;  sacking  hen-roosts,  plundering  farm-houses, 
and  driving  off  cattle.  Hence  arose,  two  great  orders  of  border 
chivalry,  the  Skinners  and  the  Cow-boys,  famous  in  the  heroic 
annals  of  Westchester  county.  The  former  fought,  or  rather  ma- 
rauded, under  the  American,  the  latter  under  the  British  banner ; 
but  both,  in  the  hurry  of  their  military  ardour,  were  apt  to  err  on 
the  safe  side,  and  rob  friend  as  well  as  foe.  Neither  of  them  stopped 
to  ask  the  politics  of  horse  or  cow  which  they  drove  into  captivity ; 
nor,  wiien  they  wrung  the  neck  of  a  rooster,  did  they  trouble  their 
heads  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  crowing  for  Congress  or  King 
Greorge. 

While  this  marauding  system  prevailed  on  shore,  the  Great  Tap- 
pan  Sea,  which  washes  this  belligerent  region,  was  domineered  over 
by  British  frigates,  and  other  vessels  of  war,  anchored  here  and  there, 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  river,  and  maintain  a  communication  between 
the  various  military  posts.  Stout  galleys  also,  armed  with  eighteen- 
pounders,  and  navigated  with  sails  and  oars,  cruised  about  like  hawks, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  their  prey. 

All  these  were  eyed  with  bitter  hostility  by  the  Dutch  yeomanry 
along  shore,  who  were  indignant  at  seeing  their  creat  Mediterranean 
ploughed  by  hostile  prows ;  and  would  occasioniuly  throw  up  a  mud 
breast-work  on  a  point  or  promontory,  mount  an  old  iron  field-piece, 
and  fire  away  at  the  enemy,  though  the  greatest  harm  was  apt  to  hap« 
pen  to  themselves,  from  the  bursting  of  their  ordnance ;  nay  there  was 
scarcely  a  Dutclunan  along  the  river  that  would  hesitate  to  fire  with 
his  long  duck-gun  at  any  British  cruiser  that  came  within  reach,  as 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  fire  at  water-fowl. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  account  of  the  times  and  neigh- 
bourhood, that  the  reader  might  the  more  readily  comprehend  the 
surrounding  dangers,  in  this  the  Heroic  Age  of  the  Roost. 

It  was  commanded  at  the  time,  as  I  have  already  observed,  by  the 
stout  Jacob  Van  Tassel.  As  1  wish  to  be  extremely  accurate  in  this 
part  of  my  chronicle,  I  beg  that  this  Jacob  Van  Tassel  of  the  Roost 
may  not  be  confounded  with  another  Jacob  Van  Tussal,  commonly 
known  in  border  story  by  the  name  of  "  Clump-footed  Jake,"  a 
noted  Tory,  and  one  of  the  refugee  band  of  Spiting  Devil.  On  the 
contrary,  he  c^  the  Roost  was  a  patriot  of  the  first  water,  and,  if  we 
may  take  his  own  word  for  granted,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  enemy^ 
As  the  Roost,  from  its  lonely  situation  on  the  water's  edge,  might  be 
liable  to  attack,  he  took  measures  for  defence.  On  a  row  of  hooks 
above  his  fire-place,  reposed  his  great  piece  of  ordnance,  ready 
charged  and  primed  for  action.  This  was  a  duck,  or  rather  goose- 
gun,  of  unparalleled  longitude^  with  which  it  was  said  he  could  kill  a 
wild  goose,  though  halfway  across  the  Tappan  Sea.  Indeed,  there 
are  as  many  wonders  told  of  this  renowned  gun,  as  g£  the  enchanted 
weapons  of  the  heroes  of  classic  story.' 
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In  different  parts  of  the  stone  walk  of  this  mansion  he  had  made 
loop-holes,  through  which  he  might  fire  upon  an  assailant  His  wife 
was  stout-hearted  as  himself^  and  could  load  as  fast  as  he  could  fire ; 
aod  then,  he  had  an  ancient  and  redoubtable  sbter,  Nochie  Van  Wur- 
mert — a  match,  as  he  said,  for  the  stoutest  man  in  the  country.  Thus 
garrisoned,  the  little  Roost  was  fit  to  stand  a  siege,  and  Jacob  Van 
Tassel  was  the  man  to  defend  it  to  the  last  charge  of  powder. 

He  was,  as  I  hare  already  hinted,  of  pugnacious  propensities ;  and, 
not  content  with  being  a  patriot  at  home,  and  fighting  for  the  security 
of  his  own  fire-side,  he  extended  his  thoughts  abroad,  and  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  certain  of  the  bold,  hard.riding  lads  of  Tarrytown, 
Petticoat-L«ane,  and  Sleepy  Hollow,  who  formed  a  kind  of  Holy  Bro- 
therhood, scouring  the  country  to  clear  it  of  Skinner  and  Ck>w.boy, 
and  all  other  bonier  vermin.  The  Roost  was  one  of  their  rallying 
points.  Did  a  band  of  marauders  from  Manhattan  island  come  sweep- 
ing through  the  neighbourhood,  and  driving  off  cattle,  the  stout  Jacob 
and  his  compeers  were  soon  clattering  at  their  heels,  and  fortunate 
did  the  rogues  esteem  themselves  if  they  could  but  get  a  part  of  their 
booty  across  the  lines,  or  escape  themselves  without  a  rough  handling. 
Should  the  moss-troopers  succeed  in  passing  with  their  cavalgada,  wiUi 
thundering  tramp  and  dusty  whirlwmd,  across  Kingsbridge,  the  Holy 
Brotherhood  of  the  Roost  would  rein  up  at  that  perilous  pass,  and, 
wheeling  about,  would  indemnify  themselves  by  foraging  the  refbgee 
region  of  Morrissania. 

When  at  home  at  the  Roost,  the  stout  Jacob  was  not  idle ;  but 
was  prone  to  carry  on  a  petty  warfere  of  his  own,  for  his  private  re* 
creation  and  refreshment.  Did  he  ever  chance  to  espy,  from  his  look, 
out  place,  a  hostile  ship  or  galley  anchored  or  becalmed  near  shore,  he 
would  takedown  his  long  goose-gun  from  the  hooks  over  the  fire-place, 
sally  out  alone,  and  lurk  along  shore,  dodging  behind  rocks  and  trees, 
and  watching  for  hours  together,  like  a  veteran  mouser  intent  on  a 
rat-hole.  So  sure  as  a  boat  put  off  for  shore,  and  came  withm  shot, 
bang !  went  the  great  goose-gun ;  a  shower  of  slugs  and  buck-shot 
whistled  about  the  ears  of  the  enemy,  and  before  the  boat  could  reach 
the  shore,  Jacob  had  scuttled  up  some  woody  ravine,  and  left  no  trace 
behind. 

About  this  time  the  Roost  experienced  a  vast  accession  of  warlike 
importance,  in  being  made  one  of  the  stations  of  the  water-guard. 
This  was  a  kind  of  aquatic  corps  of  observation,  composed  of  long, 
sharp,  canoe-shaped  boats,  technically  called  whale-boats,  that  lay 
lightly  on  the  water,  and  could  be  rowed  with  great  rapidity.  They 
were  manned  by  resolute  fellows,  skilled  at  puJling  an  oar,  or  han- 
ding a  musket.  These  lurked  about  in  nooks  and  bays,  and  behind 
those  long  promontories  which  run  out  into  the  Tappan  Sea,  keeping 
a  k)ok.out  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  or  movements  of  hostile  ships. 
They  roved  about  in  pairs ;  sometimes  at  night,  with  muffled  oars, 
gliding  like  spectres  about  frigates  and  guard-ships  riding  at  anchor, 
cutting  off  any  boats  that  niade  for  shore,  and  keeping  the  enemy 
in  constant  uneasiness.  These  musquito-cruisers  generally  kept  aloof 
by  day,  so  that  their  harbouring.places  might  not  be  discovered,  but 
would  pull  quietly  along,  under  shadow  of  the  shore  at  night,  to 
take  up  their  quarters  at  the  Roost  Hither,  at  such  time,  would  also 
repair  the  hard-riding  lads  of  the  hills,  to  hold  secret  councils  of  war 
with  the  *•  ooean-chi^mliy ;"  and  in  these  nocturnal  meetiojp  werecon- 
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certed  many  of  thoae  daring  forays,  by  land  and  water,  that  resounded 
throughout  the  border. 

The  chronicle  here  coes  on  to  recount  divers  wonderful  stories  of 
the  wars  of  the  Roost,  mm  which  it  would  seem  that  this  little  warrior 
nest  carried  the  terror  of  its  arms  into  every  sea,  from  Spiting  Devil 
Creek  to  Antony's  Nose ;  that  it  even  bearded  the  stout  island  of 
Manhattan,  invading  it  at  night,  penetrating  to  its  centre,  and  burning 
down  the  famous  Delancy  house,  the  conflagration  of  which  makes 
such  a  blaze  in  revolutionary  history.  Nay,  more,  in  their  extrava* 
gant  daring,  these  cocks  of  the  Roost  meditated  a  nocturnal  descent 
upon  New-York  itself  to  swoop  upon  the  British  commanders,  Howe 
and  Clinton,  by  surprise,  bear  them  off  captive,  and  perhaps  pul  a  tri- 
umphant close  to  the  war ! 

All  these  and  many  similar  exploits  are  recorded  by  the  worthy 
Diedrich  with  his  usual  minuteness  and  enthusiasm,  whenever  the 
deeds  in  arms  of  his  kindred  Dutchmen  are  in  question ;  but  though 
roost  of  these  warlike  stories  rest  upon  the  best  of  all  authority,  that  of 
the  warriors  themselves,  and  though  many  of  them  are  still  current 
among  the  revolutionary  patriarchs  of  this  heroic  neighbourhood,  yet  I 
dare  not  expose  them  to  the  incredulity  of  a  tamer  and  less  chivalric 
age.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  frequent  gatherings  at  the  Roost,  and  the 
hardy  projects  set  on  foot  there,  at  length  drew  on  it  the  fiery  indigna- 
tion of  the  enemy ;  and  this  was  quickened  by  the  conduct  of  the  stout 
Jacob  Van  Tassel,  with  whose  valorous  achievements  we  resume  the 
course  of  the  chronicle. 

This  doughty  Dutchman,  continues  the  sage  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker,  was  not  content  with  taking  a  share  in  all  the  magnanimous 
enterprises  concocted  at  the  Roost,  but  still  continued  his  petty  war- 
fere  along  shore.  A  series  of  exploits  at  length  raised  his  confidence 
in  his  prowess  to  such  a  height,  that  he  began  to  think  himself  and  his 
goose-gun  a  match  for  anything.  Unluckily,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
his  prowlings,  he  descried  a  British  transport  aground,  not  far  from 
shore,  with  her  stern  swung  toward  the  land,  within  point-blank  shot. 
The  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted ;  bang !  as  usual,  went 
the  great  goose-gun,  shivering  the  cabin  windows,  and  driving  all 
hancb  forward.  Bang!  bang!  the  shots  were  repeated.  The  reports 
brought  several  sharpshooters  of  the  neighbourhood  to  the  spot;  before 
the  transport  could  bring  a  gun  to  bear,  or  land  a  boat,  to  take  re- 
venge, she  was  soundly  peppered,  and  the  coast  evacuated.  This  was 
the  last  of  Jacob's  triumphs.  He  fared  like  some  heroic  spider  that 
has  unwittingly  ensnared  ^  hornet,  to  his  immortal  glory,  perhaps,  but 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  w€ib. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  during  the  absence  of  Jacob  Van  Tassel 
on  one  of  his  forays,  and  when  no  one  was  in  garrison  but  his  sCout- 
iiearted  spouse,  his  redoubtable  sister,  Nochie  Van  Wurmer,  and  a 
strapping  negro  wench,  called  Dinah,  that  an  armed  vessel  came  to 
anchor  off  the  Roost,  and  a  boat  full  of  men  pulled  to  shore.  The 
garrison  flew  to  arms,  that  is  to  say,  to  mops;  broomsticks,  shovels, 
tongs,  and  all  kinds  of  domestic  weapons ;  for  unluckily  the  great 
piece  of  ordnance,  the  goose-gun,  was  absent  with  its  owner.  Above 
all,  a  vigorous  defence  was  made  with  that  most  potent  of  female 
weapons,  the  tongue.    Never  did  invaded  hen-roost  make    a  more 
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Tociferons  outcry.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  house  was  sacked  and 
plundered,  fire  was  set  to  each  corner,  and  in  a  few  moments  its  blaze 
shed  a  baleful  light  ftir  over  the  Tappan  Sea.  The  invaders  then 
pounced  upon  the  blooming  Laney  Van  Tassel,  the  beauty  of  the 
Roost,  and  endeavoured  to  bear  her  off  to  the  boat.  But  here  was 
the  real  tug  of  war.  The  mother,  the  aunt,  and  the  strapping  negro 
wench,  all  flew  to  the  rescue.  The  struggle  continued  down  to  the 
Tery  water's  edge,  when  a  voice  from  the  armed  vessel  at  anchor  or- 
dered the  spoilers  to  let  go  their  hold  ;  they  relinquished  their  prize, 
jumped  into  their  boats,  and  pulled  off,  and  the  heroine  of  the  Koost 
escaped  with  a  mere  rumpling  of  the  featheis. 


The  fear  of  tiijng  my  readers,  who  may  not  take  such  an  interest  as 
myself  in  these  heroic  themes,  induces  me  to  close  here  my  extracts 
from  this  precious  chronicle  of  the  venerable  Diedrich.  Suffice  it 
briefly  to  say,  that  shortly  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  Roost,  Jacob 
Van  Tassel,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  forays,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British,  was  sent  prisoner  to  New  York,  and  was  detained  in  cap- 
tivity for  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  In  the  meantime,  the  Roost 
remained  a  melancholy  ruin,  its  stone  walls  and  brick  chimneys  alone 
standing,  blackened  by  fire,  and  the  resort  of  bats  and  owlets.  It  was 
not  until  the  return  of  peace,  when  this  belligerent  neighbourhood 
once  more  resumed  its  quiet  agricultural  pursuits,  that  the  stout  Jacob 
sought  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  and  disasters,  rebuilt  the  Roost,  and 
reared  again  on  high  its  glittering  weathercocks. 

Does  any  one  want  farther  particulars  of  the  fortunes  of  this  event- 
ful little  pile?  Let  him  go  to  the  fountain-head,  and  drink  deep  of  his- 
toric truth.  Reader !  the  stout  Jacob  Van  Tassel  still  lives,  a  vener- 
able, grey-headed  patriarch  of  the  Revolution,  now  in  his  ninety. fifth 
year  !  He  sits  by  his  fireside,  in  the  ancient  city  of  the  Manhattoes, 
and  passes  the  long  winter  evening  surrounded  by  his  children,  and 
grand-children,  and  great-grand-children,  all  listening  to  his  tales  of 
the  border  wars,  and  the  heroic  days  of  the  Roost.  His  great  goose- 
gun,  too,  is  still  in  existence,  having  been  preserved  for  many  years 
in  a  hollow  tree,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  Dutch 
burghers,  as  a  precious  relique  of  the  revolution.  It  is  now  actually 
in  possession  of  a  contemporary  of  the  stout  Jacob,  one  almost  his 
eqoal  in  years,  who  treasures  it  up  at  his  house  in  the  Bowerie  of 
New  Amsterdam,  hard  by  the  ancient  rural  retreat  of  the  chivalric 
Peter  Stuyvesant.  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  one  day  seeing  this 
formidable  piece  of  ordnance  restored  to  Its  proper  station  in  the  arse- 
nal of  the  Roost 

Before  closing  this  historic  document,  I  cannot  but  advert  to  cer- 
tahi  notions  and  traditions  concerning  the  venerable  pile  in  question. 
Old-time  edifices  are  apt  to  gather  odd  fancies  and  superstitions  about 
them,  as  they  do  moss  and  weather-stains,  and  this  is  in  a  neighbour- 
hood a  little  given  to  old.fashioned  notions,  and  who  look  upon  the 
Roost  as  somewhat  of  a  fated  mansion.  A  lonely,  rambling,  down- 
hill lane  lead.<»  to  it,  overhung  with  trees,  with  a  wild  brook  dashing 
ak>ng,  and  crossmg  and  re-crossing  it.  This  lane  I  found  some  of 
^  good  people  of  the  neighbourhood  shy  of  treadinff  at  night ;  why 
I  amid  not  for  a  long  time  ascertain,  until  I  learned  mat  one  or  two 
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of  the  royers  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  shot  hy  the  stout  Jacob  during  the 
war,  had  been  buried  hereabout  in  unconsecrated  ground. 

Another  local  superstition  is  of  a  less  gloomy  kind,  and  one  which 
I  confess  I  am  somewhat  disposed  to  cherish.  The  Tappan  Sea,  in 
front  of  the  Roost^  is  about  three  miles  wide,  bordered  by  a  lofty  line 
of  waviog  and  rocky  hills.  Often,  in  the  stilF  twilight  of  a  summer 
evening,  when  the  sea  is  like  glass,  with  the  opposite  hills  throwing 
their  purple  shadows  half  across  it,  a  loud  sound  is  heard,  as  of  the 
st^uly,  vigorous  pull  of  oars,  far  out  jki  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
though  not  a  boat  is  to  be  descried.  This  I  should  have  been  apt  to 
ascribe  to  some  boat  rowed  along  under  the  shadows  of  the  western 
shore,  for  sounds  are  conveyed  to  a  great  distance  by  water,  at  such 
quiet  hours,  and  I  can  distinctly  hear  the  baying  of  the  watch-dogs 
at  night,  from  the  farms  on  the  sides  of  the  opposite  mountains.  The 
ancient  traditionists  of  the  neighbourhood,  however,  religiously  ascribe 
these  sounds  to  a  judgment  upon  one  Rumbout  Van  Dam,  of  Spitiog 
Devil,  who  danced  and  drank  late  one  Saturday  night,  at  a  Dutch 
quilting  frolic  at  Kakiat,  and  set  off  alone  for  home  in  his  boat,  on  the 
verge  of  Sunday  morning,  swearing  he  would  not  land  till  he  reached 
Spiting  Devil,  if  it  took  him  a  month  of  Sundays.  He  was  never  seen 
afterwards,  but  is  often  heard  plying  his  oars  across  the  Tappan  Sea, 
a  Flyiog  Dutchman  on  a  small  scale,  suited  to  the  size  of  his  cruising- 
ground ;  being  doomed  to  ply  between  Kakiat  and  Spiting  Devil  till 
the  day  of  judgment,  but  never  to  reach  the  land. 

There  ia  one  room  in  the  mansion,  which  almost  overhangs  the 
river,  and  is  reputed  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  young  lady  who 
died  of  love  and  green  apples.  I  have  been  awakened  at  night  by  the 
sound  of  oars  and  the  tinkling  of  guitars  beneath  the  window,  and 
seeing  a  boat  loitering  in  the  moonlight,  have  been  tempted  to  believe 
it  the  Flying  Dutchman  of  Spiting  Devil,  and  to  try  whether  a  silver 
bullet  might  not  put  an  end  to  his  unhappy  eruisings ;  but,  happening 
to  recollect  that  there  was  a  living  young  lady  in  the  haunted  room, 
who  might  l)e  terrified  by  the  report  of  fire-arms,  I  have  refrained 
from  pulling  trigger. 

As  to  the  enchanted  fountain,  said  to  have  been  gifted  by  the 
wizard  sachem  with  supernatural  powers,  it  still  wells  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  bank,  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Indian  spring ;  but  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  its  rejuvenating  powers ; 
Ibr  though  I  have  drunk  ofl  and  copiously  of  it,  I  cannot  boast  that  I 
&x^  myself  growing  younger. 


SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 


Having  pitched  my  tent,  probably  for  the  remainder  of  my  da3rs, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  I  am  tempted  to  give  some 
few  particulars  concerning  that  spell-bound  region ;  especially  as  it 
has  risen  to  historic  importance,  under  the  pen  of  my  revered  friend 
and  master,  the  sage  historian  of  the  New  Netherlands,  Beside,  I 
find  the  very  existence  of  the  place  has  been  held  in  question  by 
many ;  who,  judging  from  its  odd  name,  and  from  the  odd  stories 
current  among  the  vulgar  concerning  it,  have  rashly  deemed  the 
whole  to  be  a  fanciful  creation,  like  the  Lubber  land  of  mariners.   I 
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most  confess  there  is  some  apparent  cause  for  doubt,  ia  ooosequenoe  of 

tbe  colouring  ^ven  by  the  worthy  Diedrich,  to  bis  descriptioDt  of  the 

Hollow,  who,   in  thk  instance,  has  departed  a  little  from  his  usually 

sober,  if  not  severe,  style  ;  beguiled,  very  probably,  by  his  predilectioa 

for  the  haunts  of  his  youth,  and  by  a  certain  lurking  taint  of  romance, 

whenever  anylhing  connected  with  the  Dutch  was  to  be  described.     I 

shall  endeavour  to  make  up  for  this  amiable  error,  on  the  part  of  my 

venerable  and  venerated  friend,  by  presenting  the  reader  with  a  more 

precise  and  statistical  account  of  the  Hollow  ;  though  I  am  not  sure 

that  1  shall  not  be  prone  to  lapse,  in  the  end,  into  tfaK9  very  error  I  am 

speaking  o^  so  potent  is  the  witchery  of  the  theme. 

I  believe  it  was  the  very  peculiarity  of  its  name,  and  the  idea  of 
something  mystic  and  dreamy  connected  with  it,  that  first  led  me  in  my 
boyish  ramblings  into  Sleepy  Hdlow.  The  character  of  the  valley 
seemed  to  answer  to  the  name ;  the  slumber  of  past  ages  apparently 
reigned  over  it ;  it  had  not  awakened  to  the  stir  of  improvement,  which 
had  put  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  bustle.  Here  reigned  good  old 
kmg.forgotten  fashions ;  the  men  were  in  homespun  garbs,  evidently 
the  product  of  their  own  farms,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  own  wives ; 
the  women  were  in  primitive  short  gowns  and  petticoats,  with  tbe 
venerable  sun-bonnets  of  Holland  origin.  The  k>wer  part  of  the  val- 
ley was  cut  up  into  small  farms,  each  consisting  of  a  little  meadow 
and  corn-field  ;  an  orchard  of  sprawling  gnarled  apple.trees ;  and  a 
garden,  where  the  rose,  the  marigold,  and  the  hollyhock  were  per« 
mitted  to  skirt  the  domains  of  the  capacious  cabbage,  the  aspiring  pea, 
and  the  portly  punipkin.  Each  had  its  prolific  little  mansion  teeming 
with  children  :  with  an  old  hat  nailed  against  the  wall  for  the  house- 
keeping wren  ;  a  motherly  hen  under  a  coop  on  the  grass-plot,  cluck- 
ing to  keep  around  her  a  brood  of  vagrant  chickens ;  a  cool  stone  well, 
with  the  moss-covered  bucket  suspended  to  tbe  long  balancing. pole» 
according  to  the  antediluvian  ides  of  hydraulics;  and  its  spinning, 
wheel  humming  within  doors  the  patriarchal  music  of  home  manufacture. 
The  Hollow  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by  fitmilies  which  had  ex« 
isted  there  from  the  earliest  times,  and  which,  by  frequent  internuur- 
riage,  had  become  so  interwoven,  as  to  make  a  kmd  of  natural  com- 
mon  wealth.  As  the  families  had  grown  larger,  the  fiirms  bad  grown 
smaller,  every  new  generation  requiring  a  new  subdivision,  and  few 
thinking  of  swarming  from  the  native  hive.  In  this  way  that  happy 
goklen  mean  had  been  produced,  so  much  extolled  by  the  poets,  in 
which  there  was  no  gold,  and  very  little  silver.  One  thing  which 
doubtless  contributed  to  keep  up  this  amiable  mean  was  a  general 
repugnance  to  sordid  labour.  The  sage  inhabitaQts  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
had  read  in  their  Bible,  which  was  the  only  book  they  studied,  that 
labour  was  originally  inflicted  upon  man  as  a  punishment  of  sin ;  they 
regarded  it,  therefore,  with  pious  abhorrence,  and  never  humiliated 
tbmnselves  to  it  but  in  cases  of  extremity.  There  seemed,  in  fact,  to 
be  a  league  and  covenant  against  it  throughout  the  Hollow,  as  against 
a  common  enemy.  Was  any  one  compelled  by  dire  necessity  to 
repair  his  house,  mend  his  fences,  build  a  barn,  or  get  in  a  harvest,  he 
considered  it  a  great  evil,  that  entitled  him  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
his  friends.  He  accordingly  proclaimed  a  **  bee,*'  or  rustic  gathering ; 
whereupon  all  his  neighbours  hurried  to  his  aid,  Uke  faithful  allies^ 
attacked  the  task  with  the  desperate  enei^  of  lazy  men  eager  to  oyer, 
come  a  job  ;  and  when  it  was  accomplished,  fell  to  eating  and  drinking, 
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fidcHing  and  dancing,  for  very  joy  that  so  great  an  amount  of  labour 
had  been  vanquished  with  so  little  sweating  of  the  brow. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  worthy  community  was  without  its 
periods  of  arduous  activity.  Let  but  a  flock  of  wild  pigeons  fly  across 
the  valley,  and  all  Sleepy  Hollow  was  wide  awake  in  an  instant.  The 
pigeon  season  had  arrived  :  every  gun  and  net  was  forthwith  in  requi- 
sition. The  flail  was  thrown  down  on  the  bam  floor,  the  spade  rusted 
in  the  garden,  the  plough  stood  idle  in  the  furrow ;  every  one  was  to 
the  hill-side  and  stubble-field  at  daybreak,  to  shoot  or  entrap  the 
pigeons  in  their  periodical  migrations. 

So,  likewise,  let  but  the  word  be  given  that  the  shad  were  ascending 
the  Hudson,  and  the  worthies  of  the  Hollow  were  to  be  seen  launched 
in  boats  upon  the  river,  setting  great  stakes,  and  stretching  their  nets, 
like  gigantic  spider-webs,  half  across  the  stream,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  navigators.  Such  are  the  wise  provisions  of  nature  by  which 
she  equalizes  rural  affairs.  A  laggard  at  the  plough  is  often  extremely 
industrious  with  the  fowling-piece  and  fishing-net ;  and  whenever  [a, 
man  is  an  indifferent  farmer,  he  is  apt  to  be  a  first-rate  sportsman.  For 
catching  shad  and  wikl  pigeons,  there  were  none  throughout  the 
country  to  compare  with  the  lads  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

As  I  have  observed,  it  was  the  dreamy  nature  of  the  name  that  first 
beguiled  me,  in  the  holiday  rovings  of  boyhood,  into  this  sequestered 
regbn.  I  shunned,  however,  the  populous  parts  of  the  Hollow,  and 
sought  its  retired  haunts,  far  in  the  foldings  of  the  hills,  where  the 
Pocantico  **  winds  its  wizard  stream,"  sometimes  silently  and  daricly 
through  solemn  woodlands,  sometimes  sparkling  between  grassy 
borders  in  fresh  green  meadows,  sometimes  stealing  along  the  feet  of 
ragged  heights,  under  the  balancing  sprays  of  beech  and  chestnut 
trees.  A  thousand  crystal  springs,  with  which  this  neighbourhood 
abounds,  sent  down  from  the  hill-sides  their  whimpering  rals,  as  if  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Pocantico.  In  this  stream  I  first  essayed  my  un. 
skilful  hand  at  angling.  I  loved  to  loiter  along  it,  with  rod  in  hand, 
watching  my  float  as  it  whirled  among  the  eddies,  or  drifted  into  dark 
holes,  under  twisted  roots  and  sunken  logs,  where  the  largest  fish  are 
apt  to  lurk.  I  delighted  to  follow  it  into  the  brown  recesses  of  the 
woods ;  to  throw  by  my  fishing  gear,  and  sit  upon  rocks  beneath  tow- 
ering  oaks  and  clambering  grape  vines;  bathe  my  feet  in  the  cool 
current,  and  listen  to  the  summer  breeze  playing  among  the  tree-tops. 
My  boyish  fancy  clothed  all  nature  around  me  with  ideal  charms,  and 
neopled  it  with  the  fairy  beings  I  had  read  of  in  poetry  and  fable. 
Here  it  was  I  gave  full  scope  to  my  incipient  habit  of  day-dreaming, 
and  to  a  certain  propensity  to  weave  up  and  tint  sober  realities  with  my 
own  whims  and  ima^nings,  which  has  sometimes  made  life  a  little  too 
much  like  an  Arabian  tale  to  me,  and  this  "  working-day  world  " 
rather  like  a  region  of  romance. 

The  great  gathering  place  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  in  those  days,  was 
the  church.  It  stood  outside  of  the  Hollow,  near  the  great  highway, 
on  a  green  bank  shaded  by  trees,  with  the  Pocantico  sweeping  round 
it,  and  emptying  itself  into  a  spacious  mill-pond.  At  that  time  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  church  was  the  only  place  of  worship  for  a  wide  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  a  venerable  edifice,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of 
brick,  the  latter  having  been  brou^t  from  Holland  in  the  early  days  of 
the  province,  before  the  arts  in  the  New  Netherlands  could  aspire  to 
such  a  &brication.     On  a  stone  above  the  porch  were  inscribed  the 
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names  of  the  founders,  Frederick  Filipsen,  a  mighty  (>atroon  of  the 
olden  time,  who  reigned  over  a  wide  extent  of  this  neighbogrhood,  and 
held  bis  seat  of  power  at  Yonkers  ;  and  his  wife,  Katrina  Van  Court- 
landt,  of  the  no  less  potent  line  of  Uie  Van  Courtlandts  of  Croton,  who 
lorded  it  over  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands. 

The  capacious  pulpit,  with  its  wide-spreading  sounding-board,  were 
likewise  early  importations  from  Holland,  as  also  the  communion-table, 
of  massive  form  and  curious  fabric.     The  same  might  be  said  of  a 
weather-cock   perched  on  top   of  the  belfry,  and    which  was   con- 
sidered orthodox  in  all  windy  matters,  until  a  small  pragmatical  ri?al 
was  set  up  oo  the  other  end  of  the  church  above  the  chancel.      This 
latter  bore,  and  still  bears,  the  initials  of  Frederick  Filipeen,  and  as- 
sumed  great  airs   in  consequence.      The  usual  contradiction  ensued 
that  always  exists  among  church  weather-cocks,  which  can  never  be 
brought  to   agree  as  to  the  point  from  which  the  wind  bk>ws,  having 
doubtless    acquired,  from  their  position,  the  Christian  propensity  of 
schism  and  controversy. 

Behind  the  church,  and  sloping  up  a  gentle  acclivity,  was  its  capa- 
cious bury  log-ground,  in  which  slept  the  earliest  fathers  of  this  rural 
neighbourhood.  Here  were  tombstones  of  the  rudest  sculpture,  on 
which  were  inscribed,  in  Dutch,  the  names  and  virtues  of  many  of  the 
first  settlers,  with  their  portraitures  curiously  carved  in  simiUtude  of 
cherubs.  Long  rows  of  grave-stones,  side  by  side,  of  similar  names, 
but  various  dates,  showed  that  generation  after  generation  of  the  same 
&milies  had  followed  each  other,  and  been  garnered  together  in  this 
last  gathering.place  of  kindred. 

Let  me  speak  of  this  quiet  grave-yard  with  all  due  reverence,  for  I 
owe  it  amends  for  the  heedlessness  of  my  boyish  days.  I  blush  to  ac- 
knowledge the  thoughtless  frolic  with  which,  in  company  with  other 
whipsters,  I  have  sported  within  its  sacred  bounds  during  the  intervals 
of  worship,  chasing  butterflies,  pluckmg  wild  flowers,  or  vieing  with 
each  other  who  could  leap  over  the  tallest  tombstones,  until  checked  by 
the  stern  voice  of  the  sexton. 

The  congregation  was  in  those  days  of  a  really  rural  character. 
City  fashions  were  as  yet  unknown,  or  unregarded,  by  the  country 
people  of  the  neighbourhood.  Steam-boats  had  not  as  yet  confounded 
town  with  country.  A  weekly  market-boat  from  Tarrytown,  the 
**  Farmer's  I>aughter,"  navigated  by  the  worthy  Gabriel  Requa,  was 
the  only  comnaunication  between  all  these  parts  and  the  metropolis. 
A  rustic  belle  in  those  days  considered  a  visit  to  the  city  in  much 
the  same  light  as  one  of  our  modern  fashionable  ladies  regards  a 
visit  to  Europe  ;  an  event  that  may  possibly  take  place  once  in  the 
comrse  of  a  lifetime,  but  to  be  hoped  for  rather  than  expected. 
Hence  the  array  of  the  congregation  was  chiefly  after  the  primitive 
&shions  existing  in  Sleepy  Hollow  ;  or  if  by  chance  there  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  Dutch  sun-bonnet,  or  the  apparition  of  a  bright 
gown  of  flowered  calico,  it  caused* quite  a  sensation  throughout  the 
church.  As  the  dominie  generally  preached  by  the  hour,  a  bucket 
of  water  was  providently  placed  on  a  bench  near  the  door  in  sum- 
mer, with  a  tin  cup  beside  it,  for  the  solace  of  those  who  might  be 
athirst,  either  from  the  heat  of  the  weather  or  the  drouth  of  the 
sermon. 

Around  the  pulpit,  and  behind  the  communion-table,  sat  the  elders 
of  the  church,  reverend,  grey-headed,  leathem-viaaged  men,  whom  I 
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vogarded  with  awe,  as  so  inanj  apostles.  They  were  stem  in  their 
sanctity,  kept  a  yigilaat  eye  upon  my  giggling  companions  and  my. 
selfy  and  shook  a  rebuking  finger  at  any  boyish  device  to  relieve  the 
tediousness  of  compulsory  devotion.  Vain,  however,  were  all  their 
efforts  at  vigilance.  Scarcely  had  the  preacher  held  forth  for  half  an 
hour,  in  one  of  his  interminable  sermons,  than  it  seemed  as  if  the 
drowsy  influence  of  Sleepy  Hollow  breathed  into  the  place:  one 
by  one  the  congregation  sank  into  slumber ;  the  sanctified  elders 
leaned  back  in  their  pews,  spreading  their  handkerchiefs  over  their 
&ces,  as  if  to  keep  on  the  flies  ;  while  the  locusts  in  the  neighbouring 
trees  would  spin  out  their  sultry  summer  notes,  vieing  with  the  sleep- 
provoking  tones  of  the  dominie. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  its 
church,  as  I  recollect  them  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood. 
It  was  in  my  stripling  days,  when  a  few  years  had  passed  over  my 
head,  that  I  revisited  them,  in  company  with  the  venerable  Diedrich. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  antiquarian  reverence  with  which  that  sage 
and  excellent  man  contemplated  the  church.      It  seemed  as  if  all  his 

C'  9  enthusiasm  for  the  ancient  Dutch  dynasty  swelled  within  his 
m  at  the  sight.  The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  regarded  the 
pulpit  and  the  communion-table  ;  even  the  very  bricks  that  had  come 
from  the  mother  country  seemed  to  touch  a  filial  chord  within  his 
bosom.  He  almost  bowed  in  deference  to  the  stone  above  the  porch, 
containing  the  names  of  Frederick  Filipsen  and  Katrina  Van  Court- 
landt,  regarding  it  as  the  linking  together  of  these  patronymic  names 
once  so  famous  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  ;  or,  rather  as  a  key- 
stone, binding  that  mighty  Dutch  family  connection  of  yore,  one  foot  of 
which  rested  on  Yonkers,  and  the  other  on  the  Croton.  Nor  did  he 
forbear  to  notice  with  admiration  the  windy  contest  which  had  been 
carried  on  since  time  immemorial,  and  with  real  Dutch  perseverance, 
between  the  two  weathercocks  ;  though  I  could  easily  perceive  he 
coincided  with  the  one  which  had  come  from  Holland. 

Together  we  paced  the  ample  church  yard.  With  deep  veneration 
would  he  turn  down  the  weeds  and  brambles  that  obscured  the  mo- 
dest  brown  grave-stones,  half  sunk  in  earth,  on  which  were  recorded 
in  Dutch  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  of  ancient  days,  the  Ackers, 
the  Van  Tassels,  and  the  Van  Warts.  As  we  sat  on  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones he  recounted  to  me  the  exploits  of  many  of  these  worthies  ; 
and  my  heart  smote  me  when  I  heard  of  their  great  doings  in  days 
of  yore,  to  think  how  heedlessly  I  had  once  sported  over  their 
graves. 

From  the  church  the  venerable  Diedrich  proceeded  in  his  re- 
searches up  the  Hollow.  The  genius  of  the  place  seemed  to  hail  its 
future  historian.  All  nature  was  alive  with  gratulation.  The  quail 
whistled  a  greeting  from  the  cornfield  ;  the  robin  carolled  a  song  of 
praise  from  the  orchard ;  the  loquacious  cat-bird  flew  from  bush  to 
bush,  with  restless  wing,  proclaiming  his  approach  in  every  variety 
of  note,  and  anon  would  whisk  about,  and  perk  inquisitively  into  his 
face,  as  if  to  get  a  knowledge  of  his  physiognomy  ;  the  wood- pecker 
also  tapped  a  tattoo  on  the  hollow  apple-tree,  and  then  peered  know- 
ingly round  the  trunk,  to  see  how  the  great  Diedrich  relished  his  sa- 
lutation  ;  while  the  ground-squirrel  scampered  along  the  fence,  and 
occasionally  whisked  his  tail  over  his  head,  by  way  of  a  huzza  ! 

The  worthy  Diedrich   pursued  his  researches  in  the  valley  with 
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characteristic  devotion  ;  entenDg  familiarly  into  the  variooa  cottages, 
and  gossiping  with  the  simple  folk  in  the  style  of  th^ir  own  simpli- 
city. I  confess  my  heart  yearned  with  admiration  to  see  so  ffreat  a 
roan,  in  his  eager  quest  after  knowledge,  humbly  demeaning  himself 
to  curry  favour  with  the  humblest ;  sitting  patiently  on  a  three.legged 
stool,  patting  the  children,  and  taking  a  purring  grimalkin  on  his  lap, 
while  he  conciliated  the  good  will  of  the  old  Dutch  house-wife,  and 
drew  from  her  long  ghost  stories,  spun  out  to  the  humming  accompani- 
ment of  her  wheel. 

His  greatest  treasure  of  historic  lore,  however,  was  discovered  in  an 
old  goblin. looking  mill,  situated  among  rocks  and  waterfalls,  with 
clanking  wheels,  and  rushing  streams,  and  all  kinds  of  uncouth  noises. 
A  horse-shoe,  nailed  to  the  door  to  keep  off  witches  and  evil  spirits, 
showed  that  this  mill  was  subject  to  awful  visitations.  As  we  ap- 
preached  it  an  old  negro  thrust  his  head,  all  dabbled  with  flour,  out  of 
a  hole  above  the  water-wheel,  and  grinned  and  rolled  his  eyes,  and 
looked  like  the  very  hobgoblin  of  the  place.  The  illustrious  Diedrich 
fixed  upon  him  at  once  as  the  very  one  to  give  him  that  invaluable  kind 
of  information  never  to  be  acquired  from  books.  He  beckoned  him 
from  his  nest,  sat  with  him  by  the  hour  on  a  broken  millstone  by  the 
side  of  the  waterfall,  heedless  of  the  noise  of  the  water  and  the  clatter 
of  the  mill  ;  and  I  verily  believe  it  was  to  his  conference  with  this 
African  sage,  and  the  precious  revelations  of  the  good  dame  of  the 
spinning  wheel,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  surprising,  though  true, 
history  of  Ichabod  Crane,  and  the  headless  horseman,  which  has  since 
astounded  and  edified  the  world. 

But,  I  have  said  enough  of  the  good  old  times  of  my  youthful  days ; 
let  me  speak  of  the  Hollow  as  I  found  it  after  an  absence  of  many 
years,  when  it  was  kindly  given  me  once  more  to  revisit  the  haunts  of 
my  boyhood.  It  was  a  genial  day  as  I  approached  that  fated  region. 
The  warm  sunshine  was  tempered  by  a  slight  haze,  so  as  to  give  a 
dreamy  effect  to  the  landscape.  Not  a  breath  of  air  shook  the  foliage. 
The  broad  Tappan  Sea  was  without  a  ripple  ;  and  the  sloops,  with  droop- 
ing sails,  slept  on  its  glassy  bosom.  Columns  of  smoke  fh>m  burning 
brasbwood  rose  lazily  from  the  folds  of  the  hills,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  slowly  expanded  in  mid  air.  The  distant 
lowing  of  a  cow,  or  the  noontide  crowing  of  a  cock,  coming  &intly 
to  the  ear,  seemed  to  illustrate  rather  than  disturb  the  drowsy  quiet  of 
the  scene. 

I  entered  the  Hollow  with  a  beating  heart.  Contrary  to  my  appre- 
hensions, I  found  it  but  little  changed.  The  march  of  intellect,  which 
had  made  such  rapid  strides  along  every  river  and  highway,  had  not 
yet,  apparently,  turned  down  into  this  favoured  valley.  Perhaps  the 
wizard  spell  of  ancient  days  still  reigned  over  the  place,  binding  up 
the  faculties  of  the  inhabitants  in  happy  contentment  with  things  as 
they  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  yore.  There  were  the 
same  little  farms  and  farm-houses,  with  their  old  hats  for  the  house, 
keeping  wren  ;  their  stone  wells,  moss-covered  buckets,  and  long 
balancing  poles.  There  were  the  same  little  rills  whimpering  down 
to  pay  their  tributes  to  the  Pocantico  ;  while  that  wizard  stream  still 
kept  on  its  course,  as  of  old,  through  solemn  woodlands  and  fresh  green 
meadows  :  nor  were  there  wanting  joyous  holiday  boys,  to  loiter  akMig 
its  banks,  as  I  had  done ;  throw  their  pin-hooks  in  the  stream,  or 
launch  their  mimic  barks.    I  watched  them  with  a  kind  of  melancholy 
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pleasure,  wondering  whether  they  were  under  the  same  spell  of  the 
fancy  that  once  rendered  this  valley  a  fairy-land  to  me.  Alas  f  alas  ! 
to  me  everything  now  stood  revealed  in  its  simple  reality.  The  echoes 
no  longer  answered  with  wizard  tongues ;  the  dream  of  youth  was  at 
an  end ;  the  spell  of  Sleepy  Hollow  was  broken  ! 

I  sought  the  ancient  church  on  the  following  Sunday.  There  it 
stood  on  its  green  bank  among  the  trees ;  the  Pocantico  swept  by  it  in 
a  deep,  dark  stream,  where  I  had  so  often  angled  ;  there  expanded 
the  mill-pond,  as  of  old,  with  the  cows  under  the  willows  on  its  margin, 
knee-deep  in  water,  chewing  the  cud,  and  lashing  the  flies  from  their 
sides  with  their  tails.  The  hand  of  improvement,  however,  had  been 
busy  with  the  venerable  pile.  The  pulpit  fabricated  in  Holland  had 
been  superseded  by  one  of  modem  construction  ;  and  the  front  of  the 
semi-G^thic  edifice  was  decorated  by  a  semi-Grecian  portico.  For. 
tunately  the  two  weathercocks  remained  undisturbed  on  their  perches 
at  each  end  of  the  church,  and  still  kept  up  a  diametrical  opposition 
to  each  other  on  all  points  of  windy  doctrine. 

On  entering  the  church  the  changes  of  time  continued  to  be  apparent. 
The  elders  round  the  pulpit  were  men  whom  I  had  left  in  the  game- 
some frolic  of  their  youth,  but  who  had  succeeded  to  the  sanctity  of 
station  of  which  they  once  had  stood  so  much  in  awe.  What  most 
struck  my  eye  was  the  change  in  the  female  part  of  the  congregation. 
Instead  of  the  primitive  gar^  of  homespun  manufacture  and  antique 
Dutch  fashion,  I  beheld  French  sleeves,  French  caps,  and  French  col- 
lars, and  a  fearful  fluttering  of  French  ribands. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  I  sought  the  church-yard  in  which  I 
had  sported  in  my  unthinking  days  of  boyhood.  Several  of  the  modest 
brown  stones,  on  which  were  recorded  in  Dutch  the  names  and 
virtues  of  the  patriarchs,  had  disappeared  ;  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  others  of  white  marble,  with  urns,  and  wreaths,  and  scraps  of 
English  tombstone  poetry,  marking  the  intrusion  of  taste  and  lite- 
rature, and  the  English  language,  in  this  once  unsophisticated  Ehitch 
neighbourhood. 

As  I  was  stumbling  about  among  these  silent,  yet  eloquent,  memo- 
rials  of  the  dead,  I  came  upon  names  familiar  to  me  ;  of  those  who 
had  paid  the  debt  of  nature  during  the  long  interval  of  my  absence. 
Some  I  remembered  my  companions  in  boyhood,  who  had  sported 
with  me  on  the  very  sod  under  which  they  were  now  mouldering  ; 
others  who  in  those  days  had  been  the  flower  of  the  yeomanry, 
figuring  in  Sunday  finery  on  the  church-green ;  others,  tfie  white- 
haired  elders  of  the  sanctuary,  once  arrayed  in  awful  sanctity  around 
the  pulpit,  and  ever  ready  to  rebuke  the  ill-timed  mirth  of  the  wan. 
ton  stripling,  who,  now  a  man,  sobered  by  years,  and  schooled  by  vi- 
cissitudes, looked  down  pensively  upon  their  graves.  *<  Our  fathers," 
thought  I,  **  where  are  they  ! — and  the  prophets,  can  they  live  for 
ever  V* 

I  was  disturbed  in  my  meditations  by  the  noise  of  a  troop  of  idle 
urchins,  who  came  gambolling  about  the  place  where  I  had  so  often 
gambolled.  They  were  checked,  as  I  and  my  playmates  had  often 
been,  by  the  voice  of  the  sexton,  a  man  staid  in  years  and  demeanour. 
I  looked  wistfully  in  his  face ;  had  I  met  him  anywhere  else,  I 
should,  probably,  have  passed  him  by  without  remark;  but,  here  I 
was-  alive  to  the  traces  of  former  times,  and  detected  in  the  demure 
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features  of  this  guardian  of  the  sanctuary  the  lurking  lineaments  of 
one  of  the  very  playmates  I  have  alluded  to.  We  renewed  our  ac- 
quaintance.  He  sat  down  beside  me  on  one  of  the  tombstones  over 
which  we  had  leaped  in  our  juvenile  sports,  and  we  talked  together 
about  our  boyish  days,  and  held  edifying  discourse  on  the  instability 
of  all  sublunary  things,  as  instanced  in  the  scene  around  us.  He  was 
rich  in  historic  lore,  as  to  the  events  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the 
circumference  of  thirty  miles,  and  from  him  I  learned  the  appalling 
revolution  that  was  taking  place  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  All 
this  I  clearly  perceived  he  attributed  to  the  boasted  march  of  intel- 
lect.  or  rather,  to  the  all-pervading  influence  of  steam.  He  bewailed 
the  times  when  the  only  communication  with  town  was  by  the  week- 
ly market  boat — the  **  Parmer's  Daughter,"  which,  under  the  pilotage 
of  the  worthy  Gabriel  Requa,  braved  the  perils  of  the  Tappan  Sea. 
Alas !  Grabriel,  and  the  ^'  Farmer's  Daughter"  slept  in  peace.  Two 
tfteam-boats  now  splashed  and  paddled  up  daily  to  the  little  rural 
port  of  TarrjTtown.  The  spirit  of  speculation  and  improvement  had 
seized  even  upon  that  once  quiet  and  unambitious  little  dorp.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  was  laid  out  into  town  lots.  Instead  of  the 
little  tavern  below  the  hill,  where  the  farmers  used  to  loiter  on  mar- 
ket-days,  and  indulge  in  cider  and  ginger-bread,  an  ambitious  hotel, 
with  cupola  and  verandahs,  now  crested  the  summit,  among  churches 
built  in  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  styles,  showing  the  great  increase  of 
piety  and  polite  taste  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  to  Dutch  dresses 
and  sun-bonnets,  they  were  no  longer  tolerated,  or  even  thought  of; 
not  a  farmer's  daughter  but  now  went  to  town  for  the  fashions ;  nay, 
a  city  milliner  had  recently  set  up  in  the  village,  who  threatened  to 
refonn  the  heads  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

I  had  heard  enough !  I  thanked  my  old  playmate  for  his  intelli- 
gence, and  departed  from  the  Sleepy  Hollow  church,  with  the  sad 
conviction  that  I  had  beheld  the  last  lingerings  of  the  good  old 
Dutch  times,  in  this  once-&voured  region.  If  anything  were  want- 
ing to  confirm  this  impression,  it  would  be  the  intelU^nce  which  has 
just  reached  me,  that  a  bank  is  about  to  be  established  in  the  aspiring 
little  port  just  mentioned.  The  fate  of  the  neighbourhood  is,  there- 
fore, sealed.  I  see  no  hope  of  averting  it.  The  golden  mean  is  at 
an  end.  The  country  is  suddenly  to  be  deluged  with  wealth.  The 
late  simple  farmers  are  to  become  bank-directors,  and  drink  claret 
and  champagne ;  and  their  wives  and  daughters  to  fimire  in  French 
hats  and  feathers  ;  for  French  wines  and  French  fashions  commonly 
keep  pace  with  paper  money.  How  can  I  hope  that  even  Sleepy 
Hollow  may  escape  the  general  awakening  ?  In  a  little  while  I  fear 
the  slumber  of  ages  will  be  at  an  end ;  the  strum  of  the  piano  will 
succeed  to  the  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel ;  the  trill  of  the  Italian 
opera  to  the  nasal  quaver  of  Ichabod  Crane ;  and  the  antiquarian 
visitor  to  the  Hollow,  in  the  petulance  of  his  disappointment,  may 
pronounce  all  that  I  have  recorded  of  that  once  spell-bound  region, 
a  finble. 

GkOFFBEY  CSATOlf. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
THI  HIimOKOtMIOII. — AM  AVOWAL. — ^A  NUNSHAM  PAftTT^— THE  BftOTHDIf. 

Thus  termlDated,  as  recorded  in  our  last  chapter,  the  Freshman's 
first  adventure  with  the  Proctor ;  and,  after  a  due  participation  in  the 
sympathetic  condolences  of  the  social  circle  at  present  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  Raffleton's  champagne,  on  the  subject  of  that  gentleman's 
rustication,  and  a  full  explanation  of  the  somewhat  ludicrous  circum. 
stances  which  had  led  to  it,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  party,  and  prepared 
to  return  once  more  to  his  rooms  with  the  firm  determination  of  losing 
no  time  in  setting  about  his  imposition  for  the  Reverend  Bumaby  Birch. 

Just  as  he  had  descended  the  staircase  a  mild-looking  personage 
with  a  snowy  neckcloth,  neatly-trimmed  whiskers,  and  an  appearance 
altogether  strongly  resembling  that  of  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the 
established  church,  glided  into  the  passage,  and,  with  the  sweetest  of 
smiles,  volunteered  to  open  the  street-door  for  him. 

•*  I  beg  you  won't  think  of  giving  yourself  any  such  trouble,  sir,"  said 
Eden,  wondering  who  the  polite  gentleman  could  be,  and  surmising  that 
it  might  possibly  be  Raffleton's  private  tutor,  lodging  in  the  same  house 
with  him.     "  Really,  sir — I  must  beg " 

**  Trouble,  sir  !"  said  the  mild  man ;  **  there  are  moments  when 
trouble  becomes  a  pleasure.  Dear  me !"  added  he,  after  fiimbling  at 
the  door-handle  for  some  time, — *^  dear  me,  this  handle  does  stick  so. 
Perhaps  you  would'nt  mind  walking  round.  This  way,  sir,  if  you  please. 
I  say,"  resumed  the  mild  man,  as  Eden  followed  him  through  the 
passage, — '<  I  say,  I'm  afraid  our  friend  up  there  has  got  into  a  scrape 
with  the  Proctor  this  morning— eh  ?" 

More  fiiUy  convinced  than  ever  of  the  relation  in  which  the  mild  man 
stood  to  Raffleton  by  the  interest  which  he  evidently  took  in  his  welfare, 
Eden  briefly  narrated  the  circumstances  of  his  friend's  rustication. 

**  You  don't  say  so !"  ejaculated  the  mild  man.  **  Ah  !"  proceeded 
he,  halting  suddenly,  and  catching  Eden  gently  by  the  arm, — ^'  ah ! 
what  a  pity  it  is,  my  dear  young  sir,  that  youth  will  still  be  youth ! 
What  a  pity  it  is,  I  say,  that  all  those  fine  feelings,  all  those  fervid 
aspirations,  all  that  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of  spirit  which  belong  to 
the  spring-time  of  life,  should  only  tempt  their  gay  possessor  to  pass  the 
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rabiccm  of  prudence  as  easily  as— «s  he  would  a  double  post  and  raiL 
Ahr 

Here  the  mild  man  stoi^>ed  short,  and  scrutinized  Eden's  fece  for  a 
moment. 

**  Sir/'  he  then  resumed,—^  sir,  I  give  you  my  honour  diaty  in  losing 
Mr.  RafSeton,  I  shall  lose  more  than  I  can  express.  By  the  playful- 
ness of  his  disposition,  the  proiuseness  of  his  liberality,  the — ^I  had 
almost  said  nobility  of  his  manners,  he  has  endeared  himself  to  all  the 
house.  Ah !  why  urill  not  Proctors  remember  that  they  too  hare  once 
been  youngt''  ^ 

Here  the  mild  man  suddenly  threw  open  a  door  which  led  into  a 
most  eztensire  shop,  evidently  deyoted  to  the  tailoring  business. 

**  Tou  appear,  sir,**  Said  the  mild  man,  **  to  have  been  but  a  short 
time  in  Oxford.  In  that  short  time,  however,  it  is  not  absdvrtely  impos* 
sible  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Walrus  and  his  Hierokosmion  may  have 
reached  you." 

**  Mr;  Walrus  and  his  wJuUt"  asked  Eden,  fairly  astonished  at  last 
beyond  all  power  of  suppr^sion. 

**  HierdLOsmion,"  said  the  mild  man.  **  I  am  that  Mr.  Walrus^— 
this  is  my  Hierokosmion.'^ 

**  Oh !''  said  Eden,  becoming  at  once  alive  to  the  reason  why  the 
street-door  had  stuck,  and  he  himself  been  invited  to  make  his .  exit 
through  the  shop.    ^  Oh !  I  see  now." 

''Tes,'*  resumed  Mr.  Walrus,  looking  with  an  airof  inefly>le  dignity, 
bioided  with  extreme  sweetness,  round  the  shop ;  '*  this  is  ray  Hiero- 
kosmion, or  temple  of  fashion ;  being  a  Greek  word — as  I  need  n#t 
tell  yotf,  sir,  compounded  of  hierm% — ^fashion,  and  kosmos — a  templ^ 
Bring  down  some  of  them  summer  waistcoatings,  Jemes." 

James,  who  was  the  shop-boy,  with  a  rival  white  tie  to  his  master's, 
instantly  proceeded  to  obey. 

*•  Thank  you,"  said  Eden,  **  I'm  not  exactly  in  want  of——" 

^  No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Walrus ;  ^  I  should  only  wish  you,  as  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Raffleton's,  just  to  glance  over  the  establishment,  with  a  view  to 
future  &vours.  More  stripes,  Jemes.  Our  waterproof  doaks,  sir,  are 
unrivalled — allow  me.  There  is  a  fact,  sir,  connected  with  these, 
which  is,  I  believe,  not  generally  known.  You  have  heigrd  of  Grace 
Darling,  of  course,  sir," 

**  Oh,  yes,"  said  Eden,  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  w^  coming 
next.  **  The  lady  who  saved  some  lives  at  the  wreck,  you  meaiu  Tes. 
WeU " 

•*  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Walrus,  mysteriously  sinking  his  voice  to  a 

wbisper,-r-^*  well,  sir,  it  is  not  generally  known, — as  I  said  before, — but, 

I  during  t^q  whole  of  that  tremendous  storm,  when  the  waves  ran  moun- 

itfuns  higl^.  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  round  the  frail  boat  in  which 

they  had  embarked,  that  heroic  girl  and  her  aged  pasent  wefe  enveloped 
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in  two  of  my  patent  waterproofs,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  brave  ahke 
the"  blast  and  the  billow  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  I  never 
see  the  picture  of  her,  sir,  but  I  identify  myself  in  a  manner  with  that 
cause.  You  smile,  sir;  I  can  refer  to  my  books  for  the  fact 
^  Walrus  waterproofs,'  we  used  to  call  them  before;  'Darling  dread- 
noughts'  we  call  them  ever  since,  for  the  alliteration,  you  perceive,  sir. 
Some  of  them  figured  Egyptian  silks  in  the  window,  Jemes." 

"  Yes,"  said  Eden,  **  it's  all  very  well ;  and  you're  very  poetical, 
Mr,  Walrus ;  but  really  I  don't  happen  to " 

«•  No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Walrus ;  "  of  course  not — ^that  is,  at  present. 
Sweet  thin^  this  rose  and  rhododendron  pattern,  sir.  This  is  a  nice 
quiet  thing,  too,  for  breakfasting  with  a  tutor,  or  anything  in  a  mild  way. 
Allow  me,  sir ;  more  to  the  light — so." 

**  You  seem  to  have  reduced  the  study  of  dress  to  a  science,"  said 
Edea 

•♦  Science,  sir,"  said  the'  mild  man ;  **  I  believe  you.  Science !  ah ! 
where  should  we  be  without  it  f  We,  sir,  who  breathe  a  classical  air — 
who  live,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  a  logical  atmosphere, 
unconsciously  learn  to  systematise  our  ideas  on  the  most  trifling  mat« 
ters, — much  more  so  on  such  a  noble  study  as  that  of  dress.  There 
are  in  Oxford,  sir,  four  sorts  of  dress :  in  a  logical  moment  I  divided 
them.  There  is,  first,  the  quiet,  or  gentlemanly ;  secondly,  the  romantic, 
or  ultra-gorgeous ;  and  thirdly,  the  sporting,  or  cord-and -cut-away  cos- 
tume ;  and,  fourthly,  the  domestic,  or  dirty ;  which  last  is  confined 
solely  to  reading-men.  Jemes,  show  the  gentleman  that  romantic  dress, 
waistcoat  we  made  for  the  Earl  of  May  to  go  to  the  Woodstock  ball 
in.     Singularly  ultra-gorgeous,  is  it  net,  sir  t" 

If  there  be  any  among  my  readers  whose  lot  it  has  been,  even  as  it 
once  was  mine,  to  be  exposed,  as  Freshmen,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Mr.  Walrus,  they  will  readily  believe  that  our  hero  found  himself 
utterly  unable  to  extricate  himself  firom  the  •  meshes  of  the  *•  Hierokos- 
mion,"  until  he  had  been  fairly  (or  rather  unfairly)  seduced  into  an 
order  for  a  full  suit  of  "  quiet  or  gentlemanly'*  vestments. 

**  And  mind  you  let  me  have  them  soon,  Mr.  Walrus,"  said  Edett  : 
••or  else,  you  know,  *  youth  will  still  be  youth,'  and  I  shall  come  and 
blow  you  up." 

"  Youth  be  d — d !"  said  the  mild  man,  in  the  surliest  of  tones,  and 
with  a  total  change  of  manner,  as  his  new  customer  quitted  the  sliop^ 
<'  I  say,  Jemes,"  shouted  this  double-faced  Janus  of  the  Temple  of 
Fashion, — ''Jemes,  that  Raffleton's  been  and  gpt  rusticated  at  tast.  I 
knew  he  would  before  long.  You  see  and  get  the  money  fer'  his  lodg- 
ings out  of  him  this  blessed  day,  and  make 'him' give' me  a  note  of 
hand,  payable  at  three  months,  for  his  tailor's  bifi,' or  els?  I'll  put  him 
in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  before  he  goe^,  aiid'k^^  him  thei<e  9A\ 
the  Long  Vacation,  tell  him."  ^di^L.  ...^4,  •:.; 
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Siortly    after   Eden's  departure  firom  the  **  Temple  of  Fashion," 
be  was  joined   in  his  rooms  by  Mr*  Richardson  Lane,  who  had  stop* 
ped  at  Raffleton's  to  see  the  champagne  out« 
**  That  Raffleton,'*  said  he,  "  is  a  most  extraordinary  fellow." 
**  Yes,  he  is,"  said  Eden.   **  And  you're  something  in  the  tame  way/' 
he  thought. 

**  What  on  earth  do  you  think  he's  going  to  do  before  he  goes!" 
pursued  his  friend. 

**  I  am  sure  I  hayen't  the  faintest  idea,"  was  the  answer-*and  the 
truth. 

^Soon  after  you  lefl  us,"  said  Mr.  Lane,  ^^his  landlord,  Walrus-^ 
you've  seen  Walrus,  perhaps  ?" 

*<  I  have,"  replied  Eden  ;  and  a  visit  of  the  **  quiet  or  gentlemanly  " 
suit  that  was  to  be,  rose  up  in  judgment  before  him  as  he  said  so.  * 

**Well,"  said  his  friend,  "  well— Walrus  took  it  into  his  head  to 
send  up  his  compliments  and  his  bill  to  Raffleton,  and  said  he  was* 
going  to  be  paid,  or  some  such  nonsense — ^which,  of  course,  our  friend 
teemed  to  think  was  a  fiction.  Well,  Walrus  came  up  himself-— got 
rather  savage— and  began  to  talk  about  the  Vice- Chancellor's  Court, 
and  so  on.  Raffietou's  conduc{  was  beautiful ;  an  angel  couldn't  have 
behaved  better.  *  Mr  Walrus,'  said  he, '  will  you  take  a  glass  of  cham* 
pagoe  to  b^in  with  V 

^ '  No,  sir,'  said  the  infuriated  Walrus, '  I  will  not  take  a  glass  of 
champagne  to  begin  with.    I  want  my  money — that's  all  about  it.' 

"  *  Mr.  Walrus,'  said  Raffleton^  *  don't  let  us  quarrel.  I  am  about, 
as  you  see,  to  do  a  little  **  Pidwe  mnM,"-*as  the  school-boy  said  when 
he  got  to  the  last  but  one  of  the  Latin  participles.' 

*^  *  I  don't  want  any  of  your  jokes,'  said  the  monster,  *  I  want  my 
money,  or  a  note  of  hand.' 

"  *  Well,  Mr.  Walrus,'  said  our  friend ;  •  of  course,  if  you  must  have 
the  note  of  hand,  you  must.     At  three  months,  you  say  t' 

•*  The  mercenary  monster  assented. 

^  <  You  shall  have  it,'  said  Raffleton,  who  had  evidently  got  some 
scheme  into  his  head.  '  Give  it  me  now,  and  I'll  sign  it.  Nato^  will 
you  take  a  glass  of  champagne  V 

**  The  mollified  Walrus  took  the  wine  and  drank  it. 

••  *  Walrus,'  said  our  friend — *  Walrus,  you  are  a  trump !" 

"  The  trump  looked  as  if  he  was  about  to  deny  the  character. 

"*  You  are,*  said  Raffleton — *you  know  you  are.  Now  I  know  I 
behav^  very  rudely  to  you  on  Saturday  night,  and  I  should  like  to 
make  you  some  amends.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  To-morrow  is  the  ter- 
minal jubilee  of  "  The  Brothers," — a  club  of  which  I  am  president,  and 
Pve  engaged  to  dine  at  Nuneham  with  them,  and  so  start  by  the 
mail  afterwards.  Now,  if  you  like  to  come  down  and  dine  with 
us — 1  can  take  a  friend— at  Nuneham — ^house-boat,  and  so  on,  you 
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Imow^-Hvliy,  the  cltib  wilt  ber  vttytflad  to'  see  yon,  diat's  alL  Eh? 
what  do  you  say?'  .x-.:  •     ..j    .  :     . 

^  The  Walrus,"  said  Mr.  La»o».««was  in  such  a  good  hufiooar  at 
getting  his  promissory  note,  that  he  assested  immediately.  Now,  I 
know  our  friend  me^ins  to  make  a  fool  of  him  somehow  ;  but  how  he 
wouldn't  say.  All  I  know  is,  there's  sure  to  be  some  fun  or  other ; 
and)  if  you  would  like  to  come  and  meet  the  Walrus,  each  member 
can  take  a  friend,  and  you  shall  dine  with  me." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Eden  accepted  Mr.  Richardson  Lane's 
invitation  for  the  following  day  ;  having  conceived  a  violent  curiosity 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  plot  which  it  was  too 
dnrident  had  been  formed  against  the  unsuspecting  Walrus,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  become  a  witness  of  the  proceedings  of  a  club  so  ori- 
girfel  as  one  boasting  **  The  Brothers"  for  its  name,  Mr.  John  Raffle- 
ton  for  its  president,  and  Mr.  Richardson  Lane  for  one  of  its  mem- 
bers,  could  not  possibly  fitil  to  prove. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  our  hero  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Richardson 
Lane  to  the  scene  of  embarkation  for  Nuneham.  On  their  arrival  at 
the  river  side,  they  found  the  barge  belonging  to  Messrs.  Davis  and 
King  already  thronged  with  a  large  assembly  of  ^  Brothers,"  some 
smoloDg,  some  stepping  first  out  of  the  barge  into  the  house-boat,  and 
then  back  again  out  of  the  house-boat  into  the  barge  ;  some  making 
very  particular  inquiries  concerning  the  quantity  of  champagne  or- 
dered, and  others  following  their  example  respecting  the  number  of 
quarts  of  ice ;  all,  however,  behavmg  in  the  most  fraternal  manner, 
and  all  clad  alike  in  the  full  uniform  of  the  cli^  with  white  hats, 
white  trousers,  white  waistcoats,  and  elegant  buttons  to  their  light 
green  coats,  with  the  delicately  chased  initials  of  the  *^  Brothers' 
Club  "  in  deep  relief  upon  their  suiface.  In  the  centre  stood  Raffle- 
ton,  exhorting  and  imploring  everybody  to  get  into  the  house-boat, 
which  was  a  capital  imitation  of  the  children's  pictures  of  Noah's  Ark, 
and  about  to  be  manned  by  almost  as  miscellaneous  and  extraordina- 
ry a  crew,  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could ;  and  close  to  him  appeared 
a  mild,  benevolent-looking  individual,  whom,  in  spite  of  the  total  al- 
teration of  costume  which  he  had  adopted,  Eden  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  as  the  illustrious  pn^rietor  of  the  Hierokosmion. 

The  theory  on  dress  with  which  the  mild  man  had  &voured  Eden 
on  the  preceding  day  had  certainly  been  reduced  to  practice  on  the 
present  occasion,  in  the  adornment  of  the  theorist's  own  proper  per- 
son. The  **  quiet,  or  gentlemanly"  suit  of  black  had  been  replaced  by 
a  most  "  romantic,  or  ultra.gorgeous  "  blue  checked  shirt,  with  a  pic- 
turesque  and  nautically-knotted  neckcloth  ;  a  blue  jacket,  with  fancy 
buttons  representing  a  dolphin  in  the  act  of  swallowing  an  anchor^ 
which  seemed  uncommonly  likely  to  choke  him ;  a  pair  of  voluminous 
white  trousers  and  blue  ribbed  silk  stockings,  terminating  in  what 
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migiit,  at  first  nglity  have  beea  taken  for  two  small  and  shimng  patches 
of  black  stickuig'plalster,  but  which  in  reality  were  pumps,  with  an 
enormous  pair  of  horns  to  them,  which  looked  a  great  deal  more 
hke  pump-handles  than  pump-strings. 

In  short,  Mr.  Wahrus  had  done  it,  and  he  was  fidly  aware  of  the 
eircunstance.  Meanwhile  Raffleton  kept  alternately  treading  on  the 
patches  of  stickiog-plaister,  and  stirring  him  up  with  a  boat-hook,  to 
make  him  lay  aside  his  benevolent  and  solemn  air,  and  look  what  he 
called  *  lively."  Afier  which  he  wonkl  turn  to  anqifaer  tall»  stout, 
jolly-kx>king  personage,  who  was  the  crack  hatter  and  mercer  of 
Oxford,  and  had  been  asked,  as  weH  for  his  own  oonvivial  qualities,  aa 
to  keep  the  proprietor  of  the  Hien^osmion  in  countenance,  and 
inquire  with  a  gnve  air  *<  if  he  did  not  think  Walrus  was  quite  the 
aaUor?^  And  then  the  meroer  would  acquiesce,  and  the  proprietor 
of  the  Hierokosmion  would  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  look  more 
benevolent  than  ever,  and  say  it  was  the  laast  be  could  do  upon  such 
an  occasion  as  the  present. 

Just  before  the  house-boat  was  about  to  be  put  in  motion  by  two 
antique  animals  meant  for  horses,  and  attached  (with  a  boy)  to  the 
other  end  oi  a  chain  extending  firom  the  boat  itMlf,  Rafflelon  letumed 
from  a  private  conforenoe  which  he  had  been  holding  for  the  last  five 
■mratos  with  Mr.  King,  the  proprietor  of  the  various  craft  destined  to 
soovey  the  *^  Brothers''  and  their  fortunes  on  their  expedition. 

«*  I  think*"  said  Rafflelea,  ^  upon  comlderation,  that  the  dinner  and 
the  ckampagne,  and  all  that,  will  be  safer  with  me  than  with  you.  Tou 
shall  afl  goin  the  house-boat,  and  I'll  go  on  with  the  eatables  in  a 
four-oar.  Let  me  see^-who  is  there  will  come  with  me?  Edeil, 
you're  li^^  you  shall  steer ;  111  k>ok  after  the  provisions-*and  the 
erew  most  be  Duffii,  Dean, — ^yes,  and  Ravelall,"  (here  he  winked  at 
the  mercer,  who  returned  it)—'*  and — ah,  to  be  sure— and  Walrus  for 
bow.oar.    Tes." 

The  proprietor  of  the  Hierokosmion  began  to  say  that  he  wasn't 
much  of  a  hand  al  pulling,  hut  was  instantly  cut  shorL  .    , 

«'  Not  pull!"  said  Raffleton,  with  an  expression  of  supreme  incre« 
dolity.  ^  Do  you  mean  for  one  moment  to  tell  me  that  that  shirt,  and 
those  trousers,  and  those  pumps,"  (here  he  trod  heavily  upon  the  last 
meotioiied  articles,)  '*  imd  those  stockings,  haven't  been  used  to  pulling 
all  their  lives  I  Oh  !  come— that's  too  good.  Come  along — ^in  with 
yoQ — none  ef  your  nK>desty — eh  f  Not  pull !— that's  capitaL  Come 
along!" 

The  anfertunate  man  was  immediately  bundled  into  the  boat  by 
Ravelall,  the  mercer,  who  seemed  to  have  received  private  orders  to 
make  him  as  miserable  as  possible ;  and  away  went  the  four-oar,  Eden 
stemng,  and  Raffleton  sitting  on  six  dozen  of  champagne,  and  a  port- 
able iceJxNiso  in  tl^  bows,  and,  as  he  said*  looking  out  fo?  rocks 
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a-head,  but  in  reality  gloating  with  a  fiend-like  satisfaction  upon  the 
evident  anxiety  of  the  would-be-gentlemanly  Walrus  concerning  the 
management  of  his  oar.  First  of  all  he  struck  himself  a  severe  blow 
on  the  nose  with  it ;  and  then  somehow  or  other  it  would  slip  out  of 
the  rowlock,  and  nearly  drag  him  into  the  water  after  it ;  while,  to 
make  his  misery  complete,  the  athletic  mercer,  who  was  a  sort  of 
Crichton  in  Oxford,  and  could  do  everything  better  than  anybody  else, 
gave  a  tremendously  fost  and  fetiguing  stroke,  admirably  followed  up 
by  Messrs'.  t)uffil  and  D^an,  who  both  belonged  to  a  racing-boat ;  and 
Raffleton,  after  searching  through  a  provision-basket,  was  busily 
engaged  in  painting  a  miniature  representation  of  the  interior  of  the 
Hierokosmion,  in  mustard,  upon  the  exterior  of  its  proprietor's  white 
trousers,  as  he  bobbed  backwards  and  forwards.  Every  now  and  then 
the  miserable  man  caught  a  crab,  and  up  went  the  patches  of  sticking- 
plaister  into  the  air,  and  down  went  his  head  into  his  tormentor's  lap. 

«"  Time  /"  shouted  Raffleton,  and  **  Tmet'  echoed  Messrs.  Ravel- 
all,  Duffil,  and  Dean  to  the  wretched  Walrus,  to  whom  the  voyage  to 
Nuneham  seemed  a  great  deal  more  like  a  very  pamful  fore- glimmering 
of  eternity. 

On— on  they  went. — Iffley  and  Sandford,  each  in  their  turn,  receded 
and  disappeared  from  the  seared  and  scorched  eyesight  of  the  miser- 
able man,  till  Nuneham's  gay  green  shores,  with  their  rustic  bowers 
and  picturesque  bridge,  received  the  gliding  boat,  and  the  unfortunate 
galley-slave  was  allowed  at  last  to  throw  himself  upon  the  grass  with  a 
countenance  tortured  into  the  fac-simile  of  a  full-blown  peony  after  a 
heavy  shower,  and  listen  to  Raffleton's  encomiums  on  the  beauty  of 
the  day  and  refreshing  warmth  of  the  sun,  with  sundry  little  paren- 
theses  as  to  what  a  deal  of  good  it  would  do,  and  how  thankful  they 
ought  to  be  for  it.  It  might  have  been  a  mistake,  too, — but  Eden  cer- 
tainly  did  fancy,  as  he  assisted  the  waiters,  who  had  preceded  them,  in 
removing  the  cargo  up  the  bank,  that  he  heard  something  very  like  an 
actual  and  formal  denunciation  of  the  whole  ''  Brotherhood,"  and 
ever3rthing  appertaining  to  them,  issue  from  the  parched  and  panting 
lips  of  their  prostrate  and  ungrateful  guest 

^  Bill  at  three  months,  eh?  "  muttered  Raffleton,  as  he  passed  the 
prostrate  Walrus. 

The  arrival  of  the  house-boat,  and  the  landing  of'  the  **  Brothers," 
was  hailed  by  the  most  tremendous  shouts ;  three  musicians,  hired  for 
the  occasion,  struck  up  a  lively  tune  ;  dinner  served  up  on  a  long 
range  of  tables  on  the  lawn,  and  down  they  sat,  with  the  president  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Richardson  Lane  at  the 
other  extremity,  and  the  once  more  mild  and  benevolent  looking  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hierokosmion  carefully  encas6d,  within  drinking  distance 
of  everybody,  between  the  jovial  mercer  and  a  three-bottle  gentleman 
from  Brazen-Nose,  specially  retained  for  the  purpose,  as  Raffleton 
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sftid,  of  putting  tbe  Walrus  into  his  native  element,  and  seeing  him  half 
seas  over  when  he  got  there.  Shortly  after,  every  one  seemed  to  be 
seized  with  a  violent  desire  to  drink  wine  with  him ;  and,  the  effect 
probably  of  his  health  being  drunk  so  often,  his  benevolent  face  began 
gradually  to  assume  an  aspect  of  the  most  roseate  and  salubrious  hue. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Duffil,  who  was  seated  next  Eden,  began  to  compliment 
him  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had  steered  the  boat. 

^  Oh,  I'm  used  to  the  water,"  said  Eden ;  *'  I  live  near  the  sea.** 

**  This  is  your  first  term  in  Trinity,"  said  Mr.  Duffil,  who  was  also 
of  that  college.    ^  I  wish  we  had  some  more  Freshmen  like  you." 

«  Why  r*  asked  Eden. 

^  You  look  very  strong,"  remarked  Mr.  Duffil,  answering  his  ques- 
tioD  somewhat  indirectly. 

**  I  am,  pretty  well,"  said  Eden,  "  thank  you." 

^  I  know  you  must  be,"  was  the  rejoinder.  <*  I  saw  you  move  the 
oollege-roller  in  the  garden  yesterday." 

Eden  smiled.  This  was  the  identical  college -roller  for  the  loan  of 
whk^h  Mr.  John  Tomes  had  petitioned  the  Dean. 

**  Noble  exercise,  boating,"  said  Mr.  Duffil.     *^Some  champagne.'' 

*«  With  pleasure,"  said  Eden.     **  It  m  a  fine  exercise." 

^  The  honour  of  Trinity,"  said  Mr.  Duffil,  who  was  getting  rather 
excited, — *^  the  honour  of  Trinity  must  be  maintained." 

'*  Oh  !  of  course,"  said  Eden,  not  exactly  seeing  how. 

**  Thews  and  sinews  are  the  things,"  said  Mr.  Duffil,  who  resembled 
a  Hercules  in  white  trousers,  minus  his  club. 

**They  are,"  said  Eden,  rather  wondering  what  they  were  the 
things  for. 

**  Take  another  glass  of  champagne,"  said  Mr.  Duffil.  ^  Would 
— ^would  you  like  to  belong  to  our  racing-boat  t" 

**  Oh !"  said  Eden,  beginning  at  last  to  understand.  **  I  don't  know. 
I  know  nothing  about  your  rules, — ^your  system  of  racing  here,— 
your " 

••  Very  simple,"  said  Mr.  Duffil.    "You  subscribe  five  pounds." 

"  Yes,"  said  Eden.     «  Very  simple  that." 

**  You  get  up  at  five  o'clock  every  morning,  and  practise  down  to 
Ifiiey  in  a  two-oar." 

<*  Hem  1"  said  Eden,  who,  if  the  truth  must  be  known,  was  rather 
too  £>nd  of  his  bed  for  a  hero. 

*<  Then,  in  the  evening,  you  go  down  to  Sandford  in  the  regular 
rading-boat,  play  skittles,  and  come  up  again  best  pace,"  said  his  in- 
formant. 

"Ah!"  said  Eden,  "I see." 

"  The  diet  is  the  principal  thing,"  said  Mr.  Duffil.  "  You  are  fined 
a  shilling  every  time  you  touch  ice,  or  pastry,  or  drink  more  than  two 
glasses  of  wioe." 
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** Ob !"  said  Eden,  eyeing  his  friend's  glass,  anda  large  yase  of  ice 
whick  bad  just  been  placed  before  bimi  alternately. 

^  And  a  guinea  every  time  you  speak  to  a  pretty  girl,"  said  Mr. 
Duffil. 

**  Wbat's  tbat  for  V  asked  Eden. 

^  I  don't  know  exactly,"  said  Mr.  Duffil.  **  Tbey  say  it  tends  to-— 
to  make  one  effeminate^  I  believe." 

"*  Ah !"  said  Eden.  *«  I  really^-I  don't  think  I  should  like  it  much. 
I  mjf  what's  going  to  be  done?"  The  cloth  had  been  removed,  and 
the  jolly  mercer  had  been  called  upon  for  a  song,  not  in  vain. 

^  I  will  give  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Ravelall,  **  if  you  will  allow 
me,  one  I  had  the  honour  of  composing  myself  for  the  gentlemen  of  a 
certain  college,  which  shall  be  nameless,  on  the  occasion  of  their  com* 
mens  being  somewhat  unmercifully  curtailed  by  their  head,  b  ia 
caUed 

"THE  STARVED  STUDENTS*  STAVR 

«*0h!  feel  you  no  shame,  Mr.  Dean, 

For  your  pitifbl  *  Rules  of  Reduction  ?* 
Fire  and  famine  I  it  toon  will  be  seen 
That  we  can't  live,  like  snipes,  upon  suction. 

^  Who  can  doubt  but  you  like  <  qtunUum  miif,  P 
And  jou  have  it,  or  else  Pm  mistaken  ; 
Then,  sorel j,  you  should  not  q>eak  gruff 
Because  gentlenen  fry  their  own  bacon ; 

^  Because  noblemen  grndirons  keep, 
A  steak  or  a  kidney  to  put  on ; 
Or,  now  and  then  ride  ever  sheep. 
Being  compelled,  sit,  to  kill  their  own  mutton. 

•*  Axe  we  sent  here  apprenticed  to  cooks. 

To  learn  to  drass  laiks,  or  pluck  pigeons  7 
How  can  we  attend  to  our  books 
While  dangling  our  woodcocks  or  widgeons  ? 

**  A»  gentlemen,  gentlemen  treat ; 

Ajid  youll  never  have  reason  to  rue  it : 
But,  in  Heaven*s  name !  sir,  give  us  more  meat — 
Or  we'll — ^yes,  sir,  you*d  better  look  to  it. 

••^ We*ll  pull  down  old  Wolsey.  and  stew  him ; 
Ft  et  armU  the  larder  we'll  storm  ; 
We'll  appeal  to  some  JStad    nor  cease  through  hh» 
To  clamour  for  *  Victualling  Reform.' 

•«  And,  although  we  Aould  fail  in  this  measure, 
StUl  no  longer  we'll  bow  to  your  rod  ; 
For,  we'U  e'en  come  it  Nebuchadnezzar, 
And  eat  all  the  grass  in  'Tom  Quad.'" 

Tumultuous  cheers  from  the  whole  family  of  Brothers  crowned  the^ 
conclusion  of  the  merry  mercer's  endeavour  to  promote  the  hilarity  of 
the  meeting ;  in  the  midst  of  which  the  tbin,  shrill  treble  of  the,  by  this 
time»  uproarious  Walrus  was  distinctly  heard  above  the  universal  din. 

•*  I  say,**  screamed  he,  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Ravelall.  If  you'll 
just  write  me  a  bang-up  puff  about  the  Hierokosmion,  to  sing  at  pub* 
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lb  meetiiigs,  eb !  I  wouldn't — ^no,  that  I  wouldn't— gradge  finding 
jou  in  the  Irish  labourer's  dress,  a  stock,  and  a  pair  of  gaiters,  gratis 
for  nothing  all  the  year  round  ;— eh  ?  come,  that's  &ir :  or,  I  wouldn't 
mind,  if  it  couldn't  be  done  without,  flinging  you  a  flash  cut-away 
coat  in,  urith  fly-away  flaps,  and  buttons — Lord  bless  you ! — as  bang 
these  here  Bruounagem  concerns  of  the  Brothers,  or  whatever  they 
call  themselves,  all  to  bits— eh  ?" 

^  Silence  i"  shouted  Ravelall,  cramming  both  &ats  into  the  open 
month  of  the  obstreperous  Walrus,  who  had  long  ago  forgotten  all 
that  he  ever  knew  about  playing  it  gentlemanly;  and  "Silence!'' 
shouted  the  whole  chorus  of  Brothers.  The  vice-president  was  on 
his  legs.  He  was  proposing  the  health  of  their  inestimable  but  exiled 
president,  John  Raffleton,  Esq.,  and  his  speedy  return. 

Enthusiastically  was   that   toast   drunk,  and  majestically  did  the 
subject  thereof  glance  round  the  festive  board,  as,  after  a  glance  ex- 
pressive of  supreme  satisfaction  at  the  rapid  progress  which  the 
Walrus  was  evidently  making  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  jovial 
mercer  and  his  coadjutor  from  Brazen-Nose,  he  slowly  and  solemnly 
rose  to  return  thanks  for  the  honour  just  done  him.    He  commenced 
by  observing  that  hitherto,  in  addressing  them,  his  feelings  had  ever 
been,  like  the  champagne  before  them,  unadulterated  and  sparkling. 
But,  upon  the    present  occasion,  the  chalk  of  pain   was   mingled 
with  the   cream  of  pleasure — so  much  so  that  his  sensations  rather 
resembled  the  half-and-half  in  which  his  friend,  Mr.  Walrus,  had  in. 
dulged  at  the  villages,  where  they  had  halted  on  their  voyage.     (Se- 
vend  **  Hear,  hears!"  and  a  particularly  drunken  one  from  Mr.  Wal. 
rus.)     And  how  had  that  chalk  been  inserted?    By  whom  had  that 
half-and-half  been  compounded?     By  one  whose  very  name  would 
cast  a  cloud  over  their  present  happiness ;  by  one  whom  he  would 
leave  to  the  cries  of  his  own  conscience,  and  those  of  that  innocent 
babe,  to  whom*  he  trusted,  he  had  by  this  time  rendered  the  justice 
which  was  its  due.     That  individual— he  might  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  miscreant — had  doomed  him  to  a  temporary  exile  from  the  Bro- 
thers whom  he  had  loved  so  long  and  so  well.    (Loud  groans  and 
hisses.)     It  was  not  his  intention  to  expiate  upon  the  origin  or  merits 
of  that  festive  and  fraternal  society,  which  he  now  saw  around  him, 
he  feared,  for  the  last  time.     Everybody  knew,  who  knew  anything 
at  all,  that,  while  there  were  Political  Clubs,  Professional  Clubs,  Boat- 
ing Clubs,   Boxing  Clubs,  Singing  Clubs,  Archery  Clubs,   Military 
Clubs,  and  Naval  Clubs,  to  be  met  with  in  all  directions,  there  was 
but  one  club  which  had  for  its  express  aim  and  object,  its  sole  and  com- 
mon bond  of  union,  its  very  essence  of  fraternity,  the  promotion  of 
FUN !  (Tremendous  cheering.)     He  called  upon  them  all,  as  men 
and  brethren*  to  state  whether,  during  the  presidency  of  the  unworthy 
(**No!  no!")    individual  who  now  addressed  them,  the  cause  of 
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**JF\m"  had,  or  had  not,  been  promoted  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It 
would  be  egotism  on  his  part  to  recount  the  various  funny  exploits 
which  he  had,  as  a  member  of  the  brotherhood,  instigated,  participated 
in,  or  performed.  He  would'  not  pay  so  poor  a  compliment  to  the 
memory  of  any  individual  present  as  to  suppose  that  he  could  by  any 
possibility  have  forgotten  the  celebrated  cracker  case,  (•*  Hear,  hear  !**) 
when  squibs  were  inserted  in  the  box  intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
Prize  Poems  ;  and  the  Registrar  of  the  University  was  thrown  into 
fits,  which  lasted  ten  da3rs,  in  consequence.  Neither  could  he  imagine 
that  that  night — ^that  memorable  night — would  ever  fade  from  their 
memories,  when  a  chosen  band  of  Brothers  sallied  forth  with  carving- 
knives  from  a  late  supper,  scaled  the  school-railings,  and  brought  away 
the  noses  and  whiskers  of  three  out  of  the  thirteen  illustrious  stone 
busts  which  surmounted  them,  'ilie  abduction  of  the  sign-board  from 
the  **  Three  Goats,"  and  its  subsequent  elevation  over  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's door, — was  that  a  thing  to  be  forgotten  1  It  was  not :  neither 
was  the  similar  case  of  the  optician's  sign ;  the  gigantic  spectacles 
taken  forcibly  from  over  the  shop^oor,  and  adapted,  he  might  say,  by 
his  particular  request,  to  the  large  metal  proboscis  which  looked  down 
from  the  gates  of  Brazen-Nose  College.  In  all  these  feats,  trifling  as 
they  might  be,  he  might  without  vanity  be  permitted  to  remind  &em 
that  he,  as  their  president,  as  their  elder  brother,  had  played  a  pro. 
minent  part.  (Here  the  applause  became  perfectly  frightful.)  He 
trusted  that,  ere  he  that  night  left  them,  he  should  be  enabled  to  show 
them  yet  more  fun.  The  painful  part  of  his  duty  now  remained  for 
him  to  discharge.  He  must  resign  that  post,  which  would  ever  be 
cherished  by  him  in  memory  as  a  sign-post  which  pointed  back  to  the 
blissful  days  which  he  had  spent  among  them. 

The  orator  concluded  by  proposing  Mr.  Richardson  Lane,  of  Trini- 
ty,  as  their  future  president,  and  Mr.  Fluke,  of  Christ  Church,  as 
vice-president ;  and,  the  motion  being  carried  unanimously  and  univo. 
cally,  sat  down,  covered  with  applause  and  perspiration. 

Here  a  somewhat  inebriated  Brother  rose  to  propose  the  rather  cu- 
rious  toast  of  **  The  heallh  of  that  sporting  gentleman,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  kindly  permits  his  grounds  to  be  devoted  to  such  jolly 
meetings  as  the  present."  This  being  drunk,  another,  and  still  more 
inebriated  Brother,  suggested  the  propriety  of  the  admission  of  the 
statues  of  Cain  and  Abel  in  the  Brazen-nose  quadrangle  as  honorary 
members  of  the  Brothers'  Club.  This  was,  however,  overruled  by  the 
new  President,  whose  health  followed,  backed  by  a  long  and  somewhat 
inarticulate  speech ;  after  which  the  Brothers  got  rather  noisy,  and 
gradually  deserted  their  seats  to  join  in  the  classical  games  of  leap, 
frog  and  foot-racing.  And  a  truly  edif3ring  spectacle  it  was  to  see  the 
mild,  the  philanthropic  Wabrus  knuckling  down  for  everybody,  knock- 
ed down  by  everybody,  and  picked  up  by  Ravelall  on  purpose  to  be 
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knocked  down  aa  soon  as  any  body  was  ready  at  the  former  of  those 
noble  pastimes. 

At  last,  to  Eden's  unspeakable  delight,  Raffleton  proposed  that  they 
should  mount  the  two  jaded  wretches  of  quadrupeds  who  had  dragged 
the  house- boat,  and  revive  the  tilts  and  tournaments  of  bygone  days. 
This  device  was,  it  is  needless  to  say,  specially  designed  for  the  farther 
torture  of  the  unsuspecting  Walrus ;  who,  accordingly,  being  a  great 
deal  too  far  gone  to  make  any  resistance,  was  speedily  equipped  in  a 
table-cloth  for  a  mantle,  a  boat-hook  for  a  lance,  and  a  dish-cover  tied 
on  his  head  with  a  handkerchief  for  a  helmet     He  was  then  placed, 
forthwith,  upon  the  worst  horse,  and  ridden  at  by  Raffleton  with  another 
boat-hook  on  the  other  animal,  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at 
the  rate   of  two  severe  pokes  with  the  boat'liook  and  one  tumble  per 
minute,  to  the  excessive  gratification  of  the  Brothers  assembled, — ^par- 
ticularly those  who  owed  him  anything. 

*<  Bill  at  three  months,  eh  1"  said  Raffleton,  as  he  helped  to  pick  him 
up  for  the  last  dma 

Evening  closed  in  upon  the  frolicsome  festivities  of  the  Brothers  ; 
the  hour  for  parting  arrived ;  the  house-boat  was,  aAer  considerable 
difficulty  in  collecting  straggling  members  of  the  fraternity,  once  more 
manned  ;  the  four-oar  fastened  astern  ;  the  three  musicians  installed 
upon  the  roo^  and  a  merry  tune  struck  up  for  the  more  lively  of  the 
Brothers  to  dance  to ;  while  Messrs.  Raffleton,  Rfehardson  Lane,  and 
Duffil  sat  down  to  play  whist  with  a  **  Dummy  "  below.     This  amuse- 
ment, however,  they  were  shortly  compelled  to  abandon,  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Lane's  manifesting  a  strange  disposition  to  kick  the  aforesaid 
**  Dummy"  under  the  table  for  not  pla3ring  right,  as  he  said ;  and,  fail* 
ing  in  discovering  the  exact  pair  of  legs  belonging  to  that  much  caluno. 
nialed  gendeman,  kicking  all  those  that  he  could  find  instead.  ' 

Night  came  on  before  they  reached  Oxford  ;  but  there  was  a  moon 
for  those  on  deck,  and  a  lamp,  which  shone  dimly  down  upon  the  cabin, 
table,  shone  also  down  upon  three  figures.  One  of  these  was  passive, 
being  extended  at  full  length  upon  the  table  with  his  eyes  clewed  and 
his  mouth  open.     The  other  two  were  anxiously  inspecting  him. 

**  He's  sound  asleep  at  last,"  whispered  one  of  them.     It  was  the 
jovial  mercer. 
**!  see,"  was  the  answer.    **  Hush  !  I  think  it  will  do  now." 
And  Raffleton,  for  he  it  was,  went  cautiously  towards  a  little  cup- 
board.    When  he  returned  to  the  table,  one  hand  held  a  large  iron 
pot,  full  of  something  which  smeh  uncommonly  like  tar,  and  the  other 
a  small  canvass-bag. 
^  Now  then,"  whispered  Raffleton.    *'  Gently !" 
So  soundly  did  their  victim  slumber,— so  well  had  the  champagne 
done  its  work,— that  not  a  quiver  of  the  limbs,  not  a  murmur  of  the 
lips  escaped  from  the  lifeles8*looking  mass  of  humanity,  till  a  layer  of 
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tar»  and  a  thick  sprinklmg'of  featherg,  had  so  disguited  that  once  mild 
and  benevolent  countenance,  that  an  ornithologist  would  have  hailed  it 
aa  a  most  felicitous  and  full-grown  specimen  of  an  hitherto  undiscovered 
tribe  of  owls. 

«*  Bill  at  three  months,  eh  ?  "  said  the  late  president  of  the  Brothers' 
Club,  hardly  able  to  restrain  himself  and  Ravelall  from  shouting  aloud 
in  their  glee^ 

*•  This  is  delicious,''  said  &e  mercer.    ^  Hush !  hell  awake." 

The  fear  was  vain.  The  eyes  opened  once,  but  the  Walrus  saw 
not  out  of  them  ;  champagne  was  over  all  his  faculties, — he  was  in- 
sensible. 

As  the  clockli  gar?e  out  the  last  quarter  to  eleven,  a  long  procession 
might  have  been  seen  proceeding  through  several  by-lanes  in  the  direo- 
,tioD  of  -'^  College.  It  was  not  exactly  the  shortest  way  that  they 
took ;  but  it  was  the  quietest,     lliere  was  no  policeman  in  their  route. 

The  ibor  first  and  steadiest  of  the  procession  bore  a  man's  body 
and  an  owl's  head  along  upon  their  shoulders.  At  the  gate  of  the 
College  these  four  halted,  set  the  figure  upon  its  legs,  threw  a  handker. 
chief  over  its  head,  knocked,  entered  unchallenged  by  the  porter,  and 
halted  once  more  at  a  door  on  the  ground-floor.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
cession remained  outside  the  gates. 

The  handkerchief  was  removed, — the  figure  placed  upon  ito  knees 
at  the  door^ — a  tremendous  series  of  knocks  given, — and  a  retreat 
effected  to  their  companions  outside  the  gate. 

That  knock  was  no  common  knock.  He  who  heard  it  had  been  used 
to  knocks  of  all  kinds.  The  cunning  single  knock  of  a  dun  had  been 
fiimiliar  to  him  of  yore, — the  timid  double  knock  of  an  undergraduate 
was  his  daily  delight, — but  he  had  never  heard  such  a  knocking  as  this ! 
He  was  undressing,  but  he  rushed  out. 

To  have  seen  the  Reverend  Bumaby  Birch  at  any  time  would  have 
been  a  treat, — to  have  seen  him  in  a  flannel  waistcoat,  flannel  dressing- 
gown,  and  flannel  drawers,  a  great  treat ;  but  to  have  seen  him,  as  he 
now  stood,  with  the  face  of  astonishment  which  crowned  those  articles 
of  clothing,  wouki  have  been  a  treat  far  greater  than  either. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  Reverend  Burnaby  was  trying  to  remem- 
ber which  it  was, — Guy  Faux  Day,  or  the  First  of  May.  Neither 
Guy  Faux  nor  the  chimney-sweepers  wore  feathers  on  their  fece — 
it  could  be  neither.  In  speechless  horror  he  gazed  on  the  prostrate 
figure  before  him,  who  had  fallen  off  his  knees  on  his  head,  where  he 
lay  face  upwards. 

"Who — what — are  you?"  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  having 
ascertained  that  the  figure  did  not  bite. 

No  answer, — and  a  tremendous  shake  from  the  interrogator. 

■*•  Who  are  you  ? "  roared  he. 

^  Hier — Hiero^—"  came  faintly  from  the  feathers. 

**  Who's  Hiero?"  said  the  Reverend  Bumaby. 
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**  Kos — ^kosmion,"  said  the  feathers. 

•*  Eh  f"  screamed  the  Proctor. 

«*  Bro— brothers,"  in-articulated  the  feathers. 

**  What's  your  name  t"  shrieked  the  Reverend  Bumaby. 

**  It's — ^it's  on — my  shirt,'*  was  the  interesting  and  indistmct  reply. 

The  Reverend  Bumaby  grew  furious.  It  must  be  another  practical 
joke  of  the  departed  and  distinguished  foreigners.  He  rusheid  to  the 
opposite  door,  knocked  the  Rev.  James  Srailer  up,  and  held  a  consulta- 
tion over  him  of  the  feathers. 

At  last  an  undergraduate  who  was  passing  by,  amid  screams  of 
laughter,  recognised  the  proprietor  of  the  Hierokosmion. 

The  Reverend  James  Smiler  first  said  **  Grood  Heavens  \^  and  then 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  take  him  home.  Accordingly  they  sum- 
rooned  the  only  scout  not  cone  out  of  College,  and  dragged  their  half 
insensible  burthen  up  the  High  Street.  The  door  opened^  and  a  female 
mouth  with  it ;  there  was  a  fearful  scream,  and  the  talons  of  the  female 
Walrus  were  imbedded  in  the  cheeks  of  the  Reverend  Bumaby  Birch. 

**  Stand— stand  ofi)  woman  !"  roared  the  Reverend  Burnaby. 

••  Murder !"  screamed  the  Reverend  James  Smiler. 

••  rU  murder  everybody !"  burst  from  the  feminine  fury. 

**  Hurrah !"  said  the  undergraduate,  pulling  at  the  gown  of  the 
virago. 

*•  Who  did  itr  shouted  Mrs.  Walrus. 

«*rm  the  Proctor!*'  screamed  Burnaby. 

The  light  fell  upon  the  velvet  sleeves — he  was  the  Proctor.  In  an 
instant  his  assailant  fell  off,  cried  out  for  pardon,  caressed  the  feathers, 
and  sobbed  unceasingly. 

From  the  yard  of  the  Mitre,  about  twenty  individuals  witnessed 
die  whole  transaction.  They  saw  also  that  the  conflicting  parties  ap- 
peared to  part  amicably  at  last ;  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  this,  and  the 
door  was  closed  upon  the  feathers,  a  trhimphant  laugh  broke  from 
them.  It  is  supposed  from  this,  and  from  the  additional  circumstance 
of  one  of  the  party  taking  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  them  at  the  Angel, 
from  his  inquiring  for  sundry  articles  of  luggage  and  clothing  which 
had  been  sent  there  some  time  before,  from  his  shortly  after  ascending 
the  box  of  the  London  and  Worcester  mail,  as  well  as  from  the  words, 
^Bill  at  three  months,  eh?"  which  escaped  him  as  he  did  so, — that 
those  twenty  individuals  composed  the  brothers'  Club,  and  that  the 
passenger  to  London  was  no  other  than  their  rusticated  president. 


RECOLLBCTIONS  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

BT  TBS  AUTHOB  OF  THB  aKBTC&BOOK. 

DvRiNo  a  summer's  residence  in  the  old  Moorish  palace  of  the 
Alhambra,  of  which  I  have  already  given  numerous  anc^otesr  to  the 
public,  I  used  to  pass  much  of  my  time  in  the  beautiful  hall  of  the 
Abehcerrages,  beside  the  fountain  celebrated  in  the  tragic  story  of 
that  devot^  race.  Here  it  was  that  thirty -six  cavaliers  of  that  he- 
roic  line  were  treacherously  sacrificed,  to  appease  the  jealousy  or 
allay  the  fears  of  a  tyrant.  The  fountain,  which  now  throws  up  its 
feparl£]i^^  je^  and  sheds  a  dewy  freehness  around,  ran  red  with  the 
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noblest  blood  of  Granada ;  and  a  deep  stain  on  the  marble  paveoient 
is  still  pointed  out  by  the  cicerones  of  the  pile,  as  a  sanguinary  record 
of  the  massacre.  I  ha^e  regarded  it  with  the  same  determined  faith 
with  which  I  have  regarded  the  traditional  stains  of  Rizzio's  blood  on 
the  floor  of  the  chamber  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  at  Holyrood.  I 
thank  no  one  for  endeavouring  to  enlighten  my  credulity  on  such 
points  of  popular  belief.  It  is  like  breaking  up  the  shrine  of  the  pil- 
grim; it  IS  robbing  the  poor  traveller  of  hsdif  the  reward  of  his  toils ; 
K>r,  strip  travelling  of  its  historical  illusions,  and  what  a  mere  fag  you 
make  of  it ! 

For  my  part,  I  gave  myself  up,  during  my  sojourn  in  the  Alhambra, 
to  all  the  romantic  and  fabulous  traditions  connected  with  the  pile*  I 
lived  in  the  midst  of  an  Arabian  tale,  and  shut  my  eyes  as  much  as 
possible  to  everything  that  called  me  back  to  every-day  life ;  and,  if 
there  is  any  country  in  Elurope  where  one  can  do  so,  it  is  in  poor, 
wild,  legendary,  proud-spirited,  romantic  Spain,  where  the  old  magnifi- 
cent barbaric  spirit  still  contends  against  the  utilitarianism  of  modem 
civilisation. 

In  the  silent  and  deserted  halls  of  the  Alhambra,  surrounded  with  the 
insignia  of  regal  sway,  and  the  still  vivid  though  dilapidated  traces 
of  oriental  voluptuousness,  I  was  in  the  stronghold  of  Moorish  story, 
and  everything  spoke  and  breathed  of  the  glorious  days  of  Qranada 
when  under  the  dominion  of  the  crescent.  When  I  sat  in  the 
hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  I  suffered  my  mind  to  conjure  up  all  that 
I  had  read  of  that  illustrious  line.  In  the  proudest  days  of  Moslem 
domination,  the  Abencerrages  were  the  soul  of  everything  noble  and 
chivalrous.  The  veterans  of  the  family,  who  sat  in  the  royal  coun* 
cil,  were  the  foremost  to  devise  those  heroic  enterprises  which  carried 
dismay  into  the  territories  of  the  Christians ;  and  what  the  sages 
of  the  family  devised,  the  young  men  of  the  name  were  the  fore- 
most  to  execute.  In  all  services  of  hazard,  in  all  adventurous  forays 
and  hair-breadth  hazards,  the  Abencerrages  were  sure  to  wm  the 
brightest  laureb.  In  those  noble  recreations,  too,  which  bear  so  close 
an  affinity  to  war, — in  the  tilt  and  tourney,  the  riding  at  the  ring,  and 
the  daring  buU-fight, — still  the  Abencerrages  carried  off  the  palm. 
None  could  equal  them  for  the  splendour  of  their  array,  the  gallantry 
of  their  devices ;  for  their  noble  bearing  and  glorious  horsemanship. 
Their  open-handed  munificence  made  tli^m  the  idols  of  the  populace, 
while  their  \o(ty  magnanimity  and  perfect  faith  gained  them  golden 
opinions  from  the  generous  and  high  .minded.  Never  were  they  known 
to  decry  the  merits  of  a  rival,  or  to  betray  the  confidings  of  a  friend ; 
and  the  ^  word  of  an  Abencerrage"  was  a  guarantee  that  never  ad- 
roitted  of  a  doubt. 

And  then  their  devotion  to  the  fair !  Never  did  Moorish  beauty 
consider  the  fame  of  her  charms  established  until  she  had  an  Abencer- 
rage  for  a  lover ;  and  never  did  an  Abencerrage  prove  recreant  to  his 
vows*  Lovely  Granada!  City  of  delights!  Who  ever  bore  the 
fevours  of  thy  dames  more  proudly  on  their  casques,  or  championed 
them  more  gallantly  in  the  chivalrous  tilts  of  the  Vivarambla  ?  Or 
who  ever  made  thy  moon-lit  balconies,  thy  gardens  of  myrtles  and 
roses,  of  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates,  respond  to  more  tender 
serenades? 

I  speak  with  enthusiasm  on  this  theme ;  for  it  is  connected  with 
the  recollection  of  one  of  the  sweetest  evenings  and  vweetest  osm^ 
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that  ever  I   enjoyed  in  Spain.     One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the 

Spaniard    is,  to  sit  in  the  beautiful  summer  evenings,  and  listen  to 

traditioDal   ballads  and  tales  about  the  wars  of  the  Moors  and  Chris. 

tians,  and   the  *'  buenas  andanzas"  and  '*  grandes  hechas/^  the  ^  good 

fortunes*'  and    **  great  exploits"  of  the  hardy  warriors  of  yore.     It  is 

worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  many  of  these  songs,  or  romances,  as 

they  are  called,  celebrate  the  prowess  and  magnanimity  in  war,  and 

the  tenderness  and  fidelity  in  love,  of  the  Moorish  cavaliers,  once  their 

roost  formidable  and  heated  foes.     But  centuries  have  elapsed  to  eztin. 

guish  the  bigotry  of  the  zealot ;  and  the  once  detested  warriors  of 

Granada  are  now  held  up  by  Spanish  poets  as  the  mirrors.of  chivalric 

virtue. 

Such  was  the  amusement  of  the  evening  in  question.  A  number  of 
us  were  seated  in  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  listening  to  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  fascinating  beings  that  I  had  ever  met  with  in  my 
wanderings.  She  was  young  and  beautiful ;  and  light  and  ethereal  { 
full  of  fire,  ^d  spirit,  and  pure  enthusiasm.  She  wore  the  fanciful 
Andalusian  dress ;  touched  the  guitar  with  speaking  eloquence  ;  im. 
prevised  with  wonderful  &cility ;  and,  as  she  became  excited  by  her 
theme,  or  by  the  rapt  attention  of  her  auditors,  would  pour  forth  in 
the  richest  and  most  melodious  strains  a  succession  of  couplets  full 
of  striking  description  or  stirring  narration,  and  composed,  as  I  was 
assured,  at  the  moment.  Most  of  these  were  suggested  by  the  place, 
and  related  to  the  ancient  glories  of  Granada,  andthe  prowess  of  her 
chivalry.  The  Abencerrages  were  her  favourite  heroes ;  she  felt  a 
woman's  admiration  of  their  gallant  courtesy  and  high-souled  honour ; 
and  it  was  touching  and  inspiring  to  hear  the  praises  of  that  generous 
but  devoted  race  chanted  in  this  fated  hall  of  their  calamity  by  the  lip 
of  Spanish  beauty. 

Among  the  subjects  of  which  she  treated  was  a  tale  of  Moslem 
honour,  and  old-fashioned  Spanish  courtesy,  which  made  a  strong 
impression  on  me.  She  disclaimed  all  merit  of  invention,  however, 
and  said  she  had  merely  dilated  into  verse  a  popular  tradition  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  have  since  found  the  main  facts  inserted  at  the  end  of 
Conde's  History  of  the  Domination  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  story  itself 
embodied  in  the  form  of  an  episode  in  the  Diana  of  Montemayor.  From 
these  sources  I  have  drawn  it  forth,  and  endeavoured  to  shape  it  ac 
cording  to  my  recollection  of  the  version  of  the  beautiful  minstrel ;  but 
alas !  what  can  supply  the  want  of  that  voice,  that  look,  that  form,  that 
action,  which  gave  magical  effect  to  her  chant,  and  held  every  one  rapt 
in  breathless  admiration  1  Should  this  mere  travesty  of  her  inspired 
numbers  ever  meet  her  eye  in  her  stately  abode  at  Granada,  may  it 
meet  with  that  indulgence  which  belongs  to  her  benignant  nature. 
Happy  should  I  be  if  it  could  awaken  in  her  bosom  one  kind  recollec 
tion  of  the  lonely  stranger  and  sojourner  for  whose  gratification  she  did 
not  think  it  beneath  her  to  exert  those  fascinating  powers  which  were 
the  delight  of  brilliant  circles  ;  and  who  will  ever  recall  with  enthu- 
siasm the  happy  evening  passed  in  listening  to  her  strains  in  the  moon- 
lit  haJIs  of  the  Alhaihbra. 

Geoffbey  Cbaton. 

THE  ABENCERRAGE.— A  SPANISH  TALE. 
On  the  summit  of  a  craggy  hill,  a  spur  of  the  mountains  of  Ronda, 
stands  the  castle  of  AUora,  now  a  mere  ruiui  infested  by  bats  and 
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owlets,  but  in  old  times  one  of  the  strong  border  holds  of  the  Chris- 
tioDSy  to  keep  watch  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  warlike  kingdom  of 
Granada,  and  to  hold  the  Moors  in  check.  It  was  a  post  always  con* 
fided  to  some  well-tried  eommander  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
treat,  was  held  by  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez,  a  veteran  &med  both  among 
Moors  and  Christians,  not  only  for  his  hardy  feats  of  arms,  but  also  for 
that  magnanimous  courtesy  wliich  should  ever  be  entwined  with  ihe 
sterner  virtues  of  the  soldier. 

The  castle  of  AUora  was  a  mere  part  of  his  command  ;  he  was 
Alcayde,  or  military  governor  of  Antiquera,  but  he  passed  most  of  his 
time  at  this  frontier  post,  because  its  situation  on  the  borders  gave 
more  frequent  opportunity  for  those  adventurous  exploits  which  were 
the  delight  of  the  Spanish  chivalry.  His  garrison  consisted  of  fifty 
chosen  cavaliers,  all  well  mounted  and  well  appointed ;  with  these  he 
kept  viffilant  watch  upon  the  Moslems,  patrolling  the  roads,  and  paths, 
ana  denies  of  the  mountains,  so  that  nothing  could  escape  his  eye  ;  and 
now  and  then  signalizing  himself  by  some  dashing  foray  into  the  very 
Vega  of  Granadut. 

On  a  fair  and  beautiful  nisht  in  summer,  when  the  freshness  of  the 
evening  breeze  had  tempered  the  heat  of  day,  the  worthy  Alca3rde  sid- 
lied  forth,  with  nine  of  his  cavaliers,  to  patrol  the  neighbourhood,  and 
seek  adventures.  They  rode  qikietly  and  cautiously,  lest  they  should  be 
overheard  by  Moorish  scout  or  traveller  ;  and  kept  along  ravines  and 
hollow  ways,  lest  they  should  be  betrayed  by  the  glittering  of  the  full 
moon  upon  their  armour.  Coming  to  where  the  road  divided,  the  Al- 
cayde directed  five  of  his  cavaliers  to  take  one  of  the  branches,  while 
he,  with  the  remaining  four,  would  take  the  other.  Should  either 
party  be  in  danger,  the  blast  of  a  horn  was  to  be  the  signal  to  bring 
their  comrades  to  their  aid. 

The  party  of  hve  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  in  passing  through  a 
defile  overhung  with  trees,  they  heard  the  voice  of  a  man  singing. 
They  immediately  concealed  themselves  in  a  grove  on  the  brow  of  a  de- 
clivity, up  which  the  stranger  would  have  to  ascend.  The  moonlight, 
which  left  the  grove  in  deep  shadow,  lit  up  the  whole  person  of  the 
wayfarer  as  he  advanced,  acKi  enabled  them  to  distinguish  his  dress  and 
appearance  with  perfect  accuracy.  He  was  a  Moorish  cavalier ;  and  his 
noble  demeanour,  graceful  carriage,  and  splendid  attire,  showed  him  to 
be  of  lofly  rank.  He  was  superbly  mounted  on  a  dapple-grey  steed,  of 
powerful  frame  and  generous  spirit,  and  magnificently  caparisoned.  His 
dress  was  a  marlota,  or  tunic,  and  an  albemoz  of  crimson  damask 
fringed  with  gold.  His  Tunisian  turban,  of  many  folds,  was  of  sHk 
and  cotton  striped,  and  bordered  with  golden  fringe.  At  his  girdle 
hunff  a  scimitar  of  Damascus  steel,  with  loops  and  tassels  of  silk  and 
gold.  On  his  left  arm  he  bore  an  ample  target,  and  his  right  hand 
grasped  a  long  double.pointed  lance.  Thus  equipped,  he  sat  negli- 
gently on  his  steed,  as  one  who  dreamed  of  no  danger,  gazing  on  the 
moon,  and  singing,  with  a  sweet  and  manly  voice,  a  Moorish  love- 
ditty. 

Just  opposite  the  place  where  the  Spankh  cavaliers  were  concealed, 
was  a  small  fountain  in  the  rock,  beside  the  road,  to  which  the  horse 
turned  to  drink  ;  the  rider  threw  the  reins  on  his  neck,  and  continued 
his  song. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  coMferred  together;  they  were  all  so  pleased 
with  the  gallAQt  and  gentle  appeamnee  of  the  Moor  that  they  reaolved 
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Do%  Uf  iMcmi,  bM  to  cajMoK  hln^  1Hlid^  in  hk  1^^ 
to  be  ao  easy  task  ;  rashing,  therefore,  from  their  eonoealmeiity  they 
tlMNigftit  to  SQnroQod  and  seize  Urn.  Neter  were  men  more  misteken. 
To  gather  sp  his  rekis,  wheel  roood  Ins  steed,  braoe  his  hnckler,  and 
coQoh  his  lanoe,  was  the  wovk  of  an  instant ;  and  there  he  sat,  fixed 
like  a  oasUe  in  his  saddle,  beskle  the  fovnitain. 

The  Christian  caTali^rs  cbecked  their  stoeds,  and  reooenoitred  him 
warily,  loath  to  come  to  an  encounter  which  must  end  in  his  destruo- 
tkNi. 

The  Moor  now  hekl  a  parley  :  "*  If  yo«  he  true  knigfats,''  said  he, 
*  and  seek  fbr  hoaoorahle  ftune,  oome  on  singly,  and  I  *am  ready  to 
aeet  each  hi  soeoessioa ;  but,  if  yoa  be  mere  harkers  of  the  roadt  in- 
tent on  spoil,  come  all  at  once,  and  do  your  worst  !^' 

The  cavaliers  communed  far  a  moment  apart,  when  one,  advancing 
singly,  exclaimed  ;  **  Although  no  law  of  chivalry  obliges  us  to  risk  the 
loss  of  a  priae  when  clearly  in  our  power,  yet  we  wilnnffly  grant,  as  a 
courtesy,  what  we  might  reftise  as  a  right.  Valiant  Moor!  defend 
thyself!" 

8e  saying,  he  wheeled,  took  proper  distanee,  couched  his  lance,  and 
puttiDg  spurs  to  his  horse,  made  at  the  stranger.  The  latter  met  him 
in  mid  career,  transpierced  him  with  \As  lance,  and  threw  him  head, 
long  from  his  saddle.  A  second  and  a  third  succeeded,  but  were  un* 
honed  with  equal  facility,  and  thrown  to  the  earth,  sevei^  wounded. 
The  remaining  two,  seeing  their  comrades  thua  roc^y  treated,  forgot 
all  compact  of  coarteey,  and  charged  both  at  once  upon  the  Moor.  He 
parried  the  thrast  of  one,  but  was  woiHided  by  the  other  in  ^  thigh, 
and,  in  the  shock  and  confusion,  dropped  his  lance.  Thus  disarmed, 
and  ckieely  pressed,  he  pretended  to  fly,  and  was  hotly  pursued. 
Having  irawn  the  two  cavaliers  some  distance  from  the  spoVhe  sud* 
denly  wheeled  short  about,  with  one  of  those  dexterous  movements  for 
wfai<^  tin  Moorish  horsemen  were  renowned ;  passed  swiftly  between 
^m,  swuttg  himself  down  ftn>m  his  saddle,  so  as  to  catchup  his  lanoe ; 
then,  lightly  replacing  himself,  turned  to  renew  the  combat. 

Seeing  him  thus  fresh  for  the  encounter,  as^  if  just  issued  from  his 
tent,  one  of  fhe  cavaliers  put  his  lips  to  his  horn,  and  blew  a  blast  ^mt 
soon  brought  the  Alcayde  and  his  four  companions  to  the  spot. 

The  valiant  Naervaez^  seeing  three  of  his  cavaliers  extended  on  the 
earth,  and  two  others  hotly  engaged  with  the  Moor,  was  struck  with 
admiration,  and  coveted  the  contest  with  so  accomplished  a  warrior.  In* 
terfbriag  in  the  fight,  he  called  upon  his  foUbwers  to  desist,  and»  ad^ 
dvessing  die  Moor  with  courteous  words,  invited  him  to  a  more  equal 
combat>  The  latter  readily  accepted  the  challenge;  For  some  time 
dietr  contest  was  fierce  and  doubtfol,  and  the  Alcayde  had  need  of  idl 
his  skill  and  strength  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  his  antagonist.  The 
Moor,  however,'Was  exhausted' by  previous  fighting,  and  by  losrof  blood. 
He  no  longer  sat  his  horse  firmly,  nor  ma^iged  him  with  his  wonted 
skill.  Collecting  all  his  strength  for  a  last  assault,  he  rose  m  his  stnv 
mpa,  and  made  a  violent  thrust  with  his  lance ;  the  Alcayde  received 
it  apoo  his  shield,  and  at  the  same  time  wounded  the  Mo<Mr  in 
the  right  arm  ;  then,  closing  in  the  shock,  he  gnnped  him  in  his  arm% 
drafiged  him  firom  his  saddle,  and  foil  with  him  to  the  earth ;  when, 
putdi^  his  knee  upon  his  breast^  and  his  dagger  to  his  throaty 
«  Cavalier!"  exdaimed  he^ «« lender  tb^vslf  my  prisoner,  for  thy  life  is 
in  ray  haadS'f" 

VOL.  rv.  13 
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**  Kill  me  rather,"  replied  the  Moor,  <'fbr  death  would  be  lessgriev- 
OU8  than  loss  ofliberty. 

The  Alcayde,  however,  with  the  clemency  of  the  truly  brave,  assist- 
ed the  Moor  to  rise,  ministered  to  his  wounds  with  his  own  hands,  and 
had  him  conveyed  with  great  care  to  the  castle  of  Allora.  His  wounds 
were  slight,  and  in  a  few  days  were  nearly  cured ;  but  tbe  deepest 
wound  had  Veen  inflicted  on  his  spirit.  He  was  constantly  buried  in 
a  profound  melancholy* 

The  Alcayde,  who  had  conceived  a  ^reat  regard  for  him,  treated 
him  more  as  a  friend  than  a  captive,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  cheer 
him,  but  in  vain  ;  he  was  always  sad  and  moody,  and  when  on  the 
battlements  of  the  castle,  would  keep  his  eyes  turncKi  to  the  south  with 
a  fixed  and  wistful  gaze. 

^  How  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  the  Alcayde,  reproachfully,  '*that  you, 
who  were  so  hardy  and  fearless  in  the  field,  should  lose  all  spirit  in 
prison  t  If  any  secret  grief  preys  on  your  heart,  confide  it  to  me  as 
to  a  friend,  and  I  promise  you,  on  the  faith  of  a  cavalier,  that  you  shall 
have  no  cause  to  repent  the  disclosure." 

The  Moorish  knight  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Alcayde.  "  Noble 
cavalier,"  said  he,  *<  that  I  am  cast  down  in  spirit  is  not  from  my 
wounds,  which  are  slight ;  nor  from  my  captivity,  for  your  kindness 
has  robbed  it  of  all  gloom  ;  nor  from  my  defeat,  for  to  be  conquered  by 
so  accomplished  and  renowned  a  cavalier  is  no  disgrace.  But,  to 
explain  to  you  the  cause  of  my  grief,  it  is  necessary  to  give  you  some 
particulars  of  my  story  ;  and  this  I  am  moved  to  do  by  tbe  great 
sympathy  you  have  manifested  toward  me,  and  the  magnanimity  that 
shines  through  all  your  actions. 

^  Know,  then,  that  my  name  is  Abendaraez,  and  that  I  ar-^  of  the 
noble  but  unfortunate  line  of  the  Abencerrages  of  Granad  •  You 
have  doubtless  heard  of  the  destruction  that  fell  upon  c  it  race. 
Charged  whh  treasonable  designs,  of  which  they  were  entir  ly  inno- 
cent, many  of  them  were  beheaded,  the  rest  banished  ;  so  that  not  an 
Abencerrage  was  permitted  to  remain  in  Granada,  ^cepting  my 
father  and  my  uncle,  whose  innocence  was  proved,  even  to  the  sa- 
tis&ction  of  their  persecutors.  It  was  decreed,  however,  that, 
should  they  have  children,  the  sons  should  be  educated  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Granada,  and  the  daughters  should  be  married  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

^  Conformably  to  this  decree,  I  was  sent,  while  yet  an  infant,  to  be 
reared  in  the  fortress  of  Cartama,  the  worthy  Alcayde  of  which  was  an 
ancient  friend  of  my  Either.  He  had  no  children,  and  received  me 
into  his  family  as  his  own  child,  treating  me  with  the  kindness  and 
affection  of  a  father,  and  I  grew  up  in  the  belief  that  he  really  was  such. 
A  few  years  afterwards  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  ;  but  his 
tenderness  towards  me  continued  undiminished.  I  thus  grew  up  with 
Xarisa,  for  so  the  infant  daughter  of  the  Alcayde  was  called,  as  her 
own  brother,  and  thought  the  growing  passion  which  I  felt  for  her 
was  mere  fraternal  afiection.  I  beheld  her  charms  unfolding,  as  it 
were,  leaf  by  leaf^  like  the  morning  roae,  each  moment  disclosing 
fresh  beauty  and  sweetness. 

••  At  this  period  I  overheard  a  conversation  between  the  Alcayde 
and  his  confidential  domestic,  and  found  myself  to  be  the  subject 
*  It  is  time,'  said  he, '  to  apprise  him  of  his  parentage,  that  he  may 
adopt  a  career  in  life.      I  have  deferred  the  communication  as  k>ng 
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as  possible*  through  reluctance  to  infonn  him  that  he  is  of  a  proscribed 

and  an  unlucky  race/ 
**This    intelligence  would  have    overwhelmed  me  at  an    earlier 

period ;  but  the  intimation  that  Xarisa  was  not  my  sister  operated 

like  magic,  and  in  an  instant  transformed  my  brotherly  afifection  into 

ardent  love. 
*^I  sought    Xarisa,  to  impart  to   her  the  secret  I  had  learned.    I 

found  her  in  the  garden,  in  a  bower  of  jessamines,  arranging  her 

beautiful  hair  by  the  mirror  of  a  crystal  fountain.  The  radiance  of 
her  beauty  dazzled  me.  I  ran  to  her  with  open  arms,  and  she  re. 
ceived  me  with  a  sister's  embraces.  When  we  had  seated  our* 
selves  beside  the  fountain,  she  began  to  upbraid  me  for  leaving  her  so 
long  alone. 

^  In  reply,  I  informed  her  of  the  conversation  I  had  overheard. 
The  recital  shocked  and  distressed  her.  '  Alas !'  cried  she, '  then  is 
our  happiness  at  an  end !' 

** «  How  !*  exclaimed  I,  *  wilt  thou  cease  to  love  me,  because  I  am 
not  thy  brother?' 

« *  Not  so,*  replied  she ;  *but  do  you  not  know  that  when  it  is  once 
known  we  are  not  brother  and  sister,  we  can  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  be  thus  always  together!' 

**  In  fact,  from  that  moment  our  intercourse  took  a  new  character. 
We  met  often  at  the  fountain  among  the  jessamines ;  but  Xarisa  no 
longer  advanced  with  open  arms  to  meet  me.  She  became  reserved 
and  silent,  and  would  blush  and  cast  down  her  eyes,  when  I  seated 
myself  beside  her.  My  heart  became  a  prey  to  the  thousand 
doubts  and  fears  that  ever  attend  upon  true  love.  I  was  restless  and 
uneasy,  and  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  unreserved  intercourse 
that  had  existed  between  us,  when  we  supposed  ourselves  brother 
and  sister ;  yet  I  would  not  have  had  the  relationship  true  for  the 
world. 

•*  While  matters  were  in  this  state  between  us,  an  order  came  from 
the  king  of  Granada  for  the  Alcayde  to  take  command  of  the  for. 
tress  of  Coyn,  which  lies  directly  on  the  Christian  frontier.  He 
prepared  to  remove  with  all  his  family,  but  signified  that  I  should 
remain  at  Cartama.  I  exclaimed  against  the  separation,  and  declared 
that  I  could  not  be  parted  from  Xarisa.  '  That  is  the  very  cause,' 
said  he,  *why  I  leave  thee  behind.  It  is  time,  Abendaraez,  that 
thou  shouldst  know  the  secret  of  thy  birth — that  thou  art  no  son  of 
mine,  neither  is  Xarisa  thy  sister.'  *I  know  it  all!'  exclaimed  I, 
*  and  I  love  her  with  tenfold  the  affection  of  a  brother.  You  have 
brought  us  up  together;  you  have  made  us  necessary  to  each 
other's  happiness;  our  hearts  have  entwined  themselves  with  our 
growth;  do  not  now  tear  them  asunder.  Fill  up  the  measure  of 
your  kindness ;  be  indeed  a  father  to  me,  by  giving  me  Xarisa  for  my 
wife.' 

**  The  brow  of  the  Alcayde  darkened  as  I  spoke.  *  Have  I  then 
been  deceived  V  said  he.  *  Have  those  nurtured  in  my  very  bosom 
been  conspiring  against  me  ?  Is  this  your  return  for  my  paternal 
tenderness  ? — to  beguile  the  affections  of  my  child,  and  teach  her  to 
deceive  her  father?  It  was  cause  enough  to  refuse  thee  the  hand  of 
my  daughter  that  thou  wert  of  a  proscribed  race,  who  can  never 

approach  the  walls  of  Granada.     This,  however,  I  might  have  passed 
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OTer ;  but  never  wiU  I  give  my  daughter  ta  a  man  who,  has  esileavour* 
ed  to  win  her  from  me  by  deception.* 

*^  All  my  attempts  to  vindicate  myself  and  Xariisa  were  ttnavailing. 
I  retired  in  anguish  from  his  presence,  and»  seekbg  Xarisa«  told  her  of 
this  blow,  which  was  worse  than  death  to  me.  *  Aarisa«'  said  l»  '  we 
part  for  ever !  I  shall  never  see  thee  more  f  Thy  father  will  guard 
thee  rigidly.  Thy  beauty  and  his  wealth  will  soon  attract  some  hap- 
pier rivaU  And  I  shall  be  forgotten !' 

^  Xarisa  reproached-  me  with  my  want  of  feithi  and  promised,  me 
eternal  constancy.  I  still  doubted  and  desponded,  until,  moved  l^ 
my  anguish  and  despair,  she.  agreed  to  a  secret  union.  Our  espousala 
made,  we  parted,  with  a  promise  on  her  part  to  send  me  word  from 
Coyn,  should  her  father  absent  himself  from  the  fortress.  The  very 
day  afier  our  secret  nuptials,  I  beheld  the  whole  train  of  the  Alcayde 
depart  from  Cartama ;  nor  would  he  admit  me  to  his  presence,  or 
permit  me  to  Ind  fiurewell  to  Xarisa.  I  remained  at  Cartama,  some- 
what pacified  in  spirit  by  this  seorat  bond  of  union ;  but  everything 
around  me  fed  my  passion,  and  reminded  me  of  Xarisa.  I  saw  ^ 
wiadows  at  which  I  had  so  olten  beheld  her.  I  wandered  through  the 
apartment  she  had  inhabited,  the  chamber  in  which  she  had  slept.  I 
visited  the  bower  of  jessamines,  and  lingered  beside  the  fountain  in 
which  sh&  had  delighted.  Everything  recalled  her  to  my  imagination, 
and  filled  my  heart  with  tender  melancholy. 

^  At  length  a  confidential  servant  brought  me  word  that  her  father 
was  to  depart  that  day  for  Granada  on  a  short  absence,  inviting  me  to 
hasten  to  Coyn,  describing  a  secret  portal  at  which  I  should  apply,  and 
the  signal  by  which  I  would  obtain  admittance. 

^  If  ever  you  have  loved,  most  valiant  Alcayde,  you  may  judge  of 
the  transport  of  my  bosom.  That  very  night  I  arrayed  myself  in 
Boy  most  gallant  attire,  to  pay  due  honour  to  my  bride,  and  arming 
myself  against  any  casual  attack,  issued  forth  privately  from  Cartama. 
You  know  the  rest,  and  by  what  sad  fortune  of  war  I  found  myself, 
instead  of  a  happy  bridegroom  in  the  nuptial  bower  of  Coyn,  van- 
quished, wounded,  and  a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  AJlora.  The 
term  of  absence  of  the  father  of  Xarisa  is  nearly  expired.  Within 
three  days  he  will  return  to  Coyn,  and  our  meeting  will  no  longer 
be  possible.  Judge  then  whether  I  grieve  without  cause,  and  whe- 
ther I  may  not  well  be  ezciused  for  showing  impatience  under  con- 
finement." 

Don  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez^  was  greatly  moved  by  this  recital ;  for» 
though  more  used  to  rugged  war  than  scenes  of  amorous  softness,  he 
was  of  a  kind  and  generous  nature. 

<'  Ahendaraez,"  said  he,  '*  I  did  not  seek  thy  confidence  to  gratify 
an  idle  curioei^s  It  grieves  me  much  that  the  good  fortune  which 
delivered  thee  mto  my  hands  should  have  marred  so  fair  an  enter- 
prise. Give  me  thy  faith  as  a  true  knight  to  return  prisoner  to  my 
castle  within  three  days,  and  I  will  grant  thee  permission  to  accom- 
plish thy  nuptials.'' 

The  Ahenoerrage.  would  have  thrown  himself  at  his  feet  to  pour 
out  protestations  of  eternal  gratitude,  but  the  Alcayde  prevented 
him.  Calling  in  his  cavaliers,  he  took  the  Abencerrage  by  the  right 
hand  in  their  presence,  exclaiming  solemnly,  **  You  promise,  on  the 
fiutbof  a  cavaher,  to  return  to  my  castle  of  Allora  within  three  days, 
and  render  yourself  my  prisoner?"  And  the  Abencerrage  said,  **  I 
promise.** 
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Tben  said  the  Aloayde,  **  Go !  ahd  mHy  good  fortane  attend  you  { 
If  you  require  any  safeguard,  I  aud  n^  cavaliers  are  ready  to  be  your 
coinpaDions«" 

The  Abencerrage  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Alcayde  Id  grateful  ac« 
knowledgmeDt.  "Give  ine»''  said  he^  '*iny  own  armour  and  my 
steed,  aiMl  I  require  no  guard*  It  is  not  likely  that  1  shah  again  meet 
with  so  valorous  a  foe." 

The  shades  of  night  had  &llen  when  the  tramp  of  the  da|)ple  grey 
steed  resounded  over  the  draw.hridge,  and  immediately  fliterwards 
Ifae  light  clatter  of  hoofis  along  the  road  bespoke  the  fleetness  with 
which  the  vouthfui  lover  hastened  to  his  bride.  It  was  deep  night 
when  the  Moor  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Cojm.  He  silently  and  cau* 
tiously  walked  his  panting  steed  under  its  dark  walls,  and,  having 
nearly  passed  round  them,  came  to  the  portal  denoted  by  Xarisa* 
He  paused  and  looked  round  to  see  that  he  was  not  observed,  and 
then  knocked  three  times  with  the  butt  of  his  lance.  In  a  little  while 
the  portal  was  timidly  unclosed  by  the  duenna  of  Xarisa.  **  Alas ! 
senor,"  said  she,  **  what  has  detained  you  thus  long  t  Every  night 
iiave  I  watched  for  you,  and  my  lady  is  sick  at  heart  with  doubt  and 
anxiety. '^ 

The  Abencerrage  hung  his  lance,  and  shield,  and  scimitar  agauut 
"the  wall,  and  then  Mowed  the  duenna  with  silent  steps  up  a  winding 
staircase  to  the  apartment  of  Xarisa.  Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to 
xiescribe  the  raptures  of  that  meeting.  Time  flew  too  swiftly^  and 
the  Abencerrage  had  nearly  forgotten  until  too  late  his  promise  to 
return  a  prisoner  to  the  Alcayde  of  Albra.  The  recollection  of  it 
came  to  him  with  a  pang»  and  suddenly  awoke  him  firom  his  dream 
of  bliss.  Xarisa  saw  his  altered  looks,  and  heard  with  alarm  his 
stifled  sighs  ;  but  her  countenance  brightened  when  she  heard  the 
cause.  '*  Let  not  thy  spirit  be  cast  down,"  said  she,  throwing  her 
white  arms  around  him.  '*  I  have  the  keys  of  my  fiither's  treasures  ; 
eend  ransom  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  Christian,  and  Remain 
with  me." 

''No,"  said  Ahendaraez,  '*I  have  given  my  word  to  return  in 
person,  and,  like  a  true  knight,  must  fulfil  my  promise.  After  that, 
fortune  must  do  with  me  as  it  pleases." 

.    **  Then,"  said  Xarisa,  **  I  will  accompany  thee.    Never  shtdl  yo« 
return  a  prisoner,  and  I  remain  at  liberty." 

The  Abencerrage  was  transported  with  joy  at  this  new  proof  of 
devotion  m  his  beautiful  bride.  All  preparatioBS  were  speedily 
made  for  their  departure.  Xarisa  mounted  behind  the  Moor  on  iaa 
powerful  steed;  they  left  the  castle  walls  before  day.break,  nor  chd 
they  pause  until  they  arrived  at  the  gale  of  the  castle  of  AUora, 
which  was  flung  wide  to  receive  them. 

Alighting  in  the  court,  the  Abencerrage  supported  the  steps  of  his 
trembung  bride,  who  remained  closely  veiled*  into  the  presence  of 
Rodrigo  de  Narvaez.  «« Behold,  valiant  Akayde,"  said  he,  **  the  wi^ 
in  which  an  Abencerrage  keeps  his  word.  I  promised  to  return  to 
thee  a  prisoner,  but  I  deliver  two  captives  into  your  power.  Behold 
Xarisa,  and  judge  whether  I  grieved  without  reason  over  the  loss  of 
soeh  a  treasure.  Receive  us  as  yoiv  own,  for  I  eoaflde  my  life  and 
her  honour  to  your  hands." 

The  Alcayde  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  lady,  and 
the  noble  spirit  of  the  Moor.    "I  know  not,"  said  he,  ♦•whiobof 
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3rou  surpasses  the  other ;  but  I  know  that  my  castle  is  graced  and 
honoured  by  your  presence.  Enter  into  it,  and  consider  it  your  own 
while  you  deign  to  reside  with  me." 

For  several  days  the  lovers  remained  at  Allora,  happy  in  each 
other's  love,  and  in  the  friendship  of  the  brave  Alcayde.  The  latter 
wrote  a  letter  full  of  courtesy  to  the  Moorish  king  of  Granada,  relat- 
ing the  whole  event,  extolling  the  valour  and  good  faith  of  the  Aben- 
cerrage,  and  craving  for  him  the  royal  countenance. 

The  King  was  moved  by  the  story,  and  was  pleased  with  an  op- 
portunity  of  showing  attention  to  the,  wishes  of  a  gallant  and  chival- 
roos  enemy ;  for  though  he  had  often  suffered  from  the  prowess  of 
Don  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez,  he  admired  the  heroic  character  he  had 
gained  throughout  the  land.  Calling  the  Alcayde  of  Coyn  into  his 
presence,  he  gave  him  the  letter  to  read.  The  Alcayde  turned  pale, 
and  trembled  with  rage  on  the  perusaL  *' Restrain  thine  anger," 
said  the  ]king ;  "  there  is  nothing  that  the  Alcayde  of  Allora  could 
ask  that  I  would  not  mnt,  if  in  my  power.  Go  thou  to  Allora; 
pardon  thy  children ;  tcie  them  to  thy  home.  I  receive  this  Aben- 
cerrage  into  my  favour,  and  it  will  be  my  delight  to  heap  benefits 
upon  you  all.*' 

The  kmdline  ire  of  the  Alcayde  was  suddenly  appeased.  Ho, 
hastened  to  Allora,  and  folded  his  children  to  his  bosom,  who  would 
have  fallen  at  his  feet.  The  gallant  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez  gave  liberty 
to  his  prisoner  without  ransom,  demanding  merely  a  promise  of  his 
friendship.  He  accompanied  the  youthful  couple  and  their  father  to 
Coyn,  where  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings. 
When  the  festivities  were  over,  Don  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez  returned  to 
his  fortress  of  Allora. 

After  his  departure,  the  Alcayde  of  Coyn  addressed  his  children  : 
"  To  your  hands,"  said  he,  "  I  confide  the  disposition  of  my  wealth. 
One  of  the  first  things  I  charge  you,  is  not  to  forget  the  ransom  you 
owe  to  the ,  Alcayde  of  Allora.  His  magnanimity  you  can  never 
repay,  but  you  can  prevent  it  from  wronging  him  of  his  just  dues. 
Give  him,  moreover,  your  entire  friendship ;  for  he  merits  it  fully, 
though  of  a  different  faith," 

The  Abencerrage  thanked  him  for  his  generous  proposition,  which 
80  truly  accorded  with  his  own  wishes.  He  took  a  large  sum  of  gold, 
and  inclosed  it  in  a  rich  coffer,  and,  on  his  own  part,  sent  six  beau- 
tiful  horses,  superbly  caparisoned,  with  six  shields  and  lances, 
mounted  and  embossed  with  gold.  The  beautiful  Xarisa  at  the  same 
time  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Alcayde,  filled  with  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  friendship ;  and  sent  him  a  box  of  fragrant  cypress  wood, 
containing  linen  of  the  finest  quality  for  his  person.  The  valiant 
Alcayde  disposed  of  the  present  in  a  characteristic  manner.  The 
horses  and  armour  he  shared  among  the  cavaliers  who  had  accom- 
panied him  on  the  night  of  the  skirmish.  The  box  of  cypress  wood 
and  its  contents  he  retained  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  Xarisa,  and 
sent  her  by  the  hands  of  the  messenger  the  sum  of  gold  paid  as  a 
ransom,  entreating  her  to  receive  it  as  a  wedding  present.  This 
courtesy  and  magnanimity  raised  the  character  of  the  Alcayde  Ro. 
drigo  de  Narvaez  still  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  Moors,  who 
extolled  him  as  a  perfect  mirror  of  chivalric  virtue ;  and  from  that 
time  forward  there  was  a  continual  exchange  of  good  offices  between 
them. 
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THE  PHANTOM  FUNERAL. 

At  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  scene  which  in  a  former 
legend  we  described,  there  is  a  winding  passage  through  the  hills, 
w^ch  leads  to  a  very  narrow  and  precipitous  defile,  called  Glenshee, 
or  Glensheich, — that  is  to  say,  the  Valley  of  Spirits.  The  glen  itself 
is  formed  by  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  which  fall,  many  of  them,  in 
a  sharp  declivity,  for  several  hundred  feet,  and  is  in  its  gorge  filled 
with  the  waters  of  a  small  dark  lake,  over  which  no  ray  of  sunshine 
has  ever  been  known  to  shed  a  character  of  gladness.  Along  its  fiu'- 
ther  margin  there  occur  here  and  there  nooks  or  corners  of  table.land. 
Narrow  they  are,  and  always  of  a  grotesque  formation  ;  for  the  hills 
are  peculiarly  wild  and  sterile  in  their  character,  inasmuch  as  a 
shelving  mass  of  debris  is  the  only  surface  which  many  of  them 
present,  while  others  are  composed  entirely  of  broken  and  rugged 
rocks.  Tet,  although  jiarrow,  there  was  a  time  when  one,  and  not 
the  broadest,  of  these  table  lands  sustained  a  hearth  round  which  a 
poor  but  honest  family  were  wont  to  assemble.  The  hut  which  con- 
tained that  hearth  was  indeed  of  the  very  humblest  order.  It  lay  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  the  precipice  ;  and,  save  that  its  wicker  chinmey 
emitted  at  all  seasons  a  delicate  wreath  of  smoke,  something  more  than 
a  careless  glance  would  have  been  required  to  convince  you  that  such 
a  thing  was  there.  Moreover,  round  it,  or  near  at  hand,  were  such 
traces  of  man's  industry  as  such  a  spot  might  alone  be  expected 
to  exhibit.  A  patch  of  green  was  beside  the  cabin  door,  which,  from 
the  strong  contrast  it  presented  to  the  brown  and  stunted  herbage 
Bear,  you  were  at  no  loss  to  determine  must  be  a  potatoe  field.  A 
couple  of  goats,  too,  were  tethered  beside  the  threshold  :  while  a  few 
fowls,  less  than  half-domesticated,  scraped  a  scanty  subsistence  for 
themselves  from  among  the  roots  of  the  heather.  But  in  other 
respects  sign  there  was  none,  that  in  this  melancholy  defile  man  had 
set  up  his  rest;  for  the  very  roof  of  the  cottage  waved  with  long 
rank  grass,  and  the  blue-beli  and  wild  thyme  were  abundantly  inter- 
mixed with  it. 

Wild  as  Glenshee  is,  however,  and  desolate  and  lonely,  there  are 
not  wanting  features  here  and  there  which  efiectually  redeem  it  from 
the  hazard  of  being  condemned  as  utterly  repulsive.  A  clear  moun- 
tain stream  comes  tumbling  down  the  hill,  making  the  ear  glad  with 
its  everlasting  music,  and  falls  into  the  lake,  not  till  it  has  threaded  its 
way  for  a  long  space  amid  overhanging  rows  of  mountain-ash  and  the 
delicate  alder.  Over  its  banks,  too,  the  sward  grows  rich  and  sweet, 
as  if  the  soil  were  fertilized  by  the  course  of  the  torrent ;  while  here 
and  there  the  intervention  of  a  rock  gathers  the  waters  into  a  heap,  that 
they  may  spring  ofi*  afg^  in  a  tiny  cataract  of  .the  most  pellucid  beauty. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  rivulet  in  question  flows  westward^ — a  cir- 
cumstance not  to  be  overlooked,  as  connected  with  the  burthen  of  our 
history ;  for  streams  which  take  this  course  have  a  virtue  peculiarly 
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their  own.  When  the  shi^dows  of  the  trees  &11  on  themi  or  of  the 
rocks»  or  eyen  of  the  doudis  «ibove»  they  become  scrolls  jo  whicsh  the 
fiivoured  among  men  ^  may  read  strange  matters  ;"  and  many  a  time 
and  oft  has  this  particular  rivulet  shown  to  the  eyes  which  studied  them 
events  that  were  to  come. 

A  good  many  years  ago»  the  but  of  which  I  have  spoken  waa 
inhabited  by  old  Robin  Ure,  the  shepherd  of  Glenshee,  a  thoughtful 
and  somewhat  conteoipfetive  man,  who  had  arrived  at  one  of  the 
latter  stages  of  human  existence,  through  some  enjoyment,  and  a 
good  deal  of  sufiering.  Robin  was  one  of  those  philosophers  <^ 
nature's  forming,  who  feel  that  perfect  happiness  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected  upon  ea^  and  who  therefore  school  themselves  to  bear  with 
patience,  to  look  back  with  resignation  and  forward  in  hope.  Robin 
was  also  a  religious  man  in  hi^  own  peculiar  way  ;  for,  though 
he  seldom  went  to  church,  from  which,  indeed,  his  occupation  cut 
him  off,  he  carried  his  Bible  with  him  to  the  hill-side,  and  read  it 
ffratefully.  And  much  need  there  was  that  Robin  should  find  both 
there,  and  in  the  world  of  imasination  which  his  native  poetry 
created,  some  solace  for  the  trim  which  the  world  of  busy  men 
brought  him.  He  had  a  kind,  cheerful,  and  industrious  oartner, 
to  be  sure,  who  used  her  best  endeavours  to  render  his  home  happy  i 
but,  woe  b  me!  even  the  tenderness  of  a  wife  will  not  always 
suffice  if  it  come  alone.  Out  of  the  seven  children,  all  of  them 
daughters,  whom  God  had  ^ven  them,  one  only  survived  ;  and  she, 
albeit  the  very  apple  of  their  eyes,  was  to  her  parents  a  source  oif 
unremitting  anxie^.  She  was  a  fragile  and  a  delicate  thing,  tender, 
and  sensitive  in  her  frame,  which  was  but  little  adapted  to  struggle 
against  the  rude  blasts  of  her  native  den,  and  the  privations  to 
ymich  at  times  she  was  subjected.  Indeed  Marv,  or,  as  the  wild  and 
poetic  dialect  of  the  glen  has  it,  Mari,  was  a  living  instance  of  that 
caprice  of  nature,  which  plants  flowers  in  a  glacier,  and  scatters  rills 
through  a  desert  waste.  Y  et  hers  was  not  a  mere  ph3rsical  debiHty, 
— that  is  to  say,  the  feebleness  of  the  frame  had  a  deeper  source  than 
ordinary  disease.  The  order  of  her  destiny  had  entailed  upon  Mari 
a  supernatural  gift,  which  sapped  the  foundations  of  her  life,  and 
stript  her  of  every  source  of  mterest  and  enjoyment  belonging  to 
her  sex  and  to  her  nature.  She  was  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
second-siffht, — that  strange  and  most  mvsterious  faculty,  which  may 
be  traceano  where  except  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  from  her  very  cradle  she  had  been  an  object  of 
awe,  1  had  almost  said  of  terror,  even  to  those  who  loved  her  with  the 
tenderest  affection.  Accordingly  the  poor  child  grew  almost  to  wo* 
man's  estate  without  having  even  an  ordinary  acquaintanee  with  any 
beyond  her  own  narrow  family  circle  ;  and,  as  Robin  and  his  wire 
could  not  fail  to  &11  in  some  degree  under  the  shadow  of  their  un* 
happy  child's  proscription,  a  stranger  within  the  narrow  vale  of 
Glenshee — unless,  indeed,  it  might  he  Murdoch,  the  shepherd  of  the 
opposite  mountain,  who  sometimes  came  with  a  bonoet-full  of  black- 
berries, or  a  lamb's-skin  for  Marias  winter  bed.quilt, — would  have  been 
almost  as  much  an  object  of  curiosity  as  Gulliver  in  Brobdignag,  or 
the  first  ship  to  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  Yet,  as  matters  stood 
within,  the  household  of  Glenshee  was  by  no  means  an  unhappy  one, 
when  the  spirit  of  the  lonely  maiden  rested  from  the  trouble  of  its 
waters ;  for  in  the  long  nights  of  winter,  when  the  wooden  boards 
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were  dsmwii  snugly  over  the  window,  and  ^  k)gs  of  dried  fir  glowed 

•od  CTttckled  on  the  hearth,  the  good  wife  turned  her  wheel  cheerily, 

•id  Mari  rested  her  chin  upon  her  fiither'a  knee,  and  turned  up  to 

hhn  the  luaCroua  eyes  which  seemed  to  form  quite  the  largest  hafr  of 

^  pale   face  they  lighted,  to  listen  to  the  wonders  of  wild  poene 

which  he  drew  £rom  a  Gae^  Tolume  of  Ossian, — the  commonest 

study  of  0uch  among  the  Highlanders  as  study  at  alL    When  sum- 

BMT  oame  again,  the  wizard  maiden  loved  well  to  carry  to  the  moun. 

tun's  brow  afar  off  the  broth  or  eowens  which  formed  her  fiither's 

sim^  meal^  and  to  linger  upon  some  bare  peak  which  overhnog  ti)6 

kke,  till  the  sun  went  ^wn  in  his  glory,  and  the  stars  came  forth 

m  their  gentleness.    For  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  strange 

malady,  if  malady  it  may  be  called,  that  the  fit  of  inspiration  nettW 

comes  when  the  seer  may  desire  its  coming,  nor  admits  of  control  or 

repressioiu     There  is,  and  there  has  been,  divination  everywhere* 

The  P3rthonee8  of  old,  the  astrologer  of  the  middle  ages,  the  fortune- 

leUer  of  cor  own  times,  all  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  intercourse  with 

noseen  powere  which  they  control ;  but  the  second^ight  is  peculiar  to 

the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  a  heavy  burthen  it  is  upon  those  indL. 

viflhials  on  whom  destiny  mi^  lay  it. 

.  RAari  was  standing  on  the  thr^hold  of  her  fifteenth  year  when  my 
tab  commenees,  though  her  weak  frame  and  stinted  proportions  did 
not  seem  to  claim,  by  several  years,  a  period  of  life  so  far  advanced 
towards  maturity.  If  the  healthful  breeze  of  the  mountains  had 
blown  upon  her  cheek  with  the  invigorating  influence  which  so  often 
attends  upon  it,  she  would  probably  have  been  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
her  peculiar  style  of  peasant  loveliness ;  for  her  features  were  regular 
and  opeBf  and  in  the  period  of  health,  which  she  occasionally  enjoyed, 
Irore  an  expression  of  touching  sweetness  which  spoke  to  the  heart. 
She  had  a  beseeching  light  in  her  deep  grey  eyes,  which  gave  you  an 
impression  that  there  was  some  fervent  and  unuttered  desire  within 
which  this  world  could  not  grant ;  and  the  melancholy  languor  of 
the  other  features,  and  the  frequency  with  which  her  face  was  turned 
towards  heaven,  suggested  the  idea  that  her  longing  was  to  be  at  rest. 
One  clear,  blue,  biting  evening  at  the  end  of  October,  that  beautiful 
Scottish  season  when  the  varied  covering  of  tree  and  mountain  is  yet 
stationary  under  the  bright  frosty  atmosphere  of  winter,  Murdoch,  the 
shepherd,  took  his  way  up  the  margin  of  Lochshee  with  his  plaid  drawn 
romul  him,  and  his  bonnet  pulled  over  his  eyes,  in  testimony  of  the 
sharpness  of  the  air.  The  breeze  came  keenly  over  the  mountain, 
lops,  and  swept  the  atmosphere  of  every  trace  of  cloud  or  haze; 
bm  without  rippling  the  surfece  of  the  water,  which  lay,  as  usual, 
dark,  clear,  and  motionless,  as  if  under  the  spell  of  some  view- 
hes  influence.  The  leaves  of  the  mountain-ash  were  felling  with 
that  sad  eighing  motion,  which  seems  to  say  that  they  are  grieving 
to  resign  their  bright  and  brief  existence ;  but  the  hardier  wych* 
ehns  yet  retained  their  dark  green  foliage,  and,  though  rare  and 
straggling,  they  connected  the  bright  blue  sky  and  the  delicate 
tint  of  the  sunset  with  the  departing  season  to  which  they  seemed  to 
beJoog. 

Murdoch  took  less  heed  of  the  beauty  of  the  evening  than  we 
have  done,  for  he  was  pushing  briskly  forward,  and  appeared  to  view 
with  some  complacency  the  unusual  breadth  of  the  column  of  smoke 
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which  rose  from  the  cottage  chimney,  as  if  betokening  the  additional 
warmth  of  the  blaze  within.  The  shepherd  had  rounded  the  last  turn 
of  the  rocky  fdotpath,  which  led  him  by  a  long  sweep  from  the  oppo- 
site margin  of  the  lake,  and  had  put  his  foot  upon  the  nearest  of  the 
stepping-stones  which  were  to  take  him  dry-shod  over  the  broad  part 
of  the  stream,  as  it  flowed  over  the  level  ground,  when  his  eye  caught 
the  flutter  of  a  plaid,  and  he  looked  hastily  up  the  river  to  discover  Uie 
owner  of  it,  not  doubting  that  Eispeth's  hour  of  milking  had.  arrived, 
and  that  she  had  wrapt  herself  up  to  follow  its  duties  out  of  doors. 
The  plaid,  however,  as  his  quick  eye  soon  perceived,  was  suspended 
from  a  tree,  and  its  folds  prevented  him  from  tracing  any  figure  to 
whom  it  might  belong,  or  which  micht  have  sheltered  behind  it.  The 
thought  glanced  across  him  that  Mari  might  have  retreated  to  her 
fiivourite  haunt,  and  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  brechans,  with  the 
intention  of  winning  her  home  out  of  the  chill  autumn  air  to  her  mo- 
ther's warm  hearth ;  but  when  he  drew  aside  the  plaid,  which  hung 
like  a  screen  from  some  hazels,  he  became  like  one  transfixed  at  the 
vision  which  met  him.  The  poor  child  stood  like  one  spell-stricken, 
close  by  the  verge  of  the  streamlet,  with  her  small  fleshless  feet  touch- 
ing the  water,  her  hands  pressed  convulsively  over  her  breast,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  with  a  wild  and  rigid  stare  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
while  the  masses  of  long  black  hair,  which  waved  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  back  from  her  unearthly  and  colourless  features,  gave  her,  even 
in  the  eyes  that  were  ftimiliar  with  her  wildest  moods,  an  expression 
of  frenzied  excitement. 

Murdoch  hesitated  for  a  moment,  in  doubt  whether  or  not  he  could 
with  safety  arrest  the  young  Pythoness  in  her  mood  of  inspiration ; 
but  apprehension  for  the  afiiicted  creature's  bodily  health  prevailed, 
and  he  advanced  slowly,  yet  with  a  warning  noise,  to  her  side,  and 
said  soflly, 

^  The  burn  side  is  ower  chilly  for  you,  Mari  dear ;  come  with  me  to 
your  mother's  fire.  See  how  the  chimney  smokes ;  1  warrant  it  is 
cozier  by  the  nook  this  bitter  even  than  standing  there  without  plaid  or 
brogues  upon  you.     Come  your  ways,  Mari.'' 

And  he  advanced  nearer  and  nearer,  with  always  a  deeper  tone  of 
entreaty.  The  maiden  stretched  out  her  hand  without  looking  towards 
him,  and  drew  her  friendly  visitant  closer  to  the  water's  edge. 

^  Look  you  there,  and  see  what  your  morning  work  will  be.  You 
are  come  to  ask  Robin  Ure  to  hunt  the  fox  on  Craig  Caillach — ay,  ay ; 
but  Heaven  sends  me  the  power  to  keep  him.  And  I  would  keep  you 
too ;  for  you  are  one  half  o'  my  treasure  of  dust.  There ! — ^there ! — 
Will  you  do  as  I  have  warned  you,  or  will  ye  dree  the  weird  that  mun 
surely  come !" 

Murdoch  looked  eagerly  into  the  water,  but  his  gaze  discovered 
nothing,  except  a  dark  spot  upon  its  surfiice,  caused  by  the  shadow 
from  one  of  the  sharp  clifls  as  it  deepened  in  the  increasing  twilight. 

**  Well,  well,  Mari  dear,"  answered  he  at  last,  *'  there  is  nothmg 
but  the  figure  of  die  craig — there  is  surely  nothing  to  frighten  you  in 
a  rock  near  which  you  have  lived  all  your  life.  And  if  I  do  wile  your 
fiither  to  the  fox-hunt  the  mom,  he  kens  all  the  wild  places  in  the  corri 
ower  well  to  make  it  a  dangerous  chase  to  him." 
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Mail  made  a  tnovement  of  impatience,  and  exclaimed  bastilyt  and 
as  it  seemed  angrily, 

^Ah!  dull  dark  eye-balla— clogged  with  worldly  wisdom — see 
yon  not  that  withered  cluster  of  beechen  leaves  that  floats  upon  the 
burnt — there  is  blood  in  its  track,  and  it  has  lodged  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Devil's  Dyke.  See! — see! — ^it  shivers  and  trembles,  and  the 
water  gurgles  under  it.  Blood — blood  and  brains ! — God  be  with  us, 
Murdoch ! — odo  of  ye  will  find  his  last  chase  on  yon  craig  to-morrow. 
Come— come !" 

The  unfortunate  young  prophetess,  overcome  by  the  terrible  frenzy 
of  her  vision,  staggered  backwards,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  terri- 
fied and  compassionate  shepherd. 

Murdoch's  blood  ran  cold  at  the  mysterious  language  of  the  ex. 
cited  creature  before  him.  That  he  had  sought  the  cottage  of  Glen, 
shee  for  the  express  purpose  of  persuading  Robin  to  joip  in  the  sport 
to  which  she  had  alluded  was  true ;  but  it  was  equally  certain  that 
00  living  thing  had  as  yet  been  apprised  of  that  intention ;  and  the 
information  of  Mari  must  have  been  conveyed  by  a  channel  such  as 
Murdoch  i^as  far  too  genuine  u  Highlander  to  contemplate  without 
a  shudder.  He  carried  his  unconscious  burthen  to  her  home,  and 
committed  her  to  the  mournful  and  anxious  attendance  of  Elspeth, 
who  found  a  ready  solution  to  the  riddle  of  Murdoch's  scared  and 
solemn  looks  in  the  situation  of  the  poor  little  suflerer,  whom  he 
loved,  aa  she  well  knew,  like  a  sister,  and  whom  he  had  but  seldom 
before  8«en  in  the  paroxysms  of  her  disease.  Robin  was  from  home 
fiir  over  the  mountain,  and  although  the  good  wife  was  in  hourly 
expectation  of  his  return,  yet  Murdoch  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon 
to  wait  for  him,  but  avowed  his  intention  of  returning  straight  to  his 
home,  as  the  business  which  brought  him  to  the  glen  was  not  of 
so  pressing  a  nature  as  to  demand  his  longer  sojourn.  He  satisfied 
himself,  accordingly,  that  the  hour  of  Robin's  return  from  a  toilsome 
trudge  over  the  hill  would  place  his  accidental  attendance  on  the  fox- 
chose  out  of  the  question ;  and  having  so  secured  the  safety  of  the  old 
man  from  the  perils  which  threatened  him,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
good  wife's  proffered  repast  of  cheese  and  bannocks,  and  once  more 
retraced  his  steps  down  the  side  of  the  lake,  forbearing,  from  motives 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  superstitious,  to  lighten 
the  load  that  weighed  him  down  with  its  mystery  by  imparting  any  per- 
tk)n  of  it  to  the  maternal  heart  of  Elspeth. 

A  fox.chase  over  the  giant  hills,  cliffs,  and  crags  of  the  Highlands 
is,  no  doubt,  a  piece  of  amusement  that  may  prove  somewhat 
startling  to  the  ear  of  a  southern  sportsman ;  but  when  the  hunt  is 
descril^  as  performed  on  foot,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exter- 
minating  the  creature,  which  the  sheep.farmer  finds  so  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  his  fold,  the  practicability  of  the  exploit  may  be 
admitted,  though  the  perils  attending  it  continue  as  before;  for 
they  who  have  had  an'  opportimity  of  seeing  the  stout  and  fearless 
agility  with  which  the  young  H[^hlander  springs  from  crag  to 
crag  aAer  his  prey,  or  follows  the  hounds  down  the  shelving 
sides  of  scaur  and  corri,  will  confess  that  the  chamois  is  won 
through  scarcely  superior  hazard.  Accordingly,  Mari's  prediction  of 
danger  to  the  hunters  on  that  rugged  and  most  dangerous  promon- 
tory of  the  mountain  called  the  Devil's  Dyke  was  by  no  means  chi- 
merical,   as    Murdoch  with   all  his    strength   of  limb   and  nerve. 
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acknowledged  i  mad  he  wmifed  m  <x»Biderable  moxiety  the  reporte  of 
the  chase  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  morniog  that  foiloiml  He 
oocurrence.  k  was  not  leog  that  his  sospeose  coatkiued ;  for  before 
noontide  a  f^Ry  i^^  the  other  side  of  die  hHl  came  over  to  tell  hhfn 
that  Angus  Bane  had  slid  from  the  appernost  pinnacle  of  the  craig,  and 
dashed  his  head  to  alooas  among  the  locfcs  at  the  foot  of  thecorri  caUed 
Uie  Devil's  SiaHv  aad  to  bid  Murdoch  cone  over  to  his  ftmeral  ott  the 
day  bellowing. 

A  thoughtful  and  an  awe-stricken  man  was  Murdoch  that  erenitig, 
as  he  once  more  took  his  solitary  way  over  the  path  that  led  him  to 
Gleoshee.  His  blood  curdled  in  his  veins  as  he  considered  the  veri« 
fication  of  Mari's  prophecy,  with  the  natural  timidity  which,  even 
among  the  most  steady  believers  in  the  supernatural,  fisuls  not  to  assail 
them  OB  any  immediate  experience  of  its  efiects.  He  longed  to  be 
himself  the  first  to  communicate  to  the  girl  the  fulfilment  of  her  wild 
prediction,  partly  because  he  wished  to  judge  of  her  faith  in  her  own 
powers  by  her  manner  of  receiving  it,  and  partly  because  he  was 
apprehensive  of  evil  consequences,  should  she  hear  of  the  accident 
from  a  less  heedful  informant.  His  heart  beat  quickly  as  he  passed 
the  soeae  of  his  last  night's  adventure,  and  he  asked  himself  if  it 
were  possible  that  a  frame  so  feeble  could  struggle  kmg  with 
such  fierce  emotions  as  he  had  witnessed  there  ;  and,  as  the  question 
arose,  he  involuntarily  quickened  his  pace,  as  if  in  anxiety  to  learn 
the  well-being  of  the  unfortunate  Mari.  The  shadows  had  deef^ened 
as  he  sped  atong,  and  before  Murdoch  had  crossed  the  bum,  its  suWace 
was  dimmed  by  the  descending  night;  but  a  bright  spark  glowed 
firom  the  cottage  window,  and  the  wayfarer  strode  forwaid  eali* 
▼ened,  and  almost  reassured,  by  the  picture  his  fancy  presented  of 
the  snug  group,  and  the  warm  wek^ome  which  awaited  him.  His 
visions,  however,  were  interrupted ;  for  before  he  crossed  thf 
Ihreshokl  the  door  was  open,  and  a  figure  closely  nraffled^  which  he, 
nevertheless,  recognized  to  be  Mari,  stepped  out  into  the  darkness. 
He  drew  aside  for  an  iastant  to  watch  her  motions,  half  afraid  to  cross 
the  young  prophetess  for  the  second  time  by  his  presence,  and  yet  d#- 
termined,  lif  possible,  to  prevent  so  dismal  a  triumph  of  her  disease  as 
that  to  which  he  had  been  witness  on  the  previous  night  He  was 
concealed  under  the  haael  bushes  as  she  passed,  but  her  garments 
touched  him,  and  from  within  the  folds  of  her  plaid  he  hesi^  a  loud 
sob  and  a  plaining  sound,  that  convinced  him  she  was  weeping 
bitterly,  and  there  was  somethmg  in  the  natural  and  familiar  evidence 
of  such  sufiering  which  transformed  the  afflicted  being  before  him 
firom  an  object  of  dread  and  horror  to  one  of  sympathy  and  oompasebn. 

"^  Is  it  you,  Mari  dear  f '  said  he,  in  a  gende  voice,  and  walking  up 
to  her  from  behind.  *•  What's  takin'  you  out  at  this  time  o'  night, 
an'  the  sky  sae  dark,  an^  the  wind  sae  snell  as  it  is  e'en  nowt  Surely 
the  beasts  are  a'  closed  in  by  this  time ;  an'  your  mother  could  ha'e 
nae  bit  errand  to  tak'  ye  doon  the -loch  side  after  gloaming.  Gome 
your  ways  hame  again,  dearie,  and  leave  that  sill^  moon  to  k>ok  frae 
behmd  the  clouds  at  her  ain  white  face  in  the  water,  an'  ye  shall  see 
her  some  other  night,  when  there  is  nae  wind  to  drive  the  black  cur- 
tain ower,  an'  to  cut  ye  through  as  this  does." 

The  girl  turned  round  to  him  at  once,  and  answered  in  a  ptaiative 
and  sorrowful  tone  aashe  withdrew  the  screen  from  her  fiice. 
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'^Is  it  you,  Murdoch  ?  I  am  thankfbl  to  God  for  sen^Kog  you  to 
me.  I  would  have  had  a  cokl  walk  over  Ben  Shee  if  you  had  iKyt 
come/' 

«Bea  Sliee  !"  repeated  the  Shepherd.  *«  Was  it  ove?  Ben  Shee 
tiiat  you  were  bound,  Mari,  and  in  search  o'  me  ?  What  can  I  do  for 
yott?  Tell  me  that.  I'se  do  it,  whatever  it  may  be^"  and  he  drew 
h^  towards  him,  and  wrapped  the  sheltering  plaid  closer  round  her 
aktvering  frame^  while  she  continued  to  weep  pitsously,  and  clung  to 
his  strong  arm*  as  if  in  entreaty* 

**  Promise  me  one  thing,  Murdoch  of  Ben  Shee— promise  me," 
said  she,  in  a  paroxysm  of  anxiety — **  promise,  as  you  would  en  a 
dying  bed«  one  thing  that  I  shall  ask  jrou ;  for,  if  you  refuse,  it 
will  iMring  me  to  the  grave.  Old  Robin  Ure,  my  fether,  the  kindest  of 
ittberst  and  the  wisest  and  the  best,  he  that  would  not  break  one 
ef  the  least  of  the  commands  of  Cknl's,  nor  teach  others  to  disregard 
then,  has  refused  me,  and  the  sin  shall  be  upon  his  head,  and  the 
aiflbnng  upon  mme.  Promke  me  that  you  will  be  less  headstrong, 
Murdoch,  and  that  ytra  will  add  your  words  to  mine,  that  we  may 
move  the  old  man  from  his  purpose ;  promise  that  you  will- not  attend 
the  fimeral  of  Angus  Bane.^ 

Biurdoch  gave  the  excited  creature  the  promise  she  desired,  and 
tiien  stood  silent  ibr  a  few  moment  surprised  and  bewildered. 

**Oh,  Murdoch!  Murdoch P'  said  Mari,  in  a  voice  of  utter  de- 
spair, **  what  shall  we  do  to  keep  my  father  at  home  7  Remember 
my  words  last  night,  and  then  ask  if  any  childish  whim  is  on  my 
spirit  DOW.  You,  Murdoch,  you  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  mine 
observance.  You  can  say  whether  phantasies  struggle  with  truth 
within  my  brain  till  it  be  crazed.  Oh,  Murdoch !  MuT(k>ch !  tell  you 
the  old  man,  ^lat  if  he  go  to  the  burial,  he  will  never  return.  TejX 
him  that  he  will  leave  his  child  an  orphan,  and  his  wife  a  widow, 
and  that  his  own  old  bones  shall  whiten  where  never  a  voice  will 
wail  his  coronach,  nor  kindly  hand  be  nigh  to  dose  his  eyelids,  or  to 
streak  his  corpse;  that  no  lyke  wake  will  be  held  over  him,  nor 
grass  grow  green  upon  his  bean.  Oh,  Murdoch  [  Murdoch  !  is  it  not 
an  awful  thing  to  die  unblessed,  and  by  our  own  wilful  agency  t  to 
sleep  with  unhallowed  things,  and  to  leave  those  we  love  best  without 
a  prayer  for  them  or  ourselves?" 

The  poor  girl  stopped  her  gasping  address,  and  her  whole  fbrm 
seemed  to  b^ve  with  agitation.  Murdoch  soothed  her  for  a  while 
w^  promises  of  his  utmost  endeavours  to  move  the  resolution  of  her 
&ther,  and  she  grew  calmer  under  the  hopes  of  success  with  which 
he  strove  to  reassure  her. 

^  An'  what  for  should  we  no  foHow  poor  old  Angus  to  his  lang  hame, 
Mari  ?"  asked  he  at  1^.  **  Angus  was  one  of  your  father's  oldest 
friends  on  all  Ben  Shee ;  an'  he  must  hae  a  gude  reason  for't  before 
he  agree  to  stay  at  hame,  an'  let  others  mourn  ibr  him.  Tell  me, 
Mari  dear,  what  ye  are  afraid  for  ?" 

Mari  flimg  the  plaid  far  back  from  her  fhce  and  head,  and  turned 
her  forehead  up  to  the  white  moonshine,  till  Murdoch  could  see  that 
the  beam  itself  was  not  more  wan  and  deathlike.  Her  features  were 
all  at  work  with  the  spell  of  her  malady ;  she  waved  her  arms  for 
him  to  follow,  and  then  flitted  past  him  to  a  small  ridge,  or  knoll,  on 
the  margin  of  her  fovourite  stream.  When  she  had  gained  the  sum- 
am,  she  stood  with  her  bacfc  towards  the  waters,  her  face  turned  Uky 
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up  to  the  sky,  and  her  arms  stretched  out  over  the  yalley  at  her  feet, 
the  impersonation  of  an  inspired  priestess. 

<<  See,  see,  they  are  coming,"  said  she,  in  an  eager  and  concentrated 
tone,  and  with  her  eyes  fastened  upon  some  object  in  the  valley,  which 
Murdoch  fancied  the  dim  night  sJone  prevented  him  from  tracing: 
<'  they  are  coming  slowly — slowly — a  bonny  burial,  an'  six  mourners 
at  the  bier :  they  are  coming  o'er  the  moor  o'  Chrom  Dhu,  and  their 
black  shadows  are  following  them  like  spirits.  Stand  aside,  Murdoch ; 
they  will  pass  even  now,  and  we  may  count  the  bearers,  and  see  if 
Robin  Ure  be  among  them." 

Murdoch  stared  wistfully  at  the  spell-bound  creature  before  him, 
and,  as  he  scanned  the  deathly  features  and  gleaming  eyes,  his  heart 
swelled  with  a  compassionate  longing  to  arrest,  even  in  its  progress, 
the  destroying  influence  that  was  upon  her.  He  felt  that  it  could  be 
no  visible  shadow  on  which  her  gaze  was  fixed  with  such  a  fearful 
intensity,  for  the  moor  of  Chrom  Dhu  was  far  away  over  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain.  He  took  both  her  cold  hands,  and,  chafing 
them  gently  with  his  own,  spoke  kindly  to  her  in  words  of  comfort 
and  remonstrance. 

*'  Yon's  no  Chrom  Dhu,  Mari  dear ;  it's  your  ain  bonnie  Glen-shee, 
an'  there's  nae  living  shadows  moving  on  it ;  it  is  but  the  waving  of 
your  ain  black  firs  you  are  k)okin^  at,  and  the  clouds  that  are  scud- 
ding  so  mirkily  ower  the  moor.  Let  us  go,  Mari ;  ye  will  catch  your 
very  death  in  this  dreary  night." 

^ Trees  and  clouds!"  said  the  maiden  with  a  terrible  laugh:  **do 
they  bury  each  other,  and  walk  in  such  goodly  ranks  as  these  do  ? 
Kneel  down,  poor  clay,  and  you  shall  see." 

Murdoch  ahnost  unconsciously  obeyed  her,  and  she  stood  hanging 
over  him,  so  as  to  bring  their  figures  into  the  closest  possible  contact ; 
then  placing  one  hand  upon  her  side,  she  made  him  look  through  the 
angle  formed  by  her  elbow,  and  speak  not  till  his  gaze  was  done. 
The  prohibition  was  unnecessary.  Murdoch  drew  his  breath  between 
his  closed  teeth,  the  blood  stood  still  in  his  veins,  his  flesh  moved,  and 
bis  brain  sickened  with  horror. 

A  funeral  procession,  in  solemn  and  regular  array,  moved  steadily 
along  within  a  few  paces  of  the  spot  where  he  stood.  The  pall,  the 
bier,  the  coflin,  and  the  mourning  habiliments,  all  were  as  distinct  and 
palpable  as  the  commonest  occurrences  of  life,  and  they  gradually 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  with  their  slow  and  measured  move- 
ment,  and  their  noiseless  tread,  till  the  gazer  felt  his  eye-stnngs 
crack  as  he  measured  the  diminishing  distance.  On  they  came — 
dark,  dismal,  and  solemn — nearer,  nearer,  and  nearer— K)n  they  came 
with  a  tread  which  was  the  more  horrible  because  it  gave  back  no 
.  sound.  Murdoch  felt  the  atmosphere  of  a  crowd ;  felt  their  gar. 
ments  stir  the  air  as  they  passed  him ;  felt  the  burial-pall  flap  beside 
his  very  cheek,  and  his  soul  shuddered  with  horror.  The  faces  of 
friends  and  kinsmen  were  among  that  company  of  wraiths,  and 
Murdoch  felt  the  arm  of  Mari  grasp  his  neck  with  a  convulsive 
clutch  as  the  last  stragglers  passed  the  spot.  Another,  and  another 
lingered ;  one  more — it  was  Robin  Ure.  A  white  mist  fell  upon  the 
vision  of  Murdoch,  and,  with  a  scream  of  agony,  he  fell  senseless  upon 
the  heather. 

When  Murdoch  awoke  from  his  trance  he  was  alone.  Mari  had 
disappeared,  the    sky    was  pure    and  cloudless,  and  the  full  moon 
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sbed  light  and  ^adoees  over  the  talley.  The  shepherd  arose,  with  a 
heavy  sickness  at  bis  heart,  and  a  bewilderment  in  his  braioy  that  ren- 
dered his  memory  dim.  He  was  gradually  conscious  of  some  deadly 
peril  that  hung  over  bis  old  and  valued  friend  ;  a  peril  which  be  had 
promised  all  his  efforts  to  avert,  and  which  rendered  his  presence  in  the 
cottage  an  immediate  necessity. 

The  next  moment  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  the  shealing,  and 
was  wending  his  way  with  enfeebled  steps  towards  bis  home.  **  I  have 
seen  the  future,"  was  his  reflection,  '*  and  is  mine  hand  to  change  the 
decrees  of  Providence  ? "  Human  companionship  at  that  moment 
would  have  shaken  a^ain  the  scarcely-established  intellect,  and  he 
walked  homeward.  Sleep  was  not  destined  to  visit  the  eyes  of  Mur- 
doch during  that,  nor  many  succeeding  ni/^hts  of  his  existence,  and  the 
whole  of  the  next  day  he  walked  about  like  one  in  a  dream,  with  the 
horrible  speU  of  his  memory  dinging  to  him  like  a  fiend,  and  making 
the  very  sunshine  black  with  its  presence. 

A  dreadful  mystery  was  before  him  ;  he  knew  not  what  evil  it  por- 
tended, but,  to  look  upon  the  similitude  of  the  living,  he  well  knew,  was 
to  number  them  shortly  with  the  dead,  and  be  felt,  as  it  were,  instinc- 
tively that  be  bad  seen  Robin  for  the  last  time.  A  feverish  desire  was 
upon  him  to  make  one  in  that  company  of  wraiths ;  and,  despite  his 
solemn  vow  to  Mari,  the  temptation  rose  strong  and  vivid  to  follow  in 
the  train  of  Angus's  foneral,  and  witness,  even  at  the  cost  of  participat- 
ing in,  the  danger  that  threatened  it. 

The  burial  would  take  place  at  early  morning ;  and,  as  the  church- 
yard lay  far  away,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  set  out  overnight, 
that  he  might  join  the  procession  in  its  march.  He  was  resolved  to  go. 
The  clouds  of  the  previous  night  bad  fulfilled  their  omen,  for  a  heavy 
£bJI  of  snow  continued  tbroughout  the  day,  and,  by  the  hour  of  starting, 
had  rendered  the  mountain-path  neither  pleasant  nor  safe  to  traverse  ; 
but  Murdoch  was  determined  to  share  the  peril  of  which  he  alone  had 
received  the  warning,  and  by  midnight  he  was  prepared  to  start.  The 
storm  still  raged,  and  the  wind  dri^ed  the  snow  about  in  wreaths,  till 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere  became  appalling ;  yet  the  spell -stricken 
shepherd  did  not  waver  in  his  purpose.  He  folded  his  plaid  about  him, 
and  quenched  bis  solitary  fire,  and  was  about  to  extinguish  the  lamp 
before  he  went  forth,  when  a  low  knocking  at  the  door,  and  a  feeble 
and  continued  moan,  sent  the  blood  to  his  heart,  and  the  tremor  to  his 
limbs,  which  a  less  mysterious  incident  might  have  lent  them  in  the 
present  fever  of  his  imagination. 

AAer  a  few  monients  of  hesitation,  however,  the  knocking  was  re- 
peated, and  Murdoch  advanced  to  the  door,  wondering  r£  any  human 
applicant  could  indeed  seek  shelter  on  such  a  night.  The  gust  blew 
out  the  lamp  as  be  slowly  undid  the  fastening  of  the  door,  and  looked 
abroad  upon  the  tempest.  A  dim  object  lay  half  across  the  threshold, 
and  he  moved  it  with  his  hand  before  he  could  be  convinced  that  thence 
issued  the  piteous  moaning  which  met  his  ear.  A  very  slight  exertion 
was  sufficient  to  place  the  creature — by  whatever  denomination  it  went — 
upon  its  feet,  and  Murdoch  turned  it  to  the  half^pen  door,  that  the 
vague  light  of  the  sky  might  give  him  the  means,  which  the  darkened 
cottf^e  withheld,  of  identifying  it. 

"  God  pity  you,  poor  shorn  lamb !  is  it  you?  "  exclaimed  the  stout 
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Highltmder  in  a  faltering  roice,  as  the  wasted  KmameMe  of  Mari  be- 
came Tiflible  from  the  folds  of  the  plaid ;  '*  is  it  you,  or  is^t  your  wretittt 
that  has  breasted  the  wind  and  the  storm  for  nae  purpose  but  lo  scare 
the  little  sense  that  ye  left  me,  cleao  awa'  f 

**  Murdoch !  Murdoch !"  answered  the  poor  maiden  in  a  spent  and 
feeble  tone  that  sounded  itself  like  the  wait  of  the  tempest,  **  come 
your  ways;  it  was  indeed  the  spirit  that  brouffht  this  wretched  body 
over  the  mountain  in  life.  Blesnngs  on  you,  Murdoch,  for  expecting 
me ;  the  plaid  and  the  broffues  wtil  not  be  to  seek.  Come  qutckly* 
Murdoch.  My  strength  (ailed  me,  or  I  should  have  been  earlier. 
Gome — come !  ttiev  are  near  the  Chrora  by  this  time,"  and  she  pulled 
the  comer  of  his  plaid,  and  turned  once  more  towards  tfie  door. 

**  An'  where  is  it  ye  would  lead  me  now,  Mari?**  said  the  shephenf. 
^  Ye  are  no  able  for  a  longer  walk  the  night.  Sit  down,  an'  rest  ye, 
Mari  dear,  and  take  off  that  snowy  plaid,  and  I'll  kindle  up  the  lom 
again :  and  here's  new  milk  in  the  comer,  that  I  brought  in,  little  think- 
ing ye  would  need  it,  and  you'll  soon  be  warm  and  strong  again  ;  and 
by  meaning  dawn  we'll  set  off  to  Glenshee.  Your  poor  mother  wtR  be 
half-crazed  when  she  misses  you."  And  he 'strove  earnestly  to  lead 
her  mind  fVom  the  subject  of  her  continued  ramble,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain  ;  she  stamped  her  foot  upon  the  ground  Impatiently.  "  Warmed 
and  fed !"  said  she  indignantly,  «^  when  I  might  be  looking  my  last  upon 
these  who  wiH  never  be  warmed  or  fed  again  I  Man !  I  tell  you  to  come 
with  me,  if  you  would  not  rue  it  to  the  last  moment  of  your  life/'  and 
she  turned  from  him  again  with  a  gesture  of  command. 

•*  Whither  then,  Mari,"  said  the  shepherd  submissively,  •*  whither  am 
I  to  follow  vou?  You  cannot  reach  Chrom  Dhu,  were  you  as  strong 
as  I  am,  before  moming,  unless  you  climb  the  south  shoulder  of  the 
Devil's  Dyke ;  and,  when  ye  are  even  on  the  top  o'  the  crag,  it  takes 
a  stronger  limb  and  a  firmer  foot  than  yours  to  make  its  way  down  the 
other  side." 

*«  There  is  no  need,  Murdoch,"  answered  the  unfortunate  in  her  fbr* 
mer  tone  of  helplessness.  **  We  can  but  look  upon  the  work  of  doom 
were  we  beside  it, — that  may  as  well  be  done  from  the  crag  itself." 

The  storm  was  somewhat  abated  when  they  set  forth,  and,  though 
iSbe  snow  still  foil  heavily,  there  was  no  impenetrable  mist  of  moving 
wreaths  to  make  their  progress  one  of  danger  as  well  as  of  difficulty. 
Murdoch  was  hurried  along*  by  his  frail  conductress  with  an  activity 
that  seemed  the  efieet  of  some  supernatural  gift.  She  made  her  way 
through  the  drifled  snow  with  a  speed  whish  taxed  even  his  own  powers ; 
and  ^ided  up  the  toilsome  ascent  which  led  to  the  Devil's  Dyke  so 
quickly  and  easily,  that  Murdoch  felt  his  bkxxl  chill  with  the  remem- 
brance that  she  was  not  gifled  like  himself.  At  length  the  summit  of 
the  crag  was  gained,  and  Mari  stocK)  fearlessly  on  its  ridge,  and  looked 
over  into  the  wild  hollow  of  Chrom  Dhu. 

The  Chrom  was  a  lonely  moor,  or,  rather  a  peat-hagg,  leafless  and 
trackless,  that  yawned  in  one  long  stripe  of  savage  sterility  at  the 
fbot  of  the  precipice.  In  the  middle  or  the  waste  lay  a  small  sheet 
of  moss- water,  unfathomably  deep,  but  generally  discernible  fWnn 
all  points,  stagnant  and  motbnless  as  it  was,  from  the  pitchy  colour  of 
its  surface,  which  was  esteemed  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  mtfety 
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of  the  cattle,  that  might  otherwise  have  heen  tempted  to  its  maisiQ. 
The  wild  singularity  of  the  Chrom  was  this  night  completely  veiled  hy 
the  pure  covering  of  snow  that  lay  deep  and  spotless  upon  its  bosom. 
Even  the  black  pool  had  been  previously  frozen  up,  and  retained,  in 
oonsequeoce,  its  share  of  the  universal  shroud.  The  dull  white  light 
of  the  sky,  and  the  uoiformity  of  the  earth,  made  every  object,  even  at 
the  foot  of  the  crag,  distinctly  visible ;  and  Murdoch  stood  motionless, 
gaang  downwards,  expecting  each  moment  that  he  numbered,  to  see 
the  funeral  procession  of  Angus  Bane  enter  the  Chrom  on  its  progress 
to  the  churchyard. 

The  snow  had  ceased,  and  the  dawn  was  far  advanced,  leaving  the 
whole  sweep  of  the  valley  at  their  command ;  and  befbre  Murdoch 
hfltf  recovered  breath  from  the  steep  ascent  of  the  crag,  the  foremost  of 
the  train  of  mourners  appeared  in  view.  They  came  in  one  large 
group,  closely  gathered  about  the  bier,  and  followed  by  one  or  two 
stragglbg  lingerers,  exactly  as  Murdoch  remembered  their  arrange- 
ment in  his  vision  of  the  night.  On  they  went, — their  black  figuree 
clearly  traced  upon  the  white  ground,  and  each  one  casting  a  long 
shadow,  that  loomed  far  over  the  earth,  with  pL  strange  and  frightfiH 
appearance  in  the  solitude.  On  they  came ;  and  Mari's  breath  came 
in  suffocating  gasps,  and  she  tossed  her  arms  wildly  to  the  sky.  Mur- 
doch watched  them  with  an  eagerness  that  bound  every  sense  into  one 
long  gaze.  On  they  came,  slowly,  steadily, — on  and  on,  till  they  had 
reached  the  middle  of  the  moor.  Murdoch's  heart  quailed  and  sickened 
within  him«  and  Mari  laughed  in  her  agony  with  a  cry  of  madness, 

"  God  be  merciful !  The  pool !  the  pool !"  shouted  Murdoch,  till  his 
broad  chest  heaved  and  strained  with  the  effort. 

It  was  in  vain ;  the  doomed  train  had  missed  their  way  on  that 
trackless  desert,  and  were  all  in  the  centre  of  the  lake  before  the 
treacherous  ice  gave  way.  It  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  One  crackling 
sound  reached  even  to  the  ears  of  the  watcher8,-*-<)ne  fell  plunge,  and 
the  bier  aod  the  nuH^ers,  the  dead  and  the  doomed,  were  engulfed  for 
ever.  Murdoch  caught  Mari  in  his  arms,  as  in  her  frenzy  she  would 
have  leapt  from  the  crag  at  the  moment  of  their  immersion,  and,  flinging 
her  over  his  shoulder  like  a  three  years*  child,  he  took  his  sorrowful 
wi^  to  the  desolate  cottage  of  Gienshee. 

The  effKcted  orea;tnfe' moaned  and  sobbed  for  awhile  in  his  arms,  as 
if  the  fury  of  her  paroxysm  were  subsidiiig,  and  as  each  gasp  came 
feebler  and  feebler,  Murdoch  pleased  hipself  with  the  thought  mat  her 
terrible  exertions  were  repaid  by  sleep.  At  last  the  sounds  of  her 
mourning  ceased  entirely  ;  her  head  hung  heavier  and  heavier  on  hia 
neck,  and  Murdoch  reached  the  shealing  like  one  who  walks  in  a  dream* 
Mari  was  dead  ;  and  Murdoch  gave  to  poor  old  Elspeth  the  body  of 
her  efaik},  and  the  news  of  her  widowhood,  at  the  aame  moment 

Murdoch's  experience  of  second  sight  was  not  fatal.  He  is  atitt 
alive,  and. 


A  better  and  a  wiser  i 
He  roee  the  morrow  mom. 
veu  IT.  14 
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COLIN  CLINK, 

BT    CHABLBS    HOOTON. 


CHAFTBB    XIV. 

The  benefit!  of  beini^  soused  in  a  honctrongh. — Some  fsxther  spedmens  of  Miss 
Sowersoft* 8  moral  excellence. — An  unlooked-for  diaoovery  is  partially  mJde» 
which  materially  concerns  Miss  Fanny  Woodruff  and  Dr.  Kowel. 

On  the  following  moraiDg  Palethorpe  arose,  and  finding  Colin  still 
asleep,  was  proceeding,  whip  in  hand,  to  help  him  up  according  to 
custom,  when,  as  he  turned  down  the  clothes  that  almost  enveloped  the 
child's  head,  the  unusual  appearance  of  his  countenance  arrested  the 
man's  attention  as  well  as  his  hand.  His  veins  were  swollen  with 
rapid  hounding  hlood,  and  his  heart  thumped  audihly  in  its  place,  and 
with  doubly  accelerated  motion,  as  though  eagerly  liastening  to  beat 
out  its  appointed  number  of  pulsations,  and  leave  the  little  harassed  life 
it  contained  again  free  from  the  pains  and  vexations  of  this  lower  world. 

A  blush  of  remorse  passed  for  a  moment  over  the  man's  dark 
countenance  as  he  gazed.  What  had  they  done  to  him  ? — what  was 
amiss  1  He  covered  the  boy  carefully  up  again,  and  hastened  down 
stairs  to  communicate  the  news  to  Miss  Sowersoft. 

**  Oh, — ^it's  all  nonsense  !"  she  exclaimed,  on  hearing  all  that  Mr. 
Palethorpe  had  to  say  about  it.  **  The  lad's  got  a  bit  of  a  cold, — that's 
all.  rU  make  him  a  basin  of  milk,  with  a  little  of  that  nice  feverfew 
out  of  the  garden  boiled  in  it,  and  then  if  you  wake  him  up,  and  let  him 
take  that,  it  will  stick  to  his  ribs,  and  do  him  an  amazing  deal  of  good.** 

But  as  there  was  no  hurry  about  such  a  matter.  Miss  Maria  very 
leisurely  took  her  own  breakfast  before  she  set  about  carrying  her  very 
charitable  project  into  execution.  When  the  milk,  with  some  sprigs  of 
feverfew  boiled  in  it,  was  ready,  Sally  was  sent  up  stairs  with  it  She 
found  Colin  awake,  but  weak  and  ill ;  and,  much  to  her  surprise,  on 
presenting  him  with  a  lump  of  bread  and  the  basin  of  milk,  which  more 
closely  resembled  alight  green  wash  for  stencilling  walls,  than  any  true 
Christian  dish,  he  could  neither  touch  nor  bear  the  sight  of  either. 

**  La !"  cried  Sally,  **  why  I  never  heard  anything  like  it,  as  to  neither 
eat  nor  drink !  Come,  cram  a  bit  down  your  throat  with  your  finger^ 
and  see  if  it  will  not  get  you  an  appetite.  Why,  /  can  eat  and  drink 
very  well,  and  why  shouldn't  you  ?  Come,  come, — don't  be  soft,  and 
refuse  what  Qoramighty  sends  you,  while  it  lies  in  your  power  to  get 
it    Fm  sure  this  milk  is  very  nice,  indeed." 
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In  corroboration  of  her  statement  she  took  a  sip.  But  Colin  shook 
his  head  feebly  and  heavily,  and  declared  it  would  do  him  no  good. 
He  could  take  nothing, — he  wanted  nothing,  but  to  be  lefl  alone,  that 
he  might  think  and  wish,  and  weep  as  he  thought  and  wished,  that  he 
were  but  once  more  at  home,  or  that  his  mother  or  Fanny  were  but 
with  him. 

Shortly  after  Sally  had  returned  below  stairs,  and  communicated  th^ 
astounding  intelligence  that  Colin  would  take  neither  bit  nor  sup,  Miss 
Sowersoft  herself  crept  up  stairs.  She  assured  him  he  had  plenty  of 
colour  in  his  fiice ;  that  there  could  not  be  anything  particulaiiy  amiss 
with  him ;  advised  him  against  putting  on  pretences  of  sickness,  lest  he 
should  be  struck  with  sickness  in  reality  as  a  judgment  on  him,  like  the 
children  that  mocked  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  were  eaten  up  by  bears ; 
and  concluded  by  insinuating,  that  if  he  were  tickled  with  a  whip. 
thoDg,  he  would  in  all  probabUity  be  a  great  deal  better  directly. 

^Send  me  home!"  bitterly  ejaculated  Colin,  bursting  into  tears. 
**  Put  me  in  a  cart,  and  send  me  home ! — I  want  to  go  home ! — I  must 
go  home ! — Mother ! — Fanny ! — Oh,  come  to  me  ! — I  shall  die — I 
shall  die !" 

Miss  Sowersoft  felt  rather  alarmed ;  but  reflecting  that  there  was 
nothing  like  showing  a  little  spirit  and  resolution  when  young  folks 
took  such  whims  as  those  into  their  heads,  she  severely  taunted  him 
with  being  home-sick  and  mother-sick ;  told  him  that  neither  she  nor 
Fanny,  if  they  were  present,  could  do  more  for  him  than  she  could ; 
and  threatened  that,  if  he  did  not  leave  off  that  hideous  noise,  which 
was  disgraceful  to  a  great  lad  of  his  age,  she  would  tie  a  stocking 
round  his  mouth,  and  stop  him  that  way.  There  being  no  great  conso- 
lation in  all  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  hero  made  such  slight 
application  of  it,  that,  for  the  matter  of  any  diiSerence  it  made  in  him^ 
Miss  Sowersoft  might  just  as  well  have  tied  her  stocking  across  her 
own  mouth,  or  stuffed  it  in  either,  which  ever  she  might  prefer,  as  have 
given  utterance  to  it.  She  was  therefore  constrained  to  submit  to  the 
lad's  own  way,  and  to  confess  in  her  own  mind  that  there  really  was 
something  more  amiss  with  him  than  at  first  she  had  believed. 

By  mid-day  he  had  become  a  great  deal  worse ;  and  in  the  after, 
noon,  as  his  disorder  still  rapidly  increased,  Mr.  Palethorpe  was  de- 
spatched on  horseback  to  Bramleigh,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Dr. 
Rowel. 

About  six  o^clock  in  the  evening  he  returned  home,  bringing  with 
him  a  packet  of  white  powders  in  little  blue  papers,  tied  together  much 
in  the  fashion  of  that  little  pyrotechnic  engine  of  mischief  usually  de. 
nominated  a  cracker. 

Certain  fears,  which  had  by  this  time  crept  over  the  mind  of  Miss 
Sowersoft  caused  her  to  be  more  than  usually  charitable  and  eager  in 
her  inquirie«  after  the  doctor's  opinion  about  Colin :  but  the  answers 
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Ae  xeceif ed  were  neither  very  oonclu^ive  oor  v^ry  siitislfictory.  She 
was»  in  fi^t^  obliged  to  seek  for  conaolaibn,  for  the  present,  in  the  be- 
lief^ wbich  she  struggled  hard  to  impi^ess  ficmly  upon  herself,  that  the 
boy's  ilboess  had  arisen  wholly  in  coQseqvtence  of  his  sitting  on  the 
ground  so  late  in  the  evening  to  write  his  letter ;  and  that  his  subse- 
quent sousing  in  the  horse-trough  had  no  connection  whatever  with  it ; 
as  he  might  very  easily  have  fallen  accidentally  into  a  river  instead, 
and  received  no  more  harm  from  it  than  he  had  from  the  aforesaid 
pumping. 

During  several  subsequent  days,  the  boy  continued  in  such  a  state 
as  filled  his  mistress's  heart  with  continual  apprehensions  lest  her 
house  should  eventually  be  troubled  with  his  corps^.  About  his  death, 
considerii^  that  event  solely  by  itself,  she  cared  very  little ;  he  might 
live  or  die,  just  as  his  constitution  inclined  hin^,  for  aught  she  would 
choose  between  the  two ;  only,  in  case  he  should  not  survive,  it  would 
annoy  her  very  much  indeed  to  have  all  the  trouble  of  getting  another 
body's  corpse  prepared  for  the  ground,  without,  in  all  likelihood,  ever 
receiving  from  Mrs.  Clinic  a  single  halfpenny  in  return  for  it.  She 
mentioned  her  apprehensions  to  Mr.  Palethorpe,  who  replied,  that  it 
was  all  silly  childishness  to  allow  herself  to  be  imposed  on  by  her  own 
good  feelings,  and  that  talk  about  humanity  would  never  do  for  folks  so 
hr  north  as  they  were.  On  this  unquestioned  authority  Miss  Sowe]^- 
soft  would  inevitably  have  acted  that  very  day,  and  removed  our  hero, 
at  any  risk,  to  Bramleigh,  in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  of  d3dng  com- 
fortably at  home,  had  not  fortune  so  ordered  it,  that,  while  preparations 
were  being  made  for  taking  him  from  a  bed  of  fever  into  an  open  cart 
which  stood  ready  in  the  yard,  Dr.  Rowel  chanced  to  ride  up,  and  at 
once  put  his  veto  upon  their  proceedings.  Not  that  the  doctor  would 
by  any  means  have  purposely  ridden  half  the  distance  for  the  sake  of 
■uch  a  patient ;  but  as  chance  not  unfrequently  favours  those  whom 
their  own  species  despise,  it  happened  that  bis  professional  assistance 
had  that  aflemoon  been  required  in  the  case  of  a  wealthy  old  lady  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and,  as  the  doctor's  humanity  was  not,  at  all 
events,  so  very  short-legged  as  not  to  be  able  to  carry  him  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  when  it  lay  in  his  way,  he  took  Snitterton  Lodge  in  his  cir- 
cuit, for  the  sake  of  seeii^g  Master  Colin. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  during  diese  few  days,  (as  the  boy  had 
not  made  his  appearance  at  home  on  the  previous  Sunday,  according  to 
conditional  promise,)  both  his  mother  and  Fanny  had  almost  hourly^ 
been  expecting  to  hear  from  him.  Nor  had  various  discussions  on  the 
cause  of  his  silence  been  by  any  means  omitted,  Mrs.  Clink  attributed 
it  to  Ae  &ctof  his  having  found  everything  so  very  pleasant  at  Snitter- 
ton  Lodge,  that  he  really  had  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  wean 
himself  for  a  few  short  hours  from  the  delights  with  which  he  was  sur. 
rounded ;  but  Fanny,  whose  mind  had  been  dwelling  ever  since  his 
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departure  upon  the  dismal  forebodings  whh  Which  Mbs  Sow^rsoft^t 
appearance  had  filled  it,  expressed  to  Mrs.  Clhik  her  Aill  belief  that 
something  had  happened  to  Colin,  or  he  would  never  have  neglected 
Either  to  come  hims^,  or  to  write,  as  he  had  promised. 

«  I  am  sure,*^  she  continued,  very  pensively,  "  it  has  made  rifie  so 
uneasy  all  this  last  week,  that  I  have  dreamed  about  him  almost  every 
night.  Something  has  happened  to  him,  I  am  as  certain  as  if  I  had 
seen  it ;  for  I  can  trust  to  Colin's  word  just  as  well  as  though  he  had 
taken  his  oath  about  it.  However,  I  will  walk  over  this  afternoon  and 
see ;  for  I  shall  never  rest  until  I  know  for  a  certainty.'* 

**  Walk,  fiddlesticks  T"  exclaimed  Mrau  Clink.  **  Ff  you  go  bveir 
diere  in  that  suspicious  manner,  as  though  you  fancied  they  had  mur- 
dered  him,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  but  you  will  afiront  Miss  Sowersoft, 
and  get  Colin  turned  out  of  a  situation  that  may  be  the  making  of  him. 
Stay  where  you  are— do  ;  and  if  you  cannot  ipake  anything,  do  not 
mar  it  by  interfering  in  a  matter  that  you  know  nothing  about.  I 
have  had  trouble  enough  with  him  one  way  or  another,  without  his  be* 
ing  brought  back  on  my  hands,  when  he  is  as  comfortable,  I  dare  say, 
as  he  possibly  can  be." 

Though  the  latter  remark  was  evidently  intended  to  apply  to  Fan- 
ny's supposed  injudicious  solicitude  for  Colin's  welfare,  the  girl  passed  it 
by  without  observation.  She  hurried  her  day's  work  forwards,  in  order 
to  gain  the  necessary  time  for  making  her  projected  visit ;  and  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
CSink,  without  informing  her  previously  touching  her  place  of  destina- 
tion. 

While  Dr.  Rowel  was  yet  in  attendance  on  Colin,  Fanny  arrived, 
and  introduced  herself  to  Miss  Sowersoft,  as  she  was  employing  her- 
self in  picking  the  pips  ofiTa  handful  of  cowslips  which  lay  in  her  lap* 
On  seeing  Fanny  thus  unexpectedly,  and  under  circumstances  which 
she  felt  would  require  some  very  ingenious  explanation  or  evasion,  her 
countenance  seemed  to  darken  as  though  a  positive  shadow  had  been 
cast  upon  it.  A  struggle  between  her  real  feelings  and  her  conscious- 
ness of  the  necessity  to  disguise  them  ensued ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  a 
few  brief  seconds  the  darkness  of  her  countenance  passed  away,  and 
she  affected  to  salute  her  unwelcome  visiter  with  much  cordiality. 

In  reply  to  Fanny's  inquiry  respecting  Colin,  Miss  Maria  stated  that 
he  v^as  improving  very  nicely  under  Mr.  Palethorpe^s  tuition,  although 
they  had  had  some  trouble  to  make  him  do  as  he  was  bid;  that  he  had 
enjoyed  the  most  extraordinary  good  health  untfl  a  few  days  ago,  when 
he  took  a  little  cold,  which  had  made  him  rather  poorly. 

«  There!— I  was  sure  of  it!"  cried  Fanny,  intermpting  her;  •*! 
said  so  to  his  mother  befbre  I  came  away.  Iknew  there  was  something 
amiss,  or  he  would  have  written  to  us  before  now.  And  how  did  be 
take  such  a  cold,  MisflrSawisrMft  f 
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;  *  ^  Take  cold ! — ^why,  you  know  there  are  a  hundred  diflerent  ways 
of  taking  cold,  and  it  is  impossible  someti^ies  for  even  a  person  Mm- 
self  to  say  how  he  took  it.  I  am  sure  Palethorpe  gets  tremendous 
colds  sometimes,  and  how  he  gets  them  is  a  perfect  miracle.  But,  on 
my  word,  cold  is  so  insinuating,  that  really,  as  I  say  sometimes,  there 
is  not  a  part  but  it  will  find  its  way  to  at  one  time  or  another." 

**  Tes — ^but  where  is  Colin  now  ?— because  I  shall  want  to  see  him 
before  I  go  back." 

**  Oh,  he  is  somewhere  about  the  house,"  replied  Miss  Maria,  with 
an  unprecedented  degree  of  effirontery ;  ^  but  your  seeing  him  is  not  • 
of  the  least  consequence.  It  cannot  cure  his  cold  ;  and  as  for  any- 
thing else,  it  would  very  likely  make  him  all  the  more  discontented 
when  you  were  gone  again.  If  you  take  my  advice,  you  would  not 
see  him,  especially  when  I  can  tell  you  everything  just  the  same  as 
though  you  saw  it  yourself." 

At  this  moment  the  foot  of  the  doctor,  as  he  groped  his  way  down 
stairs,  was  overheard  by  the  speaker.  She  started  up  instantly,  and 
endeavoured  to  hurry  Fanny  out  of  the  room  before  that  professional 
gentleman  should  enter  it ;  but  her  manoeuvre  failed,  and  before  Miss 
Sowersofl  could  caution  him  to  be  silent,  the  doctor  remarked,  in  a  suf- 
ficiently loud  tone  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  both,  that  unless  the  boy 
was  taken  great  care  of,  there  was  little  chance  left  of  his  recovery. 

«  What  boy  ?"  exclaimed  Fanny,  rushing  forward.  "  What !  is  he 
80  ill  as  that  t    For  God's  sake  let  me  see  him !" 

Concluding  from  the  direction  in  which  the  doctor  had  come  that 
Colin  was  somewhere  in  the  regions  above,  she  flew  rather  than  walk- 
ed  up  stairs,  without  waiting  for  an  invitation  or  a  conductor,  and  soon 
threw  her  arms  in  an  ecstasy  of  grief  upon  his  neck. 

^  Oh,  Colin !  Crod  has  sent  me  on  purpose  to  save  you !  Do  be 
better,  and  you  shall  go  home  again  very  soon." 

But  Colin  could  only  put  up  his  pallid  arms  in  an  imploring  action, 
and  cry  for  very  joy;  as  he  gazed  in  the  face  of  one  of  those  only,  two 
who  had  occupied  hjs  day  and  night  thoughts,  and  been  the  uncon* 
scions  subjects  of  his  unceasing  and  most  anxious  wishes. 

The  trouble  of  this  first  meeting  bebg  over,  some  more  quiet  con- 
versation  ensued  ;  and,  although  almost  too  ill  and  weak  to  be  allow- 
ed to  talk,  Colin  persisted  in  stating  briefly  to  the  horror-stricken  Fan- 
ny the  kind  of  reception  he  had  met  with  on  his  arrival,  his  treatment 
afterwards,  the  taking  of  his  letter  from  him,  and  the  brutal  conduct 
which  had  caused  his  present  illness.  The  girl  stood  silent,  merely 
because  she  knew  not  what  to  think,  what  to  believe,  what  to  doubt ; 
and  Was  besides  utterly  lost  for  words  to  express  properly  her  strangely 
mingled  thoughts.  It  was  almost  impossible — incredible  !  Why 
could  they  do  it  7  There  was  no  cause  for  it — there  could  be  no  cause 
for  it.    Human  nature,  and  especiisdly  human  nature  in  the  shape  of 
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woman,  was  incapable  of  anything  so  infiunous.  Yet  Colin  was  sen- 
nUe — he  had  told  an  intelligible  tale ;  and,  most  true  of  all»  there  be 
lay,  a  mere  vision  of  what  he  was  so  brief  a  time  ago,— a  warranty 
plain  tmd  palpable  that  grievoos  wrong  had  been  endured.  Her  brain 
was  absolutely  bewildered — she  looked  like  one  hoyering  on  the 
doubtful  boundary  between  sense  and  insanity.  She  cast  her  eyes 
around  for  surety— on  the  bed — at  him.  A  burst  of  tears,  as  of  a 
spring  that  for  the  first  time  breaks  its  bounds,  sucoeeded« — and  then 
another  and  another,  as  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  buried  her  &ce  in 
the  clothes  that  covered  him. 

By  and  by,  the  doctor  and  Miss  Maria  were  present  in  the  room 
with  her.  Fanny  raised  her  head  and  beheld  (Tolin's  mistress  attempt- 
ing, in  the  presence  of  the  doctor,  to  do  the  attentive,  by  adjusting  the 
sheet  about  the  boy's  neck  to  keep  off  the  external  air. 

*<  Do  not  touch  him  !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  springing  to  her  feet ;  **  he 
shall  have;  nothing  from  your  hands,  for  you  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
name  of  a  woman  !" 

•*  Ay  I "  cried  the  doctor :  "  young  woman,  what  now,  what  now  V* 

**  What  now  1  Sir,  you  may  well  say  what  now  !  I  have  heard  aU 
about  it — he  has  told  me  all — and  I  say  that  woman  shall  not  touch  him 
while  I  am  here.  She  has  nearly  killed  him,  and  now  wants  to  show, 
because  ycu  are  here,  how  kind  and  good  she  is  !" 

So  saying,  Fanny  resolutely  set  about  making  the  arrangement 
which  Miss  Sowersoft  had  contemplated  with  her  own  hands. 

**  Why — ^what — who  is  this  young  woman  V  asked  the  doctor, 
somewhat  astonished  at  the  unexpected  scene  which  had  just  passed 
before  him. 

•^  Nobody  r  replied  Miss  Sowersoft;  «<  she  is  only  Mrs.  CSink's 
servant,  and  a  pert  impudent  hussey  too.'' 

At  the  same  time  she  looked  in  the  doctor's  face,  and  endeavoured 
to  smile  contemptuously,  though  it ''  came  off  "  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  inevitably  have  frightened  anybody  less  accustomed  than  was 
Dr.  Rowel  to  witness  the  agonies  of  the  human  countenance. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  added  Fanny,  ^  I  am  only  a  servant ;  but  I  am  a 
VMiaii,  whether  servant  or  mistress.  I  nursed  Uiis  lad  when  I  was 
but  six  years  old  myself  and  have  taken  care  of  him  ever  since.  She 
shall  not  drown  him  like  a  Uind  puppy,  though  she  thinks  she  will !  " 

^  Me  drown  him !"  exclaimed  Miss  Sowersoft  in  feigned  amaze- 
ment. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Fanny,  **  you  drown  him.  If  you  hscd  not  half 
murdered  him  in  that  trough,  he  would  never  have  been  here  now." 

*•  Do  let  us  go  down  stairs,  doctor,"  observed  Miss  Sowersoft ;  "  it 
is  not  worth  hearing  such  rubbish  as  this."  And  she  made  her  way 
towards  the  door. 

*•  Where  is  that  letter  T  cried  Fanny  eagerly,  fearftil  lest  the  lady 
to  whom  she  addressed  herself  should  escape. 
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**  Psfaaw  !  aoDsense  !  dofi't  catechise  me  !'*  replied  Miss  Soweraoft, 
ttB  she  tripped  down  stairs ;  while  the  doctor  half  in  soliloquy  and 
half  addresstng  Miss  Sowersoft,  remarked,  in  allusion  to  Fanny, 

**  She's  a  damsel  of  some  spirit  too !"  Then  addressing  the  girl 
herself^  **  Are  you  the  little  girl  I  saw  at  Mrs.  Clink's  when  this  hoy 
was  horn  f 

**  Tes,  sir»  I  am,"  answered  Fanny,  as  her  passion  simk  almost  to 
Bothing,  and  she  hknhed  to  he  so  questioned. 

**  Ah,  indeed  1"  cried  Doctor  Rowel.  «*  WeU,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it.  Why,  you  are  quite  a  fine  young  woman  now.  Dear^- 
me  !  I  had  quite  lost  sight  of  you.  I  could  not  har^  helieved  it. 
Humph  !"  And  the  doctor  surveyed  her  fair  proportions  with  some- 
thing of  astonishment,  and  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  To  think  that 
from  such  a  little,  pale,  half.fed,  unhappy  thing  of  work  and  thought 
beyond  her  years  as  she  then  wasi  there  should  have  sprung  up  the  fuU- 
maed,  the  pretty  featured,  and  naturally  gentee4.kK)king  girl  now  bef<»re 
him  !  But  then,  he  had  not  that  benefit  which  the  reader  enjoys,  of 
refleeting  how  worldly  curcumstances,  how  poverty  and  plenty,  sway 
the  tempers  of  mankind;  and  that,  as  Mistress  Ctink's  drcnmstances 
MBproved,  so  had  Fanny  improved  likewise ;  and  from  seven  or  eight 
jeats  old  upwards,  Fanny  had  enjoyed  a  much  more  comfortable 
home  than,  on  his  first  introduction  to  her  might  reasonably  have  been 


Lest  the  reader  should  oanecessarily  marvel  how  her  individuality 
sbMM  hate  been  unrecognised  by  the  physician,  I  beg  to  inform  him, 
that  while  the  person  of  every  great  man  is  as  ftuniliar  le  all  the  poor 
eyes  of  the  neighbourhood  as  though  he  were  their  bom  and  natural 
tmele,  he  hdmself  remains  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  identityof 
every  poor  face  he  meets^  even  though  he  chance  to  meet  it  every  day, 
as  thoi;^h  he  had  never  seen  it  once  in  the  whole  ceisrse  of  his  IHe. 

Doctor  Rowel  resumed  his  conversation. 

^  And,  how  came  you  to  be  pnt  to  service  so  yerj  eariy  ?  for  you  had 
not,  if  I  remember  ri^tly,  either  health  or  strength  to  recommend 
yo«u" 

Coiin'soyes  as  he  lay  were  fixed,  as  it  might  have  been  the  ejem  of 
ft  picture^  on  the  doctor's  countenance. 

**  I  don't  know,  I'm  suce,  sir,"  replied  Fanny ;  but  after  a  fow 
nmnents'  hesitalioB^  added,  ^  I  suppose  it  was  because  I  had  no 
friends." 

«  No  friends,"  the  doctor  repeated,!-^  why,  where  were  your  fether 
and  mother?" 

*  I  never  knew  them,  sir." 

••  Indeed !  never  knew  them !" 

<<No,  sir!"  and  Fanny  sobbed  at  the  very  recollection  of  her  child- 
hood's helpiessBesa. 
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*Hampht*  ejacahtted  the  doctor;  •'ycm  scarcely  seem   to  htT^ 
bMD  bom  fbi^  a  servant    Where  did  Mrs.  Clink  find  jouf* 
**\do  not  knowy  sir.     She  never  told  me." 
"Ah ! — oh  !  oh !— Well  i     It*8  odd  she  never  toW  yon.    So  you  do 
not  know  eiflier  who  yourlkther,  or  your  mother,  or  your  friends  were  ?** 

••  No,  sir, — I  do  not.     But  I  remember—" 

•* WelJ,— go  on, — ^you  remember,^-^what  do  you  remember?  where 
did  yoo  conoe  from  t    Do  you  know  that  f 

**  I  think,  from  Leeds,  sir." 

•* Leeds!''  exclaimed  the  doctor;  ••and  what  else  now  do  you  re- 
member  t** 

••I  can  remember,  sir, — ^though  I  but  just  femember  it,— that  my 
fiither  was  taken  away  from  me  once,  and  I  never  saw  him  again.'' 

«  And,  what's  your  namcf  f  continued  the  doctor,  in  evident  excite; 
ment 

*•  Fanny  WoodruflJ"  she  replied. 

The  doctor's  features  looked  pale  and  rigid,  and  his  e3res  were  ^ed 
ahnost  immovably  upon  her. 

•*  God  bless  my  soul !"  he  slowly  ejactdated,  as  he  rose  to  leave  the 
room ;  •*  she  should  have  been  lost,  or  dead  !'* 

But  he  turned  again  when  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

*  Now,  young  woman, — if  you  can  keep  a  secret, — ^tell  nobody,  not 
even  your  mistress,  what  has  passed.  Take  no  notice ;  and  perhaps, 
I  may  do  something  for  you.  But  I  thought  we  had  seen  the  last  of 
your  ftice  seventeen  years  ago !" 

Fanny  and  Colin  were  left  alone. 

**  He  knows  something  about  me !"  was  the  first  thought  that  arose 
in  Fanny's  mind.  But  she  did  not  utter  it,  and  only  asked  very  softly, 
if  Colin  had  heard  whaf  the  doctor  said. 

'Tes,"  he  replied,  •'and  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

''But,  say  nothing,"  added  the  girl :  **he  promised  to  do  something 
for  me.     I  wonder  what  it  is !" 

"So  do  I,"  added  Colin ;  "something  worth  having,  I  dare  say." 

Thus  they  talked  till  evening.  Colin  said  how  much  better  he  felt 
since  she  had  been  with  him ;  and  Fanny  declared  she  would  not  leave 
him  again  for  another  day,  until  he  was  well ;  and  when  he  was  well, 
then  she  would  get  him  away  from  such  unfeeling  people,  even  though 
she  had  to  go  down  on  her  knees  to  beg  another  situation  for  him  else- 
where. 

When,  some  little  time  afterwards,  Fanny  went  down  stairs,  and  in- 
formed the  mistress  of  the  house  of  her  resolution  to  stay  and  attend  on 
Colin  until  he  was  better,  that  amiable  creature  reined, 

^'I  think  you  won't,  then*  We  have  not  any  room  to  spare*  As  if 
I  was  going  to  keep  beds  at  liberty,  to  accommodate  ajiy  trunnion  that 
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iMj  think  fit  to  cram  herself  into  my  house !  We've  plenty  of  work 
on  our  hands  without  having  to  wait  on  other  people's  servants.  What 
do  you  say,  Sammy  V* 

**  Welly  I  don't  know,  meesis,'*  replied  Mr.  Palethorpe ;  "it  seems 
as  if  Mr.  Rowel  was  understood  to  say  he  was  very  bad,  and  must  be 
waited  on  pretty  constantly." 

**  Vm  sure  J  shan't  wait  on  him  neither  constantly  nor  inconstantly !" 
very  pertly  exclaimed  Miss  Sowersoft ;  and,  certainly  giving  a  very  m- 
genious  turn  to  her  own  views,  as  soon  as  she  found  which  way  her 
Dover's  needle  pointed ;  '<  J'm  not  going  to  trot  up  and  down  stairs  a 
thousand  times  a  day  for  the  sake  of  such  a  thing  as  a  plough-lad. 
Them  may  wait  on  him  that  likes  him,  if  he  is  to  be  waited  on ;  but 
I'm  positive  I  shan't,  nor  anybody  else  that  belongs  to  me !" 

This  conclusion  left,  without  another  word,  the  field  wholly  open  to 
Fanny ;  and,  as  Miss  Sowersoft,  on  concluding  her  speech,  bounced 
off  into  the  dairy,  not  another  word  was  needed. 

Whatever  might  be  the  views  entertained  by  the  lady  of  the  house, 
touching  the  treatment  most  proper  for  Colin,  there  still  were  individu- 
als amoDgst  that  rude  community,  whose  feelings  were  of  a  somewhat 
more  Catholic  kind  than  those  of  their  mistress ;  so  that  Fanny  found 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  volunteer  in  the  person  of  Abel,  to  go  over 
to  Bramleigh  for  the  purpose  of  informing  Mistress  Clink  how  afiairs 
stood,  and  of  bringing  back  such  few  needful  articles  as  Fanny  might 
require  during  her  stay  at  the  farm. 

All  that  night  she  passed  a  sleepless  watch  by  the  side  of  Colin's 
bed,  beguiling  the  hours  not  devoted  to  immediate  attendance  on  him, 
partly  by  looking  over  the  little  books  which  had  come  from  home  in 
his  box,  but  more  by  employing  her  mind  in  the  creation  of  every  pos- 
sible description  of  fanciful  suppositions  touching  her  own  origin,  her 
hbtory,  her  parents,  and  the  knowledge  which  the  doctor  appeared  to 
have  of  her  earliest  life.  What  was  it? — ^what  could  it  be?  and, 
what  could  he  mean  by  enjoining  her  to  mention  nothing  of  all  this  to 
any  second  person  ?  In  her  he  had  unexpectedly  found  one  whom  he 
had  known  a  baby,  and  had  believed  to  be  dead,  or  lost  in  the  vast  pro- 
miscuous crowds  of  poverty  long  ago.  Had  she  been  bom  to  better 
things  than  surrounded  her  now?  Had  she  been  defrauded  of  her 
rights?  Add,  did  the  doctor  bid  her  be  silent  because  he  might 
have  to  employ  stratagem  in  order  to  recover  them  again  ?  Perhaps 
she  was  bom — nay !  she  knew  not  what  she  was  bora ;  nor  dare  she 
trust  herself  to  think,  scArcely ;  though  certain  it  is  that  a  visionary 
world  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  fine  things,  and  wealth  to  set  Colin 
up  in  the  world  and  to  make  his  mother  comfortable,  and  to  exalt  her- 
self over  all  the  petty  enemies  by  whom  they  were  now  surrounded, 
passed  in  pleasant  state  before  her  prolific  imagination ;  while,  it  is 
equally  certain,  that — ^blushing,.though  unseen  and  in  secret,  at  the  very 
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oooscioosness, — a  prouder  feeling  sprung  up  in  her  bosom,  and  die 
began  to  feel  as  though  she  must  be  more  genteel,  and  more  particular, 
and  less  like  a  common  servant,  than  she  had  hitherto  been. 

Such  were  the  golden  fancies,  and  the  pretty  resolves,  that  crowded 
round  her  braio  that  night.  Neither,  as  an  honest  chronicler  of  human 
nature,  would  I  take  upon  me  to  assert  that  she  did  not  once  or  twice 
during  these  reveries  rise  to  contemplate  her  own  features  in  the  glass, 
and  to  adjust  her  hair  more  fancifully,  and  wonder — if  it  should  be  so, 
—what  kind  of  looking  lady  she  would  make.  Truly,  it  was  a  pretty 
&ce  that  met  her  eyes  in  the  mirror.  As  Colin  woke  up  from  a  par- 
tial  slumber,  and  raised  his  head  slightly  from  the  pillow,  to  see  for  his 
guardian,  and  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  her,  the  reflection  of  her 
countenance  as  she  was  <*  looking  the  lady,"  chanced  to  catch  his  eye : 
tmdf  though  he  smiled  as  he  gently  sunk  down  again,  he  thought  that 
that  fiice  would  never  again  pass  from  before  him. 


CHAPTEE    ZV. 

FuuiT  is  deceived  by  the  doctor. — ^A  icene  in  Rowel's  **  Ettablifhment  for  the 

Insane''  atNabbfield. 

Poou  girl!      What  pains  she  takes — if  not  to  ** curse  herself,'' at 

least  to  form  that  paradise  out  of  the  chaos  of  her  own  thoughts,  which 

her  supposed    benefactor,  the  physician,  never  intended  to  realize. 

She  ^jras  deceived,  utterly  and  deeply  deceived ;  and  deceived,  too,  by 

the  very  means  which  the  doctor  had  reconunended  to  her  apparently 

ibr  the  aUainment  of  success.     For,  great  as  some  of  our  modem 

diplomatists  have  incontestably  been  considered  in  the  noble  and  polite 

art  of  deception,  I^uch  question  whether  the  man  more  capable  of 

aspiring  to  higher  honours  in  it  than  was  Doctor  Rowel  of  Nabbfield,  is 

not  yet  to  be  bom. 

As  the  Doctor  rode  homewards,  after  his  interview  with  Fanny,  re- 
corded in  the  preceding  chapter,  true  enough  it  is  that  he  did  several 
times  over,  and  with  inexpressible  inward  satisfaction,  congratulate  and 
compliment  himself  upon  having  achieved  such  a  really  fine  stroke  of 
policy  at  a  very  critical  moment,  as  no  other  man  living  could,  he  verily 
believed,  have  at  all  equalled.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  brief  moments 
he  had,  to  his  infinite  astonishment,  discovered,  in  the  person  of  a  serv- 
ing.girl,  one  whom  he  himself  had  endeavoured,  while  she  was  yet  an 
in&nt,  to  put  out  of  the  way ;  and  upon  whose  father  he  had  perpetrated 
one  of  the  most  atrocious  of  social  crimes,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ob- 
taining  the  management  of  his  property  while  he  lived,  and  its  absolute 
possession  on  his  decease.     He  had  ascertained  that  the  girl  retained 
some  indistinct  recollection  of  the  forcible  arrest  and  carrying  away 
of  her  parent^  of  which  he  himself  had  been  the  instigator ;  and  thus, 
suddenly  be  found  himself  placed  in  a  position  which  demanded  both 
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.promptitude  and  ingenuity  in  order  to  secure  his  own  safety  and  the 
permanency  of  all  he  held  through  this  unjust  tenure.  Since  any  dis- 
covery by  Fanny  of  what  had  passed  between  them  would  inevitably 
excite  pubKe  qaestion  and  inquiry,  the  very  brilliant  idea  had  instanta. 
iieously  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  that — as  in  the  girl's  continued 
silence  alone  lay  his  own  hopes  of  security, — no  project  in  the  capacity 
of  man  to  conceive  was  more  likely  to  prove  successful  in  obtaining 
and  preserving  that  silence,  than  that  of  representing  it  as  vital  to  her 
own  dearest  interest  to  keep  the  subject  deeply  locked  for  the  present 
in  her  own  bosom.  This  object,  he  flattered  himself,  he  bad  already 
succeeded  in  achieving,  without  exciting  in  the  mind  of  Fanny  herself 
the  least  suspicion  of  hb  real  and  ultimate  purpose.  At  the  same  time 
be  inwardly  resolved  not  to  stop  here,  but  to  resort  to  every  means  in 
his  power  calculated  still  more  deeply  to  bind  the  ui:\^specting  young 
woman  to  the  preservation  of  that  silence  upon  the  subject,  which,  if 
once  broken,  might  lead  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  a  system  which  he  had 
now  maintained  for  years. 

Elated  with  the  idea  of  his  own  uncommon  cleverness,  he  cantered 
along  the  York  road  from  the  moor  with  corresponding  briskness ; 
turned  down  a  green  lane  to  the  left ;  cleared  several  fences  and  a  pair 
of  gates  in  his  progress  ;  and  reached  within  sight  of  his  *^  Establish- 
ment for  the  Insane"  at  Nabbfield,  as  the  last  light  of  another  unwished, 
for  and  unwelcome  sun  shot  through  the  barred  and  grated  windows  of 
the  house,  and  served  dimly  to  show  to  the  melancholy  habitants  of 
those  cells  the  extent  of  their  deprivation;  and  their  misery. 

Far  advanced  as  it  was  in  the  evening,  the  doctor  had  not  yet  dined : 
his  professional  duties,  together  with  some  other  causes  already  ex- 
plained, having  detained  him  beyond  his  usual  hour.  Nevertheless,  tor 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  but  which,  it  maybe  supposed,  the 
events  of  the  afternoon  had  operated  in  producing,  the  doctor  had  no 
sooner  dismounted,  and  resigned  his  steed  to  the  care  of  a  groom,  who 
appeared  in  wait'mg  the  instant  that  the  clatter  of  his  hoofs  sounded  on 
the  stones  of  the  yard,  than,  instead  of  retiring  to  that  removed  portion 
of  the  building,  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  being  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  cries  of  those  who  were  kept  in  confinement,  his  own  private  apart- 
ments  were  situated,  he  demanded  of  one  of  the  keepers  the  key  of  a 
particular  cell    Having  obtained  it, — 

**  Shall  I  attend  you,  sir  ?"  asked  the  man. 

<«  No,  Robson.  James  is  harmless.  I  will  Bee  him  into  his  ceil 
myself  to-night " 

««  He  is  in  the  patient's  yard,  sir,"  replied  the  keeper.  , 

**  Very  well — very  well.  Wait  outside  ;  and,  if  I  want  assistancot 
I  will  call  you." 

The  man  retired,  while  Dr.  Row^  proceeded  down  a  ]ohg  and  ill- 
lighted  passage,  or  corridor^  in  which  were  several  angplar  tur^  and 
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wiodiDga  ;  and  when  neaady  lost  in  the  ^^oom  of  the  place,  be  might 
have  beea  beard  to  draw  back  a  heavy  bolt,  and  raise  a  spring-latch 
like  an  iron  bar,  which  made  ftist  the  door  that  opened  upon  the  yard, 
or  piece  of  ground  to  which  the  keeper  had  alluded. 

It  was  just  at  that  brief,  but  peculiar  time,  at  the  turn  of  day  mod 
nighty  which  every  observer  of  Nature  must  occasionally  hure  remark- 
ed, when  the  light  of  the  western  atmosphere,  and  that  of  a  rayiesv 
moon  high  up  the  southern  heaven,  mingle  together  in  subdued  har«^ 
niony,  and  produce  a  kind  of  iUuininatioB,  issuing  hom  no  given  ^pot, 
but  pervading  equally  the  whole  atmosphere, — like  that  whidi  we 
might  imagine  of  a  Genii's  palace, — without  any  particular  sovroe, 
nehher  wholly  of  heaven  nor  of  earth,  but  partaking  partially  of 
each. 

The  passage-door  was  thrown  back,  and  the  doctor  stood  upon  its 
threshold.  A  yard  some  forty  feet  square  surrounded  by  a  wdl  about 
six  3rards  high,  and  floored  with  rolled  gravel,  like  the  path  of  a  gar- 
den,  was  before  him.  Near  the  centre  stood  a  dismal-kx^ung  yew- 
tree,  its  tmnk  ru^^^  and  indented  with  deep  natural  furrows,  as 
tho^h  four  or  five  shoots  had  sprung  up  together,  and  at  last  become 
matted  into  one ;  its  black  lines  of  foliage,  hannonizing  in  fmrm  with 
the  long  horizontal  clouds  of  the  north.west  quarter,  which  now  marked 
the  close  approach  of  night.  Nothing  else  was  to  be  seen.  As  the 
eye,  however,  became  somewhat  more  accustomed  to.the  peculiar  doricy 
ti^t  which  pervaded  this  place,  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  against 
the  tree-trunk,  became  visible  ;  with  his  arms  tightly  crossed  upon  his 
breast,  and  bound  behind  him,  as  though  they  had  almoit  grown  into  his 
fides  ;  and  his  hair  hanging  long  npon  his  shbaklers,  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  cavalier,  or  royalist,  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy. 

The  doctor  raised  his  voice,  and  called,  m  a  histy  tone, 

«« Woodruff !" 

The  patient  returned  no  answer,  nor  did  he  move. 

**  James  Woodruff  I"  again  shouted  the  doctor. 

A  slight  turn  of  the  head,  which  as  quickly  resumed  its  previous 
attitude,  was  the  only  response  made  to  the  summons. 

Finding  he  coukl  not  call  this  strange  individual  to  hin,  Doctor 
Rowel  stepped  across  the  yard,  and  advanced  up  to  him. 

*^  James,"  said  he  mildly,  ^  it  is  time  you  were  in  yonr  celL** 

The  man  looked  stenriy  in  his  face,  and  replied, 

**  I  have  been  th^re  some  thousands  of  times  too  often  ahready. 

**  Never  heed  that,'*  answered  RoweL  *'  You  mutt  go  to  lest,  you 
know.** 

**  Mu9i  go— ay  1  Ah !  and  so  I  must.  I  am  helpless  BuC  had  I 
one  hand  free--«niy  one  hand — nay,  with  one  finger  and  thumbs  I 
wottU  first  put  you  to  rest  where  you  should  never  wake  again ! 
When  am  I  to  go  bee  t" 
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•*  Win  you  go  to  your  room  t"  said  the  doctor,  without  regarding 

his  question. 

^  I  ask  again,''  cried  the  alleged  madmany  '^  as  I  have  asked  every 
day  past  counting,  when  am  I  to  be  loosed  of  this  accursed  place  t 
How  long  is  this  to  last  ?" 

**  Only  until  you  are  better,"  remarked,  with  deep  dissimulation,  this 
worthy  member  of  the  faculty. 

**  Better  T'  exclaimed  Woodruff  with  rising  passion,  as  he  tugged  to 
loosen  his  arms  from  the  jacket  which  bound  him,  though  as  ineffectu- 
ally as  a  child  might  have  tugged  at  the  roots  of  an  oak  sapling.  **  I 
could  curse  you  again  and  doubly  for  that  word,  but  that  I  have  cursed 
till  language  is  weak  as  water,  and  words  have  no  more  meaning. 
I  am  sick  of  railing.  Better !  Till  I  am  better  /  Thief !— liar  !— 
villain ! — for  you  are  all  these,  and  a  thousand  more, — I  am  well. 
You  know  it.  Sound  in  mind  and  body,— only  that  these  girths  have 
crippled  me  before  my  time.  How  am  I  mad  ?  I  can  think,  reasoot 
talk,  argue^ — ^hold  memory  of  past  life.  I  remember,  villain  1  when 
you  and  your  assassins  seized  me  ;  stole  my  child  from  me  ;  swore 
that  I  was  mad  ;  and  brought  roe  here,  now  seventeen  years  ago ; 
and  all  that  you  might  rob  me  of  my  property  ! — I  remember  that.  Is 
that  madness  ?  I  remember,  before  that,  that  I  married  your  sister. 
Was  it  not  so  ?  I  remember  that  she  died,  and  left  me  a  little  pattern 
of  herself  that  called  you  uncle.  Was  not  that  so  ?  Whero  is  that  child  t 
What  has  become  of  her  t  Or  are  you  a  murderer  besides  ?  All 
this  I  remember  :  and  I  know  now  that  I  have  power  of  will,  and  apt. 
ness  to  do  all  that  man's  mind  is  called  to  do.  How,  then,  am  I  mad  t 
Oh  1  for  one  hand  free  1  One  hand  and  arm.  Only  one  I  Give  me 
that  half  chance  to  struggle  with  you.  Lict  us  end  it  so,  if  I  am  never 
to  go  free  again.  Take  two  to  one ;  and  if  you  kill  me,  you  shall 
stand  free  of  the  scaffold  ;  for  I  will  swear  with  my  last  breath  that 
you  did  it  in  self-defence.  Do  that.  Let  me  have  one  grapple— a 
single  gripe — and,  if  you  can  master  me,  why  God  forgive  you  I" 

The  doctor  smiled,  as  in  contempt  of  the  impotent  ravings  and  wild 
propositions  of  his  brother-in-law  ;  for  such,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
state,  James  Woodruff  was.     But  the  idleged  maniac  continued  his  dis- 

course. 

**  Then,  as  you  are  such  a  rank,  arrant  coward,  give  me  my  whole 
liberty  ;  let  me  go  beyond  this  house,  and  I  will  never  touch  you.  I 
will  not  ruflie  a  hair  of  your  accursed  head.  Do  that  and  I  will  leave 
you  to  God  for  the  reward  of  all  you  have  done  to  me  and  mine  !  Set 
me  free !  Untie  my  limbs,  and  let  me  out  this  night !  It  is  dark.  No- 
body  can  tell  where  I  came  from.  Let  me  go,  and  I  will  never  men- 
tion your  name  in  complaint,  nor  lift  a  hand  against  you.  Think,  man, 
—do  but  think !  To  spend  seventeen  years  of  nights  in  that  dungeon, 
andseventeen  years  of  days  on  this  speck  of  ground!  To  you  who 
have  been  at  liberty  to  walk,  and  breathe  freely,  and  see  God's  crea- 
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don,  it  may  be  idle ;  but  I  have  seen  nothing  of  terenteen  springs  bat 
their  light  skies ;  nor  of  summers,  but  their  heat  and  their  strong 
shadows ;  nor  of  autumn,  but  the  random  Jeares  which  the  wind  whirl- 
ed  over  into  this  yard ;  nor  of  winter,  but  its  snow  and  clouds.  I  want 
to  be  upon  the  green  earth, — the  grass,— amongst  the  fields.  I  want 
to  see  my  wife's  grave  again ! — some  other  human  face  than  yours ! — 
and — and — Man, — if  you  be  man, — ^I  want  to  find  my  daughter!" 

He  flung  himself  on  the  ground,  and  groaned  as  in  utter  despair. 

The  doctor  was  accustomed  to  witness  these  fits  oi  firenzy,  and 
therefore  paid  no  fiurther  attention  now  than  consisted  in  aif  effi>rt  to 
raise  the  man  again  upon  his  feet,  and  a  renewed  solicitation  to  him  to 
retire  into  the  room. 

**  No,"  said  he ;  ^  I  have  something  to  speak  of  yet.  I  have  come 
to  another  determination.  In  my  mind,  villain!  there  has  been  seven- 
teen years  of  rebellion  against  your  wrong ;  and  I  have  sworn,  and 
have  kept  my  oath  ti)l  now,  that  you  should  never  compel  me  to  give 
up  my  rights,  in  virtue  of  my  wife,  to  you.  But  time  has  outworn  the 
iron  of  my  soul :  and  seventeen  years  of  this  endurance  cannot  be 
set  against  all  the  wealth  of  the  world.  What  is  it  to  met  To  dig 
the  earth,  and  live  on  roots ;  but  to  be  free  with  it ;  to  go  and  come  as 
I  list ;  to  be  at  liberty,  body  and  I'unb !  This  would  be  paradise  com* 
pared  with  the  best  palace  that  ever  Mammon  built  in  helL  Now, 
take  these  straps  from  off  me,  and  set  me  free.  Time  is  favourable. 
Take  me  into  your  house  peaceably  and  quietly,  and  I  will  make  over 
to  you  all  I  have,  as  ^  free  gift.  What  you  have  stolen,  you  shall  keep. 
Land,  houses,  gold,  everything ;  I  will  not  retam  of  them  a  grain  of 
sand,  a  stone,  or  a  sparkle  of  metal.  But  let  me  out !  Let  me  see 
this  prison  behind  me !" 

"  It  would  be  the  act  of  a  lunatic,  and  of  no  eflfect,"  replied  the 
doctor. 

^  How  lunatic?  To  give  that  which  is  of  no  use  to  me  for  that 
which  is  dearer  than  life  ?    Besides,  I  am  sane — sound  of  mind." 

**  No,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  **  yoji  are  wrong  on  one  question. 
Your  disease  consists  in  this  very  thing.  You  fimcy  I  keep  you  con- 
fined in  order  to  hold  your  property  myself" 

^  Femcjf  you  do !"  savagely  exclaimed  Woodruff,  stamping  the 
ground  with  rage ;  **  this  contradiction  is  enough  to  drive  me  mad.  I 
kmw  it !  You  know  it.  There  is  no  &ncy  in  the  case.  It  is  an  ex. 
cuse,  a  vile  pretence,  a  lie  of  seventeen  years'  standing.  It  was  a  lie 
at  first.     Will  you  set  me  free  t" 

**  It  cannot  be, "  said  the  doctor ;  '*  go  to  your  room." 

•«  It  shall  be  !"  replied  Woodruff;  «  I  will  not  go.** 

**  Then  I  must  call    assistance,"  observed  Rowel,  as  he  attempted 
to  approach  the  door  at  which  he  had  entered. 
.    **  You  shall  not !"  replied  the  patient,  placing  himself  in  firpnt  of  the 
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doctoTf  aa  though  resolutely  beat  on  preventing  hk  approach  to  the 
door,  although  he  had  not  the  least  use  of  his  arms,  which  might  hare 
enahked  hina  to  efl^t  his  purpose. 

^  Stand  aside,  fool !"  Rowel  exclaimed,  as  he  threw  out  his  right 
ana  in  order  to  strike  off  the  intruder.  But  Woodruff  anticipated 
him  ;  and,  by  a  sudden  and  dexterous  thrust  of  his  foot  in  a  horizon- 
tal h'ne,  he  knocked  the  doctor's  legs  from  under  him,  and  sent  him 
sprawling  on  the  ground.  Woodruff  fell  upon  him  instantly,  in  order 
to  keep  him  down,  and  to  stifle  the  loud  cries  of  **  Robson  1  Rohson  !" 
which  were  now  issuing  in  rapid  succession  from  the  doctor's  laiynx. 
At  the  same  time  a  tremendous  struggle,  rendered  still  more  desperate 
by  the  doctor's  fears,  took  place  on  the  ground  ;  during  which  the  uQ" 
happy  Woodruff  strove  so  violently  to  disengage  his  hands  from  the 
ligatures  of  the  waistcoat  which  bound  him,  that  the  hlood  gushed 
somewhat  copiously  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  His  e£brts  were 
not  alto^her  unavailing.  He  partly  disengaged  one  hand ;  and,  with 
a  degree  of  activity  and  energy  only  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
almost  superhuman  spirit  which  burned  within  him,  and  for  which  his 
antagonist,  with  all  his  advantages,  was  by  no  means  an  equal 
match,  he  succeeded  in  plaotmg  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  like  the  bite 
of  a  crocodile,  upon  the  doctor's  throat. 

**  Swear  to  let  me  free,  or  111  kill  you  !"  he  exclaimed. 

•*  Yes, — ^y— e — s,-r-.I  sw — ear  P'gurgled  through  the  windpipe  of  the 
vanquished  physician,  as  he  kicked  and  plunged  like  a  horse  in  a  bog 
to  shake  off  his  foe.  The  Hght  of  a  lamp  flashed  upon  them,  and 
Robson  rushed  into  the  yard. 

"  Let  me  out !"  again  demanded  Woodruff. 

*•  I  will,  I  will  !"  replied  the  doctor. 

Before  Robson  could  interfere,  the  grasp  upon  hb  neck  was  loosed, 
and  Woodruff  stood  quietly  upon  his  feet.      The  doctor  soon  followed. 

*'  Seize  him,  Robson  !"  said  he  ;   and,  in  an  instant,  befcMre  Wood- 
ruff was  aware,  the  strong  man  had  him  grasped  as  in  a  vice.  - 
'  **  You  swore  to  set  me  free  !*'  cried  the  patient 

^  Yes,"  replied  the  doctor,  with  a  triumphant  sneer,  as  he  followed 
the  keeper  until  he  had  pitched  Woodruff  into  his  room,  and  secured 
the  entrance.  **  Yes,"  he  repeated,  staring  maliciously  at  his  prisoner 
through  the  little  barred  opening  in  the  door, — ^  yes,  you  Aa\\  be  let 
out^-of  (to  cell  into  that  yard  ogam,  when  you  have  grown  a  Uctle 
tamerr 
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BPOCH  THE  THIED. — 1734. 
CHAFTBE  IX. 
OLD  MB.WOATB. 

At  the  beginiuDg  of  the  twelfth  century — ^whether  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  First,  or  Stephen  is  uncertain — a  fifth  gate  was  added 
to  the  four  principal  entrances  of  the  city  of  London ;  then,  it  is  al- 
most  needless  to  say,  surrounded  by  ramparts,  moats  and  other  de- 
fences. This  gate,  called  Neufgaie^  '*  as  being  latelier  builded  than  the 
rest,"  continued,  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  3rears,  to  be  used  as  a 
place  of  imprisonment  for  felons  and  trespassers ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  haying  grown  old,  ruinous,  and  ^  horribly  loathsome,^  it  was 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  the  executors  of  the  renowned  Sir  Richard 
Whittington,  Hie  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  whence  it  afterwards  ob- 
tained amongst  a  certain  class  of  students,  whose  examinations  were 
conducted  with  some  strictness  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  their  highest 
degrees  taken  at  Hyde-park-corner,  the  appellation  of  Whittington's 
or,  more  briefly,  the  Whit.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  this  gate, 
destined  to  bequeath  its  name — a  name  which  has  since  acquired  a 
terrible  significance^— to  eyery  successive  structure  erected  upon  its 
site,  was  granted  in  1400,  by  charter  by  Henry  the  Sixth  to  the  citi- 
zens of  London,  in  return  for  their  loyal  services,  and  thenceforth 
became  the  common  gaol  to  that  city  and  the  coimty  of  Middlesex. 
Nothing  material  occurred  to  Newgate,  until  the  memorable  year 
1666,  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire.  It  is  with 
the  building  raised  after  this  direfiil  calamity  that  our  history  has  to 
deal. 

Though  by  no  means  so  extensive  or  commodious  as  the  modem 
prison,  Old  Newgate  was  a  large  and  strongly.buih  pile.  The  body 
of  the  edifice  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Newgate  street,  and  projected 
at  the  western  extremity  far  into  the  area  opposite  St.  Sepulchre's 
Church.  One  small  wing  lay  at  the  north  of  the  gate,  where  Giltspur 
Compter  now  stands  ;  and  the  Press  Yard,  which  was  detached  from 
the  main  building,  was  situated  at  the  back  of  Phoenix  Court.  The 
south,  or  principal  front,  looking  down  the  Old  Bailey,  and  not  upon  it, 
as  is  the  cade  with  the  present  structure,  with  its  massive  walls  of 
roughened  firee-stooe — in  some  places  darkened  by  the  smoke,  in 
others  blanched  by  exposure  to  the  weather— its  heavy  projecting  cor- 
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nice,  its  ungla;zed  doublygrated  windows,  its  gloomy  porch  decorated 
with  fetters,  and  defended  bj  an  enormous  iron  door,  had  a  stem  and 
striking  efiect.  Over  the  Lodge,  upon  a  dial,  was  inscribed  the  appro- 
priate motto,  ^  Vemo  sieuU  fur."  The  Gate  which  crossed  Newgate 
Street,  had  a  wide  arch  for  carriages,  and  a  postern,  on  the  north  side, 
for  foot-passengers.  Its  architecture  was  richly  ornamental,  and  re- 
sembled the  style  of  a  triumphal  entrance  to  a  capital,  rather  than  a 
dungeon,  having  battlements  and  hexagonal  towers,  and  being  adorned 
on  the  western  side  with  a  triple  range  of  pilasters  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  amid  the  intercolumniations  of  which  were  niches  embellished 
with  statues.  The  chief  of  these  was  a  figure  of  Liberty,  with  a  cat 
at  her  feet,  in  allusion  to  the  supposed  origin  ,of  the  fortunes  of  its 
former  founder.  Sir  Richard  Whittington.  On  the  right  of  the  pos- 
tern  against  the  wall  was  affixed  a  small  grating,  sustaining  the  debt- 
ors' box ;  and  any  pleasure  which  the  passer-by  might  derive  from 
contemplating  the  splendid  structure  above  described  was  damped  at 
beholding  the  pale  foces  and  squalid  figures  of  the  captives  across  the 
bars  of  its  strongly- grated  windows.  Some  years  liter  the  date  of 
this  history,  an  immense  ventilator  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  Gate, 
with  the  view  of  purifying  the  prison,  which,  owing  to  its  insufficient 
space  and  constantly-crowded  state,  was  never  free  from  that  dreadful 
and  contagious  disorder,  now  happily  unknown,  the  gaol-fever.  So 
frightful,  indeed,  were  the  ravages  of  this  malady,  to  which  debtors 
and  felons  were  alike  exposed,  that  its  miserable  victims  were  fre- 
quently carried  out  by  cart-loads,  and  thrown  into  a  pit  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  Christ-church,  without  ceremony. 

Old  Newgate  was  divided  into  three  separate  prisons — the  Master's 
Side,  the  Common  Side,  and  the  Press  Yard  The  first  of  these,  situ- 
ated at  the  south  <^  the  building,  with  the  exception  of  one  ward  over 
the  gateway,  was  allotted  to  the  better  class  of  debtors,  whose  fiinds 
enabled  them  to  defray  their  chamber-rent,  fees,  and  garnish.  The 
second,  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  gaol,  and  by  many  degrees  worse 
in  point  of  accommodation,  having  several  dismal  and  noisome  wards 
under-ground,  was  common  both  to  debtors  and  malefactors — an  asso- 
ciation little  &vourable  to  the  morals  or  comforts  of  the  former,  who. 
if  they  were  brought  there  with  any  notions  of  honesty,  seldom  left 
with  untainted  principles.  The  last — in  all  respects  the  best  and 
airiest  of  the  three,  standing,  as  has  been  before  observed,  in  PhcBnix 
Court,  at  the  rear  of  the  main  fabric — was  reserved  for  state  offend- 
ers, and  such  persons  as  chose  to  submit  to  the  extortionate  demands 
of  the  keeper :  from  twenty  to  five  hundred  pounds  premium,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  and  means  of  the  applicant,  in  addition  to  a  high 
weekly  rent,  being  required  for  accommodation  in  this  quarter.  Some 
excuse  for  this  rapacity  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  &ct,  that  five 
thousand  pounds   was  paid    for  the  purchase  of  the  Presa  Yard 
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by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  then  Grovernor  of  Newgate.  This  geDtleman,  tried 
for  high  treason,  in  1716,  on  suspicion  of  aiding  Mr.  Forster,  the 
rebel  general's  escape,  but  acquitted,  reaped  a  golden  harvest  during 
^  occupation  of  his  premises  by  the  Preston  rebels,  when  a  larger 
sum  was  obtained  for  a  single  chamber  than  (in  the  words  of  a  suffer- 
er on  the  occasion)  **  would  have  paid  the  rent  of  the  best  house  in 
Saint  James's  Square  or  Piccadilly  for  several  years." 

Nor  was  this  all.  Other,  and  more  serious  impositions,  inasmuch 
as  they  affected  a  poorer  class  of  persons,  were  practised  by  the 
underlings  of  the  gaol.  On  his  first  entrance,  a  prisoner,  if  unable  or 
unwilling  to  comply  with  the  exactions  of  the  turnkeys,  was  thrust 
into  the  Condemned  Hold  with  the  worst  description  of  criminals,  and 
terrified  by  threats  into  submission.  By  the  old  regulations,  the 
free  use  of  strong  liquors  not  being  interdicted,  a  tap-house  was  kept 
in  the  Lodge,  and  also  in  a  cellar  on  the  Common  Side, — under  the 
superintendence  of  Mrs.  Spurling,  formerly,  it  may  be  remembered,  the 
hostess  of  the  Dark  House  at  Clueenhithe, — whence  wine,  ale  and 
brandy  of  inferior  quality  were  dispensed,  in  false  measures,  and  at 
high  prices,  throughout  the  prison,  which  in  noise  and  debauchery 
rivalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  the  lowest  tavern. 

The  chief  scene  of  these  disgusting  orgies — the  cellar,  just  refer- 
red  to, — ^was  a  large  low-roofed  vault,  about  four  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  street,  perfectly  dark, — ^unless  when  illuminated  by  a  roaring  fire, 
and  candles  stuck  in  pyramidal  lumps  of  clay, — ^with  a  range  of  butts 
and  barrels  at  one  end,  and  benches  and  tables  at  the  other,  where  the 
prisoners— debtors  and  malefactors,  male  and  female — assembled  as 
long  as  their  money  lasted,  and  consumed  the  time  in  drinkingi  smoking, 
and  gaming  with  cards  and  dice.  Above,  was  a  spacious  hail,  con- 
nected  with  it  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  at  the  further  end  of  which 
stood  an  immense  grated  door,  called  in  the  slang  of  the  place  '*  The 
Jigger,"  through  the  bars  of  which  the  felons  in  the  upper  wards  were 
allowed  to  converse  with  their  friends,  or  if  they  wished  to  enter  the 
room,  or  join  the  revellers  below,  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so,  on 
payment  of  a  small  fine.  Thus,  the  same  system  of  plunder  was 
everywhere  .carried  on.  The  gaolers  robbed  the  prisoners;  the 
prisoners  robbed  one  another. 

Two  large  wards  were  situated  in  the  Gate ;  one  of  which,  the 
Stone  Ward,  appropriated  to  the  master  debtors,  looked  towards  Hol- 
bom  ;  the  other  called  the  Stone  Hall,  from  a  huge  stone  standing  in 
the  middle  of  it,  upon  which  the  irons  of  crimmals  under  sentence  of 
death  were  knocked  off  previously  to  their  being  taken  to  the  place  of 
ezecutionf  fistced  Newgate-street.  Here,  the  prisoners  took  exercise  ; 
and,  a  quaint,  but  striking  picture  has  been  left  of  their  appearance 
when  so  engaged,  by  the  author  of  the  English  Rogue.  "  At  my  first 
being  acquainted  with  the  place,"  says  this  writer,  in  the  *  Miseries  of 
a  Prison,' — **  the  prisoners,  methought,  walking  up  and  down  the 
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Stone  Hall,  looked  like  so  many  wrecks  upon  the  sea.  Here  the.  rihs 
of  a  thousand  pounds  beating  against  the  Needles — ^those  dangerous 
rocks,  credulity ;  here  floated,  to  and  £ro,  silks,  stuffi,  camlets,  and 
velvet,  without  giving  place  to  each  other,  according  to  their  dignity  ; 
here  rolled  so  many  pipes  of  canary,  whose  bungholes  lying  open, 
were  so  damaged  that  the  merchant  may  go  hoop  for  his  money.'* 
A  less  picturesque,  but  more  truthful,  and,  therefore,  more  melan- 
choly description  of  the  same  scene,  is  furnished  by  the  shrewd  and 
satirical  Ned  Ward,  who  informs  us,  in  the  "  Delectable  History  of 
Whittington's  College,*'  that  **  When  the  prisoners  are  disposed  to 
recreate  themselves  with  walking,  they  go  up  into  a  spacious  room, 
called  the  Stone  Hall ;  where,  when  you  see  them  taking  a  turn  to- 
gether,  it  would  puzzle  one  to  know  which  is  the  gentleman,  which 
the  mechanic,  and  which  the  beggar,  for  they  are  all  suited  in  the 
same  garb  of  squalid  poverty,  making  a  spectacle  of  more  pity  than 
executions  ;  only  to  be  out  at  the  elbows  is  in  feshion  here,  and  a 
great  indecorum  not  to  be  threadbare." 

In  an  angle  of  the  Stone  Hall  was  the  Iron  Hold ;  a  chamber  con- 
taining a  vast  assortment  of  fetters  and  handcufli  of  all  weights  and 
sizes.  Four  prisoners,  termed  ^  The  Partners,"  had  charge  of  this 
hdd.  Their  duty  was  to  see  who  came  in,  or  went  out ;  to  lock  up 
and  open  the  different  wards ;  to  fetter  such  prisoners  as  were  order- 
ed to  be  placed  in  irons ;  to  distribute  the  allowances  of  provision  ;  and 
to  maintain  some  show  of  decorum ;  for  which  latter  purpose  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  whips  and  truncheons.  When  any  violent  outrage 
was  committed, — and  such  matters  were  of  daily,  sometimes  hourly, 
occurrence,^a  bell,  the  rope  of  which  descended  into  the  hall,  brought 
the  whole  of  the  turnkeys  to  their  assistance.  A  narrow  passage  at 
the  north  of  the  Stone  Hall  led  to  the  Bluebeard's  room  c^  this  en- 
chanted castle,  a  place  shunned  even  by  the  reckless  crew  who  were 
compelled  to  pass  it.  It  was  a  sort  of  cooking-room,  with  an  immense 
fire-place  flanked  by  a  couple  of  caldrons ;  and  was  called  Jack 
Ketch's  Kitchen,  because  the  quarters  of  persons  executed  for  treason 
were  there  boiled  by  the  hangman  in  oil,  pitch  and  tar,  before  they 
were  affixed  on  the  city  gatest  or  on  London  Bridge.  Above  this 
revolting  spot  was  the  female  debtors'  ward ;  below  it  a  gloomy  cell* 
called  Tangier  ;  and,  lower  still,  the  Stone  Hold,  a  most  terrible  and 
noisome  dungeon,  situated  underground,  and  unvisited  by  a  single  ray 
of  daylight.  Built  and  paved  with  stone,  without  beds,  or  any  other 
aort  of  protection  from  the  cold,  this  dreadful  hole,  accounted  the 
roost  dark  and  dismal  in  the  prison,  was  made  ^e  receptacle  of  such 
miserable  wretches  as  could  not  pay  the  customary  fbes.  Adjoining 
it  was  the  Lower  Ward, — •*  Though,  in  what  degree  of  latitude  it 
was  situated,"  observes  Ned  Ward,  «  I  cannot  positively  demonstrate, 
unless  it  lay  ninety  degrees  beyond  the  North  Pole  ;  for,  instead  of 
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<   bdng  dark  tfaeire  but  half  a  year,  it  is  dark  all  the  year  rotmd.^     It 
was  only  a  sAiade  better  than  the  Stone  Hold.    Here  were  imprisoned 
the  fines ;  and,  **  perhaps, ''  adds  the  before-cited  authority,  **  if  he 
behaved  himself,  an  outlawed  person  might  creep  in  among  them." 
ABcending  the  gate  once  more  on  the  way  back,  we  find  over  the 
Stone  Hall  another  large  room,  called  Debtors'  Hall,  facing  Newgate- 
street,  with  **  very  good  air  and  light."    A  little  too  much  of  the 
former,  perhaps  ;    as  the  windows    being  unglazed,  the  prisoners 
were  subjected  to  severe  annoyance  from  the  weather  and  easterly 
winds. 

Of  the  women  felons'  rooms  nothing  has  yet  been  said.  There 
were  two.  One  called  Waterman's  Hall,  a  horrible  place  adjoining 
the  postern  under  the  gate,  whence,  through  a  small  barred  aperture, 
they  solicited  alms  from  the  passengers  :  the  other,  a  large  chamber, 
denominated  My  Lady's  Hold,  was  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
gaol  at  the  northern  extremity.  Neither  of  these  wards  had  beds,  and 
the  unfortunate  inmates  were  obliged  to  take  their  rest  on  the  oaken 
floor.  The  condition  of  the  rooms  was  indescribably  filthy  and  dis. 
gusting ;  nor  were  the  habits  of  the  occupants  much  more  cleanly. 
In  other  respects,  they  were  equally  indecorous  and  offensive*  ^  It 
is  with  no  small  concern,"  writes  an  anonymous  historian  of  New. 
gate,  "  that  I  am  obliged  to  observe  that  the  women  in  every  ward 
of  this  prison  are  exceedingly  worse  than  the  worst  oi  the  men,  not 
only  in  respect  to  their  mode  of  living,  but  more  especially  as  to  their 
conversation,  which,  to  their  great  shame,  is  as  profime  and  wicked  as 
hell  itself  can  possibly  be." 

There  were  two  Condemned  Holds, — one  for  each  sex.  That  for 
the  men  lay  near  the  Lodge,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  dark 
passage.  It  was  a  large  room,  about  twenty  feet  long  and  fifteen 
broad,  and  had  an  arched  stone  roof.  In  fact,  it  had  been  anciently 
the  right  hand  postern  under  the  gate  leading  towards  the  city.  Th^ 
floor  was  planked  with  oak,  and  covered  with  iron  staples,  hooks,  and 
ring-bolts,  with  heavy  chains  attached  to  them.  There  was  only  one 
small  grated  window  in  this  hold,  which  admitted  but  little  light. 

Over  the  gateway  towards  Snow  Hill  were  two  strong  wards,  called 
the  Castle  fl^d  the  Bed  Kioom.  They  will  claim  particnlar  attention 
hereafter. 
»  Many  other  wards,  especially  on  the  Master  Debtors' 8ide,-^-have 
tieen  necessarily  omitted  in  the  foregoing  hasty  enumeration.  But 
there  were  two  places  of  punishment  which  merit  some  notice  firom 
their  pecoliarity.  The  first  of  these,  the  Press  Room,  a  dark  close 
chamber,  near  Waterman's  Hall,  obtained  its  name  from  an  immense 
wooden  nachine  kept  in  it,  with  whieh  such  prisoners  as  reflised  to 
plead  to  their  indictments  were  pressed  to  dclath— «  species  of  inquisi- 
tonal  torture  not  discontinued  until  so  lately  as  the  early  part  of  the 
i^  of  Oeofgo  die  Third,  when  it  wos  abc4ished  by  an  express 
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statute.  Into  the  second,  denominated  the  Bilbowesi — also  a  dismal 
place. — refractory  prisoners  were  thrust,  and  placed  in  a  kind  o^ 
stocks,  whence  the  name. 

The  Chapel  Was  situated  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  gaol,  the 
ordinary  at  the  time  of  this  history  heing  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Pumey  ;  the  deputy  chaplain,  Mr.  Wagstaff. 

Much  has  been  advanced  by  modern  writers  respecting  the  de- 
moralbing  effect  of  prison  society ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  a 
youth  once  confined  in  Newgate,  is  certain  to  come  out  a  confirmed 
thief.  However  this  may  be  now,  it  was  unquestionably  true  of  Old 
Newgate.  It  was  the  grand  nursery  of  vice, — **  a  famous  university," 
observes  Ned  Ward  in  the  London  Spy,  "  where,  if  a  man  has  a 
mind  to  educate  a  hopeful  child  in  the  daring  science  of  padding  ;  the 
light-fingered  subtlety  of  shop-llftiog  ;  the  excellent  use  of  jack  and 
crow ;  for  the  silently  drawing  bolts,  and  forcing  barricades  ;  with 
the  knack  of  sweetening ;  or  the  most  ingenious  dexterity  of  picking 
pockets ;  let  him  but  enter  him  in  this  college  on  the  Common  Side, 
and  confine  him  close  to  his  study  but  for  three  months ;  and,  if  he 
does  not  come  out  qualified  to  take  any  degree  of  villainy,  he  must  be 
the  most  honest  dunce  that  ever  had  the  advantage  of  such  eminent 
tutors." 

To  bring  down  this  imperfect  sketch  of  Newgate  to  the  present 
time,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  being  found  inadequate  to  the  purpose 
required,  the  old  gaol  was  pulled  down  in  1770.  Just  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  gaol,  in  1780,  it  was  assailed  by  the  mob  durmg  the 
Gordon  riots,  fired,  and  greatly  damaged.  The  devastations,  how- 
ever, were  speedily  made  good  ;  and,  in  two  years  more  it  was 
finished. ' 

It  is  a  cheering  reflection,  that  in  the  present  prison,  with  its  clean, 
well-whitewashed,  and  welKventilated  wards,  its  airy  courts,  its  in- 
firmary, its  improved  regulations,  and  its  humane  and  intelligent 
officers,  many  of  the  miseries  of  the  old  gaol  are  removed.  For 
these  beneficial  changes  society  is  mamly  indebted  to  the  unremitting 
exertions  of  the  philanthropic  Howabd. 

CHAPTBB  X, 
HOW  JACK  SHBPPARD  GOT  OUT  Of  THE  OOHDIMirBD  BOLD. 

Monday,  the  8Ist  of  August,  1724, — a  day  long  afterwards 
remembered  by  the  officers  of  Newgate, — was  distinguished  by  an 
unusual  influx  of  visitors  to  the  Lodge,  On  that  morning  the 
dead  warrant  had  arrived  from  Windsor,  ordering  Sheppard  for 
execution,  (since  his  capture  by  Jonathan  Wild  in  Bedlam,  as 
related  in  a  former  chapter.  Jack  had  been  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  death,)  together  with  three  other  malefactors,  on 
the  following  Friday.  Up  to  this  moment,  hopes  had  been  en- 
tertained of  a  respite,  strong  representations  in  his  fovour  having 
been  made  in  the  highest  quarter ;   but  now  that    his  fate  seemed 
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sealed,    the    cariosity   of  the    sight-seeing  public  to   behold   him 
was  redoubled.  The  prison  gates  were  besieged  like  the  entrance  of  a 
booth  at  a  fair  ;  and  the  Condemned  Hold,  where  he  was  confined, 
and  to  which  visitors  were  admitted  at  the  moderate  rate  of  a  guinea 
ahead,  had  quite  the  appearance  of  a  show-room.   As  the  day  wore  on, 
the  crowds  diminished, — many  who  would  not  submit  to  the  turnkey's 
demands  were  sent  away  ungratified,— and  at  five  o'clock,  only  two 
strangers,  Mr.  Shotbott,  the  head  turnkey  of  Clerkenwell  Prison,  and 
Mr.  Qriffin,  who  held  the  same  office  in  Westminster  Gratehouse 
were  left  in  the  Lodge.    Jack,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  custody 
of  both  these  gentlemen,  gave  them  a  very  cordial  welcome  ;  apolo- 
gized  for  the  sorry  room  he  was  compelled  to  receive  them  in  ;  and 
when  they  took  leave,  insisted  on  treating  them  to  a  double  bowl  of 
punch,  which  they  were  now  discussing  with  the  upper  gaoler,  Mr. 
Ireton,  and  his  two  satellites,  Austin  and  Langley.    At  a  little  distance 
:  firom  the  party,  sat  a  tall  sinister-looking  personage,  with  harsh  inflex- 

'  ible  filatures,  a  gaunt  but  muscular  frame,  and  large  bony  hands.     He 

was  sipping  a  glass  of  cold  gin  and  water,  and  smoking  a  short  black 
pipe.  His  name  was  Marvel,  and  his  avocation,  which  was  as  re- 
pulsive  as  his  looks,  was  that  of  public  executioner.  By  his  side  sat  a 
remarkably  stout  dame,  to  whom  he  paid  as  much  attention  as  it  was 
in  his  iron  nature  to  pay.  She  had  a  nut-brown  skin,  a  swarthy  upper 
lip,  a  merry  black  eye,  a  prominent  bust,  and  a  tun-like  circumference 
of  waist  A  widow  for  the  fourth  time,  Mrs.  Spurling,  (for  she  it 
was,)  either  by  her  attractions  of  purse  or  person,  had  succeeded  in 
moving  the  stony  heart  of  Mr.  Marvel,  who,  as  he  had  helped  to 
deprive  her  of  her  former  husbands,  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to 
o&r  to  supply  their  place.  But  the  lady  was  not  to  be  so  easily  won ; 
and  though  she  did  not  absolutely  reject  him,  gave  him  very  slight 
hopes.  Mr.  Marvel,  therefore,  remained  on  his  probation.  Behind 
Mrs.  Spurling  stood  her  negro  attendant,  Caliban  ;  a  hideous,  mis- 
shapen, malicious  monster,  with  broad  hunched  shoulders,  a  flat  nose, 
and  ears  like  those  of  a  wild  beast,  a  head  too  large  for  his  body,  and 
a  body  too  long  for  his  legs.  This  horrible  piece  of  deformity,  who 
acted  as  drawer  and  celiarmao,  and  was  a  constant  butt  to  the  small 
wits  of  the  gaol,  was  nicknamed  the  Black  Dc^  of  Newgate. 

In  the  general  survey  of  the  prison,  taken  in  the  precedini^^  chapter, 
but  little  was  said  of  the  Lodge.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  before 
proceeding  farther,  to  describe  it  more  minutely.  It  was  approached 
from  the  street  by  a  flight  of  broad  stone  steps,  leading  to  a  pon. 
derous  door,  plated  with  iron,  and  secured  on  the  inner  side  by  huge 
bolts,  and  a  lock,  with  wards  of  a  prodigious  size.  A  little  within 
stood  a  second  door,  or  rather  wicket,  lower  than  the  first,  but  of 
equal  strength,  and  surmounted  by  a  row  of  sharp  spikes.  As  no 
apprehension  was  entertained  of  an  escape  by  this  outlet,— nothing  of 
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the  kind  having  been  attempted  by  the  boldest  fdon  ever  incarcerated 
in  Newgate, — ^both  doors  were  generally  left  open  during  the  day-time. 
At  six  o'clock,  the  wicket  was  shut ;  and  at  nine,  the  gaol  was  alto- 
gether locked  up.  Not  far  from  the  entrance,  on  the  left,  was  a  sort 
of  screen,  or  partition-wall,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
formed  of  thick  oaken  planks  riveted  together  by  iron  bolts,  and  stud- 
ded  with  broad-headed  nails.  In  this  screen,  which  masked  the 
entrance  of  a  dark  passage  communicating  with  the  Condemned  HoUJ, 
about  five  feet  firom  the  ground,  was  a  hatch,  protected  by  long  spikes 
set  six  inches  apart,  and  each  of  the  thi<^kness  of  an  elephant's  tuak. 
The  spikes  almost  touched  the  upper  part  of  the  hatch ;  scarcely  space 
enough  for  the  passage  of  a  hand  being  left  between  their  points  and 
the  beam.  Here,  as  has  already  been  observed,  condemned  male- 
j^tors  were  allowed  to  converse  with  such  of  their  guests  as  had  not 
interest  or  money  enough  to  procure  admission  to  them  in  the  hold. 
Beyond  the  hatch,  an  angle,  formed  by  a  projection  in  the  wall  of  some 
three  or  four  feet,  served  to  hide  a  door  conducting  to  the  interior  of 
the  prison.  At  the  ferther  end  of  the  Lodge,  the  floor  was  raised  to 
the  height  of  a  couple  of  steps  ;  whence  the  whole  place,  with  the 
exception  of  the  remotest  corner  of  the  angle  before-mentioned, 
could  be  commanded  at  a  single  glance.  On  this  elevation  a 
table  was  now  placed,  around  which  sat  the  turnkeys  and  their  guests^ 
regaling  themselves  on  the  firagrant  beverage  provided  by  the  prisoner. 
A  brief  description  will  suffice  for  them.  They,  were  all  stout  ill* 
ftivoured  men,  attired  in  the  regular  gaol-livery  of  a  scratch  wig  an<^  a 
snufl-coloured  suit ;  and  had  all  a  strong  fiimily  likeness  to  each  other. 
The  only  difierence  between  the  officers  oi  Newgate  and  their  breth- 
ren was,  that  they  had  enormous  bunches  of  keys  at  their  girdles, 
while  the  latter  had  lefl  their  ke3rB  at  home. 

"  Well,  I've  seen  many  a  gallant  fellow  in  my  time,  Mr.  Ireton," 
observed  the  chief  turnkey  of  AVestminster  Gratehouse,  as  he  helped 
himself  to  his  third  glass  of  punch ;  ^  but  I  never  saw  one  like  Jack 
Sheppard." 

"  Nor  I,"  returned  Ireton,  folk>wing  his  example :  "  and  I've  had 
some  experience  too.  Ever  since  he  came  here,  three  months  ago,  he 
has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  place ;  and  now  the  dead  warrant  haa 
arrived,  instead  of  being  cast  down,  as  most  men  would  be,  and  as  all 
others  are,  he's  gayer  than  ever.  Well,  /  shall  be  sorry  to  k)se  him« 
Mr.  Griffin.  We've  made  a  pretty  penny  by  him-^ixty  guineas  this 
blessed  day." 

**  No  more !"  cried  Griffin,  incredulously ;  "  I  shoidd  have  thought 
you  must  have  made  double  tiiat  sum  at  the  least." 

''  Not  a  farthing  more,  I  assure  you,'  rejoined  Ireton,  pettishly ; 
"  we're  all  on  the  square  here.  I  took  the  money  myself,  and  ovght 
to  know." 

"  Oh !  certainly,"  answered  Gxifiin ;  *'  certainly." 
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**I  otSdttd  Jack  fife  guineas  as  his  share,^  continued  Ireten ;  ^  but 
he  wouldn't  take  it  himself,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor  debtors  and  felons^ 
who  are  now  drinking  it  out  in  the  cellar  on  the  CommoB  Side.'* 

''Jack's  a  noble  fellow,"  exclaimed  the  head  gaoler  of  Clerkenwell 
Prison,  rai^g  his  glass ;  <*  and,  though  he  played  me  a  scurvj  trick, 
Pll  drink  to  his  speedy  deliverance." 

*<  At  Tyburn,  eh,  Mr.  Shotbolt  ?"  rejoined  the  executioner.  **  111 
pledge  you  in  that  toast  with  all  my  heart." 

**  Well,  for  my  part,"  observed  Mrs.  Spuriing,  **  I  hope  he  may 
neTer  see  Tyburn.  And  if  Pd  my  own  way  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  he  nerer  should.  It's  a  thousand  pities  to  hang  so  pretty  a  fel- 
low.  There  hav'nt  been  so  many  ladies  in  the  Lodge  since  the  days 
of  Gaude  Da  Val,  the  gentleman  highwayman  :  and  they  all  deckure 
ifU  break  their  hearts  if  he's  scragged." 

^  Bah  !"  ejaculated  Marvel,  gruffly. 

**  Tou  think  our  sex  has  no  feeling,  I  suppose,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Spurl- 
iog,  indignantly  ;  "  but  I  can  tell  you  we  have.  And,  what's  more, 
I  tell  you,  if  Captain  Sheppard  ty  hanged,  you  need  never  hope  to  call 
«eMrs.  Marvel." 

**  '2S6mids !"  cried  the  executioner,  in  astonishment.  ^  Do  you 
know  what  you're  talking  about,  Mrs.  Spurling  ?  Why,  if  Captain 
Sheppard  should  get  off,  it  'ud  be  fifty  guineas  out  of  my  way.  There's 
Ae  grand  laced  coat  he  wore  at  his  trial,  which  I  mtend  for  my  wed- 
dfing  dress." 

**  Don't  mention  such  a  thing,  sir,"  interrupted  the  tapstress  ;  *  I 
couldn't  bear  to  see  you  in  it.  Tour  speaking  of  the  trial  brings  the 
whole  scene  to  my  mind.  Ah  !  I  shall  never  forget  the  figure  Jack 
cat  on  that  occasion.  What  a  buzz  of  admiration  ran  round  the  court 
as  he  appeared !  And,  how  handsome  and  composed  he  looked  ! 
Everybody  wondered  that  such  a  stripling  could  commit  such  desperate 
robberies.  His  firmness  never  deserted  him  till  his  old  master,  Mr. 
Wood,  was  examined.  Then  he  did  give  way  a  bit.  And  when 
Mr.  Wood's  daughter, — to  whom,  I've  heard  tell,  he  was  attached 
years  ago, — ^was  brought  up,  his  courage  forsook  him  altogether,  and 
he  trembled,  and  could  scarcely  stand.  Poor  young  lady !  She  trembled, 
too,  and  was  unable  to  give  her  evidence.  When  sentence  was  passed 
there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  the  court." 

•*  Yes,  there  was  one,"  observed  Iret<Hi. 

**  I  guess  who  you  mean,"  rejoined  Shotbolt.     "  Mr.  Wild's." 

^Right,"  answered  Ireton.  •*  It's  strange  the  antipathy  he  bears  to 
Sheppard.  I  was  standing  near  Jack  at  that  awful  moment,  and  beheld 
the  look  Wild  fixed  on  him.  It  was  like  the  grin  of  a  fiend,  and 
made  my  flesh  creep  on  my  bones.  When  Ae  prisoner  was  removed 
from  the  dock,  we  met  Jonathan  as  we  passed  through  the  yard.  He 
stopped  us,  and,  addressing  Jack  in  a  taunting  tone,  said,  *  Well,  I've 
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been  as  good  as  my  word  !' — *  True,'  replied  Sheppard  ;  'and  1*11  be 
as  good  as  mine  !'     And  so  they  parted." 

'<  And  I  hope  he  will  if  it's  anything  to  Jonathan's  disadvantage," 
muttered  Mrs.  Spurling,  half  aside. 

'*  I'm  surprised  Mr.  Wild  hasn't  been  to  inquire  after  him  to^y,** 
observed  Langley  ;  <*  it's  the  first  time  he's  missed  doing  so  since  the 
trial." 

**  He's  gone  to  Enfield  after  Blueskin,  who  has  so  long  eluded  his 
vigilance,"  rejoined  Austin.  '*  Quilt  Arnold  called  this  morning  to 
say  so.  Certain  information,  it  seems,  has  been  received  from  a 
female,  that  Blueskin  would  be  at  a  flash-ken  near  the  Chase  at 
five  o'clock  tO'day,  and  they're  all  set  out  in  the  expectation  of  nabbing 
him." 

<*  Mr.  Wild  had  a  narrow  escape  lately,  in  that  afiair  of  Captain 
Darrell,"  observed  Shotbolt 

^  I  don't  exactly  know  the  rights  of  that  afiair,"  rejoined  Qriffin,  with 
some  curiosity. 

*'  Nor  any  one  else,  I  suspect," 'answered  Ireton,  winking  significant- 
ly. **  It's  a  mysterious  transaction  altogether.  But,  as  much  as  is 
known  is  this.  Captain  Darrell,  who  resides  with  Mr.  Wood  at  Dollis 
Hill,  was  assaulted  and  half-killed  by  a  party  of  rufiians,  headed,  he 
swore,  by  Mr.  Wild,  and  his  uncle  Sir  Rowland  Trenchard.  Mr. 
Wild,  however,  proved,  on  the  evidej^ce  of  his  own  servants,  that  he 
was  at  the  Old  Bailey  at  the  time  ;  and  Sir  Rowland  proved  that  he 
was  in  Manchester.  So  the  charge  was  dismissed.  Another  charge 
was  then  brought  against  them  by  the  captain,  who  accused  them  of 
kidnapping  him  when  a  boy,  and  placing  him  in  the  hands  of  a  Dutch 
skipper,  named  Van  Ghilgebrok,  with  instructions  to  throw  him  over- 
board,  which  was  done,  though  he  afterwards  escaped.  But  this  accu- 
sation, for  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the 
first,  and  Jonathan  came  ofi*  victorious.  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
if  the  skipper  could  have  been  found,  that  the  result  of  the  case  would 
have  been  materially  different.  This  was  rather  too  much  to  expect ; 
for  we  all  know,  if  Mr.  Wild  wishes  to  keep  a  man  out  of  the  way, 
he'll  speedily  find  a  way  to  do  so." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  the  gaolers  laughing. 

"  I  could  have  given  awkward  evidence  in  that  case  if  I'd  been  so 
inclined,"  said  Mrs.  Spurling,  *<ay,  and  found  Van  Gkdgebrok  too. 
But  I  never  betray  an  old  customer." 

*'  Mr.  Wild  is  a  great  man,"  said  the  hangman,  replenishing  his  pipe, 
**  and  we  owe  him  much,  and  ought  to  support  him.  Were  anything 
to  happen  to  him,  Newgate  wouldn't  be  what  it  is,  nor  Tyburn  either." 

"  Mr.  Wild  has  given  you  some  employment,  Mr.  Marvel,"  re- 
marked Shotbolt. 

"  A  little,  sir,"  replied  the  executioner,  with  a  grim  smile.  «  Out  of 
the  twelve  hundred  subjects  I've  tucked  up,  I  may  safely  place  half  to 
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his  account.  If  ever  he  requires  my  seirices,  he  shall  find  I'm  not 
uDgrateful.  And  though  I  say  it  who  shouldn't  say  it,  do  man  can  tie 
a  better  knot.     Mr.  Wild,  gentlemen,  and  the  nubb^n'-cheat" 

^Fill  your  glasses,  gentlemen,"  observed  Ireton,  *<and  I'll  teU  you 
a  droll  thing  Jack  said  this  morning.  Amongst  others  who  came  to 
flee  him,  was  a  Mr.  Kneebone,  a  wooUen-draper  in  Wych  Street,  with 
whose  pockets,  it  appears,  Jack,  when  a  lad,  made  a  little  too  free. 
As  this  gentleman  was  going  away,  he  said  to  Jack,  in  a  jesting  man. 
ner,  *  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  him  to-night  at  supper.'  Upon 
which  the  other  answered,  *  that  he  accepted  his  invitation  with  plea* 
sure,  and  would  make  a  point  of  waiting  upon  him.'     Ha !  ha !  ha !" 

**Did  he  8B,j  sot"  cried  Shotbolt.  <'Then  I  advise  you  to  look 
sharply  after  htm,  Mr.  Ireton ;  for  may  I  be  hanged  myself  if  I  don't 
believe  he'll  be  as  good  as  his  word." 

At  this  juncture,  two  women,  very  smartly  attired  in  silk  hoods  and 
cloaks,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  Lodge. 

**  Ah  !  who  have  we  here  1"   exclaimed  Griffin. 

^  Only  Jack's  two  wives — Bdgeworth  Bess  and  Poll  Maggot,"  re- 
plied  Austin,  laughing. 

**  They  can't  go  into  the  Condemned  Hold,"  said  Ireton,  conse. 
qoentially  ;  **  it's  agabst  Mr.  Wild's  orders.  They  must  see  the  pri- 
soner at  the  hatch." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  Austin,  rising  and  walking  towards  them. 
**  Well,  my  pretty  dears,"  he  added, — **  come  to  see  your  husband,  eh  t 
Tou  must  make  the  most  of  your  time.  You  won't  have  him  long. 
You've  heard  the  news,  I  suppose  t" 

*'That  the  dead  warrant's  arrived,"  returned  Bdgeworth  Bess, 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears ;  ^  oh,  yes !  we've  heard  it." 

**  How  does  Jack  bear  itf  inquired  Mrs.  Maggot. 

**  lake  a  hero,"  answered  Austm. 

"I  knew  he  would,"  replied  the  Amazon.  ^Come,  Bess,-HM> 
whimpering.     Don't  unman  him.     Are  we  to  see  him  here  t" 

•«  Yes,  my  love." 

^  Well,  then,  lose  no  time  in  bringing  him  to  us,"  said  Mrs.  Maggot. 
**  There's  a  guinea  to  drink  our  health,"  she  added,  slipping  a  piece  of 
money  into  his  hand. 

''Here,  Caliban,"  shouted  the  under-tumkey,  ** unlock  Captain 
Sheppard's  padlock,  and  tell  him  his  wives  are  in  the  Lodge  waiting  to 
see  him." 

^Iss,  Massa  Austin,"  replied  the  black.  And  taking  the  ke3r8,  he 
departed  on  the  errand. 

As  soon  as  he  wds  gone,  the  two  women  divested  themselves  of 
their  hoods  and  cloaks,  and  threw  them,  as  if  inadvertently,  into  the 
fiirthest  part  of  the  angle  in  the  wall.  Their  beautifully  proportioned 
figures  and  rather  over-displayed  shoulders  attracted  the  notice  of  Aus. 
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tiiiy  who  ittqmi^  of  ibt  chief  tiufnkey,  ^whether  he  AoM  stand  by 
them  during  the  intenriewf 

**  Oh !  never  mind  them/'  said  Mrs.  S)>urliDg»  who  had  been  hastily 
compoonding  another  bowl  of  punch.  ^  Sit  down,  and  enjoy  yourself. 
1*11  keep  a  look  out  that  nothing  happens.'^ 

'  By  this  time  Caliban  had  returned,  and  Jack  appeared  at  the  hatch. 
He  was  wrapped  in  a  loose  dressing-gown  of  light  material,  and  stood 
near  the  comer  where  tfie  women's  dresses  had  just  been  thrown  down, 
quite  out  of  sight  of  all  the  party,  except  Mrs.  Spurling,  who  sat  on  the 
right  of  the  table. 

<*  Have  you  got  Jonathan  out  of  the  way  f*  he  asked,  in  an  eager 
whisper. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Edgeworth  Bess.  «*  Patience  Kite  has  lured 
him  to  Enfield  on  a  false  scent  after  Blueskin.  Tou  need  fear  no  in- 
terruption from  him,  or  any  of  his  myrmidons." 

"That's  well!*'  cried  Jack.  "Now  stand  before  me.  Poll.  Pve 
got  ^e  watch-spring  saw  in  my  sleeve.  Pretend  to  weep  both  of  you 
as  loudly  as  you  can.  This  spike  is  more  than  half  cut  through.  I 
was  at  work  at  it  yesterday  and  the  day  before.  Keep  up  the  clamour 
for  five  minutes,  and  111  ikiish  it." 

Thus  urged,  the  damsels  began  to  raise  their  voices  in  loud  lamenta- 
tion. 

"What  the  devil  are  you  howling  'about?*'  cried  Langley.  ••Do 
you  think  we're  to  be  disturbed  in  this  way  t  Make  less  noise,  hussies, 
or  1 11  turn  you  out  ai  the  Lodge." 

"For shame,  Mr.  Liangley,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Spurling:  "I blush  for 
you,  sir !  To  call  yourself  a  man,  and  interfere  with  the  natural  course 
of  afiection  !  Have  you  no  feeling  for  the  situation  of  those  poor  dis- 
consolate creatures,  about  to  be  bereaved  of  all  they  hold  dear  ?  Is  it 
nothing  to  part  with  a  husband  to  the  gallows!  I've  lost  four  in  the 
same  way,  and  know  what  it  is."  Here  she  began  to  blubber  loudly  for 
63rmpathy. 

"  Comfort  yourseli^  my  charmer,"  said  Mr.  Marvel,  in  a  tone  in- 
tended  to  be  consolatory.    "  I'll  be  their  substitute." 

**  Your  cried  the  tapstress,  with  a  look  of  horror :  **  Never !" 

"  Confiision !"  muttered  Jack,  suddenly  pausing  in  his  task,  "  the 
saw  has  broken  just  as  I  am  through  the  spike." 

"^an't  we  break  it  off?"  replied  Mrs.  Maggot. 

"I  fear  not,"  replied  Jack,  despondingly. 

"  Let's  try,  at  all  events,"  returned  the  Amazon. 

And  grasping  the  thick  iron  rod,  she  pushed  with  all  her  force 
against  it,  while  Jack  seconded  her  efibrts  from  within.  After  great 
exertions  on  both  parts,  the  spike  yielded  to  their  combined  strength, 
and  snapped  suddenly  off 

"  Halloa ! — what's  that  T  cried  Austin,  starting  up. 

"  Only  my  darbies,"  returned  Jack,  clinking  his  chains. 
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**  Oh !  tbi^t  was  all^  was  it  f  said  the  turnkey,  quietly  zoseating  him- 
self. 

«*  N0W9  give  me  the  wooUeQ  cloth  to  tie  round  my  fetters,"  whispered 
Sheppard.     «  Quick !" 

"  Here  it  is,"  replied  Edgeworth  Bess. 

^  Give  me  your  hand,  Poll,  to  help  me  through,"  cried  Jack,  as  he 
accomplished  the  operation*     ^  Keep  a  sharp  look  out,  Bess." 

*'  Stop  !"  interposed  Edgeworth  Bess  ;  '*  Mr.  Langley  is  getting 
up,  and  coming  this  way.     We're  lost !" 

*^  Help  me  through  at  all  hazards,  Poll,"  cried  Jack,  straining  to- 
wards the  opening. 

"  The  danger's  past,"  whispered  Bess.  ^  Mrs.  Spurling  has  induced 
him  to  sit  down  again.  Ah  I  she  looks  this  way,  and  puts  her  finger 
to  her  lips*     She  comprehends  what  we're  about.      We're  all  safe  !" 

"  Don't  lose  a  moment,  then,"  cried  Jack,  forcing  himself  into  the 
aperture,  while  the  Amazon  assisted  by  Bess,  pulled  him  through  it. 

"  There  !"  cried  Mrs.  Maggot,  as  she  placed  him  without  noiae  up- 
on the  ground  ;  ^  you're  safe  so  far." 

^  Come,  [my  disconsolate  darlings,"  cried  Austin,  <<  it  only  wants 
five  minutes  to  six.  I  expect  Mr.  Wild  here  presently.  Cut  it  as 
short  as  you  can." 

<*  Only  two  minutes  more,  sir,"  entreated  Edgeworth  Bess,  advancing 
towards  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  screen  Jack,  who  crept  into  the 
fiirthest  |>art  of  the  angle, — ^  only  two  minutes,  and  we've  done." 

"  W&ll,  well,  I'm  not  within  a  minute,"  rejoined  the  turnkey. 

**  Wa  shall  never  be  able  to  get  you  out  unseen.  Jack,"  whispered 
Poll  Maggot     **  You  must  make  a  bold  push." 

**  Impossible,"  replied  Sheppard,  in  the  same  tone.  "  That  would 
be  certain  destruction.  I  can't  run  in  these  heavy  fetters.  No  :  I 
must  face  it  out.  Tell  Bess  to  slip  out,  and  111  put  on  her  cloak  and 
hood." 

Meanwhile,  the  party  at  the  table  continued  drinking  and  chatting  as 
merrily  as  before. 

^  I  can't  help  thinking  of  Jack  Sheppard's  speech  to  Mr.  Kneebone," 
observed  Shotbolt,  as  he  emptied  his  tenth  tumbler  ;  '<  I'm  sure  he's 
meditating  an  escape,  and  hopes  to  accomplish  it  to-night." 

"  Poh  !  poh !"  rejoined  Ireton  ;  "  it  was  mere  idle  boasting.  I  ex- 
amined  the  Condemned  Hold  myself  carefully  this  morning,  and  didn't 
find  a  nail  out  of  its  place.  Recollect,  he's  chained  to  the  ground  by  a 
great  horse-padlock,  and  is  never  unloosed  except  when  he  comes  to 
that  hatch.     If  he  escapes  at  all,  it  must  be  before  our  feces." 

*«  It  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  he  did,"  remarked  Griffin.  "  He's  au- 
dacity enough  for  anything.  He  got  out  in  much  the  same  way  from 
the  Gratehouse,— stole  the  keys,  and  passed  through  a  room  where  I 
was  sitting  half-asleep  in  a  chair." 
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**  Caaght  you  napping,  eh  V*  rejoined  Ireton,  with  a  laugh.  "  Well, 
he  won't  do  that  here.     Ill  forgive  him  if  he  does." 

**  And  so  will  I,"  said  Austin.  •*  We're  too  wide  awake  for  that. 
Ain't  we,  partner  ?"  he  added,  appealing  to  Langley,  whom  punch  had 
made  rather  dozy. 

*•  I  should  think  so,"  responded  the  lethargic  turnkey,  with  a  3rawn. 

Daring  this  colloquy,  Jack  had  contrived  unobserved  to  put  on  the 
hood  and  cloak,  and  being  about  the  size  of  the  rightful  owner,  present- 
ed a  very  tolerable  resemblance  to  her.  This  done,  Edgeworth  Bess, 
who  watched  her  opportunity,  slipped  out  of  the  Lodge. 

"  Halloa  !"  exclaimed  Austin,  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  de- 
parting figure, — **  one  of  the  women  is  gone  !" 

"  No — no,"  hastily  interposed  Mrs.  Spurling  ;  «*  they're  both  here; 
Don't  you  see  they're  putting  on  their  cloaks  1" 

"That's  false  !"  rejoined  Marvel,  in  a  low  tone  ;  **  I  perceive  what 
has  taken  place." 

"  Oh  1  goodness  !"  ejaculated  the  tapstress  in  alarm.  **  You  won't 
betray  him." 

"  Say  the  word,  and  I'm  mum,"  returned  the  executioner.  "  Will 
you  be  mine  t" 

"  It's  a  very  unfair  advantage  to  take — ^very,"  replied  Mrs.  Spurling ; 
"however,  I  consent." 

"  Then  111  lend  a  helping  hand.  I  shall  lose  my  fees  and  the 
laced  coat.  But  it's  better  to  have  the  bride  without  the  weddin'-dress 
than  the  weddin'-dress  without  the  bride." 

At  this  moment.  Saint  Sepulchre's  clock  struck  six.' 

"  Close  the  wicket,  Austin,"  vociferated  Ireton,  in  an  authoritative 
tone. 

"  Good  b'ye  !"  cried  Jack,  as  if  taking  leave  of  his  mistresses,  "  to- 
morrow, at  the  same  time." 

••  We'll  be  punctual,"  replied  Mrs.  Maggot.  "  Good  b'ye.  Jack  f 
Keep  up  your  spirits.*' 

**  Now  for  it ! — life  or  death  !"  exclaimed  Jack,  assuming  the  gait  of 
a  female,  and  stepping  towards  the  door. 

As  Austin  rose  to  execute  his  principal's  commands,  and  usher  the 
women  to  the  gate,  Mrs.  Spurling  and  Marvel  rose  too.  The  latter 
walked  carelessly  towards  the  hatch,  and,  leaning  his  back  against  the 
place  whence  the  spike  had  been  removed,  so  as  completely  to  hide  it 
continued  smoking  his  pipe  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
'  Just  as  Jack  had  gained  the  entrance,  he  heard  a  man's  footstep  be- 
hind him  ;  and,  aware  that  the  slightest  indiscretion  would  betray  him, 
he  halted,  uncertain  what  to  do. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  my  dear,"  cried  Austin.  "  You  forget  that  you 
promised  me  a  kiss  the  last  time  you  were  here." 

"  Won't  one  from  me  do  as  well  t"  interposed  Mr8.  Maggot. 
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'  *'  Much  better/'  said  Mrs.  Spurling,  hastening  to  the  rescue.  "  I 
want  to  speak  to  Edgeworth  Bess  myself." 

So  saying)  she  planted  herself  between  Jack  and  the  turnkey.  It 
was  a  moment  of  breathless  interest  to  all  engaged  in  the  attempt. 

^  Come-^the  kiss  !"  cried  Austin,  endeavouring  to  pass  his  arm  fa- 
miliarly round  the  Amazon's  waist. 

^  Hands  off!"  she  exclaimed ;  *'  or  youll  repent  it." 

**  Why,  whatll  you  do  ?"  demanded  the  turnkey. 

^  Teach  you  to  keep  your  distance !"  retorted  Mrs.  Ma^^ot,  dealing 
him  a  buffet  that  sent  him  reeling  several  yards  backwards. 

^  There !  ofi*  with  you  !"  whispered  Mrs.  Spurling,  squeezing  Jack's 
arm,  and  pushing  him  towards  the  door,  *^  and  don't  come  here  again." 

Before  Austin  could  recover  himself.  Jack  and  Mrs.  Maggot  had 


**  Bolt  the  wicket !"  shouted  Ireton,  who,  with  the  others,  had  been 
not  a  little  entertained  by  the  gallant  turnkey's  discomfiture. 

This  was  done,  and  Austin  returned  with  a  crest-fallen  look  to  the 
table.  Upon  which  Mrs.  Spurling,  and  her  now  accepted  suitor,  re- 
sumed their  seats. 

^  You'll  be  as  good  as  your  word,  my  charmer,"  whispered  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

"Of  course,'*  responded  the  widow,  heaving  a  deep  sigh.  "Oh! 
Jack !  Jack  ! — ^you  little  know  what  a  price  I've  paid  for  you  I" 

**Well,  Fm  glad  those  women  are  gone,"  remarked  Shotbolt. 
"  Coupling  their  presence  with  Jack's  speech,  I  couldn't  help  fearing 
some  mischief  might  ensue." 

^  That  reminds  me  he's  still  at  large,"  returned  Ireton.  '*  Here, 
Caliban,  go  and  fasten  his  padlock." 

**l8s,  Massa  Ireton,"  replied  the  black. 

^Stop,  Caliban,"  interposed  Mrs.  Spurling,  who  wished  to  protract 
the  discovery  of  the  escape  as  long  as  possible.  '*  Before  you  go, 
bring  me  the  bottle  of  pine-apple  rum  I  opened  yesterday.  I  should 
like  Mr.  Ireton  and  his  friends  to  taste  it.  It's  in  the  lower  cupboard. 
Oh  I  you  haven't  got  the  key — then  /  must  have  it,  I  suppose.  How 
provoking !"  she  added,  pretending  to  rummage  her  pockets ;  "  one 
never  can  find  a  thing  when  one  wants  it." 

**  Never  mhid  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Spurling,"  rejoined  Ireton  ;  *'  we  can 
taste  the  rum  when  he  returns.  We  shall  have  Mr.  Wild  here  pre- 
sently, and  I  wouldn't  for  the  world — Zounds !"  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
figure  of  the  thieftaker  appeared  at  the  wicket,  '<  here  he  is.  Off  with 
you,  Caliban !     Fly,  you  rascal !" 

"Mr.  Wild  here  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Spurling  in  alana  "Oh  gra- 
cious I  he's  lost !" 

<«  Who's  lost  ?"  demanded  Ireton. 

"  The  key,"  replied  the  widow. 

All  the  turnkeys  rose  to  salute  the  thieftaker,  whose  habitually.sul. 
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len^countenance  looked  gloomier  than  usinJL    IretoD  rushed  forward 
to  open  the  wicket  for  him. 

^  No  Blueskio,  I  perceive,  sir,"  he  ohserved^  in  a  deferential  tone»  as 
Wild  Altered  the  Lodge. 

**  No,"  replied  Jonathan,  moodily.  ^  I've  been  deceived  by  felse 
information.  But  the  wench  who  tricked  me  shall  bitterly  repent  it. 
I  hope  this  is  all  I  began  to  fear  I  might  be  purposely  got  out  of  the 
way.     Nothing  has  gone  wrong  here  T* 

^Nothing  whatever,"  refdied  Ireton.  ^Jack  is  just  gone  back  to 
the  Condemned  Hokl.     His  two  wives  have  been  here."  ^ 

**  Ha !"  exclaimed  Jonathan,  with  a  sudden  vehemence^that  electri- 
fied the  chief  turnkey ;  '<  what's  this  f — a  spike  gone ! — ^^eath ! — ^ 
women,  you  say,  have  been  here.     He  has  escaped." 

*'  Impossible,  sir,"  replied  Ireton,  greatly  alarmed. 

^  Impossible !"  echoed  Wild,  with  a  fearful  imprecation.  **  No,  sir, 
it's  quite  possible— more  than  possible.  It's  certain.  Ill  lay  my  life 
he's  gone.  Come  with  me  to  the  Condemned  Hold  directly,  and,  if  I 
find  my  fears  confirmed,  I'll — " 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  black,  who 
rushed  precipitately  into  the  room,  letting  fiill  the  heavy  bunch  of  keys 
in  his  fright. 

«  O  Massa  Ireton !— Massa  Wild !"  ejaculated  Caliban,—**  Shack 
Sheppart  gone !" 

•*  Gone  t  you  black  devil ! — Gone  t'*  cried  Ireton. 

**  Iss,  Massa.  Caliban  sarch  ebery  hole  in  de  place,  but  Shack  no 
dere.     Only  him  big  boss  padlock — ^noting  else." 

**  I  knew  it,"  rejoined  Wild,  with  concentrated  rage ;  •*  and  he  es- 
caped you  all — in  broad  day — ^before  your  faces.  You  may  well  say 
it's  impossible ! ,  His  Majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate  is  admirably  guarded, 
I  must  say.     Ireton,  you  are  in  league  with  him." 

**  Sir !"  said  the  chief  turnkey,  indignantly. 

**You  are^  sir,"  thundered  Jonathan ;  **  and,  unless  you  find  him, 
you  shan't  hold  your  place  a  week.  I  don't  threaten  idly,  as  you 
know.  And  you,  Austin, — and  you,  Langley, — ^I  say  the  same  thing 
to  you." 

«  But,  Mr.  Wild—"  implored  die  turnkeys. 

••  I've  said  it,"  rejoined  Jonathan,  peremptorily.  «*  And  you,  Mar- 
Tcl,  you  must  have  been  a  party — " 

«*I,  sir!" 

♦*If  he's  not  found,  I'll  get  a  new  hangman."  ^ 

"Zounds!"  cried  Marvel,  •^I— " 

«  Hush !"  whispered  the  tapstress,  «  or  I  retract  my  promise." 

**  Mrs.  Spurling,"  said  Jonathan,  who  overheanf  the  whisper,  *'yon 
owe  your  situation  to  me.  If  you  have  aided  Jack  Sheppard's  escape, 
you  shall  owe  your  discharge  to  me  also." 

**  As  you  please,  sir,"  rq>lied  the  tapstress,  coolly.    **  And  the  next 
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her  mind.  What  a  mercy  that  the  blow  aimed  at  her  by  the  mffian, 
Wildy  though  it  brought  her  to  the  briuk  of  the  grave^  should  have 
restored  her  to  reason !    Ah !  she  stirs." 

As  she  said  this,  she  drew  a  little  aside,  while  Mrs.  Sheppaid 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  opened  her  eyes,  which  now  looked  larger, 
blacker,  and  more  melancholy  then  ever. 

'*  Where  am  1 1"  she  cried,  passing  her  hand  across  her  brow. 

•«  With  your  friends,  dear  Mrs.  Sheppard,"  replied  Winifred,  ad- 
vancing. 

'*  Ah  !  you  are  there,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  widow,  smiling 
faintly ;  **  when  I  first  waken,  I'm  always  in  dread  of  finding  myself 
again  in  that  horrible  asylum." 

<*  You  need  never  be  afraid  of  that,"  returned  Winifred,  affectionate- 
ly ;  '<  my  father  will  take  care  you  never  leave  him  more." 

•*  Oh  !  how  much  I  owe  him  !"  said  the  widow,  with  fervour, 
<*  for  bringing  me  here,  and  removing  me  from  those  dreadful  sights 
and  sounds,  that  would  have  driven  me  distracted,  even  if  I  had  been 
in  my  right  mind.  And  how  much  I  owe  you,  too,  dearest  Winifred, 
for  your  kindness  and  attention.  Without  you  I  should  never  have 
recovered  either  health  or  reason.  1  can  never  be  grateful  enough. 
But,  though  /cannot  reward  you.  Heaven  will" 

**  Don't  say  anjrthing  about  it,  dear  Mrs.  Sbeppard,"  rejoined  Wini- 
fred, controlling  her  emotion,  and  speaking  as  cheerfully  as  she  could. 
*'  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you,  and  so  would  my  father, 
and  so  would  Thames ;  but  he  oughl,  for  he's  your  nephew,  you  know. 
We  all  love  you  dearly." 

**  Bless  you  !  bless  you  !"  cried  Mrs.  Sheppard,  averting  her  face 
to  hide  her  tears. 

<<  I  mustn't  tell  you  what  Thames  means  to  do  for  you  if  ever  he 
gains  his  rights,"  continued  Winifred ;  **  but  I  may  tell  you  what  my 
fiither  means  to  do." 

**  He  has  done  too  much  already,"  answered  the  widow,  **  I  shall 
need  little  more." 

•*  But,  do  hear  what  it  is,"  rejoined  Winifred  ;  "  you  know  I'm 
shortly  to  be  united  to  your  nephew, — that  is,"  she  added,  blushing, 
<*  when  he  can  be  married  by  his  right  name,  for  my  father  won't 
consent  to  it  before." 

*<  Your  father  will  never  oppose  your  happiness,  my  dear,  I'm  sure," 
sud  Mrs.  Sheppard ;  **  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  me  ?" 

"  You  shall  hear,"  replied  Winifred ;  "  when  this  marriage  takes 
place,  you  and  I  shall  be  closely  allied,  but  my  father  wishes  for  a  still 
closer  alliance." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  returned  Mrs.  Sheppard. 

"  To  be  plain,  then,"  said  Winifred,  «  he  asked  me  whether  I  have 
any  objection  to  you  as  a  mother." 

<*And  whatp— what  was  your  answer  7"  demanded  the  widow, 
Bagerly* 
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"  Can't  yoa  guess  f  returned  Winifred,  throwing  her  arms  about 
her  neck.     "  That  he  couldn't  choose  any  one  so  agreeable  to  me." 

**  Winifred,"  said  Mrs.  Sheppard,  aAer  a  brief  pause,  during  which 
she  appeared  overcome  by  her  feelings — '*  Winifred,"  she  said,  gently 
c^t^gAging  herself  from  the  young  girl's  embrace,  and  speaking  in  a 
firm  voice,  "  you  must  dissuade  your  father  from  this  step." 

**  How  t"  exclaimed  the  other.    «  Can  you  not  love  him  ?" 

**  Love  him !"  echoed  the  widow.  "  The  feeling  is  dead  within  my 
breast.  My  only  love  is  for  my  poor  lost  son.  I  can  esteem  him, 
regard  him ;  but,  love  him  as  he  ought  to  be  loved — that  I  cannot 
do." 

**  Your  esteem  is  all  he  will  require,"  urged  Winifred. 

^  He  has  it,  and  will  ever  have  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Sheppard,  passion- 
ately— **  he  has  my  boundless  gratitude  and  devotion.  But  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  any  man's  wife — far  less  his  wife.  Winifred,  you  ate 
deceived  in  me.  You  know  not  what  a  wretched  guilty  thing  I  am. 
You  know  not  in  what  dark  places  my  life  ha^  been  cast ;  with  what 
crinies  it  has  been  stained.  But  the  offences  I  have  committed  are 
venial  in  comparison  with  what  I  should  commit  were  I  to  wed  your 
fiUher.    No— no,  it  must  never  be." 

"  You  paint  yourself  worse  than  you  are,  dear  Mrs.  Sheppard,'* 
rejoined  Winifr^,  kindly.  ^  Your  faults  were  the  faults  of  circum- 
stances." 

'*  Palliate  them  as  you  may,"  replied  the  widow,  gravely,  **  they 
were  faults ;  and  as  such,  cannot  be  repaired  by  a  greater  wrong.  If 
you  love  me,  do  not  allude  to  this  subject  again." 

^  Tm  sorry  I  mentioned  it  at  all,  since  it  distresses  you,"  returned 
Winifred ;  *<  but  as  I  knew  my  father  intended  to  propose  to  you»  if 
poor  Jack  should  be  respited " 

^  ifbe  should  be  respited !"  repeated  Mrs.  Sheppard,  with  startling 
eagerness.     "  Does  your  father  doubt  it  ?    Speak !  tell  me  !" 

Winifred  made  no  answer. 

^  Your  hesitation  convinces  me  he  does,"  replied  the  widow.  ^  la 
Thames  returned  from  London  t" 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  the  other ;  **  but  I  expect  hun  every  minute. 
My  fitther's  chief  fear,  I  must  tell  you,  is  from  the  baneful  influence  of 
Jonathan  Wild." 

"  That  fiend  is  ever  in  my  path,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sheppard,  with  a 
look,  the  wildness  of  which  greatly  alarmed  her  companion.  ^  I  can- 
not scare  him  thence." 

^*  Hark !"  cried  Winifred,  '*  Thames  is  arrived.  I  hear  the.sound 
of  his  horse's  feet  in  the  yard.     Now  you  will  learn  the  re8^1t" 

**  Heaven  support  me !"  cried  Mrs.  Sheppard,  fiuntly. 

**  Breathe  at  this  phial,"  said  Winifred. 

Shortly  afterwards, — it  seemed  an  age  to  the  anxious  mother^— Mr. 
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Wood  entered  the  room,  followed  by  Thames.  The  latter  looked  very 
pale,  either  from  the  effect  of  his  wound,  which  was  not  yet  entirety 
healed,  or  from  suppressed  emotion,-— partly^  perhaps^  from  both  causes, 
—and  wore  his  left  arm  in  a  sling. 

**  Well !"  cried  Mrs.  Bheppard,  raising  herself  and  looking  at  him 
as  if  her  life  depended  upon  the  answer.     **  He  is  respited  t" 

^  Alas !  no,"  replied  Thames,  sadly.  **  The  warrant  for  his  execu- 
tion is  arrived.     There  is  no  further  hope.'' 

**  My  poor  son !"  groaned  the  widow,  sinking  backwards. 

'*  Heaven  have  mercy  on  his  soul !"  ejaculated  Wood 

^  Poor  Jack !"  cried  Winifred,  burying  her  face  in  her  lover's  bosom. 

Not  a  word  was  uttered  for  some  time,  nor  any  sound  heard  except 
the  stifled  sobs  of  the  unfortunate  mother. 

At  length,  she  suddenly  started  to  her  feet ;  and,  before  Winifred 
could  prevent  her,  staggered  up  to  Thames. 

*'  When  is  he  to  suffer  t"  she  demanded,  fixing  her  large  black  eyes, 
which  burnt  with  an  insane  gleam,  upon  him. 

••On  Friday,"  he  replied. 

••  Friday  !**  echoed  Mrs.  Sheppard;  ••and  to-day  is  Monday.  Ho 
has  three  days  to  live.  Only  three  days.  Three  short  days.  Horri- 
ble!" 

••  Poor  soul  1  her  senses  are  going  again,"  said  Mr.  Wood,  terrified 
by  the  wildness  of  her  looks.     ••  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  so." 

••  Only  three  days,"  reiterated  the  widow,  *•  three  short,  short  days, 
—and  then  all  is  over.  Jonathan's  wicked  threat  is  fulfilled  at  last* 
The  gallows  is  in  view— I  see  it,  with  all  its  hideous  apparatus  !— 
ough  I"  and  shuddering  violently,  she  placed  her  hands  before  her,  as 
if  to  exclude  some  frightftil  vision  from  her  sight. 

••Do  not  despair,  my  sweet  soul,"  said  Wood,  in  a  soothing  tone. 

••Do  not  despair!"  echoed  Mrs.  Sheppard,  with  a  laugh  that  cut 
the  ears  of  those  that  listened  to  it  like  a  razor — *•  Do  not  despair ! 
And  who  or  what  shall  give  me  comfort  when  my  son  is  gone  t  I 
have  wept  till  my  eyes  are  dry — suffered  till  my  heart  is  broken — 
prayed  till  the  voice  of  prayer  is  dumb— and  all  of  no  avail.  He  will 
be  hanged — hanged — hanged.  Ha !  ha!  What  have  I  left  but  des- 
pair and  madness !  Promise  me  one  thbg,  Mr.  Wood,"  she  con* 
tinned,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  and  convulsively  clntching  the 
carpenter's  arm,  ••  promise  it  me." 

••  Anything,  my  dear,"  replied  Wood.    ••  What  is  it  t" 

••  Bury  us  together  in  one  grave  in  Willesden  churchyard.  There 
is  a  Mnall  yew-tree  west  of  the  church.  Beneath  that  tree  let  us  lie. 
In  one  grave,  mind.     Do  you  promise  to  do  this  ?" 

••  Solemnly,"  rejoined  the  carpenter. 

M  Enough,"  said  the  widow,  gratefUly.    ••  I  muYt  see  him  to-night.'' 
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^  Impocsibley  dear  Hn.  Sheppard,''  said  Thames.  ^  To-morrow  I 
wiQ  take  you  to  him." 

**  To.monrow  will  be  too  late,*'  replied  the  widow»  in  a  hollow  voice, 
^I  feel  it  will  I  roust  go  to-night  or  I  i^all  never  behold  him  again. 
I  must  bless  him  before  I  die.  I  have  strength  enough  to  drag  myself 
there,  and  I  do  not  want  to  return." 

MBe  pacified,  sweet  souV'  said  Wood,  lookiog  meaningly  at 
Thames ;  '*  you  thaU  go,  and  I  will  accompany  you.** 

'*  A  mother's  blessing  on  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Sheppard,  fervently. 
**  And  now,"  she  added,  with  somewhat  more  composure,  '*  leave  me, 
dear  fiiends,  I  entreat,  for  a  few  minutes  to  coUact  my  scattered 
thoughts — ^to  prepare  myself  for  wl^  I  have  to  go  through  —  to  pray 
for  my  sod." 

«^ Shall  we  do  so?"  whispered  Winifred  to h^r  father. 

"  By  all  means,"  returned  Wood  ;  "  don't  delay  an  imtant"  And, 
followed  by  the  young  couple,  who  gazed  wistfully  at  the  poor  su&rer, 
he  hastily  quitted  the  room,  and  locked  the  door  after  him. 

Mrs.  Sheppard  was  no  sooner  alone  than  she  fell  upon  her  knees 
by  the  side  of  the  couch,  and  poured  ferth  her  heart  in  prayer.  So 
absorbed  was  she  by  her  passionate  supplications,  that  she  was  inseasi* 
Ue  to  anything  passing  around  her,  until  she  felt  a  touch  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  h€«urd  a  well-known  voice  breathe  in  her  ear — **  Mother !" 

She  started  at  the  sound  as  if  an  apparition  had  called  her,  screamed, 
and  fell  into  her  son's  outstretched  arms. 

**  Mother  !  dear  mother  !"  cried  Jack,  folding  her  to  his  breast. 

**  My  son  !  my  dear,  dear  son  !"  returned  Mrs.  Sheppard,  returning 
bis  embrace  with  all  a  parent's  tenderness. 

Jack  was  completely  overcome.  His  chest  heaved  violently,  and 
big  tears  coursed  rapidly  down  his  cheeks. 

**I  don't  deserve  it,"  he  said,  at  length  ;  "  but  I  would  have  risked 
a  thousand  deaths  to  have  enjoyed  this  moment's  happiness." 

**  And  you  must  have  risked  much  to  obtain  it,  my  love.  I  have 
scarcely  recovered  the  shock  of  hearing  of  your  condemnation,  when  I 
behold  you  free  !** 

"  Not  two  hours  hence,"  rejoined  Jack,  "  I  was  chained  down  in 
the  Condemned  Hold  in  Newgate.  With  a  small  saw,  conveyed  to  me 
a  few  days  since  by  Thames  Darrell,  which  I  contrived  to  conceal 
upon  my  person,  I  removed  a  spike  in  the  hatch,  and  with  the  aid  of 
some  other  friends,  worked  my  way  out  Having  heard  from  Thames 
that  you  were  better,  and  that  your  sole  anxiety  was  about  me,  I  came 
to  give  you  the  first  intelligence  of  my  escape." 

"Bless  you  for  it.    But  you  will  stay  here?** 

•*  I  dare  not.     I  must  provide  for  my  safety." 

**  Mr.  Wood  will  protect  you,"  urged  Mrs.  Sheppard. 

**  He  has  not  the  power— perhaps  not  the  will  to  do  so.    And  if  he 
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would  I  would  not  subject  him  to  the  annoyance.  The  moment  my 
escape  is  known,  a  large  reward  will  be  placed  on  my  bead.  My 
dre8%  my  person  will  be  minutely  described.  Jonathan  Wild  and  his 
blood-hounds,  with  a  hundred  others,  incited  by  the  reward,  will  be 
upon  my  track.  Nay,  for  aught  I  know,  some  of  them  may  eyen  now 
have  got  scent  of  me." 

^  You  terrify  me,"  cried  Mrs.  Sheppard.  "  Oh  !  if  this  is  the  case 
do  not  stay  an  instant.     Fly  !  fly  !" 

**  As  soon  as  I  can  do  so  with  safety,  I  will  return,  or  send  to  you," 
said  Jack. 

^  Do  not  endanger  yourself  on  my  account,"  rejoined  his  mother. 
**  I  am  quite  easy  now  ;  receive  my  blessing,  my  dear  son  ;  and  if  we 
never  meet  again,  rest  assured  my  last  prayer  shall  be  for  you." 

"  Do  not  talk  thus,  dear  mother,"  returned  Jack,  gazing  anxiously  at 
her  pale  countenance,  ^  or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  quit  you.  You  must 
live  for  me." 

"  I  will  try  to  do  so,"  replied  the  widow,  forcing  a  smile.  "  One 
last  embrace.  I  need  not  counsel  you  to  avoid  those  fatal  courses 
which  have  placed  you  in  such  fearful  jeopardy." 

^  You  need  not,"  replied  Jack,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  compunction. 
"  And,  Oh !  forgive  me,  though  I  can  never  forgive  myself,  for  the 
misery  I  have  caused  you." 

"  Forgive  you !"  echoed  his  mother,  with  a  look  radiant  with  delight. 
«« I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  Ah !"  she  screamed,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner  ;  and  pointmg  to  the  window,  which  Jack  had  left 
open,  at  which  a  dark  figure  was  standing,  "  there  is  Jonathan  Wild !" 

**  Betrayed  1"  exclaimed  Jack,  glancing  in  the  same  direction. 
"The  door! — the  door !— death !"  he  added,  as  he  tried  the  handle, 
**  it  is  locked — and  I  am  unarmed.     Madman  that  I  am  to  be  so  !" 

''  Help  !"  shrieked  Mrs.  Sheppard. 

**  Be  silent,"  said  Jonathan,  striding  deliberately  into  the  room  ; 
^  these  cries  will  avail  you  nothing.  Whoever  answers  them  must 
assist  me  to  capture  your  son.   Be  silent,  I  say,  if  you  value  his  safety." 

Awed  by  Jonathan's  manner,  Mrs.  Sheppard  repressed  the  scream 
that  rose  to  her  lips,  and  both  mother  and  son  gazed  with  apprehension 
at  the  heavy  figure  of  the  thieflaker,  which,  viewed  in  the  twilight, 
seemed  dilated  to  twice  its  natural  size,  and  appeared  almost  to  block 
up  the  window.  In  addition  to  his  customary  arms,  Jonathan  carried 
a  bludgeon  with  a  large  heavy  knob,  suspended  from  his  wrist  by  a 
loop  ;  a  ikvourite  weapon,  which  he  always  took  with  him  on  danger- 
ous expeditions,  and  which,  if  any  information  had  been  requisite,  would 
have  told  Sheppard  that  the  present  was  one  of  them. 

•'  Well,  Jack,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  **  are  you  disposed  to  go  back 
quietly  with  me  ?" 
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^^Toa'll  ascertain  that  when  you  'attempt  to  touch  me,''  rejoined 
Sieppardy  resolutely. 

**My  janizaries  are  within  call,"  returned  Wild.  **  I'm  armed,  you 
are  not." 

**  It  matters  not.     You  shall  not  take  me  alive.'' 

**  Spare  him !  spare  him !"  cried  Mrs.  Sheppard,  felling  on  her  knees. 

•«  Get  up,  mother,"  cried  Jack ;  "  do  not  kneel  to  him.     I  wouldn't ' 
accept  my  life  from  him.     I've  foiled  him  hitherto,  and  will  foil  him  yet 
And,  come  what  will,  I'll  baulk  him  of  the  satisfaction  of  hanging  me." 

Jonathan  raised  his  bludgeon,  but  controlled  himself  by  a  powerful 
effort. 

•*  Fool !"  he  cried,  "  do  you  think  I  would'nt  have  secured  you  before 
this  if  I  hadn't  some  motive  for  my  forbearance  t" 

**  And  that  motive  is  fear,"  replied  Jack,  contemptuously. 

^ Pear  I"  echoed  Wild,  in  a  terrible  tone,— <<  fear !  Repeat  that 
word  again,  and  nothing  shall  save  you." 

**  Don't  anger  him,  my  dear  son,"  implored  the  poor  widow,  with  a 
k>ok  of  anguish  at  Jack.     ^  Perhaps  he  means  well." 

**  Mad  as  you  are,  you're  the  most  sensible  of  the  two,  I  must  say," 
rejoined  Jonathan. 

**  Spare  him  1"  cried  Mrs.  Sheppard,  who  fancied  she  had  made 
some  impression  on  the  obdurate  breast  of  the  thiefUkerr— ''  spare  him ! 
and  I  will  forgive  you,  will  thank  you,  will  bless  you.  Spare  him ! 
spare  him !" 

**  On  one[condition  I  will  spare  him,"  returned  Wild ;  **  on  one  con- 
dition only." 

**  What  is  it  t"  asked  the  poor  woman. 

**  Either  he  or  you  must  return  with  me,"  answered  Jonathan. 

**  Take  sie,  then,"  replied  the  widow.  And  she  would  have  rudied 
to  hiio,  if  she  had  not  been  forcibly  withheld  by  her  son. 

**  Do  not  go  near  him,  mother,"  cried  Jack ;  '*  do  not  believe  hinu 
There  is  some  deep  treachery  hidden  beneath  his  words." 

**  I  vriU  gOy*^  said  Mrs.  Sheppard,  struggling  to  get  free. 

**  Attend  to  me,  Mrs.  Sheppard,"  said  Jonathan,  looking  cahnly  on 
at  this  distressing  scene.  **  Attend  to  me,  and  do  not  he^  him.  I 
swear  to  you,  solemnly  swear  to  you,  I  will  save  your  son's  life,  nay 
more,  will  befriend  him,  will  place  him  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies, 
if  you  consent  to  become  my  wife." 
**  Execrable  villain !"  exclaimed  Jack. 

•*  You  hear  that,"  cried  Mrs.  Sheppard  ;  •*  he  swears  to  save  you.*» 
•    **  Well,"  replied  her  son  ;  •*  and  you  spurn  the  proposaL" 

<«No;  she  accepts  it,"  rejoined  Jonathan,  triumphantly.    ^Come 
along,  Mrs.  Sheppard.     I've  a  carriage  within  call  shall  convey  you 
swiftly  to  town«    Come !  come !" 
•*  Hear  me,  mother,"  cried  Jack,  ''and  I  will  explain  to  you  vfhjf  the 
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Tillain  makes  this  strange  aad  rerolting  proposal.  He  well  knows 
that  but  two  lives — those  of  Thames  Darrell  and  Sir  Rowland  Tren- 
ohard,-— stand  between  you  and  the  vast  possessions  of  the  family. 
Those  liyes  removed, — and  Sir  Rowland  is  oompletel3i^in  his  power, 
the  estates  would  be  yours — his  !  if  he  were  your  husband.  Now  do 
you  see  his  motive  ?" 

**  I  see  nothing  but  your  danger,"  replied  his  mother,  tenderly. 

"  Granted  it  were  as  you  say,  Jack,"  said  Wild ; — *'  and  I  shan't  Ukt 
the  trouble  to  contradict  you — the  estates  would  be  ffours  hereafter." 

**  Liar !"  cried  Jack.  **  Do  you  difkci  ignorance  that  I  am  a  con- 
demned felon,  and  can  inherit  nothing  ?  But  do  not  imagine  that 
under  any  circumstances  I  would  accept  your  terms.  My  mother  shall 
never  degrade  herself  by  a  connection  with  you." 

**  Degrade  herself,"  rejoined  Jonathan,  brutally.  ^  Do  you  think  I 
would  take  a  harlot  to  my  bed,  if  it  didn't  suit  my  purposes  to  do  sot" 

^  He  says  right,"  replied  Mrs.  Sheppard,  **  I  am  only  fit  for  such  as 
him.    Take  me !  take  me !" 

**  Before  an  hour  you  shall  be  mine,"  said  Jonathan,  advancing  to- 
wards  her. 

^  Back !"  cried  Jack,  fiercely ;  ^  lay  a  finger  on  her  and  I  will  fell 
you  to  the  ground.  Mother!  do  you  know  what  you  do?  Would 
you  sell  yourself  to  this  fiend  ?" 

**  I  would  sell  myself  body  and  soul,  to  save  you,"  rejoined  his 
mother,  bursting  from  his  grasp. 

Jonathan  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

'*  Come  away  I"  he  cried,  with  the  roar  of  a  demon. 

This  laugh  and  his  looks  alarmed  her. 

^  It  it  the  fiend !"  she  exclaimed,  recoiling.  **  Save  me ! — save  me !" 

••  Damnation !"  vociferated  Jonathan,  savagely.  **  We've  no  time 
tor  any  Bedlam  scenes  now.  Come  along,  you  mad  jade.  I'll  teach 
you  submission  in  time." 

With  this,  he  endeavoured  to  force  her  off;  but,  before  he  could 
accomplish  tiis  purpose,  he  was  arrested,  and  his  throat  seized  by  Jack. 
In  the  struggle,  Mrs.  Sheppard  broke  from  him,  and  filled  the  room 
with  her  shrieks. 

**  111  now  pay  the  debt  I  owe  you,"  cried  Jack,  tightening  his  gripe 
till  the  thieftaker  blackened  in  the  face. 

^  Dog !"  cried  Wild,  freeing  himself  by  a  powerful  eflbrt,  and  deal- 
ing Jack  a  violent  blow  with  the  heavy  bludgeon,  which  knocked  him 
backwards,  <<you  are  not  yet  a  match  for  Jonathan  Wild.  Neither 
you  nor  your  mother  shall  escape  me.  But  I  must  summon  my 
janizaries."  So  saying,  he  raised  a  whistle  to  his  lips,  and  blew  a 
loud  call ;  and,  as  this  was  unanswered,  another  still  louder.  **  Con- 
fusion  !"  he  cried ;  <*  something  has  happened.  But  I  won't  be  cheated 
of  my  prize." 
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''Help!  hdp!**  ahrielped Mrs.  Sheppard^fleeiiig from i^ 
dttft  coiner  of  the  room. 

But  it  was  of  no  araiL  Jonathan  again  seissd  bar.  when  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  Thames  JDarrell,  followed  by  Mr.  Wood  and 
ssYeral  senring-men,  all  well  armed,  rushed  into  the  room.  A  glanoe 
sufficed  to  show  the  young  man  how  matters  stood.  He  flew  to 
the  window,  and  would  have  passed  his  sword  through  the  thieflaker's 
body,  if  the  latter  had  not  quickly  interposed  the  person  of  Mrs.  Shep. 
pard,  so  that  if  the  blow  had  been  stricken  she  must  have  received  it 

•*  Qaih ! — Mendez ! — where  are  you  V*  vociferated  Wild,  sounding 
his  whistle  for  the  third  time. 

**  You  call  in  vain,"  rejoined  Thames.  **  Tour  assistants  are  in  my 
power.     Yield,  villain  !*' 

•*  Never  !*  replied  Jonathan. 

**  Put  down  your  burthen,  monster !"  shouted  Wood,  pointing  an  im. 
mense  blunderbuss  at  him. 

'^  Take  her !"  cried  Jonathan ;  and,  flinging  the  now  inanimate  body 
of  the  poor  widow,  who  had  fainted  in  the  struggle,  into  the  arms  of 
Thames,  he  leapt  through  the  window,  and  by  the  time  the  latter  could 
consign  her  to  Wood,  and  dart  after  him,  he  had  disappeared. 

^  Pursue  him,'*  cried  Thames  to  the  attendants,  **  and  see  that  he 
does  not  escape.** 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed. 

''Jack,"  continued  Thames,  addressing  Sheppard,  who  had  only  just 
recovered  from  the  blow,  and  regained  his  feet,  '*  I  don't  ask  haw  you 
came  here,  nor  do  I  blame  your  rashness  in  doing  so.  Fortunately, 
ever  since  Wild's  late  murderous  attack,  the  household  has  all  been 
weU  armed.  A  postchalse  seen  in  the  road  first  alarmed  us.  On 
searching  the  grounds,  we  found  two  suspicious-looking  fellows  in  the 
garden,  and  had  scarcely  secured  them  when  your  mother's  cries  sum- 
moned  us  hither,  just  in  time  to  preserve  her." 

"  Your  arrival  was  most  providential,"  said  Jack. 

'*You  must  not  remain  here  another  instant,"  replied  Thames. 
"  My  horse  is  at  the  door,  saddled,  with  pistols  in  the  holsters — mount 
him,  and  fly." 

"Thames,  I  have  much  to  say,"  said  Jack,  '*  much  that  concerns 
your  safety." 

"  Not  now,"  returned  Thames,  impatiently.  *'  I  cannot — ^wiU  not 
suffer  you  to  remain  here." 

"  I  will  go,  if  you  will  consent  to  meet  me  at  midnight  near  the  old 
house  in  Wych  Street,"  replied  Jack.  "  By  that  time,  I  shall  have 
fully  considered  a  plan  which  occurs  to  me  for  defeating  the  schemes  of 
your  enemies." 

•*  Before  that  time  you  will  be  captured,  if  you  expose  yourself  thus," 
rejoined  Thames.    «•  However,  I  will  be  there.     Farewell." 
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•*  Till  nndnight,''  replied  Jack. 

And  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  his  mother's  cold  lips,  he  left  the  room. 
Hb  found  the  horse  where  Thames  told  him  he  would  find  him,  mount- 
ed, and  rode  off  across  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  town. 

CHAPTER  zn. 

THB  WELL  HOLE. 

Jonathan  Wild's  first  object,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  good  his  re« 
treat,  was  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  his  janizaries,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  release  them.  With  this  view,  he  hurried  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  left  the  postchaise,  and  found  it  drawn  up  at  the  road-side,  the  pos- 
tilion dismounted,  and  in  charge  of  a  couple  of  farming-men.  Ad- 
vancing towards  them,  sword  in  hand,  Jonathan  so  terrified  the  hinds 
by  his  fierce  looks  and  determined  manner,  that,  afler  a  slight  show  of 
resistance,  they  took  to  their  heels,  leaving  him  master  of  the  field. 
He  then  threw  open  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  in  which  he  found  his  ja- 
nizaries with  their  arms  pinioned,  and  leaping  into  it,  ordered  the  man 
to  drive  off.  The  postilion  obeyed,  and  dashed  off  as  hard  as  his  horses 
could  gallop  along  the  beautiful  road  leading  to  Neasdon  and  Willes. 
den,  just  as  the  serving-men  made  their  appearance.  Arrived  at  the 
latter  place,  Jonathan,  who,  meanwhile,  had  contrived  to  liberate  hia 
attendants  from  their  bonds,  drew  up  at  the  Six  Bells,  and  hiring  a  cou- 
ple of  horses,  despatched  his  attendants  in  search  of  Jack  Sheppard, 
while  he  proceeded  to  town.  Dismissing  the  postchaise  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  he  walked  to  Newgate  to  ascertain  what  had  occurred  since  the 
escape.  It  was  just  upon  the  stroke  of  nine  as  he  entered  the  Lodge, 
and  Mr.  Austin  was  dismissing  a  host  of  inquirers  who  had  been  at- 
tracted thither  by  the  news, — for  it  had  already  been  extensively  noised 
abroad.  Some  of  these  persons  were  examining  the  spot  where  the 
spike  had  been  cut  off;  others  the  spike  itself,  now  considered  a  re- 
markable object ;  and  all  were  marvelling  how  Jack  could  have  possibly 
squeezed  himself  through  such  a  narrow  aperture,  until  it  was  ex- 
plained to  them  by  Mr.  Austin  that  the  renowned  housebreaker  was 
of  slender  bodily  conformation,  and  therefore  able  to  achieve  a  feat 
which  he,  Mr.  Austin,  or  any  man  of  similar  dimensions,  would  have 
found  wholly  impossible.  Affixed  to  the  wall,  in  a  conspicuous  situa- 
tion, was  a  large  placard,  which,  after  minutely  describing  Sheppard's 
appearance  ajid  attire,  concluded  thus  : — *'  Whoever  will  discover  or  ap. 
prehend  the  above  John  Sheppard,  so  that  he  be  brought  to  justice,  shall 
receive  ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  REWARD,  to  be  paid  by 
Me.  Pitt,  the  keeper  of  Newgate.^' 

This  placard  attracted  universal  attention.  While  Jonathan  was 
conversing  with  Austin,  from  whom  he  took  care  to  conceal  the  fact  of 
his  having  seen  Sheppard  since  his  escape,  Ireton  entered  the  Lodge. 

^  Altogether  unsuccessful,  sir,"  said  the  chief  turnkey,  with  a  look 
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of  disappointmeiit,  not  unmixed  with  apprehensiooy  m  he  approached 
Wild*  **  IVe  been  to  all  the  flash  cases  in^town,  and  can  hear  nothing 
of  him  or  his  wives.  First,  I  went  to  Country  Tom's,  the  Qoat,  in 
Long  Lane.  Tom  swore  he  hadn't  set  eyes  on  him  since  thq  trial.  1 
next  proceeded  to  Jenny  Bunch's,  the  Ship,  in  Trig  Lane— there  I  got 
the  same  answer.  Then  to  the  Feathers,  in  Drury  Lane.  Then  to  the 
Golden  Ball,  in  the  same  street  Then  to  Martin's  brandy-shop,  in 
Fleet  Street.  Then  to  Dan  Ware's,  in  Hanging  Sword  Court.  Then 
to  the  Dean's  Head,  in  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand.  And,  lastly,  to  the 
Seven  Cities  o'Refuge,  in  the  New  Mint  And  nowhere  could  I  obtain 
the  slightest  information." 
"  Humph  !"  exclaimed  Wild. 

^  Have  you  been  more  successful,  sir,"  ventured  Ireton. 
Jonathan  shook  his  head. 

^  Mr.  Shotbolt  thinks  he  has  a  scheme  that  can't  fail,"  interposed 
Austin :  **  but  he  wishes  to  know  whether  you'll  be  as  good  as  your 
word,  in  respect  to  the  great  reward  you  offered  for  Jack's  captured' 

**  Have  I  ever  broken  my  word  in  such  matters,  that  he  dares  put  the 
question?"  rejoined  Jonathan,  sternly.     <<  Tell  Mr.  Shotbolt  that  if  he, 
or  any  other  person,  takes  Jack  Sheppard  before  to-morrow  morning, 
rU  double  it.     Do  you  hear  ?" 
•*  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Austin,  respectfully. 

"  Two  hundred  pounds,  if  he's  lodged  in  Newgate  before  to-morrow 
morning,"  continued  Wild.  **  Make  it  known  among  your  friends." 
And  he  strode  out  of  the  place. 

**  Two  hundred  pounds!"  exclaimed  Ireton,  ^  besides  the  governor's 
oflfer— that's  throe  hundred.  I  must  go  to  work  again.  Keep  a  sharp 
look  out,  Austin,  and  see  that  we  lose  no  one  else.  I  should  be  sorry 
if  Shotbolt  got  the  reward." 

**  Devilish  hard !  I'm  not  allowed  a  chance,"  grumbled  Austin,  as 
he  was  left  alone.  **  However,  some  one  muH  look  after  the  gaol ; 
and  they're  all  gone  but  me.  It's  fortunate  we've  no  more  Jack  Shop- 
pards,  or  I  should  stand  but  a  poor  chance.  Well,  I  don't  think  they'll 
any  of  'em  nab  him,  that's  one  comfort." 

On  quitting  the  Lodge,  Wild  repaired  to  his  own  habitation.  Tell- 
iog  the  porter  that  he  would  attend  to  the  house  himself,  he  bade  him 
go  in  search  of  Jack  Sheppard.  There  was  something  in  Jonathan's 
manner,  as  he  issued  this  command,  that  struck  the  man  as  singular, 
and  he  afterwards  recalled  it.  He,  however,  made  no  remark  at  the 
time,  but  instantly  prepared  to  set  out.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Jona- 
than went  up  stairs  to  the  audience-chamber ;  and,  sitting  down,  ap. 
peared  for  some  time  buried  in  reflection.  The  dark  and  desperate 
thoughts  that  were  passing  through  his  mind  at  this  time  will  presently 
be  shown.  After  a  while,  he  raised  his  eyes ;  and,  if  their  glance 
could  have  been  witnessed  at  ^  moment,  it  could  not  have  been  easily 
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forgotten.  Muttering  eomething  to  himiel^  he  appeared  to  be  telling 
upon  his  fingers  the  adrantages  and  disadvantages  of  some  scheme  he 
had  in  contemplation.  That  he  had  resolved  upon  its  execution^  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  evident  from  his  saying  aloud, — 

**  I  will  do  it.     So  good  an  opportunity  may  never  occur  again." 

Upon  this  he  arose,  and  paced  the  room  hastily  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  if  further  arranging  his  plans.  He  then  unlocked  a  cabinet, 
opened  a  secret  drawer ;  and,  after  ransacking  its  contents,  discovered 
a  paper  he  was  in  search  of,  and  a  glove.  Laying  these  carefully  aside, 
he  restored  the  drawer  to  its  place.  His  next  occupation  was  to  take 
out  his  pistols,  examine  the  priming,  and  rub  the  flints.  His  sword 
then  came  in  for  his  scrutiny :  be  felt  at,  and  appeared  satisfied  with 
its  edge.  This  emplo3rment  seemed  to  afford  him  the  highest  satis, 
faction ;  for  a  diabolical  grin — it  cannot  be  called  a  smile — splayed 
upon  his  face  all  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  it.  His  sword  done 
with,  he  took  up  the  bludgeon ;  balanced  it  in  his  hand ;  upon  the 
points  of  his  fingers ;  and  let  it  fall  with  a  smash,  intentionally  upon  the 
table. 

<*  After  all,"  he  said,  "« this  is  the  safest  weapon.  No  instrument 
I've  ever  used  has  done  me  such  good  service.  It  thaU  be  the  blud- 
geon."   So  saying,  he  slung  it  upon  his  wrist 

Taking  up  a  link,  which  was  blazing  beside  him,  he  walked  across 
the  room ;  and  touching  a  spring  in  the  wall,  a  secret  door  flew  .open. 
Beyond  was  a  narrow  bridge,  crossing  a  circular  buikling,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  lay  a  deep  well.  It  was  a  dark  mysterious  place,  and  what  it 
was  used  for  no  one  exactly  knew ;  but  it  was  called  by  those  who  had 
seen  it  the  Well  Hole.  The  bridge  was  protected  on  either  skie  by  a 
railing  with  banisters  placed  at  wide  intervals.  Steps  to  aid  the  de- 
scent, which  was  too  steep  to  be  safe  without  them,  led  to  a  door  oo 
the  opposite  side.  This  door,  which  was  open,  Jonathan  locked  and 
took  out  the  key.  As  he  stood  upon  the  bridge,  he  held  down  the 
light,  and  looked  into  the  profound  abyss.  The  red  glare  fell  upon  the 
slimy  brick- work,  and  tinged  the  inky  waters  below.  A  slight  coi^ 
uttered  by  Jonathan  at  the  moment  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  place, 
and  was  returned  in  hollow  reverberations.  **  There'll  be  a  louder 
echo  here  presently,"  diought  Jonathan.  Before  leaving  the  plaoe  he 
looked  upwards,  and  could  just  discern  the  blue  vault  and  pale  stars  of 
heaven  through  an  iron  grating  at  the  top. 

On  his  return  to  the  room,  Jonathan  purposely  left  the  door  of  the 
Well  Hole  ajar.  Unlocking  a  cupboard,  he  ^n  took  out  some  cold 
meat  and  other  viands,  with  a  flask  of  wine,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
and  began  to  eat  and  drink  voraciously.  He  had  very  nearly  cleared 
the  board,  when  a  knock  was  heard  below,  and  descending  at  the 
suoomons,  he  found  his  two  janizaries.  They  had  both  been  unsuc- 
cetsfiil.    As  Jonathan  scarcely  ei^ected  a  more  satisfiu^ry  result. 
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be  made  do  comment ;  bul*  ordering  QniU  to  oootmue  his  search^  and 
not  to  return  until  he  had  found  the  fugitive,  called  Abraham  Mendes 
into  the  house,  and  shut  the  door. 

'^  I  want  you  for  the  job  I  spoke  of  a  short  time  ago,  Nab,"  he 
said.  ^  I  mean  to  haveno  one  but  yourself  in  it  Come  up  stairs^ 
and  take  a  glass  of  brandy." 

Abraham  grinned,  and  silently  followed  his  master,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  audience^hamber,  poured  out  a  bumper  of  fi^irits» 
and  presented  it  to  him.    The  Jew  swallowed  it  at  a  draught. 

'*  By  my  shoul  P'  he  exclaimed,  smacking  his  lip%  **  dat  ish  goot*— 
very  goot.** 

**  You  shall  finish  the  bottle  when  the  job's  done,"  replied  Jonathan. 

*<  Vatish  it,  Mishter  Vild?"  inquired  Mendez.  ^Qhit  Rowland 
Trenchard*s  a&ii^— eh  Y' 

**  That's  it,"  rejoined  Jonathan  ;  **  I  expect  him  here  every  minute* 
When  you've  admitted  him,  steal  into  the  room,  hide  yourself,  and 
4oQ't  move  till  I  utter  the  words,  *  You've  a  long  journey  before  you.' 
That's  your  signal." 

**  And  a  famoush  goot  shignal  it  ish,"  laughed  Abraham.  **  He 
hash  a  long  journey  before  him — ^ha  !  ha  !" 

^  Peace !"  cried  Jonathan.  "*  There's  his  knock.  60,  and  let  him 
in.    And  mind  you  don't  arouse  his  suspicions." 

**  Never  fear— ^lever  fear,"  rejoined  Abraham,  as  he  took  up  the 
link,  and  left  the  room. 

Jonathan  cast  a  hasty  glance  around,  to  see  that  all  was  properly 
arranged  for  bis  purpose  ;  placed  a  chair  with  its  back  to  the  door ; 
disposed  the  lights  on  the  table  so  as  to  throw  the  entrance  of  the 
room  more  into  shadow  ;  and  then  flung  himself  into  a  seat  to  await 
Sir  Rowland's  arrival. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long.  Enveloped  in  a  large  cloak.  Sir  Rowland 
stalked  into  the  room,  and  took  the  seat  assigned  him ;  while  the  Jew, 
who  received  a  private  signal  from  Jonathan,  set  down  the  link  near 
the  entrance  of  the  well-hole,  and  having  made  fast  the  door,  crept 
b^ind  one  of  the  cases. 

Fancying  they  were  alone,  Sir  Rowland  threw  aside  his  cloak,  and 
produced  a  heavy  bag  of  money,  which  he  flung  upon  the  table  ;  and, 
when  Wild  had  feasted  his  greedy  eyes  sufliciently  upon  its  golden 
contents,  he  handed  him  a  pocket-book  filled  with  notes. 

^  You  haye  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour.  Sir  Rowland,"  said 
Wild,  afier  he  had  twice  told  over  the  money.  **  Right  to  a  far- 
thing." 

**  Give  me  an  acquittance,"  said  Trenchard. 

•«  It's  scarcely  necessary,"  replied  Wild ;  •*  however,  if  you  require 
it,  certainly.  There  it  is.  <  Received  from  Sir  Rowland  Trenchard, 
J&ilMXX^-^oiiatbaa  Wild  :  August  81st.  1724.'    WiU  that  do  7" 
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^  It  will,*'  replied  Trenchard.  ^  Thit  is  our  last  transactioQ  to« 
gether." 

"  I  hope  not."  replied  Wild. 

*'  It  is  the  last,"  continued  the  knight,  sternly  ;  **  and  I  trust  we 
may  never  meet  again.  I  have  paid  you  this  lai^  sum — ^not  because 
you  are  entitled  to  it,  for  you  have  failed  in  what  you  undertook  to  do^ 
but  because  I  desire  to  be  troubled  with  you  no  further.  I  have  now 
settled  my  affairs,  and  made  every  preparation  for  my  departure  to 
France,  where  I  shall  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days*  And  I  have 
made  such  arrangements  that  at  my  decease  tardy  justice  will  be  done 
^  my  injured  nephew." 

**  You  have  made  no  such  arrangements  as  will  compromise  me,  I 
hope,  Sir  Rowland  !"  said  Wild,  hastily. 

**  While  I  live  you  are  safe."  rejoined  Trenchard  ;  «*  after  my  death 
I  can  answer  for  nothing." 

"  Sblood  !"  exclaimed  Wild,  uneasily.  **  This  alters  the  case  ma- 
terialiy.  When  were  you  last  confessed.  Sir  Rowland  1"  he  added 
abruptly. 

*•  Why  do  you  ask  t"  rejoined  the  other,  haughtily. 

*<  Because — because  Fm  always  distrustful  of  a  priest,"  rejoined 
Jonathan. 

"  I  have  just  parted  from  one,"  said  Trenchard. 

**  So  much  the  worse,"  replied  Jonathan,  ruing  and  taking  a  turn,  as 
if  uncertain  what  to  do. 

«*  So  much  the  better,"  rejoined  Sir  Rowland.  ^  He  who  stands  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  as  I  do,  should  never  be  unprepared." 

**  You're  strangely  superstitious,  Sir  Rowland,"  said  Jonathan, 
halting,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  him. 

"  If  I  were  so,  I  should  not  be  here,"  returned  Trenchard. 

••  How  so  t"  asked  Wild,  curiously. 

<' I  had  a  terrible  dream  last  night  I  thought  my  sister  and  her 
murdered  husband  dragged  me  hither,  to  this  very  room,  and  com- 
manded you  to  slay  me." 

**  A  terrible  dream,  indeed,"  said  Jonathan,  thoughtfully.  **  But 
you  mustn't  indulge  these  gloomy  thoughts.  Let  me  recommend  a 
glass  of  wine." 

**  My  penance  forbids  it,"  said  Trenchard,  waving  his  hand.  **  I 
cannot  remain  here  long." 

^  You  will  remain  longer  than  you  anticipate,"  muttered  Wild, 

^  Before  I  go,"  continued  Sir  Rowland,  **  I  must  beg  of  you  to  disclose 
to  me  all  you  know  relative  to  the  parentage  of  Thames  Darrell." 

«•  Willingly,"  replied  Wild.  «  Thinking  it  likely  you  might  desire  to 
have  this  information,  I  prepared  accordingly.  First,  look  at  this 
glove.  It  belonged  to  his  father,  and  was  worn  by  him  on  the  night 
he  was  murdered.  You  will  observe  that  a  coronet  is  embroidered 
on  it." 
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<<  Ha  1"  exclaimed  Trenohvrd,  startiDg*  '^  is  he  so  hi^y  bom  f ' 

''This  letter  will  inform  you,"  replied  Wild,  placing  a  document  in 
lushand. 

•*  What  is  this  1"  cried  Sir  Rowland.  **  I  know  the  hand— ha !  my 
friend  !  and  I  have  murdered  him  !  And  my  sister  was  thus  nobly,-— 
thus  illustriously  wedded.     O  God  !  O  God!" 

And  he  appeared  convulsed  with  agony. 

''  Oh  !  if  I  had  known  this,"  he  exclaimed,  **  what  guih,  what  remorse 
might  have  been  spared  me  !" 

*^  Repentance  comes  too  late  when  the  deed's  done,"  returned  Wild, 
bitterly. 

"  It  is  not  too  late  to  repair  the  wrong  I  have  done  my  nephew," 
cried  Trenchard.  '*  I  will  set  about  it  instantly.  He  shall  have  the 
estates.     I  will  return  to  Manchester  at  once." 

**  Tou  had  better  take  some  refreshment  before  you  start,"  rejoined 
Wild.     "  *  You^ve  a  long  journey  before  you  J  " 

As  the  signal  was  given,  the  Jew,  who  had  been  some  time  in  ex- 
pectation of  it,  darted  swiftly  behind  Sir  Rowland,  and  flung  a  cloth 
over  his  head,  while  Jonathan  rushing  upon  him  in  front,  struck  him 
several  quick  and  violent  bk)ws  in  the  face  with  the  bludgeon.  The 
white  cloth  was  instantly  dyed  with  crimson  ;  but,  regardless  of  this, 
Jonathan  continued  his  murderous  assault.  The  struggles  of  the 
wounded  man  were  desperate — so  desperate,  that  in  his  agony  he  over- 
set the  table,  and,  in  the  confusion  tore  off  the  cloth,  and  disclosed  a 
face  horribly  mutilated,  and  streaming  with  blood.  So  appalling  was 
the  sight,  that  even  the  murderers — familiar  as  they  were  with  scenes 
of  slaughter, — looked  aghast  at  it. 

During  this  dreadful  pause  the  wretched  man  felt  for  his  sword.  It 
hod  been  removed  from  the  scabbard  by  the  Jew.  He  uttered  a  deep 
groan,  but  said  nothing. 

^  Despatch  him  !*'  roared  Jonathan. 

Having  no  means  of  defence,  Sir  Rowland  cleared  the  blood  from 
his  vision  ;  and,  turning  to  see  whether  there  was  any  means  of  escape, 
be  descried  the  open  door  behind  him  leading  to  the  Well  Hole,  and 
instantly  darted  through  it. 

"  As  I  could  wish !"  cried  Jonathan.     "  Bring  the  light,  Nab." 

The  Jew  snatched  up  the  link  and  followed  him. 

A  struggle  of  the  most  terrific  kind  now  ensued.  The  wounded 
man  had  descended  the  bridge,  and  dashed  himself  against  the  door 
beyond  it ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  force  his  way  further,  he  turned 
to  confront  his  assailants.  Jonathan  aimed  a  blow  at  him,  which  if  it 
had  taken  place,  must  have  instantly  terminated  the  strife  ;  but,  avoid- 
ing this,  he  sprang  at  tlie  thieftaker,  and  grappled  with  him.  Firmly 
built,  as  it  was,  the  bridge  creaked  in  such  a  manner  with  their  contend, 
ing  efforts,  that  Abraham  durst  not  venture  beyond  the  door,  where  he 
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stood,  holdfaig  the  ligfatt  a  bonified  spectator  of  the  seeoe.  The  con- 
test, bowerer,  though  desperate,  was  brief.  Disengaging  his  right  curm, 
Jonathan  struck  his  victim  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head  with  the 
bhidgeoD,  that  fractured  his  skull ;  and,  exerting  all  his  strength,  threw 
him  oTer  the  rails,  to  which  he  clung  with  the  tenacity  of  despair. 

**  Spare  me !''  he  groaned,  looking  upwards.    ^  Spare  me !" 

Jonathan,  however,  instead  of  answering  him,  searched  for  his  knife, 
with  the  intentioa  of  severing  his  wrist  But  not  finding  it,  he  had 
again  recourse  to  the  bludgeon,  and  began  beatmg  the  hand  fixed  on 
the  upper  rail,  until,  by  smashing  the  fingers,  he  forced  it  to  relinquish 
its  bold.  He  then  stamped  upon  the  hand  on  the  lower  banisCer, 
until  that  also  relaxed  its  gripe. 

Sir  Rowland  then  felL 

A  hollow  plunge,  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  the  waUs,  marked  his 
descent  into  the  water. 

**  Give  me  the  link,"  cried  Jonathan. 

Holding  down  the  light,  he  perceived  that  the  wounded  man  had 
risen  to  the  surfoce,  and  was  trying  to  clamber  up  the  slippery  sides  of 
the  well 

*'  Shoot  him  I  shoot  him  I  Put  him  out  of  hish  misheiy,"  cried 
the  Jew. 

**  What's  the  use  of  wasting  a  shot  1"  rejoined  Jonathan,  savagely. 
"  He  can't  get  out." 

After  making  several  inefiectual  attempts  to  keep  himself  above  wa^ 
ter,  SiV  Rowland  sunk,  and  his  groans,  which  had  become  gradually 
fointer  and  fainter,  were  heard  no  more. 

"  All's  over,"  muttered  Jonathan. 

**  Shall  ve  go  back  to  de  oder  room  1"  asked  the  Jew.  **  I  shall 
breathe  more  fredy  dere.  Oh  !  Chrisht !  de  door's  shut!  It  musht 
have  schwung  to  during  de  scbufile  !" 

**  Shut !"  exclaimed  Wild.  ^  Then  we  are  imprisoned.  The  spring 
can't  be  opened  on  this  side." 

^  Dere's  de  other  door !"  cried  Mendez,  in  alarm. 

^  It  only  leads  to  the  fencing  crib,"  replied  Wild.  ««  There's  no 
outlet  that  way." 

<<  Can't  ve  call  for  asshistanche  1" 

"  And  who'll  find  us,  if  we  do  V  rejoined  Wild,  fiercely.  **  But 
they  wiU  find  the  evidences  of  slaughter  in  the  other  room, — the  table 
upset,— -the  bloody  cloth,-— dead  roan's  sword, — the  moneyy — and  my 
memorandum,  which  I  forgot  to  remove.  Hell's  curses  !  that  after 
all  my  precautions  I  should  be  thus  entrapped.  It's  all  your  foult,  you 
shaking  coward  !  and,  but  that  I  feel  sure  3rou'll  swing  for  your  care« 
B,  I'd  throw  you  into  the  well,  loo." 
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WITH  THB   ADVBKTURBS  01^  THB   AXTTHOA  IIT  SBABCH  OF  THBM* 
BT  ABSASAM  BLBBRy  B8Q. 

BoBTHWooD  forest  was  an  extensive  tract  of  wM  and  well-wooded 
country,  lying  on  this  side  of  Shanklin.  You  will  see^  when  you  pass 
that  way,  a  singularity-pointed  eottiieal  hiil)  with  a  peasant's  cottage 
perched  upon  the  top  of  it,  rbtng  out  of  a  comparatively  level  countnr. 
It  is  known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  ^  The  Queen's  Bower."  Its' 
use,  and  the  origin  of  its  name,  are  as  follow : — 

It  was  the  custom  of  our  Norman  aoeestors,  when  they  gave  a  grand 
hooting  entertainment,  to  select  an  open  space,  as  near  as  might  be  in 
the  centre  of  their  hunting-ground ;  and  choosing  some  natural  mount, 
or  forming  an  artificial  one,  they  erected  upon  it  a  pavilion,  in  which 
were  placed  the  ladies,  and  such  of  their  company  as  did  not  intend 
personally  to  take  a  part  in  the  chase.  A  large  portion  of  the  forest 
was  then  surrounded  by  a^  many  of  the  chief  retamers  as  could  be  got 
together.  These  advanced  in  a  circle,  making  a  great  noise,  graducdly 
contracting  the  area  of  the  circle^  until  at  length  all  the  beasts  that  they 
had  disturbed  were  driven  imo  the  appointed  hunting-ffround.  Here 
the  knights  who  had  assembled  for  th^  chase  lay  in  wait  for  them  near 
the  openings  through  which  it  was  probable  that  the  game  would  issue 
from  the  forest.  The  kiigbtft  were  generally  on  hgorseback,  anned 
with  bows  and  arrows,  sold  mtended  with  their  squires  holding  their 
dogs  in  leash.  As  the*  deer  passed,  they  shot  their  arrows,  and  let 
their  dogs  loose  upon  the  game,  and  generally  with  fatal  e£^t ;  for 
skill  in  every  branch  of  the  art  of  hunting  appeals  te  have  been  the 
great  test  of  a  man's  being  a  gentleman. 

The  hill  still  called  thi6  Queen's  Bower  deHtes  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  the  lady  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  having  there  erected  her  hunting-pa. 
vilion.  This  lady,  so  celebrated  in  the  local  history  of  the  island,  was 
sometimes  styled  the  Queen  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and,  indeed,  though 
feudally  subject  to  the  Grown  of  England,  her  authority  within  her  own 
dominions  was  quite  despotic,,  and  she  lived  in  her  castle  of  Carisbrook 
in  a  magnificence  and  state  worthy  of  royalty. 

A  very  curious  account  of  a  hunting  of  this  lady,  or  Queen  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  Bonhwood  forest,  is  preserved  in  an  ancient  manu- 
script* in  the  British  Museum.  It  appears  that  a  certain  knight  visited 
her  court  in  disguise  ;  and  Isabella,  wishing  to  satisfy  her  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  was  come  of  noble  blood  or  not,  without  committing  a 
breach  of  ancient  hospitality  by  asking  him  questions,  proposes  a  grand 
hunting-match,  that  he  might  prove  his  noble  breeding  by  his  skill  in 
the  chase.     The  manuscript  is  as  follows : — 

*'  On  the  morrow,  whan  yt  wma  day, 
To  her  men  she  gan  to  lay, 

•  Aneient  MS.  Brit.  Mas.  HarL  MSS.  3353,  44.    Wart  Eng.  Poet.  vol.  I  p.  198. 
VOL.  nr.  17 
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*  To-morrow,  whan  it  is  daylight, 
Lok  ye  be  all  red^  dight, 
'  With  your  hoondis  mure  and  leiM 
In  forrett  to  take  my  greeae,* 
And  thare  I  will  my»eif  be, 
Your  games  to  beholde  and  eee,' 
Ippomedon  had  hotmdis  three, 
That  he  brot  from  his  ooontree. 
Whan  they  were  to  the  wood  gene, 
This  ladye  and  her  men  ichone,t 
And  with  hem  her  houndis  ladde,t 
All  that  any  hoondis  hadde, 
Syr  Tholomew  forgate  he  noogfat 
His  maistres  hoondis  thTthere  he  Woogfatt 
That  many  a  day  he  had  ran  ere ; 
Full  well  he  thought  to  note  hem  there. 
Whan  they  came  to  the  lande  on  hight. 
The  qoeen*s  payylyon  there  was  pi|^t,§ 
That  she  might  see  all  the  best 
All  the  game  of  the  forrest ; 
And  to  the  ladye  brought  many  a  best, 
Herte  and  hynd,  back  and  doe. 
And  other  bestis  many  mo. 
The  hoondis  that  were  of  gret  prise 
Flocked  down  deer  all  atiyse. 
Ippomedon,  he  with  his  hotmdis  throo,| 
Drew  down  both  bock  and  doo. 
More  he  took  with  hoondis  three 
Than  all  that  othir  oonmagnie. 
Their  sqoyers  ondydf  their  deer, 
Eche  man  after  his  manere : 
Ippomedon  a  deer  gede  onto, 
That  fbll  konningly  gon  he  it  imdo,T 
So  fair,  that  very  son  he  gan  to  dight 
That  both  him  byheld  saoyre  andknighte : 
The  ladye  lookea  out  of  her  payylyon^ 
And  saw  him  dight  the  venyson ; 
There  she  had  grete  daintee, 
And  BO  had  alle  that  dvd  hym  see. 
She  sawe  all  that  he  down  threu. 
Of  hnntjmge  she  wist  he  could  enoo* 
And  thooght  in  her  heart  then 
That  he  was  come  of  gentilmen. 
She  bad  Jason  her  men  to  calle, 
Home  then  passed  gret  and  smalla. 
Home  thei  come  soon  anon, 
This  ladye  to  her  meat  gan  ffon,**  i! 

And  of  Tenerytt  had  her  ^^ 
For  they  had  taken  game  at  will.** 

Thus  this  ro3ra1  lady  having  ascertained  that  Sir  Ippomedon  was  a 
good  shot  with  a  bow^  that  his  greyhounds  were  of  the  ncht  breed, 
and  that  he  knew  how  to  cut  up  his  deer  when  he  had  brought  it 
down,  goes  home  to  dinner  satisfied  that  the  stranger  knight  is  a  gea- 
tleman,  every  inch  of  him. 

•  Oresse— game.  t  Ichono— each  one.  1. 1.  all.  t  Ladde^led. 

§  Pight — pitched.  |  l*bree.  T  To  ondo  a  deer,  is  to  cut  it  op. 

**  To  her  meat  gan  gon— went  to  dinner.  ft  Venery— huntings 
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GODSHILL. 

Haviog  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Noeered,  of  Violet  Cottage, 
YentDor,  containing  an  invitation  for  Mr.  Winterbloesom  and  myseli 
to  spend  the  day  with  him,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  a  tale 
for  me  connected  with  that  neighbourhood,  very  curious,  and  weli.au- 
thenticated,  which  he  wished  to  show  me ;  as  the  captain  was  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  we  accepted  the  invitation,  and  set  out  in  a  car  together 
the  next  day. 

**  Pray,  sir,'*  said  I,  as  we  went  along,  **  what  is  that  church  that  I  see 
yonder  perched  up  at  the  top  of  a  hill  ?" 

**  Crodshill,"  answered  the  antiquary. 

'*  Godshill !  Pray  can  you  inform  me  how  it  got  that  name  ?  It 
cannot  be  because  it  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  the  country  round  it.'' 

**  1  certainly  never  heard  that  reason  for  it  before.  I  alwa3r8  under- 
stood  that  it  had  been  named  Qodshill  in  commemoration  of  a  miracle 
that  tradition  tells  us  was  performed  at  the  building  of  the  church.  The 
story,  as  it  is  now  told,  and  by  many  still  believed,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
is  as  follows  : — 

**  A  sum  of  money  having  been  given  by  certain  pious  individuals, 
whose  names  unfortunately  are  now  lost^  for  the  erection  of  a  church, 
the  religious  authorities- of  the  Island,  under  whose  direction  it  was  to 
be  erected,  looked  out  for  a  proper  site  for  it.  After  mature  delibera- 
tion, they  fixed  upon  a  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  emmence  upon  which 
the  present  church  stands. 

^  Having  arranged  this  to  their  own  satis&ction,  they  sent  a  mes- 
senger  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  informing  him  that  the  Bishop  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  after  a  solemn  consultation  with  a  council  composed 
of  ancient  and  holy  men,  having  at  heart  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
island  flock,  had  at  length  decided  upon  conferring  upon  him  the  high 
honour  and  distinction  of  albwing  the  church  to  be  built  upon  his  land ; 
and  he  begged  him  moreover  not  to  be  puffed  up  with  pride  thereat, 
but  to  receive  the  favour  thus  conferred  upon  him  with  all  humility  and 
gratitude. 

**  Now  it  so  happened  ^at  the  owner  of  this  land  was  a  poor  franklin 
(a  freeholder),  of  very  limited  means  and  a  very  large  family,  and  more- 
over he  was  fay  no  means  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind.  In  his  heart  he 
hated  all  priests  and  monks  ;  he  went  to  sleep  at  mass  when  he  did  at- 
tend  it ;  fast-day  and  feast  were  to  him  alike ;  and  as  for  confession,  he 
avoided  it  altogether, — not  because  he  had  nothing  to  confess,  but  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  of  frightening  the  priest  if  he  told  the  truth ;  and 
where  was  the  good  of  confession  if  he  told  lies. 

^  There  were,  however,  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There 
was  a  certain  jolly  wandering  friar,  who  used  to  visit  him  occasionally 
and  shrive  him,  without  being  too  particular  about  trifles ;  and,  besides, 
he  used  to  hear  his  confession  after  supper,  which  tended  to  make  it 
pass  off  very  smoothly.  Once,  indeed,  the  friar  ordered  him  a  slight 
penance ;  but  then  upon  that  visit  he  found  his  landlord's  ale  a  little 
turned,  which  might  in  some  degree  have  soured  his  temper.  The  frank- 
lin used  to  say,  that  a  simmering  mug  of  ale,  with  a  roasted  crab 
bobbing  about  in  it,  would  get  him  absolution  from  any  sin  in  the 
world. 

**  This  being  the  character  of  the  man  who  owned  the  land,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  that,  although  he  avoided  the  first  evil  of  being 
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puffed  ap  with  pride,  he  coald  not  bring  hiniself  to  acknowledge  the  favour 
conferred  upon  him  with  all  the  humility  and  gratitude  required  of 
him. 

*'  He  did  not»  however,  dare  to  fly  in  the  face  of  hia  powerful  self* 
s^led  beoefactort.  He  hemmed,  and  hawed,  and  coughed,  and  then 
remarked  what  a  splendid  site  for  the  church  there  was  jusl  at  the  top 
oftbehilU  / 

**  He  was  informed  that  ^lat  situation  had  been  well  considered,  and 
it  was  thought  to  be  too  much  exposed. 

**  The  franklin  then  changed  his  tone,  and,  k>oking  down  to  the  ground 
with  a  well-feigned  humility,  he  said  to  the  monk — 

**  *  Father,  the  fact  is,  I  am  a  very  great  stnner ;  and  if  the  church  is 
built  upon  land  belonging  to  me,  it  will  be  erected  upon  unholy  ground 
I  pray  you*  father,  consider  this  well  My  neighbours  on  both  sKJes  are 
piooi  persons,  and  their  land  contains  magnificent  sites  for  building 
churches.  If  you  build  your  church  upon  their  land,  it  will  not  stand 
upon  unholy  ground ;  and  the  high  honour  will  be  couferred  upon  a 
pious  person,  who  is  worthy  to  be  distinguished  by  the  favour,  of  the 
bishop  and  his  reverend  council' 

**  The  monk  replied,  *  Tour  being  a  sinner  is  no  obstacle,  but  the  re- 
verse ;  for,  when  the  foundatioo^iooe  is  laid,  you  will  receive  absolulioa 
for  all  your  sins,  be  they  ever  so  black  ;  and  as  for  the  land  being  taint« 
ed  with  uoholinestf,  we  can  consecrate  that.' 

**  The  franklin  was  now  sorely  puzzled  what  to  say.  He  mattered 
something  about  the  largeness  of  his  family  and  the  smallness  of  his 
farm,  and  bow  the  spot  fixed  upon  was  the  best  bit  of  the  wfaoK  and 
how  he  might  be  reduced  to  poverty. 

'*  The  monk,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  this,  afl(^tag  either 
noi  to  hear  or  not  to  understand  the  drift  of  his  argument ;  and  so,  with, 
out  in  the  least  committing  himself  by  any  hint  about  the  possibility  of 
compensation,  he  hied  him  back  to  his  masters,  and  told  them  how,  when 
he  bad  delivered  his  message,  the  franklin  bent  his  eyes  with  all  hu» 
mility  towards  the  ground,  and  replied,  that  he  was  too  great  a  sinner  for 
so  high  an  honour  to  be  conferred  upon  him. 

**  In  the  due  course  of  time  the  bishop's  architect  came  to  survey 
the  spot,  and  trace  out  the  lines  of  the  foundation,  and  some  stones 
from  the  quarry  at  Binstead  were  piled  in  a  heap,  ready  for  the 
commencement  of  the  buikling.  The  next  morning  the  architect  and 
the  masons  made  their  appearance.  How  great  was  their  astonish, 
ment  to  find  not  a  single  stone  remaining  where  they  had  placed  it, 
and  not  a  single  peg  or  mark  put  in  by  the  architect  vemaining 
there! 

*<  They  stood  here  for  some  time^  first  staring  at  the  bare  field,  then 
looking  at  one  another,  and  then  staring  at  the  ground  again. 

*'*  Where  are  all  the  buildlngwstones  gone  tof  said  one. 

^  *  Where  are  all  my  pegs  that  marked  out  the  lines  of  thefbundatien  V 
said  the  architect. 

**  *  Where  are  all  the  stones  and  the  pegs  gone  to,  Master  Franklittf 
What  tricks  have  you  been  playing  us,  Master  Franklin  V  said  one  of 
them  to  the  owner  of  the  fiekL 

*'  The  franklin  looked  innocence  itself,  then  opened  his  eyes  and  hie 
mouth,  and  raised  up  his  hands  in  mute  astonishment. 

***li  strikes  me^'  said  one  of  the  labourers,  scratohtDg  his  head, 
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'that  we  most  just  have  mistakeii  our  way,  and  come  to  the  wrong 
field.' 

**  *  That's  quite  impossible !'  said  two  or  three  of  the  others,  speaking 
tc^ether. 

**  While  they  were  thus  debating,  the  owner  of  the  land  at  the  top  of 
die  hill  made  his  appearance  among  them. 

*  *  Is  this  fiiiir  ?>-i8  this  right  t — is  this  honomable  V  said  he. 

••*  What  fair?— what  ri^tf  rejoined  the  architect.  *  We  do  not 
understand  you.' 

<* '  I  know  well,'  said  the  man  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  *  that  land  b 
oftentimes  seized  to  erect  a  church  upon,  without  compensation  being 
given  to  the  owner ;  but  I  ask  you,  is  it  not  hard,  very  hard,  that 
the  foundations  of  a  church  should  be  pegged  out,  and  the  stones 
placed  ready  for  the  builder,  upon  my  land,  without  my  being  told  a 
word  about  it  beforehand  ?  Sir,  I  honour  the  priesthood  and  holy  men 
as  a  good  man  ought ;  but  not  when  they  come  like  a  thief  in  the 
night  to  plunder  me  of  my  patrimony.  Fie !  fie !  Master  Archi- 
tect.  What ! — must  you  come  in  the  night,  while  I  am  asleep,  to 
mark  out  your  foundations,  and  place  your  building-stones  all  ready  to 
begin  with  t  Why,  if  1  had  overslept  myself,  I  might  almost  have 
found  when  I  awoke  my  best  field  converted  into  buildings  and  church- 
yards.' 

^  *  What  can  the  man  mean  V  said  the  architect,  when  the  little  man 
firom  the  top  of  the  hill  stopned  to  take  breath. 

**  *  Why,  H  is  just  what  I  thought,'  said  one  <tf  the  masons ;  *  there 
must  be  two  fields  somehow  or  other  so  exactly  alike^  that  we  must 
have  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.' 

<* '  I  can  assure  you,'  said  our  friend  the  franklin,  putting  in  his  word, 
*  that,  although  he  appears  a  little  excited  at  present,  he  is  a  very  sen^- 
ble,  respectable,  pious  man ;  bat  what  he  is  talking  about  I  cannot 
imagine.' 

'''Look  up  there,'  said  the  little  man  fh>m  the  top  <^  the  hill ;. 
'  there  they  have  already  brought  stones  to  commence  a  church  with, 
and  have  actually  begun  to  mark  out  the  direction  of  the  foundations/ 

^  In  consequence,  everybody  did  look  up  in  the  direction  he  pointed, 
and  certainly  they  did  perceive  the  tops  of  two  heaps  of  stones  showing 
themselves  above  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  architect  and  his  assist- 
ants immediately  directed  their  steps  there,  and,  to  their  gneat  astonish- 
ment, they  found  the  building-stones  disposed  in  much  tl^  same  order 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  that  they  had  placed  them  in  the  field  below. 

"  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  bishop  had  arranged  that  he  should 
come  that  very  afternoon  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  church  himself. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  time  to  be  lost ;  so,  without  speculating  fhrther 
how  the  stones  had  contrived  to  get  up  to  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  without 
assistance,  they  set  themselves  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  brhig  them 
down  again ;  and  before  the  appointed  time  for  the  bishop's  arrival  the 
stones  were  all  heaped  up  as  they  were  before,  the  architect  had  peg. 
gedout  the  shape  of  the  new  church,  and  a  little  part  of  the  foundation 
had  been  dug,  ready  to  receive  the  first  stone. 

•*  Shortly  after  the  hour  at  which  the  bishop  was  expected,  a  group  of 
monks  and  other  ecclesiastics  were  seen  collectad  together  in  the  dts- 
tanoe  waiting  for  him.  After  the  lapse  of  about  twenty  minutes,  the 
dignitary  himself  riding  on  a  mule,  attended  by  about  six  or  seven 
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OQOuoted  attendants,  joined  their  inferior  brethren,  who  were  awaiting 
him.  They  now  formed  themselves  into  a  procession,  walking  two 
and  two,  those  on  foot  marching  first,  then  the  bishop ;  his  mounted 
companions  followed  two  and  two,  and  a  few  more  attendants  on  foot 
brought  up  the  rear. 

*'  As  they  advanced  at  a  slow  pace,  they  chanted  a  psalm.  One 
half  of  them  chanted  the  first  verse,  the  other  half  replied  to  them  in  a 
higher  note,  while  here  and  there  their  united  voices  swelled  into  a  loud 
chorus. 

**  The  workmen  and  the  peasantry,  who  were  assembled  round  the 
destined  site  of  the  new  church,  listened  with  deep  devotion  to  the  so- 
lenm  notes  of  the  holy  song,  now  swelling  loud,  now  dying  away  upon 
the  summer  wind. 

**  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  spot,  the  monks  on  foot  filed  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  still  raising  their  voices,  and  turning  up  their 
eyes  towards  heaven.  The  bishop  on  his  mule  now  arrived  in  front, 
and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  dismount  and  ofier  up  a  prayer  for 
the  success  of  their  undertaking.  Had  he  been  on  foot,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  done  so ;  but  mules  are  animals  proverbi- 
ally obstinate,  delighting  in  showing  that  they  have  a  will  of  their  own, 
independent  of  their  master's.  So  was  it  in  the  present  instance;  for 
the  animal,  instead  of  stopping  short,  as  he  was  directed  to  do,  continu- 
ed to  walk  leisurely  on,  till  at  length  he  quickened  his  pace  into  a  trot, 
and  he  had  actually  ascended  half  way  up  the  steep  hill  in  front  before 
he  could  be  brought  to  a  full  stop.  At  length  the  bishop  returned 
crestfallen  and  out  of  humour,  and  having  taken  his  appointed  place, 
he  commenced  his  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  resting 
his  knee  upon  an  embroidered  footstool,  while  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion knelt  upon  the  ground.  Afler  his  prayer  was  concluded,  some 
masonic  tools  and  a  small  silver  coin  were  given  to  him.  He  now,  with 
the  assistance  of  two  masons,  deposited  the  coin,  and  settled  down  the 
stone  upon  it.  They  chanted  a  psalm ;  and  when  this  was  concluded, 
the  bishop's  attendant  deacon  called  for  the  franklin  by  name.  When 
he  had  come,  the  bishop  said,  *  Kneel  down.' 

•'  The  franklin  knelt. 

'*  The  bishop  then,  after  praising  him  for  his  piety,  pronounced  a  full 
absolution  for  all  his  sins,  and  all  the  ecclesiastics  responded  in  a  deep 
'  Amen.'  The  bishop  then  gave  the  whole  assembly  bis  parting  bene- 
diction, and  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

^  As  the  veneraUe  fathers  rode  home  together,  they  discussed  and 
rediscussed,  and  commented  upon  the  curious  tale  of  which  they  had 
heard  several  versions  that  morning ;  how  all  the  building-stones,  to- 
gether with  the  architect's  markers  and  pegs,  had  been  mysteriously 
conveyed  away  from  their  allotted  spot  to  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  could  not  have  been  chance.  If  the  stones 
had  rolled  from  the  top  of  the  hill  down  to  the  bottom,  it  would  have 
been  another  thing ;  but  stones  cannot  roll  up  a  hill. 

^  Was  it  a  miracle  1  Catholic  priests  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
are  supposed  to  be  oflener  preachers  than  believers  of  the  miracles 
that  take  place  under  their  own  eyes ;  so,  though  the  possibility  of  its 
having  been  a  miracle  was  thrown  out  once  or  twice,  the  majority 
were  decidedly  against  the  opinion  that  a  miracle  had  been  worked 
in  the  present  instance. 
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^  Then  there  wai  a  third  supposition.  It  might  have  heen  a  trick 
played  upon  them  by  some  base  reprobate.  This  appeared  to  them 
all  to  be  much  more  unlikely  than  either  of  the  two  foregoing  sup- 
positions.  Where  could  a  man  be  found  so  utterly  wicked  as  to  wish 
to  do  such  an  action  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so  cele« 
brated  for  its  piety.  But  even  suppose  such  a  man  was  found,  how 
was  it  possible  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  he  would  dare  to  do  it  ? 
The  church  can  excommuuicate  as  well  as  bless;  besides,  people 
had  been  burnt  alive  for  sacrilege  before ;  then  what  object  could 
any  person  possibly  have  in  doing  so  ?  It  certainly  could  not  be 
merely  for  the  sake  of  running  the  chance  of  being  burnt  alive,  with 
the  addition  of  the  curses  of  the  church,  and  the  execration  of  all 
mankind.  Then,  again,  how  could  he  possibly  carry  his  intentions 
into  execution,  even  if  he  was  mad  enough  to  desire  it  ?  It  could 
have  been  no  light  labour  to  have  carried  all  the  stones  up  the  hill ; 
and  it  was  evidently  quite  impossible  to  have  done  it  without  beinff 
observed  by  some  of  the  neighbours  ;  and  what  neighbour  would 
dare  to  conceal  such  an  action  from  the  Holv  Church  ? 

^  At  lenfi^h  one  of  the  brothers  interrupted  this  discussion,  saying;  in 
a  most  solemn  tone, 

^  *  In  the  blindness  of  your  hearts,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  your  talk- 
ing, yon  have  altogether  forgotten  the  most  important  fkci  of  all.' 

**  *  What  is  that  V  deman<fed  two  or  three  at  once. 

'**Had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  two  strong  men  in  stop- 
ping his  mule,  the  bishop  himself  would  have  been  carried  up  to  the 
topofthehilL' 

**  It  would  never  have  done  for  the  other  ecclesiastics  to  have  cast 
any  reflections  upon  the  horsemanship  of  their  superior ;  so  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  all  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  something  very  supernatural  and  wonderful  in  the  whole  affiiir. 
Thus  ostensibly,  at  any  rate,  the  theory  of  the  miracle  carried  it 
hollow. 

**  The  bishop,  however,  between  whom  and  the  mule  similar  di& 
ferences  of  opinion,  attended  with  precisely  the  same  results,  had 
frequently  occurred  before,  could  not  in  his  heart  subscribe  to  the 
proof  that  appeared  to  have  convinced  the  rest ;  so  he  thus  addressed 
his  attendants. 

**  *  Brethren,  however  singular  may  have  appeared  what  we  have 
beard  and  seen  this  day,  we  ought  not  lightly  to  adopt  an  opinion 
that  anything  has  occurred  out  of  the  common  order  of  nature,  lest 
other  causes,  simple  and  obvious  to  the  unlearned,  should  by  chance 
be  brought  to  light,  sufficient  to  account  for  what  has  ha|H)ened,  and 
thus  the  authority  of  the  Chureh  be  brought  into  jeopardy.  I  will 
therefore  order  two  men  to  be  placed  to  watch  the  spot  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  we  will  discuss  this  matter  again,  after  they  shdl  have 
made  their  report.' 

**  One  of  his  attendants  was  in  consequence  sent  back  to  direct  two 
of  the  workmen  to  remain  on  the  spot  all  night,  and  to  give  them  his 
blessing,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

^  A  messenger  from  the  bishop  was  sent  to  them  again  in  the 
morning,  to  see  whether  all  had  remained  quiet  during  the  night. 
The  account  that  he  brought  beck  was,  that  he  found  the  two  men 
lying  upon  the  ground  in  a  helpless  state,  like  men  weary  in  body 
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and  opprataed  with  strong  drink.  He  roused  them  j^with  some 
trouble,  and  they  then  gave  a  very  strange  and  marvellous  account  of 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard  during  the  night. 

*^  The  most  extraordinary  fttct,  however*  that  the  messenger  had 
to  report  was,  that  the  stones  had  all  contrived  to  get  up  to  tfa»  top  of 
this  hill  again;  the  foundation-stone  had  been  taJken  away,  and  the 
trench  filled  up,  and  the  turf  laid  sBOOOth  again. 

^  Upon  ascending  the  hill,  they  found  the  building-stones  bestowed 
in  the  same  form  they  were  the  morning  before ;  Uie  lines  of  the 
foundation  were  in  the  same  manner  pegged  out  by  the  architect's 
marks ;  a  small  portion  of  the  foundation  had  been  dug,  and  the  first 
stone  had  been  laid, — ^the  identical  first  stdne  that  had  been  kid  by  the 
bisbop  in  another  place  the  evening  before. 

^  The  bishop,  upon  hearing  this,  ordered  the  two  watchers  and  all 
the  other  persons  who  had  been  employed  the  day  previous  to  be 
brought  before  him.  The  account  that  the  two  watchers  gave  was,  that 
about  midnight  they  were  startled  by  a  low  rumbling  noise,  whidi 
appeared  to  issue  from  the  heaps  of  stones.  Presently  the  stones 
were  observed  to  move,  rolling  about  one  against  another,  just  as  if 
there  was  a  large  body  movine  about  and  kicking  in  the  midst  of  the 
heap ;  then  a  little  stone  rolled  off  the  top  of  the  heap,  and  tumbled 
on  tbs  ground ;  but  it  quite  made  their  hair  stand  on  end  to  see  that, 
instead  of  stopping  there,  it  kept  on  rolling  and  rolling,^-where  the 
ground  was  rough  it  hopped  and  skipped,  and  then  went  on  rolling 
again  in  the  direction  of  the  hill.  Then  out  came  another  stone,  ana 
rolled,  and  skipped,  and  rolled  like  the  first.  In  a  little  time,  when 
the  stones  had  contrived  to  shake  themselves  out  of  the  heap,  where 
they  seemed  to  be  very  much  in  one  another's  way,  they  all  began 
roiUng  away  together* — ^the  little  ones  going  faster  and  mofe  nimbly 
than  the  others.  The  watchers  said  that  they  had  some  difficulty  in 
gettmg  out  of  the  way,  there  were  so  many  of  them  on  the  move 
together.  A  large  stone,  indeed,  did  come  foul  of  one  of  them,  hit 
him  on  the  shin,  and  knocked  him  out  of  the  way,  nearly  breaking 
his  leg,  and  then  went  bowling  on,  as  if  it  did  not  care  whether  his  leg 
was  broken  or  not. 

<*  When  the  stones  had  all  gone  by,  they  determined,  though  they 
were  very  much  frightened  at  the  time,  to  follow  them,  and  see  what 
they  would  do.  They  overtook  them  at  a  steep  pitch  of  the  hill, 
which  appeared  to  offer  considerable  hindrance  to  their  ascent  The 
little  ones,  indeed,  were  seen  scrambling  up  without  any  y^tj  great 
difficulty ;  but  the  large  heavy  ones  coukl  hardly  get  on  at  all.  Some 
of  them  rolled  half  way  over,  and  then  rolled  l^ck  again,  but,  afler 
one  or  two  effi>rts,  th^  generally  got  a  roll  in  advance ;  and  when 
they  passed  the  steep  pitch,  they  bowled  away  again  merrily. 

*'  The  watchers  waited  until  they  had  all  passed  the  difficulty 
except  one  large  stone,  with  a  very  awkward  angle  sticking  out  (^ 
its  side,  which  seemed  efiectually  to  prevent  its  turning  over  at  all. 
It  contrived  to  turn  half  way  over,  aiyl  then  rolled  bac^  again,  and 
this  it  had  repeated  so  often,  that  it  had  actually  worked  itself  into  a 
hole,  and  all  its  efforts  to  extricate  iteelf  seemed  hopeless. 

*'  The  watchers  consulted  with  one  another  whether  it  would  not 
be  an  act  of  charity  to  lend  the  poor  stone  a  hand,  and  then  they 
knelt  down  and  put  their  shoulders  against  its  under  sidoraiKl  gave 
a  heave.     The  great  awkward  stone  rolled  over,  and  then  kept 
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aommUuig  on  as  if  it  had  been  just  tm  w«U  made  as  tho  rast  of  iis 

corapaiiioDs. 

"  They  followed  the  stones  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  watch  their 
proceediogs  there.  The  stones  in  several  places  were  seen  huddling 
tbeoiselves  alose  together,  and  there  were  some  others  rolled  up  <o 
tbeqiy  and  gave  one  hop,  and  jumped  on  to  the  top  of  them,  till  at 
leagth  th^  were  seen  piled  up  in  just  such  heaps  as  they  lay  in 
kfore  down  below.  Then  the  pegs — the  architect's  pegs  were  hop- 
ping about  upon  the  ground  like  sparrows  ;  but  their  wooden  heads 
did  not  seem  to  be  half  so  sharp-witted  as  the  stones,  for  they  seemed 
aorely  puszled  where  to  place  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent exertions  of  a  tall  wand,  with  a  bit  of  coloured  rag  at  the  top 
of  it,  which  kept  constantly  moving  backward  and  forward,  now 
fticking  himself  m  at  one  corner,  and  then  al  another,  probably  much 
in  die  same  way  that  it  had  previously  done  under  the  architect's 
directions.  But  long  before  they  had  made  their  arrangements  to 
anything' like  their  own  satisfaction,  up  hopped  a  spade,  which  banged 
across  the  ground  they  were  markijig,  knocking  down  two  or  three 
pegs  in  his  way  without  any  ceremony,  and  began  sedulously  digging 
and  throwing  out  the  earth.  It  was  marvellous  to  see  how  it  cram- 
med itself  into  the  ground,  and  then  threw  out  the  earth,  without  any 
hand  or  foot  to  guicfe  it. 

"When  it  had  dug  a  hole  sufficiently  large,  up  rolled  a  large  flat 
stone,  and  squatted  itself  down  in  it.  Th»  stone  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  the  same  identical  stone  that  had  been  laid  by  the  bishop 
with  so  much  ceremony  down  below. 

"  This  was  the  account  given  by  the  two  men  who  had  been  set  to 
watch. 

**  One  of  the  other  men  employed  now  stepped  forward,  and  said, 
that  with  regard  to  the  bad  hurt  that  one  of  the  watchers  had  got  upon 
his  shin,  he  was  quite  certain  that  his  companion  had  not  received 
that  hurt  up  to  late  in  the  evening  before.  They  always  worked  with 
bare  legs,  and  he  must  therefore  have  seen  it 

"  Here  the  bishop  and  his  council  put  their  heads  together,  and 
consulted  a  little  in  an  under  tone.  It  was  evident  that  the  man  had 
received  his  hurt  some  time  during  the  night,  and  not  during  his 
work  hours  ;  and  it  was  quite  incredible  that  he  could  purposely  have 
inflicted  suc^  an  injury  upon  himself.  This  was  a  strong  piece  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  went  &r  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  story. 
Then  the  account  given  by  these  two  men  agreed  so  exactly  in  every 
particular^ — ^they  were  so  accurate  in  the  description  of  every  minute 
circumstance^ — all  the  diflbrent  parts  of  the  story  fitted  so  well 
together,  that  they  considered  it  unnecessary  to  hear  any  far- 
ther evidence  upon  the  subject  The  bishop  then  dismissed  the 
assembly. 

**  Two  days  after  this  ^e  bishop,  attended  by  ^e  principal  eccle* 
siastics  and  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  went  in 
solemn  proeession  to  consecrate  the  new  site  of  the  church-  The 
ceremony  was  very  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  except  that  the 
bishop  recited  at  great  length,  and  with  some  trifling  alterations  and 
additions,  the  wonderful  miracle  that  had  taken  place  upon  the  spot. 
After  he  had  concluded  his  address,  they  raised  the  foundation-stone 
to  see  whether  the  piece  of  money  was  still  lying  under  it 

**  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  all  the  assembly  to  find  that  it 
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was  gone,  aDcl  exactly  in  the  spot  where  it  should  have  lieen  was 
found  the  paring  of  a  thumb-nail  As  soon  as  this  was  publicly  an- 
nounced, a  loud  and  universal  shout  arose — *  A  relic  !  a  holy  relic  ) ' 
I  pass  over  altogether,  for  it  would  be  grating  to  the  ear  of  every 
religious  Protestant,  the  consultations  that  were  held  upon  the  sulh 
ject,  the  processions  that  followed,  the  masses  that  were  said,  the 
adorations  that  were  paid  to  this  trumpery  and  fHthy  object.  It  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  the  site  was  consecrated,  the  church  was  built, 
and  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  erected  has  ever  since  been  known 
by  the  name  of  CM's-hill. 

**  The  franklin  was  highly  pleased*  to  have  had  all  his  sins  absolved 
by  the  bishop  himself,  without  the  necessity  of  any  confession ;  while 
his  cows  still  ranged  over  his  favourite  field  ;  and  the  two  watchers 
never  passed  that  way  without  partaking  of  the  best  cheer  that  the 
fraakiin  could  set  before  them." 


UNCLE  SAM'S  PECULIARITIESL 

AMERICAN   NIGGERS.^HUDSON   RIVER   STEAM-BOAT 
DIALOGUES. 

Thsrb  is  not  the  least  exdiange  of  feeling  between  the  white  and 
black  population  of  America.  In  some  of  the  slave  States,  to  teach 
a  slave  to  read  and  write  is  an  offence  punishable  with  death,  and  a 
free  Uack  sailor  arriving  in  port  is  consigned  to  a  prison  until  his  ship 
is  again  ready  for  sea.  The  following  observations  refer  exclusively 
to  the  *'  free  States  ;"  in  which  the  blacks  and  mulattoes  are  propri- 
etors of  their  own  persons,  but  have  not  all  the  social  and  political 
privileges  of  the  republic  : — 

Nature  has  created  a  di&rence  in  physical  formation,  colour,  aiMl 
mental  capacity  between  the  real  negro^  with  retiring  forehead,  project- 
ing jaws  and  large  heels,  and  the  European,  or  Caucasian  variety  of 
the  genus  homo,  which  nothing  can  ever  set  aside.  American  phy. 
siok^ists  declare  that  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  difi^rent  anatomical 
developments  by  which  the  existence  of  negro  blood  in  any  indivi- 
dual can  be  tested.  But,  if  no  difference  were  perceptible  except  the 
rank  odour  of  a  nigger,  that  one  difierence  would  be  quite  sufficient^  ia 
my  humble  opinion,  to  place  an  insuperable  bar  against  the  "  amalgci- 
mation  " — odious  word  1 — which  the  blacks,  and  some  eccentric  white 
enthusiasts,  in  the  United  States,  are  professing  to  desire.  The 
zealous  '*  abolitionist  "  is  pleased  to  think  that  at  a  fiiture  age  of  the 
world,  some  thousands  of  years  hence,  no  black  man  will  be  in  exist- 
ence ;  the  negro  blood  being  all  *'  amalgan>ated  "  with  the  white,  so  that 
mankind  will  assume  a  sober  whity-brown  appearance.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  when  this  process  shall  be  completed,  our  descendants 
of  the  thousandth  generation  will  commence  an  amalgamation  between 
the  aforesaid  Negro.Caucasian,  whity-browns,  and  the  Tartarian 
inhabitants  of  the  **  Celestial  Empire." 
,    The  treatment  of  the  blacks  by  the  whites  in  the  ^  free  **  States  ia 
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simpljr  founded  on  the  conveDtional  opinions  that'  the  blacks  are  not 
the  brethren  of  the  whites ;  that  it  is  a  "  curse"  to  the  country  that  so 
many  blacks  are  in  existence  in  it,  elbowing  their  superiors  ;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  make  these  two  distinct  races  of  mankind  liye  peace- 
My  U^ether  is  to  draw  a  line  of  demarkation  between  them,  and  al- 
lowo^  the  whites  to  say  to  fi27  the  blacks,  *'  keep  your  distance,  con- 
fess  your  inferiority,  and  do  not  attempt  to  associate  with  us."  Al. 
though  this  state  of  things  may  be  called  ungenerous,  and  even  cruel, 
towards  the  lew  blacks  who  have  more  than  an  average  amount  of  in- 
telligence, yet  it  has  puzzled  all  the  Philadelphia  lawyers  to  invent 
more  than  two  systems  of  government  for  a  free  state  with  niggers  in 
it ;  one  system  being  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  distinctive  dye  of  nature, 
and  to  enforce  obedience  from  the  blacks  ;  the  other  is  sacrilegiously 
to  break  down  the  law, 

"  Whereto  we  see  in  all  things  nature  tendi," 

and  *<  amalgamate"  the  two  species. 

I  shall  conclude  thb  exordium  with  remarking,  that  I  never  met  an 
Boglishman,  who,  after  being  six  months  in  the  States,  did  not  agree 
that  the  plan  of  treating  the  blacks  as  natural  inferiors  was  unavoidable, 
and  that  the  amalgamation  doctrine  is  an  abomination  too  hideous  ever  , 
to  be  entertained  except  by  the  blacks  themselves,  and  the  most  de« 
generate  and  frantic  white  men* 

Passing  on  a  summer  evening  one  of  the  African  churches  in  New 
Tork,  I  listened  at  an  open  window  to  the  following  snatches  of  the  min- 
ister's discourse.  I  should  have  ventured  within  doors,  but  the  steam 
tu  the  window  forewarned  me. 

"  My  belobed  brebren,"  said  the  parson,  «•  ebery  ting  tells  me  de 
molgamation  assoity  mus  triump.  I  wab  at  Bosson  toder  day,  an  hard 
a  bootiful  sarmen  fmm  de  Reberend  Missa  Rae.  He  said  de  Queen 
ob  Sheba  wab  a  dark  lady,  may  be  berry  dark — 'spose  black.  Yet  de 
Queen  ob  Sheba  cum  to  Solymun,  who  raise  her,  and  pud  her  on  a 
chair  by  em  side.  Reberend  Missa  Rae  guess  Solymun  wad  hab 
niade  her  Queen  ob  Israel  only  he  wab  married  afore.  Dis  Solymun 
wab  a  king  sarten ;  but  not  like  a  king  ob  de  present  day.  He  wab 
•0  wise  dat  he  wab  the  wisest  man  as  eber  live  on  dis  circular  globe 
as  is  continually  surrounding  the  heabens.  De  heabens  tell  de  glory 
ob  beabeo,  and  dis  circular  globe  tell  the  unjust  'havior  ob  man  to  his. 
•elf,  for  man  to  man  is  man  to  hisself,  or  his  own  fam'ly."  (A  pause.) 
''Tas,  I  say  de  anjust  Hiavior  ob  man  to  hisself,  or  his  own  likeness. 
Are  we  not  broders  ?  I  say  we  is.  I  say  so  wib  a  loud  voice  to  ma 
fellow  white  Chrestian  brebren.  Em  cannot  answer  dat.  Em  say  no^  but 
aaay  ya«."  ^A  pause.)  ^  I  dine  wib  de  white  men  in  Bosson — de  obolition 
aasoity — an  dey  did  not  turn  up  'em  nose  at  me.  No :  but  gabe  me 
one  ob  de  tob  seats,  and'  a  sat  wib  de  white  men  an'  ma  colo'd^  frens, 
wib  de  univarsal  feelin  ob  ooman  natur  on  ma  soul."  (A  pause.) 
**Some  say  too  we  shall  hab  de  millitiee-law  ultered,  and  de  black  and 
white  will  go  fort  to  battle  togeder  side  by  em  side,  at  de  next  war." 

After  the  sermon  I  heard  the  congregation  singing  a  hymn,  the  co  n- 
cluding  line  of  the  verses,  which  was  repeated  twice,  being 

M  We  shall  be  de  foldien  in  de  army  by  and  by." 

The  Uwi  of  New  York  State  disqualify  the  blacks  from  serving 
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ia  Uie  nitfitia»  or  noting  bm  oitizeDs,  nnlem  they  have  freefaokl  preperty 
of  the  ffdve  of  two  bumhred  and  fil\y  dollars.  No  doubt  there  are  ma- 
ny  thus  qualified,  but  no  American  mob  would  permit  a  nigger  to  take 
part  with  it  is  aa  election*  A  coloured  man  ta  not  allowed  to  enter  any 
part  of  a  theatre  but  the  gallery,  and  there  he  is  carefully  excluded  by 
wooden  palinga  from  the  whites.  Black  men  are  not  permitted  to 
work  a  fire  engine  at  a  oonflagration«  although  they  may  take  up  the 
water-plugs,  and  busy  themselves  with  the  hose.  No  nigger  must 
enter  the  public  grounds,  called  the  Park  and  the  Battery,  in  New  York^ 
on  ^  celebration  daya."  I  saw  a  drunken  nigger  who  had  ofiended  in 
this  respect,  when  a  balloon  was  about  to  ascend  from  the  Battery, 
ehased  by  the  mob,  and  nearly  murdered.  The  mob  caught  him  by 
Bome  iron  railings,  against  which  they  beat  his  head  and  face  until  the 
poor  creature  was  covered  with  blood  and  wounds.  Certainly  no  Bng. 
fish  mob  would  have  used  a  dog  so.  Some  constables  were  on  the 
spot,  but  did  not  interfere ;  the  sovereign  people  were  merely  having 
a  nigger  hunt!  After  the  balloon  had  ascended,  their  majesties, 
pleased  with  the  sport  they  had  enjoyed  in  **  whipping"  the  nigger,  com- 
menced a  general  hunt,  and  obliged  every  coloured  man- to  ^  clear  out" 
of  the  streets,  under  pain  of  being  brutishly  knocked  down  and  tram- 
pled on.  Sometimes,  on  such  occasions,  the  niggers  collect  together 
and  show  fight,  which  is  then  called  a  nigger  rioi;  the  blacks  defend- 
ing themselves  are  taken  before  the  squires,  and  sent  to  cut  stone 
at  the  State's  prison  ;  tbus»  a  nigger  riot  helps  the  state  to  some  valua- 
ble labour. 

The  river  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  is  much  used  by  the  anti- 
poddo-Baptist  niggers,  for  tolaL  immersion,  in  their  "  baptisms  for  riper 
years ;"  and  the  favourite  season  for  this  religious  ablution  is  the  depth 
of  winter.  I  was  witness  to  the  baptism,  or  dipping,  of  about  twenty 
niggers  one  Sunday  morning,  when  the  river  was  frozen  over.  Some 
grinning  labourer^  were  breaking  the  ice  with  pkkaxes,  while  a  proces- 
sion of  six  hackney  coaches  was  approaching ;  the  white  coachmen 
looking  all  sorts  of  unutterable  fun.  The  black  minister  let  himself  out 
of  the  first  coach,  and  immediately  commenced  a  discourse,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  convince  the  bystanders  that  there  was  nothing  ridicu- 
lous in  what  they  were  about  to  perform.  He  concluded  by  informing 
the  troop  of  unhappy  bathers  that,  if  they  trusted  in  the  Lord,  they 
would  certainly  not  catch  cold.  The  poor  fellows,  dressed  like  Span- 
ish monks  were,  however,  shivering  with  the  damp  expectation.  The 
minister  walked  first  into  the  water,  and,  as  his  congregation  followed 
him,  he  gave  each  the  coup  de  grace  by  sousing  tte  head  under  the 
water  so  low  as  to  make  the  fulbst  assurance  of  the  total  immer- 
sion being  perfect.  While  this  was  being  acted,  the  following  colloquy 
ensued  between  three  white  Philadelphians  and  two  of  the  black 
Baptists. 

1st  Phil.  What  on  airth  can  these  black  fellows  be  communicat- 
ing in  the  water  ? 

2d  Phil.  Can't  say,  if  they  aint  washing  themselves  agin  the 
summer  comes  on. 

8d  Phil.  Those  on  the  airth  are  shaking  quaking  Baptists,  kind 
of  Mother  Ann  people,  a-going  to  be  dipped  present-i^.  Those  in 
the  water  under  the  airth  have  caught  cold,  and  are  combg  out 
quite  cured  of  the  excruciating  enthusiasm  that  made  them  go  in. 
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l«r  PhUm  (t9  4MM  of^  ihcks.y  How  b  k  ^roa  cIioom  wiotra  for 
dM  here  washing  t 

In.  Pbi«*  Who  gave  that  coloorMl  man  ia  the  black  cap  lea? e  tc» 
have  the  ice  broke!  It  should'nt  be  done  seai  herew  It  spoile 
sleigfaiDg  and  skating  frolics,  and  doa't  ought  to  he  done  by  any. 

IsT  NiGOEB.  We  a?e  anti'^poBdo  Bapcists^^ 

1st  Phil.  Are  you  ? 

2d  Phil.  Howoo?  (how?) 

8d  Phil.  What's  that  to  do  wkh  washiag^^  3roor8e)ves^  and  ushig 
ciket  of  ice  for  soapt 

1st  Nigobr.  For  total  'mersion. 

%D  NicasB.  Don't  'terrtipt  de  ceremony. 

89  Phil.  Ceremooy,  yon  cufioos  nigget !  I  should  caU  h  n  fMie^ 
only  you  look  so  eternal  shivered.  You  should  have^  broughl'some  ap- 
ple-jack with  yoQ. 

liT  Nigobr.     Jamaky  sperets  is  best* 

2d  Phil.  Well  said,  old  'un. 

1st  Nigger.  Ole  enough  to  be  oofkder. 

2d  Phil.  Father  ?  you  precious  nigger !  Do  you  say  I'm  a  baboon, 
or  a  Hottentot  monkey ! 

In  NieoBB.    No»  aa;  but  oe  shouldn't  make  fun  of  'lifious  ce. 

m*Dy. 

2d  Phil.  I  make  fun?  What's  the  use  of  that  when  the  whole 
gang  of  you  are  making  so  much  fun  of  yourselves^  yea  don't  give  any- 
body a  chance  to  strike  out  a  Aiony  idea  in  addition  ? 

The  following  dialogues  will  serve,  to  introduce  a  variety  of  nig- 
g«. 

FIRST  FART. — DSCK  OF  A  HUDSON  EIVBB    STSAM-BOAT. 

Ji  dandy  nigger,  technically  termed  a  "  long-tailed  hlue^^^  dancing  Jim 
Crowds  paUem  dance,  of  which  Jiff.  T.  D.  Rice  has  (sfforded  the  de- 
nizens  of  London  an  exact  portraiture.  It  must  he  remarked,  how' 
ever,  thai  the  daiue  on  deck  does  not  include  the  song  with  which 
Mr,  Rice  accompanies  it,  A  very  old  nigger  is  selling  fruit  to  the  . 
passengers,  who  are  laughing  at  ^^  long-taUed  blue  ;"  a  good-looking 
Mulatto  lad  is  selling  hot  Indian  com  ;  two  very  ugly  niggers  are 
^  the  steam-engine,  looking  on  with  a  peculiar  scowl,  expressive  of 
mimosUy  to  the  "  whites,^"*  of  whom  they  are  conversing  ;  and  two 
^uk  stewtnrds  occasionally  make  their  appearance  at  the  companion 
door. — Time,  dusk  of  the  evening* 

MSLAITO  {tkaiUs.) 

**Hot  com,  hot  com. 
Here 9  yoor  nice  hot  com, 

Aiihotr 

TniKsssBB.  The  owners  of  this  boat  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  having  such  abominable  niggers  on  board.  I  shall 
^mplain.  I  overheard  one  of  them  say,  thst  if  all  the  blacks  were 
01  his  mind  they  would  not  leave  a  while  noan  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Spectator.  What  an  atrocious  idea !  Yet  the  generality  of  white 
men  wcuU  agree  in  the  wish  that  no  hlack  men  darkened  the  fact  of 
Q&tum 
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Tbricbssbb.  If  he  were  in  Tennessee  his  back  should  be  wanned 
as  soon  as  we  reached  the  shore.  I  don't  know  how  you  Engtishera 
feel,  but  really  my  republican  blood  boils  when  these  black  rascals 
dare  to  utier  a  disrespectful  word  in  my  presence,  and  I  not  to  be 
able  to  punish  them  for  it.  The  license  these  niggers  have  in  these 
infernal  free  States  sickens  any  one  from  the  south.  Look  at  that  fel- 
low eating  clams.*  You  don't  see  such  an  ugly  nigger  as  that  every 
day. 

SpBCTATOB.  A  monstrous  ill-looking  fellow,  indeed  !  With  some 
long  hair,  and  a  bear-skin,  he  would  make  a  perfect  representative  of 
Shakspeare's  Caliban. 

Tennessee.  There's  the  other,  too!  Why,  sir, I  wouldn't  give  a 
hundred  dollars  for  both  of  them  in  one  lot.  What  a  broken-winded, 
spavined  pair !  What  a  sprawling,  lame-handed,  loose-jointed  pair ! 
Shame  on  the  proprietors  to  have  such  rascals  on  board !  I  shall  pa- 
tronize the  Mohawk  Company  next  trip. 

Mulatto. 

**  Hot  com,  hot  com, 
Hert?s  your  nice  hot  ecm^ 

Tennessee.  There 's  a  likely  young  ft^w,  that  oom-dealer, 
there  ! 

Spectator.  What  may  be  the  value  of  such  a  hand  as  that  in  the 
south  7 — two  hundred  dollars  t 

Tennessee.  Oh,  ay?  dirt  cheap  at  that.  Now,  there's  a  tight  nig- 
ger— that  one  dancing;  he  figuies  it  well,  too.  How  proud  he  seems 
that  the  whites  are  looking  on.  Astonishing  the  pride  of  some  of  thoso 
fellows !  That  black  devil  has  been  jumping  Jim  Crow  ever  since  we 
have  been  on  board,  I  expect.  What  a  capital  hand  for  a  light  foot- 
ed messenger  on  a  plantation !  Now  some  of  our  gentlemen  from  the 
south  couldn't  see  that  fellow  without  wishing  to  kidnap  him.  He  'd 
fetch  a  high  price,  he  would !  If  he'd  sell  himself  he  might  raise  a  little 
fortune. 

Caliban  (sings.) 

<*01e  Jim  Crow  has  sole  hioelfto  the  deba." 

Tennessee.  Do  you  hear  that,  sir  7  Those  scoundrels  are  listen- 
ing. 

The  Tennessee  and  myself  here  separated,  and  I  went  to  another 
part  of  the  boat,  and  overheard  the  following  conversation  : — 

Westben  Farmer.  What  kind  is  it  for  a  fix  ? 

Western  MESciiANT.f  They  know  how  to  go  a-head  pretty  bus- 
tling. 

W.  Farmer.  Did  you  go  out  of  Liverpool  7 

W.  Merchant.  Yes;  right  into  the  bowels  of  the  land,  as  Hamblin 
says  when  he  plays  Richmond. 

W.  Farmer.  And  what  did  you  see  7 

W.  MEECHANTi  Why,  I  went  to  Hull,  and  see  the  most  consider- 
able black,  ugly.looking  steamers,  as  ever  were  created  on  the  en- 
tire globe.     I  was  crossing  a  ferry  when  I  first  saw  one,  and  I  was 

«  Shell-fish  resemUhig  cocklee,  but  about  as  large  as  a  London  ovster. 
t  An  American  **  Western  Merchant**  is  a  similar  trader  to  an  Knglish  village 
shopkeeper ;  an  epitome  of  linen-draper,  shoe-dealer,  grocer,  and  ironmonger. 
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tee-totally  amazed.  So  I  set  to,  and  laughed  rather  knid,  until  all 
the  passengers  came  to  the  side  of  the  yessel  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  **  You're  in  a  fit,"  says  the  boatman.-*-''  I  can't  help  it," 
says  I ;  ^'  that  there  steamer  b  enough  to  give  a  man  from  the  States 
the  cholera-morbus,  or  Vitus's  dance,  for  three  weeks  ;  only  from 
good  nianners  I  disguise  my  feelings." — **  Disguise,"  says  the  ferry, 
man,  **  why,  I  expect  you  laughed  out  loud  a-purpose." — **  No,"  says 
I,  '*  I  didn't ;  I  only  smiled  a  leetle.  When  I  laugh  out  loud  you'll 
hear  it  two  or  three  times  over,  like  an  echo.  I  laugh  like  a  forge- 
bellows  at  a  foundry,  and  it  gets  easier  to  me  the  longer  I'm  at  it. 
My  luDgs  are  real  American,  they  are ;  sprinizy,  tough,  and  curious 
bendible.  If  I  wasn't  struck  powerful  amazed,  then  that  ni^er  as 
is  helping  hinoself  to  his  own  apples  doesn't  know  he's  born  yit.^ 

The  nigger  alluded  to  was  a  white-headed,  stout-looking,  old  fellow, 
who,  as  I  afterwards  understood,  was  of  the  great  age  of  one  hun. 
dred  and  two.  He  had  a  deep  and  full-toned  voice,  and  such  a 
laugh  as  would  not  have  disgraced  Sir  John  Falstaff  before  the  ne- 
glect of  Prince  Hal,  heartburn,  and  potations  of  sack-posset  or 
''sherris,"  put  him  under  the  care  of  Dame  Quickly.  The  old  nigger, 
— who  did  not  object  to  be  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  Old  Hane^ — 
on  finding  he  was  spoken  of,  said  he  was  his  own  ho$  (master),  and 
he  had  given  himself  leave  to  take  two  cents'  worth  to  set  the  pas- 
sengers an  example. 

W.  Farmer.  Never  mind.  It's  nothing  to  us.  You  are  your 
own  nigger,  I  guess,  and  nobody  has  a  better  right  to  the  apples,  if 
you  have  leave. 

W.  Merchant.  What  ]  Nigger  Hundred-per-centf  is  that  you  ? 
Are  you  quite  sure  you're  alive  yet  ?  A  young  child  said  you  put  it 
in  mind  of  a  cofiin  as  nwch  as  ten  years  ago.  How  do  you  manage 
to  fix  yourself  in  this  way,  out  of  all  reasonable  calcylation  ? 

Qls  Hoss.  Lo'd  lub  oo,  sa !  it  wab  the  tumperance  assoity  as  dib 
it, — ha !  yah  ! 

W.  Merchant.  Ah!  Grood  things  those  temperance  institutions 
are  sometimes ;  but  can't  say  as  they  done  much  good  keeping  such 
an  old  nigger  as  you  alive,  that  ought  to  have  been  buried  comfort- 
able twenty  years  ago,  short  reckoning. 

Qle  Hoss.  A  wab  an  old  boy  den,  sa,  twenty  years  ago ;  a  wab 
called  Ole  Hoss  cas  a  wab  so  tarnation  strong.  Diff'rence  ma  loife, 
-^a !  yah ! 

W.  Merchant.  Well  then,  Old  Horsey  as  you  keep  a-head  with  the 
temperance,  youll  have  no  rum,  I  calcylate,  the  next  time  you  help 
me  with  my  luggage  at  the  Federal  Wharf. 

Ole  Hoss.  Much  as  oo  please  to  pay  for,  sa ;  ole  ooman  hab  join 
de  temperance  ;  a  habn't ;  so  a  hab  double  'lowance  sperets,  an'  keep 
aloive  a  consequence, — ha !  yah ! 

W.  Merchant.  Oh  !  that's  the  45onstitution.ticket,  is  it,  Old  Horse  ; 
you  rum  Hottentot  nigger  you  ?  If  I  had  as  many  cents  as  Tve  spent 
in  rum  on  your  throat  these  twenty  years,  they'd  buy  me  a  span  of  new 
Bosson  hats. 

Ole  Hoss.  Recollect  when  oo  gained  lection  for  'special  Caucus 
man,  what  a  treat  oo  gabe  at  Jerusalem, — ^ha  !  yah ! 

W.  Merchant.  To  be  sure  I  do,  Old  Never-die, 

Ole  Hoss.  Had  twenty-tree  glasses  Jamaky  sperets  maself.    Se- 
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bera)  (A6  rtigg^dere  ;  alt  dead  tUnte*  Pbrer  fUlowff  f  ole  field  ni^^as : 
ole  shibes  !    DiffVeoce  ma  loife, — ha  !  yah  ! 

W4  Mbkchant.  Hoir  long  have  you  been  free,  old  Dodge-aU 
deaik? 

Ole  Hoss.  Ah !  long  time,  sa, — longtime.  Ma  aunt  miss  Qen'ral 
Washington.  Recollect  when  no  house  ftttder  den  de  park  in  New 
Yark.  Difference  ma  loife, — ^ha  !  yah  !  When  a  little  snub,— dia 
high^^-at  school,  taught  catechism, -^ha !  yah  f  Taught  to  say,  *'  King- 
dom  come  ;  king,  queen,  an*  dl  de  ro3ral  fam'Iy."  Gen'ral  Washing, 
ton  kill  all  ob  'em  ;  and  dhen,  **  kingdom  come,  royal  fam'ly,"  and  dl 
taken  out  ob  de  prayer.  Dai  wab  *fore  00  wab  born,  sa.  DtfTrence 
maloife, — ha!  yah  ! 

W.  MBtcHANT.  Where  were  you  raised,  3rou  exaggerated  piece  of 
darkness,  eh  ? 

Olb  Hoss.  Africa,  sa.  Come  ober  as  an  emigrant  wid  fader  and 
moder  in  two  vessels.  Bery  oncomfortable  cos  ob  no  steam-boats  in 
dose  days.     Difference  ma  loife, — ha  !  yah ! 

W.  Merchant.    And  how  long  were  you  a  slave  ? 

Olb  Hoss.  (Evidently  offended.)  A  don't  'member  dates,  sa.  A 
am  not  a  common  niffga. 

W.  Mbbchakt.  Who  said  yon  wore,  old  Bumpos  t  Do  you  think  I 
wish  to  oflfend  your  dignity,  eh,  old  Grim  death  and  cross-bones  T 

Olb  Hoss.  Not  at  all,  sa.  A  am  not  offended.  Dis  nigga  sells  ap- 
pies  and  things  for  amoosement ;  but  a  am  a  suspectible  mm'ly.  Ma 
grand-daughter  quite  white,  all  but  de  hair  an'  eyes.  Difference  ma 
loife, — ha  !  yah! 

W.  Merchant.  So  you've  been  amalgamating,  eh,  you  extravagant 
piece  of  blubber  ? 

Olb  Hoss.  Ma  grand-daughter  married  an  English  nobleman's^ 
'prentis. 

W.  Mbrchant.  His  apprentice,  eh,  you  woolly  tortoise  t  What 
trade  does  he  carry  on  ? 

Ole  Hoss.  Can't  say,  sa.  Same  trade  as  'em  bos.  'Em  go  gun- 
ning  toffeder. 

W.  Merchant.      And  which  carries  the  bag,  old  Flourhead  ? 

Ole  Hoss.    'Prentis. 

W.  Merchant.  By  the  living  Jingo  !  he  has  the  best  place  of  it. 
Why  didn't  he  invite  you  over  to  England  t 

Olb  Hoss.  A  am  too  ole,  sa ;  would  hab  made  a  fus-rate  nobleman's 
'prentice  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  lost  a  good  deal  ob  time.  Too  ole  !  too 
ole  ;     Diff 'rence  ma  loife, — ha !  yah  ! 

Mulatto.  "  Hot  com,  hot  camf 

Hert^B  yoar  nice  hot  eom^ 

W.  Merchant  {to  the  Spectator,)  This  old  fellow,  sir,  has  seen  all 
the  celebration  days,  and  was  forty  years  old  when  they  began. 

Ole  Hoss.  Fifty-eight  celebration  days  for  de  white  people,  and 
forty-seben  for  de  black  genelmen.*      Diff'rence  ma  loife, — ha  !  yah! 

*  The  Deolantion  of  Independence  !■  oelebmted' on  thefimrth  of  Jaly  ^y  the 
white  natives,  or  An^lu-Amerioana,  and  on  the^tA— 4lie  day  ^ter  the  &ir— by 
the  black  nattvea,  or  Africo-Ajn^ricans ;  but  soraetimeB  the  blacks  have  omitted 
the  celebration.  This  fact  is  highly  characteristic  of  ^the  AnericansocioZ  system, 
and  deserves  to  be  the  cue  for  a  political  thought  or  two ;  bat  this  is  Hot  the  place 
for  its  introduction. 
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Plenty  0h  niggft  horns  in  lh#  Buttery  mace  nlgga^  imtde  ke^    A  h^b 
been  hunted  sebenteen  times.     Nar  kill  roe  sebrel  times. 

W.  Mmauan.  How  cottd  j'Oti  live  so  long,  yott  HV^  elepHritrit's  teg, 
yout 

Qls  H<ms.  No  tetnpetano^  itlsso(ty  indoBe  days,  nihen  *«M  a  young 
man.     Difference  ma  loife, — ha  I  yah ! 

W.  Parmix.  No  I  but  tkd  booee  took  eare  the  niggers  dUMt  4rihk 
too  much. 

W<  MBlWBAi^i  But  ieU  ve  hdw  yoti  dwindle  death  h  thfo  n^ainer. 
Let  us  know  the  patent     How  do  you  fix  it,  you  immortal  nSgg^,  eh  t. 

Olb  Hoss.  Four  'sicians  once  a-board  dis  boat,  sa,  an'  Sdid  c6n-^ 
saltation.  ^Zamhied  me^  all  iont.  D«n  one  saysv  w«r  cSanH  or^it'^sa. 
mine  dh  nigga,  eos  ^em  godd  oomard.  No  fhak«i  ditf  iliggik  -c^dss  tio 
way,  'em  calcylate.  'Em  lib  so  long  eder  cos  'em  Mnk  so  much  JathaR^ 
sperets,  or,  cos  'em  laugh  eo  itiwrtt^  8t^  ^ys,  'a^ kiiglrKMis  eibdW  irtun, 
m*  a  has  good  sperets  eos  a  tllaws  take  de  best  JtttJekj  ^  tefivi^bothgo 
togeder, — ^ha!  yah! 

W.  PiattBtt.  You'riiaimm  OMip^m  a^,  you  eitrad^iittniy  spebi- 
mstmi  you  I  .         ' 

A  Sailob  (s^i^) 

M  Com6,  nigger,  feny  me  over 

To  (he  good  ship  called  the  'FaxkiV 
For  Pre  gt^t  &  huib«nd  on  boiu4  fa#, 
But, Mow  nw,  ill  kifow  hisuaa»r 

Ql»  Hoam  BpyxM  apples,  sa?  .        / 

W.  Merchant.  Why,  you  unconscionable  nigger,  how  daie  yoM 
sBlsf  into coaff^rsetiopi  wob  me,  aqd  tben  ask  m^ to  k^ ^^es?  How 
much  will  you  charge  for  the  entire  whole  of  this  specylation,  all  bn^ 
the  basket?    And,  will  you  take  a  grocery  order  inpayx|ienVi 

Ou  Hoss.  QuiiAer  dullati  beard  Jack«HE>n.  >    .   . 

W.  Mbbcha|9T»  Wcillt  here  it  ia«  you  wonderful  patriai^»  .  Ha«4 
the  applet  ;rQuod»  and  eeniri^i)  not  to  pocket  my  yourseli;  you.oiuriieus 
sample  of  mipther  generfttioQi  you*  .      ., 

**  Hot  corn,  hot  eom^ . 
H§r9*9  your  nic&hot  eon», 

iizihotr  "    -    ; 

SBOeUD  PABT< 

Lang-iailed  hlue^  Caliban^  and  Zip  CooUj  ^rte  niggers^)  near  (hi 
engirt  hatchway. 

CiOiBum*  Dis  mm  too  'trong ;  a  put  sonfie  more  water  to  it. 

Zip  Coon.  Let  me  say  too  'tionff  fust*  Don  water  it  for  oosarilh-* 
yah!  yAh!     Last  night  a  dreflimet  being  ia 'Lasiank 

Caliban.  'Lysian  fieids^^oppoBite  New  York  ? 

Zir  Cook.  Neyreal  'Limum ;  an'  saw  Adaiti ;  an*  awaba  ooleulred 
genelman,  an'  all  de  fam'ly,  till  'em  had  de  yallowfever«*yah !  yah  \ 

Calibas;  .  A  dreamy  too ;  saw  debi^  an'  saki  'em  quitd  wlHtoy  ootny 
painted  black  by  de  fust  settlers  in  dis  country.    . 

Loiw-TAtfJit>  BLm  (iibiK<rtca%);  ^^^Tisde^e  d^  ^chileiiood  fiars 
painted  debil." 

Zv)  Cocat.  But*  ■ome  sayde  debit's  dead  An  banedioi  .Oeb-  Har- 
hour, — ^yah!  yah!  ......  ...  .J 
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Caubait.  la  ma  dveam  'em  sMd  'em  kept  a  plantation  ia  New 
Orleaos. 

Zip  Coon.  A  had  a  dream  once.  00  tarrible  a  couldn't  remember  it^ 
no  way. 

LoNo-TAiLBD  ULUti  {ihetUtwilfy).  **Onny  a  dream;  butt  den  wo 
tarrible,  it  shakes  ma  souL" 

Caliban*  A  had  a  dream  so  exasperating,  couldn't  wake  fof  lau^ 
ing  at  it,  and  kep  sleepen  all  Sunday. 

Zip  Coom.  Dat  wab  de  day  when  two  charity  sermons  preaehed<— 
yah!  yah! 

Caubaxt.  a  waked  in  de  evenen. 

Zip  Coon.  .  Coe  de  boat  wab  going  to  Albany,— yah !  yah ! 

LoNe-TAiLm>  BLUB.  One  of  00  niggas  at  de  blazon  embas«  'blige  by 
gibing  some  fia  for  ma  sega. 

(Caliban  brings  a  log  of  blazing  wood.) 

Loif  G-TA/LBD  BLUB.  Dat's  DOt  de  way  to  breng  a  gendman  fia  fi>r  a 
sega.     'Low  me  to  hab  it  in  a  'spectable  manner. 

Caliban.  Why*  a  allaws  breng  fia  to  white  men  in  dat  way* 

LoNo-TAiLED  BLUB.  Do  oo  ?  Deu  lam  better  noder  time.  Knock 
off  a  small  bit  at  de  side;  dat's  de  'spectable  way  ob  iu 

Caliban.  Oo  a  some  man's  servant,  00  a. 

LoKG-TAiLBB  BLUB.  A  am  not  anybody's  servant  A  wab  a  help  to 
a  person  once,  but  gabe  him  notice  to  quit,  an'  clared  out.  A  am  a 
gedelman,  an'  no  low  trade.    A  am  not  a  common  nigga. 

Cauoan.  a  store-porter. 

LoNO.TAiLBD  BLUB.  No ;  I  isn't  in  any  kyw  trade  a  tell  ye.  A  am  a 
profession. 

Zip  Coon.  What  a  long.tailed  blue  dis  nigga  hab  to  be  surer-^yah ! 
yah! 

Calhian.  a  stole  it  ready  made. 

Zip  Coon.  Look  at  ma  varagated  buttons.  Dese  are  de  patent 
en»h  buttons ;  onny  two  patcels  come  ober  in  four  ships, — ^yah !  yah ! 

LoNG-TAiLBD  BLUE.  Yuiga  cretturs !  Dut  infema'  opposition  ball  at 
de  low  price  of  fifiy  cents,  make  dese  common  niggas  horrible  familia. 

Caliban.  None  of  00  kitchen  pride  here.  A  am  a  coloured  genel- 
men  as  well  as  ooself,  a  calcylate. 

Long4ailed  blue  begins  io  dance. 

Zip  Coon.  A  know  'em  now ;  a  didn't  afore.  Oo  ib  de  master  ob 
de  cerem'nies  at  de  social  congress  ob  all  nations,  coloured  genelmen 
aujd  ladies  in  pertickler« — ^yah  \  yah ! 

Long-tailed  blue.  Dat's  quite  correc.  Hab  dehona*to be 'pointed 
by  de  female  committee  of  pattern  ladies.  Here's  ma  card.  **  Seben* 
ty.foive,  £rclese*streei,  end  of  de  dird  avenue,"  whare  de  fa8t*«at8  se- 
con'  han'  costume  ib  at  de  lowest  mark  price. 

Caliban.  Why,  yon  infema'  niggar !  dat  wab  00  den  dat  cheat  me 
ob  seben  dullars  wid  de  grocery  order  a  bring  in  eiehance. 

Long.tailed  blub.  Don^  stroike !  Oo'U  pud  oosaU*  into  a  bushel 
ob  nettles  ib  00  stroike  me. 

Caliban.  Oo  are  a  wicker-basket  ob  bumposity,  00  are,  wkl  a  liddle 
dash  ob  aggrawation. 

Zip  Coon.  'Em  a  secon'  ban'  tailor's  goose,  wid  caU)age  weg^ta- 
hies  for  the  lining  ob  'em  pockets, — yah  !  vah  ! 

Long-tailbd  blub,  a  call  dat  a  Uow,  lb  00  stroike  dat  way,  ma 
bk>od  will  be  up.    Did  00  see  "dat  blow  t 

Zip  Coon*  No ;  but  a  see  00  teeth  threatened  addaciously« 
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JEiUer  ttpm  the  sem$  ike  skipper  of  ihsitmauboai. 

SnppxR.  What's  the  matter  with  you  black  devils  there  ?  Tou'il 
be  splittiDg  your  tongues  some  of  these  days  with  your  eternal  iaw. 
ril  not  have  it  on  board  my  boat  for  any  nigger  as  ever  walked  on 
fimr  legs.  If  you  can't  be  quiet,  Til  give  you  such  a  hint  that  you'll 
jamp  in  taking  it  I'll  pitch  you  two  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  into 
that  eu-jitte  fire  !  and*  this  long-tailed  blue  shall  go  ashore  in  his  own 
hat»  with  that  cambric-handkerchief  for  a  mainsail !  I  expect  you 
take  me  for  an  English  figure-head,  a  wooden  man,  with  a  sham  teles- 
cope* If  you  want  to  jaw,  keep  ashore,  and  be  hanged  to  you  ! 
D'ye  think  I'm  ^ing  to  turn  my  boat  into  a  zook>gical  institute,  and 
have  nothing  but  chattering  scratching  apes  in  her  ?  Keep  her  to, 
there ! — ^keep  her  to  !    Slue  up  the  extra,  and  pull  the  boat*line  taut 

This  reprimand  from  the  captain  had  the  desired  effect :  the 
quarrel  which  had  just  commenced  was  immediately  djscontinued  ; 
and,  as  I  was  making  my  way  into  the  cabin,  I  heard  ^p  Coon  singing 

1HB  STOnft's  CHANT. 

.  <•  The  ebbea  tide  ib  flofttiiic^  pMt, 
Fire  down  below  ! 
The  airival  timeib  coming  &st, 

Fire  down  below ! 
Reeoon  cry  in  de  maple  tree. 

Fire  down  below  ! 
The  wood  ib  on  fire,  and  the  firo  asea 

Fire  down  below ! 
Oo  a  00  oh  I  fire  down  below  !" 


THE  CONQUEROR'S  GRANDSIRE. 

Tbb  windf  are  in  motion  to  fayonr  the  brave. 
And  the  iteede  of  the  ocean  are  cleaving  the  wave ; 
Of  a  thouiand  wild  warriore,  the  mighty,  the  free, 
Thoie  tteede  are  Uie  carfien  across  tiie  dark  sea  : 
The  Berserkers,  howling,  stand  ranged  on  each  prow, 
And  their  frantic  eyes,  scowling,  gloom  death  to  the  foe. 
Now,  this  was  the  host  of  Jarl  Rollo,  the  Northman. 

Load  shouted  the  heroes,  and  bared  was  each  brand. 
As  forth  from  the  sea  rose  the  oloud  of  the  land ; 
And  wild  was  the  wrestle,  each  fierce  to  be  first, 
As  down  from  each  vessel  the  ravaceis  burst ; 
And  fierce  was  the  onset,  and  fiercdy  repelPd  ; 
But,  ere  it  was  sunset  the  landsmen  were  quell*d ; 
And  the  Jarl  burnt  the  town  fwt  a  light  to  march  on  by  I 

To  Rouen,  with  ravage,  the  sea^monarch  goes, 
With  menriment  savage  destroyinff  the  foes ; 
Churchy  city,  and  village,  they  all  tared  the  same, 
First  given  to  pillage,  then  given  to  flame  ; 
The  monks  by  the  halter  or  cross  were  dl  kill'd. 
And  even  on  the  altar  the  nuns  they  defiled, — 
All  but  two  or  three  old  ones»  whose  good  saints  prsserved  them. 
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To  CbulM,  tbe  Wnmokmwuck,  kit  niiUw  im  rate 
Told  the  march  of  tim  anarch  : — now  Charlet  waa  a  foo]. 
Becked  naaf  ht  what  waa  doinc,  folka  did  aa  they  pl«aae» 
Nor  whatever  waa  brewing,  while  he  had  hia  eaae. 
80  aittinff  in  ouiet,  he  heard  them  right  through, 
Then  said,  **  For  thia  riot,  to-morrow  win  do,** 
And  wvj  oomfoeedly  aat  down  to  drinkiag. 

He  waa  next  day  at  dinner,  lorda,  ladiea,  and  all. 
When  Jarl  RoUo,  the  tinner,  atalk*d  into  the  baU« 
And  Beating  him  ooolly,  9an»  £uhion  or  form, 
Roar'd  hoaneW  oat,  **  Trnlr,  your  cKmate  is  warm, 
So  III  taate  of  yonr  liqvor  befofe  I  begin  T 
And  he  anatohed  np  a  beaker,  an4  4irank  to  tbe  King^p*- 
•*  Who  the  devil  art  thou  r  qooth  King  Charlea  imthmr  bluntly . 

**  Thou  ahaH  find  me  tbe  deril,^^  mannen  at  leaat, — 
An*  ye  be  not  more  eiyfl  to  welcono  a  guest ! 
Ther  call  me  Jarl  RoUo,  the  King  of  the  Sea, 
And  a  thouaand  men  follow  my  raven  ao  free  I 
We  have  paid  ye  a  yiait  on  hearing  your  fame. 
To  aak  you  how  ia  it  with  you  and  your  dame !" 
Now  King  Charlea  mm  a  ehul,  Idt  he  tkank'd  not  Jarl  BoU 

*«  Beyond  the  tek  wmtsr,"  «uolbBono  the  Bdd. 
*'  They  boaat  your  fmir  dkugbter  «nd  treaaurea  of  gold ; 
Having  plenty  of  leirarey  we  eame  hem  toeeo— 
For  my  men  la  thy  treasure  !  thy  daugfateir  for  me  * — 
Ye  are  time-woM  and  hatleas,  with  fuea  eannot  wage. 
And  my  power  reaistleas  shall  abieM  thy  old  age.*' — 
•<  GranmMfvy ! "  ^uofh  the  King,  •«  Donn  yo«  wish  t  waa  abaigafai ' 

**  What  ho  !"  the  Jarl  thundered,  **  my  merry  men  all !" 
And  some  four  or  ^re  hundred  burst  into  the  hall ; 
Some  with  young  infanta  pitching  from  spear  unto  apea« 
The  half.dead  things  soieeohiiiff,  oh  I  fearful  to  hear ! 
And  all  sat  down  laughing,  wild,  reckless,  and  rude  ; 
Some  tbe  merry  wine  quaffing,  aome  gorging  the  £^od, 
And  othera  the  delicate  women  caressing. 

Then,  out  roar'd  the  Sea-kingt  '*  My  warriors  behold ' 
Yield  the  treasures  Fm  seeking,  thy  dau|^ter,  (by  gold  . 
At  my  name  thou  hast  shook  not,  nay,  oearded  my  mi|^t ! 
Now,  mark  me,  I  brook  not  such  insult  and  slight ! 
When  I  cross  the  dark  water  no  child's  play  is  mine* 
Thy  gold  and  thy  daughter,  or  this  fkte  is  thine  I " — 
And  he  struck  out  the  brains  of  a  page  that  stood  near  him. 

As  the  ghastly  mass,  shivsring,  dropt  dead  and  inert, 
^  t^y-g*^OB6  shaft,  quiyerinff,  struck  Bollo's  mail'd  sMrt, 
And  a  voice  was  heard  shrieking,  '*  Unhand  me,  ye  knavea  r* 
And  a  boy  (o  the  Sea-king  was  dragged  by  his  daves, 
Then  thu  Jarl  roar'd  out,  diuckling.  ^Bj  Woden !  h<) !  bo  1 
Why,  the  babe  and  the  suckling  will  next  come  as  foe ! 
Did  ye  tbink,  boy,  a  Northman's  coat  thin  as  a  heron's  V* — 

**  A  curse  on  its  thickness !"  the  bold  boT|replied, 
•*  And  a  curse  on  the  weakness  and'youtn  ye  deride  ! 
Had  my  arm  back'd  my  spirit,  foul  fiend  that  thou  art. 
The  fate  that  ye  merit  had  flown  on  my  dart.— 
Thou  to  wed  rtiy  loved  sister,  Gisclla  the  fair! 
Thou  Y— Ev'n  God  would  assist  her  ere  such  marriage  were ! 
T^e  our  treasures,  and  go— but  our  bright  one    oh,  nStar  »• 
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Quoth  the  Jarl,  «<  Migfhtj  prettj,  my  Daaphin  of  France ! 
Now  you'TO  ^nbhed  joar  ditty,  let's  see  how  ye  danee. 
Fling  a  rope  round  yon  rafter,  and  hang  him  the^to : 
He'll  be  taller,  men,  after  an  odd  inch  or  two .*— > 
'Mid  the  Northmen's  fierce  laughter,  their  pallid  foe^  moan, 
A  rope  round  tiie  rafter  is  hastily  thrown, 
ind  the  noose  lound  the  neck  of  the  bold  boy  placed  xeady. 

Like  the  moaning  blood^hiUing  of  slcq>ing  despair 
Rose  the  wild  wail  heart.thrilling  of  Gisella  the  fair, 
And  rushing  forth  madly,  she  clasped  the  Jarl's  kn^ — 
**  Oh !  take  aU-^l  gladly-^ke  treasure^take  me— 
Only  spare  my  loyed  brother,  our  darling,  our  ioy  1 
By  thine  own  fond  dear  mother,  oh  spare  my  bright  boy  !"— 
**  Ha !  ha  !**  roared  the  Jarl,  **  have  you  oome  to  your  senses  V* 

Then  the  boy  cried,  '<No,  never,  dark  deHDoa  of  pride, 
My  life  to  defivwr  dhall  ahe  be  thy  bride." 
His  Irords  were  unheeded,  for  Cnarles  (calPd  the  fod) 
Had  already  conceded— child,  treasure,  and  rulo— 
One  claim  e»  the  bridaPs  permissien  premised, 
*•  That  the  Jari  left  fau  idols,  and  gat  him  baptiied !" 
Thin  the  Noithmen  all  laugh'd,  aoS  their  leader  roai'dfiavoaly. 

adyi 
But,  to  pleasure  the  lady,  I'll  wash  me  once  more — 
Kay,  her  station  to  alter  more  quick  than  b  wont, 
Be  her  spouse  at  the  ^tar,  her  son  at  the  font.** 
fiothey  went  and  were  wedded,  the  fair  to  the  stems 
And  a  sight  none  had  dreaded  they  found  on  return ; 
The  Northmen  had  hung  the  bold  1>oy  in  their  absence  ! 

Then  the  Ait  girl,  heart-riyen,  look'd  up  in  despair, 
And  the  yengeance  of  Heaven  forgot  not  her  prayer  ! 
Though  the  Jarl  gat  the  dukedom  of  Nermandy  wide. 
Great  Heaven  rebidml  him  by  means  of  his  bride* 
Though  he^d  lands,  eastles,  treasure,  ser&  many  a  one, 
lie  lack'd  heart-peace  and  pleasure,  for  heir  had  he  none  ; 
And  for  many  a  year  did  Duke  Rollo  live  chikUesi ; 

TIB  a  wizard  tight  evil,  by  magiePs  Uaok  art» 
Gave  the  Duke,  throuck  the  devil,  the  wish  of  his  heart. 
Londand  long  the  Dn^*s  mirth  rose  when  a  fltLd  son  there  eaae, 
Though  then  died  in  the  birth.throes  Gisella  his  dame. 
But  t&t  son,  bom  of  evil,  God's  vengeance  folfill'd— 
He  waa  Bobertthe  Devil,  and  RoUo  he  kiUfd,  « 

ind  kis  eon  wan  the  Noiman  that  oooquei'4  bvoad  England  t 

G.  E.IMIUII. 
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THE  ENCHANTED  ISLAND. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  THB  8IBTCH-B0OX.'' 

Break,  Phantfli*,  from  thjoare  of  cbad, 

And  wave  thy  parple  wingi, 
Now  all  thy  figures  are  allowed. 
And  Tariona  ihapea  of  thinga. 
Create  of  airj  forma  a  itream ; 

It  mnat  hare  blood  and  nought  of  phlegm ; 
And  thou|[h  it  be  a  waking  dream, 
Tet  let  it  like  an  odour  rise 

To  all  the  senses  hers, 
And  fall  like  sleep  upon  their  eyes^ 
Or  music  on  tbur  ear. 

Bin  Joiiaoir. 

^  Thbsx  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed 
of  in  our  philosophy,'' and  among  these  may  be  pUced  that  marvel 
and  mystery  of  the  seas,  the  island  of  St.  brandan.  Every  school- 
boy can  enumerate  and  call  by  name  the  Canaries,  the  Fortunate 
Islands  of  the  ancients,  which,  according  to  some  ingenious  and  spe- 
culative  minds,  are  mere  wrecks  and  remnants  of  the  vast  islands  of 
Atalantis,  mentioned  by  Plato  as  havinff  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
ocean.  Whoever  has  read  the  history  of  those  isles  will  remember  the 
wonders  told  of  another  island,  still  more  beautifttl,  seen  oooasionally 
from  their  shores,  stretching  away  in  the  clear  bright  west,  with  long 
shadowy  promontories,  and  high  sun-gilt  peaks.  liumerous  expedi- 
tions, both  in  ancient  and  modem  days,  have  launched  forth  from  the 
Canaries  in  quest  of  that  island ;  but,  on  their  approach,  mountain  and 
promontory  have  gradually  &ded  away,  until  nothing  has  remained  but 
the  deep  blue  sky  above  and  the  deep  blue  water  below.  Hence  it  was 
termed  by  the  geographers  of  old,  Aprositus,  or  the  Inaccessible ;  while 
modem  navigators  have  called  its  very  existence  in  question,  pronoun- 
cing it  a  mere  optical  illusion,  like  the  Fata  Morgana  of  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  or  classing  it  with  those  unsubstantial  r^ions  kaown  to  nuir- 
iners  as  Cape  Flyaway,  and  the  Coast  of  Cloud  Liand. 

Let  not,  however,  the  doubts  of  the  worldly-wise  sceptics  of  modem 
days  rob  us  of  all  the  glorious  realms  owned  by  happy  credulity  in  days 
of  yore.  Be  assured,  O  reader  of  easy  faith ! — ttuNi  for  whom  I  de- 
light to  labour-*be  assured  that  such  an  island  does  actually  exist,  and 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  revealed  to  the  gaze,  and  trodden  by  the 
feet,  of  favoured  mortals.  Nay,  though  doubted  by  historians  and  phi- 
losophers, its  existence  is  fully  attested  by  the  poets,  who,  bein^  an  in- 
spired race,  and  gifted  with  a  kind  of  second  sight,  can  see  mto  the 
mysteries  of  nature  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  ordinary  mortals.  To  this 
gifted  race  it  has  ever  been  a  region  of  fancy  and  romance,  teeming 
with  all  kinds  of  wonders.  Here  once  bloomed,  and  perhaps  still 
blooms,  the  famous  garden  of  Hesperides,  with  its  golden  fruit.  Here, 
too,  was  the  enchanted  garden  of  Armida,  in  which  that  sorceress  held 
the  Christian  Paladin.  Rinaldo,  in  delicious  but  inglorious  thraldom,  as 
is  set  forth  in  the  immortal  lay  of  Tasso.  It  was  on  this  island,  al- 
so,  that  Sycorax,  the  witch,  held  sway,  when  the  good  Prospero  and 
his  infant  daughter  Miranda  were  wafted  to  its  shores.  The  isle  was 
then 
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— ^  fbll  of  noiset, 
Soonda,  and  sweet  mii%  that  gi?e  delight,  and  kort  not"    . 

Who  does  not  know  the  tale,  as  told  in  the  magic  page  of  Shak- 
•peare  T 

In  fiiet,  the  island  appears  to  have  been  at  diflferent  times  under  the 
sway  of  different  powers,  genii  of  earth,  and  air,  and  ocean,  who 
made  it  their  shadowy  abode  ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  retiring  plaee  tk 
old  worn-oat  deities  and  dynasties,  that  once  roled  the  poetic  world, 
but  are  now  nearly  shorn  of  all  their  attributes.  Here  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite  hold  a  diminished  court,  Kke  sovereigns  in  etile.  Their 
ocean.chariot  lies,  bottom  upward,  in  a  cave  of  the  island,  almost  a 
perfect  wreck,  while  their  pursy  Tritons  and  haggard  Nereids  bask 
listlessly  Tike  seals  about  the  rodcs«  Sometimes  they  assume  a  sha- 
dow of  their  ancient  pomp,  and  glide  in  state  about  the  fflassv  sea, 
while  the  crew  of  some  tali  Indiaman,  that  Hes  becalmed  with  flap- 
ping sails,  hear  with  astonishment  the  mellow  note  of  the  Triton' 
sheU  swelling  upon  the  ear,  as  the  inyisiUe  pageant  sweeps  by. 
Sometimes  the  quandam  monarch  of  the  ocean  is  permitted  to  make 
himself  visible  to  mortal  eyes,  visiting  the  ships  that  cross  the  line, 
to  exact  a  tribute  from  new-comers  ;  the  only  remnant  of  his  aneieift 
rule,  and  that,  alas !  performed  with  tattered  state,  and  tamish#d 
splendour. 

On  the  shores  of  this  wondrous  island  the  mighty  kraken  heavQis 
his  bulk,  and  wallows  many  a  rood  ;  here,  too^  the  sea-serpent  lies 
coiled  up,  during  the  intervals  of  his  much-contested  revelations  to  ibid 
eyea  of  true  believers  ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  even  the  Plying  Dutchtnan 
mids  a  port,  and  casts  his  anchor,  and  furls  bb  shadowy  sail,  and  takes 
a  short  xepose  from  his  eternal  wanderings. 

Here  all  the  treasures  lost  in  the  deep  are  safely  garnered.  The 
caverns  of  the  shores  are  piled  with  golden  ingots,  boxes  of  pearlSf 
rich  bal^s  of  oriental  silks,  and  their  deep  recesses  sparkle  with  dia- 
monds, or  flame  with  carbcmcles.  Here,  in  deep  bays  and  harbours, 
lies  many  a  spell-bound  ship,  long  given  up  as  lost  by  the  mined  mer- 
chant Here,  too,  its  crew,  long  bewailed  as  swallowed  up  in  ocean, 
lie  sleeping  in  mossy  grottoes,  from  age  to  age,  or  wander  about  enchant- 
ed shores  and  groves,  in  pleasing  obUvion  of  all  things. 

Such  are  some  of  the  marvels  related  of  this  island,  and  which  may 
serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  following  legend,  of  unqoestionabie 
troth,  which  I  recommend  to  the  entire  belief  ^the  reader. 


THE  ADALANTADO  OP  THE  SEVEN  CITIES. 

4  LEGEND  OP  ST.  BRAJVDAH. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  of  woithy  memory,  was  poshinff  the  career  of  diseoveiy 
akmg  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  world  was  resounding 
with  reports  of  gol<fen  regions  on  the  main  land,  Yand^  new-found 
islands  in  the  ocean,  there  arrived  at  Lkbott  an  old  bewildered  j>ik»t 
of  the  seas,  who  had  been  driven  by  tenfipests,  he  knew  not  whttber, 
and  who  raved  about  an  ishmd  fer  in  the-deep  on  which  he  had  landed, 
and  which  he  had  found  peopled  with  Christians,  and  adoived  witii 
QoUe^tflies. 
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The  inhabitafits,  he  said,  gi^rad  nmnd«.ADd  regarded  him  with 
surprise,  having  tievev  befiire  been  viotted  l^  a  shi^  They  told  him 
.ijofiyr-^w^re  ()esc^ai^ts  of  fi  ^mumI  of  Cbrisiians,  who  fled  from  ^pw 
when  that  country  was  conquered  by  the  Moslems*  They  were  cu- 
j49u^  ^bovit  the  estate  of  their  father-land,  aod  grieved  to  be^r  that 
^  Mo^UiPs  3tiU  held  possession  of  tne  ((ingdoro  of  Qranada*  'phey 
would  have  taken  the  old  navigator  to  c^urchrto  convinces  bun  of 
tb^  orthodoxy  I  but,  either  through  lack  of  deyotion  or  \^  f>(  ^lu^ 
in  their  V^^ds,  ho  declined  their  invitatiion,  and  preferred  to  return 
m  board  of  hi9  ship.  He  was  properly  punished,  A  fUriou^  stonn 
lifo^  4rov^  him  from  his  anchQ^age^  hurried  bim  put  tp  sea,  apd  be 
^v  no  ropr^  of  the  unknown  island. 

This  «trapg^  story  caused  ^reat  marvel  in  LisbcMif  and  elsewhere* 
,Tbos^  versed  in  bistpry  remembered  to  have  read  in  m  ancient  chro- 
niole  tb^  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  ^ipain  in  the  eighth  century, 
when,  the  blessed  cro^s  was  cast  down*  «md  the  crescent  erected  in 
its  placOf  and  whep  Christian  churches  wene  turned  into  Moslem 
<inP9ques,  sev^  bishops,  at  the  head  of  seveu  bapds  of  pious  exiles, 
jiad  fled  from  the  peninsula*  and  embarked  in  quest  of  some  oceap 
jskjtnd»  or  distapt  land,  where  they  might  found  seven  Christian  cities, 
ftud  enjpy  their,  faith  unmolested. 

The  fate  of  these  pious  saints  err&nt  had  hitherto  remained  a  mys- 
,|fltry«  and  their  f  tory  )iad  fiided  ficom  memory*  The  report  of  the  old 
tempestrtossed  pilot,  however,  revived  tlus  long-forgotten  theme, 
mi  it.  was  detemnined  by  the  pious  apd  enthusiastic  that  the  island 
,tims  accidentally  discovered/  was  the  identical  place  of  refuge  whither 
tb0  wsAdering  bifbops  bad  been  guided  by  a  protecting  Providence, 
and  where  they  had  folded  their  flocks. 

This  mos^  excitable  of  worlds  has  always  some  darling  dt^etot  of 
.dbim^rioal  eptorpri^e*  **  The  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities"  now  awak- 
ened aa  muph  interest  and  longing  amoQg  zealous  Christians  as  has 
lb»  renowaiied  city  of  Timbuctpo  among  adventurous  travellers,  or 
^  Nortb-eaat  Passage  among  hardy  navigators ;  and  it  was  a  b^ 
.K^Ment  prayer  of  the  devout,  that  these  scatterecl  and  lost  portions  of 
Ibe  Cbrietian  family  might  be  discpveredy  and  reunited  ta  the  great 
body  of  Christendom* 

/^.(N^  x^Qe»  however,  entered  into  the  matter  with  half  the  zeal  of 

Jim  Ferjoando  de  Dlmo,  a  young  cavalier  of  high  atat^ding  m  the 

Portuguese  court,  and  of  most  sanguine  and  romantic  temperament. 

He  had  recently  come  to  his  estate,  and  had  run  the  round  of  all 

kinds  of  pleasures  and  excitements,,  when  this  new  theme  of  popular 

talk  and  wonder  presented  itself     The  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities 

became' .toW'  the' eonstant  ^tilijeet  of  his  rtipugbt9  by  day  and  his 

dreams  by  night ;  it  evep  rivalled  his  passion  for  a  beautiful  girl,  one 

of  the  greatest  belles  of  liisbon,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed.     At 

iJengtbilkis'imaginatfan  beoame  so  inflamed  ton  the  mil|iec|«  that  be 

determined  to  fit  out  ai|  expedition  at  his  pwn  expose,  aud  seiw^ 

in  qneatpf .  this  sainted  island,    U  ooi^d  not  be  a  cruise  of  any  great 

lestent;  for^  aecprding  lo  the.oaloulationsof  the. tempestrtossed  pilpt, 

•t  ipusi  be.someii^here  io  the  latitude  of  the  Canaries,  which  4t  .th|t 

.ikliei  when  iba  neir  world  waa  as  yet  uadisc(9!^erje4  formed  ibid 

iNtotier  <of  ocean  enterprise.    Don  Ftvoando  applied  to  th€i  Qxk>wp 

•  fim  eovntitoatiaa  aimI.  prot^tioii.    As  he'  was  a  fovoivrite  at  co«rt,  il^e 

usual  patronage  was  readily  extended  to  him;  that  is  t^^isSibl^fyi- 
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eeived  It  QQinsiiMiDp  6^m  th^  Kffigr  JPwi^Ioa*)  IL,  cooititiitiiig  him 
Adalantiuia,  or  oailiJtaiy  gov^mar*  of  any  couotry  he  might  duloQV^, 
with  the  aiogle  proviso  that  h^  «bfiwld  bwr  «U  ^be  9Xf»n$m  of  tho  di»- 
cov3iy»  aqd  pay  a  teoth  of  the  profits  to  the  Crown, 

Don  Feixwodo  now  aet  to  work  ia  the  true  spirit  of  a  prop^or.  He 
sold  acre  after  acre  of  solid  la^  aod  inv^alea  the  procoede  in  sbipi» 
siuis,  nffttmunition,  wi  aeiw^tonis.  Syien  his  old  family  mammo  in 
Xiisboa  wa3  lYiortgaged  without  scruple ;  for  he  looked  forward  to  a  par 
hoe  io  one  pf  the  Seven  Cities,  of  which  he  wim  to  he  Adalantado* 
This  waa  |he/agp,  of  nautical  romiUK^  when  the  tboughta  of  nil  specop 
huive  dreaxnf  m  weie  turn^  to  the  ocean*  The  scheme  of  Don  Vet" 
nando,  therefore,  drew  advei^urera  of  every  kipdf .  The  merchant  pro^ 
znised  himaelf  new  merts  of  opulent  traffic;  the  soldier  hoped  to  sack 
andplundersomeoneorother  of  those  Seven  Cities;  even  the  jat  monk 
shook  off  the  sleep  and  sloth  of  the  cloister,  to  join  in  n  crusade  which 
promised  such  increase  to  the  nossessioQs  of  the  chuveh. 

One  person  Mone  regarded  the  whole  prc(ject  with  sovereign  cooi- 
tempt  And  growling  hostility.  This  was  Don  Ramiro  Alvarez,  the 
fiuher  of  the  beautiful  Serafine,  to  whom  Don  Fermmdo  was  betrothed. 
He  was  one  of  those  perverse  matterof4act  old  meUf  who  are  prone  to 
oppose  everything  speculative  a^d  romantic.  He  had  no  faith  in  the 
Islai^  of  the  Seveti  Cities ;  regarded  the  projected  cruise  as  a  crack- 
brained  freak ;  looked  with  aiifry  eye  and  internal  heart-burning  on 
the  conduct  of  his  intended  son^in*law,  chaffering  away  solid  lands  fi>r 
lands  in  the  moon.  sjmI  scoffingly  dubbed  him  ^dalantado  of  Lubber^ 
land*  In  fact,  he  hed  never  redUy  relished  ihe  intended  match,  to  which 
his  consent  had  been  slowly  extorted  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his 
daughter.    It  is  true  be  could  have  no  reasonable  olgections  to  the 

?ouU>,for  Don  Fernando  wes  the  very  flower  of  Portuguese  chivalry. 
lo  one  could  o^cel  him  at  the  tilting  match,  or  the  riding  at  the  ring ; 
none  was  more  bold  and  dexterous  in  the  hull-fight ;  none  composed 
more  gallant  madrigals  in  praise  of  his  lad/s  charms,  or  sang  them 
with  sweeter  tones  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  guitar ;  nor  could  any 
one  handle  the  castanets  and  dance  the  bolero  with  more  captivating 
grace.  AH  these  admirable  qualities  and  endowments,  however,  though 
they  had  been  sufficient  to  win  the  heart  of  Serafina,  were  nothing  in 
the  eyes  of  her  unreasonable  father.  O  Cupid,  god  of  love !  why  will 
j^hers  alwi^s  be  so  unKeaspoable  t 

The  engagement  to  Serafina  had  threatened  at  first  to  throw  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  expedition  of  Don  Fernando,  and  for  a  time 
perplexed  him  in  the  extreme.  He  was  passionately  attached  to  the 
yposg  ladjy  but  he  vras  also  passionate^  bent  on  his  romantic  enter- 
prise, Hdw  should  he  reconcile  the  two  passionate  inclinations^  A 
simple  and  obvious  arrangement  at  length  presented  itself:  marry  Se- 
rafina, enjoy  a  portion  of  the  honeymoon  at  once  and  defor  the  rest 
unUl  his  return  from  the  disciovery  of  the  Seven  Cities  1 

He  hastened  to  make  known  this  most  excellent  arrangement  to  Don 
Bamiro,  when  the  loag*smothered  wrath  of  the  old  cavalier  hurst  forth 
in  a  storm  about  his  ears.  He  reproached  him  with  being  the  dupe  of 
wanderif  g  vagabonds,  and  wild  schemers,  and  of  squandering  all  his 
leal  possessions  in  pursuit  of  empty  bubbles.  Don  Fernando  was  too 
aanguine  a  projector  and  too  young  a  man  to  listen  tamely  to  such  Ian- 
gqage.     He  scteifl  with  wh»t  is  technipelly  called  ••becoming spirit." 
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A  high  qoarrel  ensued ;  Don  Ramiro  pronoanced  him  a  madmaOy  and 
forbade  all  fiirtber  intercourse  with  his  daughter,  until  he  should  give 
proc^of  returning  sanity,  by  abandoning  this  mad-cap  enterprise ;  while 
Don  Fernando  flung  out  of  the  house,  more  bent  than  ever  on  the  expe- 
dition,  from  the  idea  of  triumphing  over  the  incredulity  of  the  grey- 
beard, when  he  should  return  successful. 

Don  Ramiro  repaired  to  his  daughter's  chamber  the  moment  the 
youth  had  departed.  He  represented  to  her  the  sanguine  unsteady 
character  of  her  lover,  and  the  chimerical  nature  of  his  schemes ; 
showed  her  the  propriety  of  suspending  all  intercourse  with  him,  until 
he  should  recover  from  his  present  hallucination  ;  folded  her  to  his  bo- 
som with  parental  fondness,  kissed  the  tear  that  stole  down  her  cheek, 
and,  as  he  left  the  chamber,  gently  locked  the  door ;  for  although  he 
was  a  fond  fiither,  and  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  submissive  temper  of 
his  child,  he  had  a  still  higher  opinion  of  the  conservative  virtues  of 
lock  and  key.  Whether  the  damsel  had  been  in  any  wise  shaken  in 
her  faith  as  to  the  schemes  of  her  lover,  and  the  existence  of  the  Island 
of  the  Seven  Cities,  by  the  sage  representations  of  her  father,  tradition 
does  not  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  she  became  a  firm  believer  the  mo« 
roent  she  heard  him  turn  the  key  in  the  lock. 

Notwithstanding  the  interdict  of  Don  Ramiro,  therefore,  and  his 
shrewd  precautions,  the  intercourse  of  the  lovers  continued,  although 
clandestinely.  Don  Fernando  toiled  all  day,  hurrying  forward  his  nau- 
tical enterprise,  while  at  night  he  would  repair  beneath  the  ^ted  bal- 
cony  of  his  mistress,  to  carry  on  at  equal  pace  the  no  less  mteresting 
enterprise  of  the  heart.  At  length  ^e  preparations  for  the  expedition 
were  completed.  Two  gallant  caravels  lay  anchored  in  the  Tagus, 
ready  to  sail  with  the  morning  dawn ;  while  late  at  night,  by  the  pale 
li^ht  of  a  waning  moon,  Don  Fernando  sought  the  stately  mansion  of 
Alvarez,  to  take  a  last  ftirewell  of  Serafina.  The  customary  signal  of 
a  few  low  touches  of  a  guitar  brought  her  to  the  balcony.  She  was 
sad  at  heart,  and  full  of  gloomy  forebodings ;  but  her  lover  strove  to 
impart  to  her  his  own  buoyant  hope  and  youthful  confidence.  **  A  few 
short  months,''  said  he,  "  and  I  shall  return  in  triumph.  Thy  father 
will  then  blush  at  his  incredulity,  and  will  once  more  welcome  me  to 
his  house,  when  I  cross  its  threshold  a  wealthy  suitor,  and  Adalanta- 
do  of  the  Seven  Cities." 

The  beautiful  Serafina  shook  her  head  mournfully.  It  was  not  on 
those  points  that  she  felt  doubt  or  dismay.  She  beliei;^  most  implicitly 
in  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  and  trusted  devoutly  in  the  success 
of  the  enterprise ;  but  she  had  heard  of  the  inconstancy  of  the  s^as, 
and  the  inconstancy  of  those  who  roam  them.  Now,  let  the  truth  be 
spoken,  Don  Fernando,  if  he  had  any  fault  in  the  worid,  it  was  that  he 
was  a  little  too  inflammable ;  that  is  to  say,  a  little  too  subject  to  take 
fire  from  the  sparicle  of  every  bright  eye :  he  had  been  somewhat  of  a 
rover  among  the  sex  on  shore,  what  might  he  not  be  on  sea  ?  Might  he 
not  meet  with  other  loves  in  foreign  ports  ?  Might  he  not  behold  some 
peerless  beauty  in  one  or  other  of  those  seven  cities,  who  might  eOxice 
the  image  of  Serafina  from  his  thoughts  ? 

At  length  she  ventured  to  hint  her  doubts ;  but  Don  Fernando 
spumed  at  the  very  idea.  Never  could  his  heart  be  false  to  Serafina  1 
Never  could  another  be  captivating  in  his  eyes  ! — never-*-never  ! 
Repeatedly  did  he  bend  his  knee,  and  smite  his  breast,  and  call  upon 
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the  silver  moon  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  his  tows*  But  migfat  not 
Serafina  herself  be  foi^etful  of  her  plighted  faith  7  Might  not  some 
wealthier  rival  present  while  he  was  tossing  on  the  sea,  and*  backed 
by  the  authority  of  her  &ther»  win  the  treasure  of  her  han<i|  t 

Alas  !  how  litile  did  he  know  Serafina's  heart !  The  more  her  Ei- 
ther should  oppose,  the  more  would  she  be  fixed  in  her  faith.  Though 
years  should  pass  before  his  return,  he  would  find  her  true  to  her  vows. 
Even  should  the  salt  seas  swallow  him  up,  (and  her  eyes  streamed 
with  salt  tears  at  the  very  thought,)  never  would  she  be  the  wife  of 
another — never — ^never !  %e  raised  her  beautiful  while  arms  be* 
tween  the  iron  bars  of  the  balcony,  and  invoked  the  moon  as  a 
testimonial  of  her  iaith. 

Thus  according  to  immemorial  usage,  the  lovers  parted  with  many 
a  vow  of  eternal  constancy.  But  will  they  keep  those  vows  ?  Perish 
the  doubt  1     Have  they  not  called  the  constant  moon  to  witness  7 

With  the  morning  dawn  the  caravels  dropped  down  the  Tagus,  and 
put  to  secu  They  steered  for  the  Canaries,  in  those  days  the  regions 
of  nautical  romance.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  those  latitudes  when 
a  violent  tempest  arose.  Don  Fernando  soon  lost  sight  of  the  ac- 
companying caravel,  and  was  driven  out  of  all  reckoning  by  the  fiiry 
of  the  storm.  For  several  weary  days  and  nights  he  was  tossed  to 
and  fro  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  expecting  each  moment  to  be 
swallowed  up.  At  length,  one  day,  toward  evening,  the  storm  sub. 
sided,  the  clouds  cleared  up,  as  though  a  veil  had  suddenly  been  with* 
drawn  from  the  face  of  heaven,  and  the  setting  sun  shone  gloriously  upon 
a  fiiir  and  mountainous  island,  that  seemed  dose  at  hand.  The 
tempest-tossed  mariners  rubbed  their  eyes,  and  gazed  almost  incre- 
dok>usly  upon  this  land,  that  had  emerged  so  suddenly  from  the  murky 
gloom  ;  yet  there  it  lay,  spread  out  in  lovely  landscapes,  enlivened 
by  villages,  and  towers,  and  spires,  while  the  late  stormy  sea  roUed  in 
peaceful  billows  to  its  shores.  About  a  league  from  the  sea,  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  stood  a  noble  city,  with  lofty  walls  and  towers, 
and  a  protecting  castle.  Don  Fernando  anchored  ofi*  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  appeared  to  form  a  spacious  harbour.  In  a  little 
while  a  barge  was  seen  issuing  from  the  river.  It  was  evidently  a 
barge  of  ceremony ;  for  it  was  richly  though  quaintly  carved  and 
gilt,  and  decorated  with  a  silken  awning  and  fluttering  streamers,  while 
a  banner,  bearing  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  cross,  floated  to  the 
breeze.  The  barge  advanced  slowly,  impelled  by  sixteen  oar% 
painted  of  a  bright  crimson.  The  oarsmen  were  uncouth,  or  rather 
antique,  in  their  0irb,  and  kept  stroke  to  the  regular  cadence  of  an  old 
Spanish  ditty.  Beneath  the  awning  sat  a  cavalier  in  a  rich  though 
^Id.fashidiied  doublet,  with  an  enormous  sombrero  and  fearer. 

When  the  barge  reached  the  caravel,  the  cavalier  stepped  on  board* 
He  was  tall  and  gaunt,  with  a  long  Spanish  visage^  and  lack-lustre 
eyes,  and  an  air  of  lofty  and  somewhat  pompous  gravity.  His  mus- 
taches were  curled  up  to  his  ears,  his  beard  was  forked  and  precise  ; 
he  wore  gauntlets  that  reached  to  his  elbows,  and  a  Toledo  blade 
that  strutted  out  behind,  while  in  fh>nt  its  huge  basket-hilt  might 
have  served  for  a  porringer. 

Thrusting  out  a  long  spindle  leg,  and  taking  off  his  sombrero  with 
a  grave  and  stotely  sweep,  he  saluted  Don  Fernando  by  name,  and 
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walcoiBed  him  in  M  CkMillnn  Uoguage,  and  in  the  atyle  of  old 
Caatiliao  courtaty. 

Doa  F«rnaDdo  wm  itartled  At  hearing  haoaelf  aocoeted  by  name  by 
an  utter  stranger  in  a  Grange  land.  As  eoon  as  he  could  recover 
from  his  aui^iriee,  he  inquired  what  land  it  was  at  which  ho  had 
arrived. 

'^  The  Island  of  ihs  Seven  Cities  1" 

CSonld  this  be  true  ?  Had  he  indeed  been  thus  tempest-driven  upon 
the  very  land  of  which  he  wm  in  quest.  It  was  even  so.  The  other 
earaveC  from  which  he  had  been  separated  in  the  atorm,  had  made  a 
neighbouring  port  of  the  islandy  and  annoonced  the  tidings  of  this 
expedition,  which  came  to  restore  the  country  to  the  great  eommunity 
of  Christendom.  The  whole  ialandi  he  was  toldt  was  given  up  to  re- 
joicings on  the  happy  event ;  and  they  only  awaited  his  arrival*  to 
acknowledge  allegianoe  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  and  hail  him  as 
Jidalantaicb  of  the  Seven  Cities.  A  grand  £§te  was  to  be  solemnized 
that  very  night,  in  the  palace  of  the  Alcayde*  or  governor  of  the 
city ;  who,  on  beholding  the  most  opportune  arrival  of  the  caravel, 
had  despatched  his  grand  chamberlain  in  his  barge  of  state,  to  con- 
duct the  future  AdiiJantado  to  tabe  ceremony* 

Don  Feniaado  could  scarcely  believe  but  that  this  was  all  a  dream. 
He  fixed  a  seruliniBing  gaze  upon  the  grand  chamberlain*  who  bavins 
delivered  his  message,  stood  in  buckram  dignity,  drawn  up  to  his  fiiu 
stature,  curling  his  wyskers,  stroking  his  b^rd^and  looking  down 
upon  him  with  inexpressible  lofUness  through  his  lack-lustre  eyes, 
liiere  was  no  doubting  the  word  of  so  grave  and  ceremonious  a  hidalgo. 

Don  Fernando  now  arrayed  himself  in  gala  atdre.  He  woidd  have 
launched  his  boat,  and  gone  on  shore  with  his  own  men,  but  he  was 
informed  the  baige  of  state  waa  expressly  provided  for  his  oocommoda- 
tion,  and,  after  the  ffite,  would  bring  him  back  to  bis  ship ;  in  which, 
on  the  following  day,  he  might  enter  the  harbour  in  befitting  style. 
He  accordingly  stepped  into  the  barge,  and  took  his  seat  beneath  the 
awning.  The  grand  chamberlain  aeated  himself  on  the  cushion  op* 
posite.  The  rowers  bent  to  their  oars,  and  renewed  their  mournful 
old  ditty,  and  the  gorgeous,  but  unwieldy  barge  moved  slowly  and 
solemnly  through  the  water. 

The  night  closed  in  before  they  entered  the  river.  They  swept 
along  past  rock  and  promontory,  each  guarded  by  its  tower.  The 
sentinels  at  every  post  challenged  them  as  they  passed  by. 

♦*  Who  goes  there  V 

**  The  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities." 

*<  He  is  wekx>me.     Pass  on." 

On  entering  the  harbour  they  rowed  close  along  an  armed  galley, 
of  the  most  aaoient  form.  Sokiiers  with  crossbows  were  stationed 
on  the  deck. 

^  Who  goesthere  7"  wis  again  demanded. 

*"  The  Adalantado  of  the  Beven  Cities.'' 

**  He  is  welcome.     Pass  on." 
'    They  kinded  at  a  broad  flight  of  stone^steps  leading  up  between 
two  massive  towers,  to  the  water-gate  of  the  city,  at  which  they 
bocked  for  adroission.    A  sentinel  in  an  anoiept  steel  casque  hxAed 
over  the  waH.    "  Who  is  there  t" 

•«  The  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities." 
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Hm  gMe  «ii«of  slowijp  opao,  gratbg  ufd«  hi  nMy  hragn.  Tbey 
entered  between  two  ro^s  of  ironclad  warriors  in  battered  afmowTi 
with  oTQimbows^  bactl»^a3Bea>  and  aiMftnt  mctoea^  and  with  feoea  aa  #Id. 
Miioned  and  rusty  as  their  amomir.  They  aaloted  Dob  Feraando  ia 
milhary  atjle,  bvtwiib  perfect  sHeDoe,  as  he  paa^d  between  their  ranks. 
The  city  was  iUwiniaated ;  but  in  toch  a  iwamwif  as  to  give  a  moiw 
shadowy  and  solemn  tfEdct  to  ka  otd-time  architecture  There  ward 
boafirea  in  the  principal  atreetsy  with  groups  about  them  ia  anch  dd- 
fitsbioned  garbs,  that  thsy  losksd  liks  the  fiintnsHo  figures  that  roaaa 
the  streets  in  carnival  time.  £ven  the  atately  damea  who  gazed  from 
tbsbaleoaiesf  wbieh  thsy  had  hung  with  antique  tapestry^  looked  more 
l&e  effigies  dressed  op  for  a  quaint  muiMriery  ttaan  IHeo  ladies  in  tbair 
ftuihionahle  atdre.  Bverythingt  in  shorty  bore  the  stassp  of  former 
ages,  as  if  the  world  had  saddealy  rolled  back  a  hw  centuries.  Nor 
was  this  to  be  woodsred  at.  Had  aec  the  Ishmd  of  the  Seven  Cities 
been  for  several  hoadred  years  cot  off  from  all  communication  with  lbs 
feat  of  the  woiid,  and  was  it  not  natural  that  the  inbabitanta^iould 
retain  maoy  ol  the  modea  aad  oostoma  brought  here  by  thctr  ance»* 
ton.l  ' 

One  tkittg,  certainly,  they  had  cooserved;  the  old«foshioned  Span^ 
iih  gravity  and  stalelinsas.  Thoogb  thb  wasa  time  of  public  rejoicingt 
and  thoagh  Don  Feraaado  was  tlM  object  of  their  gratolalioDa^  every. 
•  iiittg  was  conducted  with  the  most  solenm  cerenxtty ;  and,  wh^« 
aver  he  appeared,  iaatead  of  acckunatiooa,  he  was  rsceived  with  pro* 
foond  silence,  and  ^  most  formal  reversoees  and  swayiogs  of  their 
mnbrevos. 

Arrived  at  the  palaoe  of  the  Aksavde*  the  mual  oeramoaial  was  re* 
peated.     The  chamberkia  knocked  for  adanmisn. 

**  Who  is  there  V  demanded  the  narter. 

*<  The  Adalantado  of  the  Sevan  Cities." 

**  He  is  welcome.     Pass  on." 

The  grand  portal  was  tiirown  open.     The  chamberlain  led  the  way 

3  a  vast  but  heavily  moulded  marble  staircase,  and  so  through  one 
those  interminable  suites  of  apartmeats  that  are  the  pride  of  Spaniah 
pahuMB.  AH  were  furnished  in  a  style  of  obsolete  roagmficeaoe.  As 
ibey  passed  through  the  chambers,  the  title  of  Don  Fernando  waa  for- 
warded ott  by  servants  stationed  at  every  door;  and  everywhere  pro- 
duced the  most  profound  re^vereoees  and  courtesies.  At  length  they 
reached  a  magnilleent  sakMm,  Uazmg  with  tapera,  in  which  the  AU 
eayde,  and  the  principal  dignitariea  of  the  cttv  were  waiting  to  re* 
oaive  their  ilkistrkMJB  guest  The  grand  chamberiain  preaentod  Doa 
Fernando  in  due  form,  and  foiling  back  among  the  other  officera  of  the 
household,  atood  as  usuaL  curling  his  whiskers,  and  stroking  his  forked 
bsaid. 

Don  Pemaado  was  received  by  the  Alcayde  and  the  odier  digni« 
tiries  with  the  same  stately  and  formal  courtesy  that  he  had  every* 
where  remarked.  In  fact,  there  was  ao  much  form  and  ceremonial,  that 
k  seemed  diffiouh  to  get  at  anything  sociai  or  subatantiaL  Nothing  but 
bows,  and  oomplifflentSy  aad  oM^foshiooed  oourteaies..  The  Alcayde 
and  his  courtiers  resembled  in  face  and  form  tboae  quaint  worthiea  to  be 
seen  in  the  pictures  of  oHd  illuminated  manwcripts ;  while  the  cavalfors 
and  dames  who  thronged  the  saloon  might  have  been  taken  for  the 
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antique   figures  oi  Gobelia  tapestry  suddenly   vivified   and  put  in 
motion. 

Tlie  banquet,  whioh  bad  been  kept  back  unti]  tbe  arrival  of  Don  Per- 
nando,  was  now  announoed  ;  aid,  such  a  feast  I  eoch  unknown  dislies 
and  obsolete  dainties ;  with  the  peacock,  that  bird  of  state  and  ceremo* 
ny,  served  up  in  fullpluflaage^  in  s  golden  dish,  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
And  then,  as  Don  Fernando  cast  his  eyes  over  the  glittering  board, 
what  a  vista  of  odd  heads  and  headdresses^  of  formal  bearded  dig. 
nitaries,  and  stately  dames  with  castellated  locks  and  towering 
plumes  I 

As  fiite  would  have  it,  on  the  other  side  of  Don  Fernando  was 
seated  the  daughter  of  the  Aleayde.  8he  was  arrayed,  it  ts  true,  in  a 
dress  that  might  have  been  won)  before  the  flood ;  but  then,  she  had 
a  melting  black  Andaluaian  eye,  that  was  perfectly  irresistible.  Her 
voice,  too, — her  manner,  her  movements,  ail  smacked  of  Andalusiay 
and  showed  how  female  fascination  may  be  transmiued  from  age  to 
age,  and  clime  to  cUme,  without  ever  losing  its  power,  or  going  out 
of  fashion.  Those  who  know  the  witchery  of  the  sex  in  that  most 
amorous  region  of  Old  Spain,  may  judge  what  must  4iave  been  the 
&scination  to  which  Don  Fernando  was  exposed  when  seated  beside 
one  of  the  most  captivating  of  its  descendants.  He  was,  as  has  oU 
ready  been  hinted,  of  an  inflammable  temperament ;  with  a  heart  ready 
to  get  into  a  blaze  at  every  instant  And  then,  he  had  been. so  wearic4 
by  pompous  tedious  old  cavaliers,  with  their  formal  bows  and  speeches ; 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  turned  with  delight  to  the  Alcayde's 
daughter,  all  smiles  and  dimples,  and  melting  looks,  and  melting  accents  t 
Besides,  for  I  wish  to  give  him  every  excuse  in  my  power,  he  was  in  a 
particularly  excitable  mood  from  the  novelty  of  the  scene  before  him, 
and  his  head  was  almost  turned  with  this  sudden  and  complete  realizatioa 
of  all  his  hopes  and  fancies;  and  then,  in  the  flurry  of  the  moment,  he 
had  taken  frequent  draughts  at  the  wine-cup,  presented  to  him  at  every 
instant  by  officious  pages,  and  all  the  world  knows  the  effect  of  such 
draughts  in  giving  potency  to  female  charms.  In  a  word,  there  is  no 
concealing  the  matter,  the  banquet  was  not  half  over  before  Don  Fer- 
nando was  making  love  outright  to  the  Alcayde's  daughter.  It  was 
his  old  habitude,  contracted  long  before  his  matrimonial  engagemeol. 
The  young  lady  hung  her  head  coyly  :  her  eye  rested  upon  a  ruby 
heart,  sparkling  in  a  ring  on  the  hand  of  Don  Fernando,  a  parting  gage 
of  love  from  Serafina.  A  blush  crimsoned  her  very  temj^s.  She 
darted  a  glance  of  doubt  at  the  ring,  and  then  at  Don  Fernando.  He 
read  her  doubt,  and  in  the  giddy  intoxication  of  the  moment,  drew  off 
the  pledge  of  his  affianced  bride,  and  slipped  it  en  tbe  finger  of  the  Al. 
cayde*s  daughter. 

At  this  moment  the  banquet  broke  up.  The  chamberlain,  with  his 
lofky  demeanour,  and  his  lack-lustre  eyes,  stood  before  him,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  barge  was  waiting  to  conduct  him  back  to  the 
caravel.  Don  Fernando  took  a  formal  leave  of  the  Alcsyde  and  his 
dignitaries,  and  a  tender  farewell  of  the  Akayde's  daughter,  with  a 
promise  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet  on  the  following  day.  He  was 
rowed  back  to  his  vessel  in  the  same  slow  and  stately  manner,  to  the 
cadence  of  the  same  mournful  old  ditty.  He  retired  to  his  cabiii» 
his  brain  whirling  with  all  that  he  had  seen,  and  his  heart  now  and 
then  giving  him  a.  twinge  as  he  recollected  his  temporary  infidelity  to 
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die  beaatifbl  Serafina.  He  flung  himeelf  on  hie  bed,  and  eoon  fell 
lato  a  feveriah  sleep*  His  dreams  were  wild  and  incoherent.  How 
long  he  slept  he  knew  not;  baly  when  he  awoke  he  found  himself 
in  a  strange  cabin,  with  persons  around  him  of  whom  he  had  no 
knowledge.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  to  aseertain  whether  he  were  really 
awake.  In  reply  to  his  inquiries  he  was  informed  that  he  was  mi 
board  of  a  Portuguese  ship,  bound  to  Lisbon ;  having  been  taken 
amseless  from  a  wreck  drifUng  about  the  ocean. 

Don  Fernando  was  confounded  and  perpleied.  He  retraced  every 
thing  distinctly  that  had  happened  to  him  in  the  Island  of  the  Seven 
Citiesy  and  imtil  he  had  retired  to  rest  on  board  of  the  caravel. 
Had  his  vessel  been  driven  from  her  anchors,  and  wrecked  during  his 
rieept  The  people  about  him  could  give  him  no  information  on 
the  subject  He  talked  to  them  of  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities, 
and  of  all  that  had  befollen  him  thera  They  regarded  his  words  as 
the  ravings  of  delirium ;  and,  in  their  honest  solicttude  administered 
inch  rough  remedies  that  he  was  fidn  to  drop  the  subject,  and  ob- 
anve  a  cautious  taciturnity. 

At  length  they  arrived  in  the  Tagus,  and   anchored   before  the 

-  fitmous  city  of  Lisbon.     Don  Fernando  sprang  joyfully  on  shore,  and 

hastened  to  his  ancestral  mansion.     To  his  surprise  it  was  inhabited 

by  strangers;   and,  when  he  asked  about   his  fiumly,  no  one  coidd 

give  him  any  information  concerning  them. 

He  now  sought  the  mansion  of  Don  Ramiro,  for  the  temporary 
flame  kindled  by  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Alcayde's  daughter  bad  long 
sinoe  burnt  itself  out,  and  his  genuine  passion  for  Serafina  had  re- 
rived  with  all  its  fervour.  He  approached  the  bakony,  beneath 
which  he  had  so  often  serenaded  her.  Dkl  his  eyes  deceive  him? 
No !  There  was  Serafina  herself  at  the  balcony.  An  exclamation  of 
rapture  burst  from  him  as  he  raised  his  arras  towards  her.  She  cast 
upon  him  a  look  of  indignation,  and,  hastily  retiring,  closed  the  case- 
ment. Could  she  have  heard  of  his  flirtation  with  the  Alcayde's 
daughter?  He  wojald  soon  dispel  every  doubt  of  his  constancy. 
The  door  was  open.  He  rushed  up  stairs,  and  entering  the  room, 
threw  himself  at  her  feet.  She  shrank  bade  with  afiright,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  a  youthful  cavalier. 

••What  mean  you,  sir,"  cried  the  latter,  **  by  this  intrusion  ?" 

•*  What  right  have  you,"  replied  Don  Fernando,  ••  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion?" 

«*  The  right  of  an  affianced  smtor !" 

Don  Fernando  started,  and  turned  pale.  **  Oh,  Serafina !  Sera- 
fina !"  cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  agony,  **  is  this  thy  plighted  constancy  ?" 

••Serafina? — what  mean  you  by  Serafina?  If  it  be  this  young 
lady  you  intend,  her  name  is  Maria.'' 

*•  Is  not  this  Serafina  Alvarez,  and  is  not  that  her  portrait  1"  cried 
Don  Fernando,  pointing  to  a  picture  of  his  unstress. 

**  Holy  Virgin !"  cri^  the  young  lady ;  *<  he  is  talkkig  of  my  great 
grandmother !" 

An  explanation  ensued, — if  that  could  be  called  an  explanation, 
which  plunged  the  unfortunate  Fernando  into  tenfold  perplexity.  If 
he  might  believe  his  eyes  he  saw  before  him  his  beloved  Serafina ;  if 
he  might  believe  his  ears,  it  was  noerely  her  hereditary  form  and 
features,  perpetuated  in  the  person  of  her  great  grand^ughter. 
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Hk  iHuiA  liegui  to  ripnu  He  flooght  thtof&oati  the  Mimiter  €»f 
Marine,  and  made  arepdrt  of  bis«xpadilioQr  fttid  jof  Ae  btand  of  the 
Sevieaf  Ciue«r  whicb  he  bad  ko  foituoaiely  diicofered.  Nobody  knaw 
anything  of  aoc^  an  eaqpeditnn^  or  aoob  an  islands  Ho  declared 
^t  he  bsd  vttidonaken  the  eeterpriae  moAtt  a  farmal  contiad  with 
the  Crown,  and  had  received  a  legtikr  oommiBaion^  constituting  him 
Adalantadoi  Thia  miiac  bo  tnacter  of  fecoid ;  and  he  ttiBi^ed  loodly 
that  the  books  of  the  department  skould  be  conaoltod^  The  Worc^ 
strifiD^  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  an  old  grey-headed  okrk, 
who  aat  perobod  od  a  bigh  atool^  at  a  bigk  doakf  with  iion-iimmed 
spectacles  on  the  top  of  a  thin  pinehed  nooe^  copying  raoorda  into 
an  enomioui  folio*  He  had  wintaved  and  annunered  in  the  depart^ 
nent  Ibr  a  great  part  of  acentufy,  until  ha  had  almost  giown  to  be 
a  piece  of  the  dei^  at  which  he  sat ;  hia  memory  waa  a  mere  indeK 
of  official  facta  and  documents^  and  his  brain  was  little  batter  than 
fed  tape  and  parchment.  Ader  peemg  down  for  a  time  firom  h» 
lofty  peroht  and  aacettainiag  the  malter  in  controverfl^  he  put  bia 
pen  behind  his  ear,  and  descended.  He  remembered  to  have  heard 
Bomething  from  his  predocesaor  about  an  eacpedition  of  the  kind  in 
question  ;  but  thed,  it  had  sailed  daring  the  reign  of  Don  loam  II*, 
and  he  had  been  dead  at  least  a  hundred  years*  To  pot  the  matter 
beyond  dispute,  however,  the  arcMves  of  the  Toorvo  do  Tombo^-' 
that  sepulchre  of  old  Portugaeae  dacument^^^'weie  diligently  search- 
ed, and  a  record  waa  found  of  a  contract  between  the  Crown  and  one 
Fernando  de  UIok^  for  the  discovery  of  the  Island  of  the  Seveifc 
Cities,  and  of  a  commission  aocured  to  him  aa  Adaiantado  of  the  ooy&- 
try  he  might  discover* 

^  There !"  cried  Don  Fernando,  triumphantly,  ^  there  you  bare 
proof  before  your  own  03^8  of  what  I  have  said.  E  WKk  the  Fernandd 
de  Ulmo  specified  inr  that  record.  I  have  discovered  the  Island  of 
the  Seven  Cities,  and  am  eetitled  to  bo  Adaiantado,  according  le 
contract." 

The  story  of  Don  Fernando  had  certainly  what  is  pronoUDoed  th^ 
best  of  historical  foundation,  clocumentary  evidenoe ;  bat,  when  a 
man  in  the  bloom  of  youth  talked  of  events  that  bad  taken  place 
above  a  century  previously  as  having  happened  to  himaalfi  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  was  set  down  for  a  madman. 

The  old  clerk  looked  at  him  from  above  and  below  his  spectaclea, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  stroked  his  chin,  re-ascended  his  lofty  stool, 
took  &e  pen  from  behind  his  ear,  and  resumed  his  duly  and  eternal 
taakt  copving  records  into  the  fiftieth  volume  of  a  senes  of  gigantic 
folbs.  The  other  derks  winked  at  each  other  shrewdly,  and  dnperaed 
to  their  several  places,  and  poor  Don  Fernando,  thus  left  to  himself, 
flun^  out  of  the  office,  almost  driven  wild  by  these  repeated  per-» 
{laxities. 

In  the  confusion  of  his  mind  he  instinctively  r^aired  to  the  nuA* 
sion  of  Alvarez,  but  it  was  barred  against  him.  To  hveek  the  delu- 
sion under  which  the  youth  apparently  laboured,  and  to  oonvince 
him  that  the  9eraphina  about  whom  he  raved  was  really  dead,  he  waa 
conducted  to  her  tomb.  There  she  lay,  a  stately  matron,  cut  out  in 
alcd>aster ;  and,  there  lay  her  husband  beside  her,— a  portly  cavaliw 
m  armour  ;  and  there  knelt  on  each  side  the  effigies  oif  a  numeroua 
progeny,  proving  that  she  had  been  afniitfol  vine.  JSven  the  very  nx>* 
nument  gave  proo&  of  the  lapse  of  time,  for  the  hands  of  her  husband 
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— which  were  folded  as  if  in  prayer — had  lost  their  fingers,  and  the 
^ce  of  the  once  lovely  Serafina  was  noseless. 

Don  Fernando  felt  a  transient  glow  of  indignation  at  beholding  this 
monumental  proof  of  the  inconstancy  of  his  mistress  ;  but,  who  could 
expect  a  mistress  to  remain  constant  during  a  whole  century  of  absence  1 
And,  what  right  had  he  to  rail  about  constancy,  afler  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  Alcayde's  daughter  ?  The  unfortunate  cavalier 
performed  one  act  of  pious  devotion  ;  he  had  the  alabaster  nose 
of  Serafina  restored  by  a  skilful  statuary,  and  then  tore  himself  from 
the  tomb. 

He  could  now  no  longer  doubt  the  &ct  that,  somehow  or  other,  he 
had  skipped  over  a  whole  century  during  the  night  he  had  spent  at 
the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities^  and,  he  was  now  as  complete  a 
stranger  in  his  native  city,  as  if  he  had  never  been  there.  A  thou- 
sand times  did  he  wish  himself  back  to  that  wonderful  island,  with 
its  antiquated  banquet  halls,  where  he  had  been  so  courteously  re- 
ceived ;  and,  now  that  the  once  young  and  beautiful  Serafina  was 
nothing  but  a  great-grandmother  in  marble,  with  generations  of  de- 
scendants, a  thousand  times  would  he  recall  the  mettmg  black  eyes  of  the 
Alcayde's  daughter,  who,  doubtless,  like  himself,  was  still  fiDurishing  in 
fresh  juvenility,  and  breathe  a  secret  wish  tkat  he  were  seated  by  her 
side. 

He  would  at  once  have  set  on  foot  another  expedition  at  his  own 
expense  to  cruise  in  search  of  the  sainted  island,  but  hit  meam  were 
exhausted.  He  endeavoured  to  rouse  others  to  the  enterprise,  setting 
forth  the  certainty  of  profitable  results,  of  which  his  own  experience 
furnished  such  unquestionable  proof.  Alas  !  no  one  would  give  fidth 
to  his  tale  ;  but  looked  upon  it  as  the  feverish  dream  of  a  shipwrecked 
man.  He  persisted  in  his  efforts  ;  holding  forth  in  all  places  and  aU 
companies,  until  he  became  an  object  of  jest  and  jeer  to  the  light-mind*, 
ed,  who  mistook  his  earnest  enthusiasm  for  a  proof  of  insanity  ;  and 
the  very  children  in  the  streets  bantered  him  with  the  title  of  *'  The 
'Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities." 

Finding  all  his  efibrts  in  vain  in  his  native  city  of  Lisbon,  he  took 
shipping  for  the  Canaries,  as  being  nearer  the  latitude  of  his  former 
cruise,  and  inhabited  by  people  given  to  nautical  adventure.  Here 
he  found  ready  listeners  to  his  story, — for  the  old  pilots  and  mariners 
of  those  parts  were  notorious  island  htmters,  and  devout  believers  in 
all  the  wonders  of  the  seas.  Indeed,  one  and  all  treated  his  adventure 
as  a  common  occurrence,  and,  turning  to  each  other  with  a  sagacious 
nod  of  the  head,  observed,  *<  He  has  been  at  the  island  of  St» 
Brandan." 

They  then  went  on  to  inform  him  of  that  great  marvel  and  enigma 
of  the  ocean  ;  of  its  repeated  appearance  to  the  inhabitants  of  their 
islands  ;  and  of  the  many  but  inef^tual  expeditions  that  had  been 
made  in  search  of  it.  They  took  him  to  a  promontory  of  the  island  of 
Palma,  from  whence  the  shadowy  St.  Brandan  had  oftenest  been  des- 
cried, and  they  pointed  out  the  very  tract  in  the  west  where  its  moun- 
tains  had  been  seen. 

Don  Fernando  hstened  with  rapt  attention.  He  had  no  longer  a 
doubt  that  this  mysterious  and  fugacious  island  must  be  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Seven  Cities ;  and  that  there  must  be  some  supernatural  in.^ 
fiuence  connected  with  it,  that  had  operated  upon  himself  and  maib 
the  events  of  a  night  occupy  the  space  of  a  century. 
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He  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  rouse  the  islanders  to  another  at* 
tempt  at  discovery  ;  they  had  given  up  the  phantom  island  as  indeed 
inaccessible.  Fernando,  however,  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  The 
idea  wore  itself  deeper  and  deeper  in  his  mind,  until  it  became  the  en- 
grossing subject  of  his  thoughts  and  object  of  his  being.  Every  mom- 
ing  he  would  repair  to  the  promontory  of  Pahna,  and  sit  there  throughout 
the  livelong  day,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  fairy  mountains  of  St.  Brandan 
peering  above  the  horizon  ;  every  evening  he  returned  to  his  home,  a 
disappointed  man,  but  ready  to  resume  his  post  on  the  following 
morning. 

His  assiduity  was  all  in  vain.  He  grew  grey  in  his  ineffectual  at- 
tempt ;  and  was  at  length  found  dead  at  his  post.  His  grave  is  stiU 
shown  in  the  island  of  Palma,  and  a  cross  is  erected  on  the  spot  where 
he  used  to  sit  and  look  out  upon  the  sea,  in  hopes  of  the  reappearance 
of  the  enchanted  island. 


THE  HATCHMENT.* 

to  the  right  hon.  the  countem  of  b— , 

Deie  Laot  B        , 

It  has  been  natufally  and  philosophically  observed,  that  such  is  the  temper 
of  the  hnman  mind,  tfalat  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  sorrow  any  accident  slightly 
ludicrous,  which  would  hardly  afiect  us  at  another  time,  is  apt  to  throw  us  into 
convulsive  laughter.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  in  our  gayest  and  happiest  moments, 
even  casual  impressions  of  a  melancholy  kind,  often  make  themselves  far  more 
sensibly  felt  than  if  we  were  passively  faring  en,  in  a  quiet  and  unexcited  mood. 
fiy  this  I  endeavour  to  account  for  the  fbUowing  Unes,  which  I  beg  to  inscribe  to 
your  ladyship,  and  which  were  not  merely  suggested,  but  almost  eztemporarily 
composed,  as  I  drove  home  last  night  from  one  of  those  occasions  of  social  and 

intellectual  enjoyment  which  G House  always  affi>rds  to  those  whom  good 

fortune  makes  its  guests.     As  I  hope  the  verKs  will  explain  themselves,  I  need 

hardly  add,  that  a  ny  entertainment  at  a  splendid  mansion  in Square,  where 

a  Hatchment  procuumed  the  loss  of  its  master  or  mistress,  inspixed  thcnn. 

Thursday,  July  IBtk. 

I  HAVE  seen, 

And  but  few  weeka  agone, 
When  no  Hatchment  here  hath  been 

To  tell  the  passers  on 
That  Somebody  within  these  walls  did  dwell, 
Obey*d  and  cherish'd  well ; 
To  whom 
Their  mirth  uid  glee, 
And  revelry, 
Were  known. 
As  if  for  them  alone 

Were  all  that  joyoumess,  without  a  shade  of  gloom. 

I  know  not, 

If  Owner  of  that  proud  abode. 
Ere  the  Hatchment  mark'd  his  lot 

Beneath  the  churchyard  sod  i 
Or  She,  its  beauteous  ornament  and  graoe^ 
Have  vanish'd&om  their  place  ! 

*  The  proper  heraldic  word  for  that  blazon  of  arms  which  is  hung  upon  the  man- 
sions of  the  wealthy  or  great,  when  death  has  removed  them  from  the  enjoyments 
of  the  world,  is  Achievement ;  but  I  have  adopted  the  popular  name,  which  is  now 
indeed  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  correct  as  the  other. 
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Dim  name! 
Unread  by  me 
The  heraldry 

Of  fame  ; 
For  dark  is  midnigrht's  Inow, 
As  18  the  dismal  grave  in  whioh  they  fester  now.* 

I  but  gaze 

On  the  gay.lighted  hall, 
8elow  that  Hatchment,  threwing  op  its  Uaie 

To  tell  to  one  and  all 
That  Somebody  hath  been  forgotten  quite 
Within  Time's  briefest  flight ; 
And  lo ! 

The  bright  wine  quaffing^ 

The  mirth,  the  laughing, 

The  song, 

No  more  to  them  helong. 

For  tiiem,  alas !  no  more,  wine,  nmth,  and  miuie  flow. 

They  are  dead ; 

And  the  slow  hearse  hath  ta'en, 
With  Hatchment  honours  to  their  lowly  bed. 

The  rich,  the  proud,  the  Tain ! 
The  Somebody  who  fiird  that  highest  flpliere, 
And  is — as  nothing  there ! 
Dnheard 

The  rattling  ooach. 

The  loud  approach^ 

The  friends ! 

Whose  step  the  stair  ascends. 

As  if  still  at  the  top  the  welcome  face  appeared. 

I  peroeiTe 

None  but  a  jocund  crew : 
That  Hatchment  hints  to  none  to  think,  or  grieye, 

Or  backward  cast  their  view 
On  Somebody,  who  only  yesterday 
Made  dear  companions  stay — 
So  fond!— 

While  revel,  dancing. 

And  love,  soft  glancing. 

Lit  up 

The  sparkling  scene  and  cup. 

Till  it  would  seem  a  death  to  tear  the  festive  bond. 

I  am  lost 

In  ecstasy  of  dread ; 
That  Hatchment  through  my  brain  a  spell  hath  tost, 

'Tis  instinct  with  the  dead ! 
The  Spectre  whom  it  glorifies  sits  there, 
Enthroned  in  dui^L  and  glare- 
It  speaks! 

From  the  hollow  tomb 

That  voice  doth  come — 

"  Be  j^ad. 

Be  wine  and  wassail  mad. 

Tcmonow,  O  ye  fools !  ye  rot  with  me  !^  it  shrieks. 

T«OTHA. 

*  I  have  to  apologise  for  the  diflbrence  of  oonstnietkni  in  this  stanza ;  but  I 
have  not  time  to  amend  it. 
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THE  SPALPEEN. 

BY     P.     MCTSAQUS,     B  8  Q. 
GH4FTBB   I. 

Rbaber, — I  am  going  to  tell  yon  a  story  about  an  Iviah  spalpeeD, 
— ^which  I  heard  not  long  since  in  the  coonty  of  Clare. 

Doubtless  you  have  heard  of  the  county  of  Clare, — it  is  one  of  the 
wildest  in  Ireland,  and  is  most  remarkable  for  its  one  hundred  and 
twenty  beautiAil  little  lakes,  and  its  hundred  and  twenty-six  ruined 
castles  and  monasteries. 

I  wish  that  some  of  those  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  take  such 
delight  in  rambliBg  u{»  and  down  the  Rhine  every  summer ;  or  who 
trip  it  over  the  Swiss  mountains ;  or  go  through  France  and  Italy 
with  green  veils  and  coloured  spectacles ; — I  say  I  wish  some  of 
them  would  come  and  look  at  the  sweet  county  of  Clare ;  as,  by  so 
doing,  they  would  not  only  strengthen  tbetr  eyesight,  but  greatly  im- 
prove their  health  and  complexions.  They  would  also  be  gainers  in 
pocket,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  money  transferred  to 
honest  Paddy,  (who  is  almost  always  in  want  of  cash)^  instead  of  to 
those  foreigners  who  spend  all  they  get  in  buying  rings  to  wear  either 
in  their  ears  or  upon  their  finders. 

Perhaps,  however,  you  wiu  not  even  yet  know  what  sort  of  people 
the  spalpeens  may  be  ?  For  your  enlightenment,  therefore,  I  must 
inform  you  that  they  are,  generally  speaking,  tolerably  square  in  their 
shoulders,  strong  in  their  arms,  and  swift  in  their  feel ;  that  they 
seem  bom  for  hardship,  to  enable  them  to  endure  which  nature  has 
kindly  endowed  them  with  an  unusual  stock  of  patience,  and  has, 
moreover,  gifted  them  with  light  hearts  and  keen  appetites.  But, 
however  prodigal  she  may  have  been  to  them  in  thesp  respects,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  spalpeens  have  been  little  indebted  to  human  inge* 
nuity  for  any  superabundant  supplies  of  hats  or  coats,  shoes  or 
stockings ;  and,  truly  speaking  there  are  other  appendages  which 
might  Im  mentioned  as  being  awftilly  scarce  among  them.  Such, 
however,  are  the  spalpeens  ;  and  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  so  they 
continue  to  the  present  day ;  at  least  so  many  as  are  entided  to  the 
appeUation ;  their  present  numbers  being  happily  much  diminished 
— at  least  in  the  county  of  Clares  from  whence  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  her  sons  are  now  driven  to  England,  or  the  richly  cultivated 
plains  of  Leinster,  to  seek  support  But  thU  is  digression :  I  must 
come  to  my  tale* 

There  was  once,  then,  and  not  so  very  long  ago  either,  an  honest, 
sober,  and  clever  spalpeen,  that  lived  near  the  small  village  of  Kil- 
fenora,  iir  the  northwest  part  of  Clare.  His  name  was  Connor 
O'Mafa.  He  was  married  to  a  nice,  decent,  industrious  young  wo- 
man, and  hadiar  oeti^lei  of  fene  straning  lads,  and  two  little  giris. 
Work  was  very  scarce  at  the  time  I  was  speaJoingi  of;  and,  heari^ 
that  high  wages  were  oBermg  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Connor 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  Nelly  and  the  children,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Kilkenny,  and  hired  himself  to  a  '^  sthrong  farmer^^ 
living  between  that  city  and  Carlow,  who  bore  a  great  character  in 
those  parts  for   being  veiy  good  to  his  men*    The  fitrmer,  whose 
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name  was  Fltzpatriok^  occupied  a  beautiful  and  fertile  tract  of  land  ; 
audy  besides  attending  to  his  crops,  dealt  largely  in  sheep,  and  pigs, 
and  cattle  of  all  sorts.  He  had,  moreover,  a  bustling  active  wife,  a 
fine  family  of  children  about  him,  and  a  snug  comfortable  house  and 
concern. 

The  farmer  took  a  liking  to  Connor,  so  did  the  mistress  and  her 
children,  as  w^  they  mi^t ;  for  CkHinor  at  that  time  of  day  was  as 
active  and  clever  a  feUow  as  you  would  see  in  a  long  day's  journey, 
and  very  indostrioas  and  honest.  So,  after  trying  lus  hand  at  tins 
thing  and  that  for  a  few  weeks,  '*  Connor,"  says  the  farmer,  '*  I  like 
your  goings  on  very  well ;  you  appear  to  be  a  handy  knowledgeable 
man,  and  I  should  wish  to  keep  you  fer  awhile.  Have  you  any  oljec* 
tion  to  hire  yourself  for  twelve  months  ?  I'll  give  you  twelve  guineas 
for  that  time,  and  make  you  a  present  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes  into  the 
bai^in  ;  and  you  shall  have  a  warm  bed  to  lie  on^  and  be  made  com- 
fortable, like  one  of  my  own  family." 

To  this  handsome  proposal  Connor  willingly  agreed  ;  and,  during 
the  whole  period  never  for  a  single  day  neglected  the  former's  business ; 
whether  to  lead  and  hearten  up  the  ^  boys"  in  digging  potatoes, — at 
which  the  men  of  Clare  are  paiticularly  expert— or  in  reaping,  plough- 
ing, or  harrowing— or  keeping  the  sheep  in  a  clean  healthy  state— or 
tending  a  sick  cow,  or  driving  pigs  or  cattle  to  fair  or  market,  nothing 
could  exceed  Connor's  care,  success,  or  diligence.  It  was  as  if  every* 
thing  he  should  come  **  across"  would  thrive  after  him. 

Well,  you  may  be  sure  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough ;  and, 
before  the  twelve  months  were  out,  the  farmer  found  himself  much 
better  off  than  he  had  ever  been  before  ;  so  much  so,  that,  being  well 
assured  he  should  lose  his  right  hand  if  Connor  left  him,  he  determined 
at  almost  any  cost  to  keep  him.  So,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  came, 
the  farmer  told  him  he  could  not  on  any  account  part  with  him  ;  and, 
as  he  had  found  him  a  great  treasure  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  had 
determined  to  double  his  wages,  and  give  him  another  suit  of  clothes, 
if  he  would  stop  with  Mm  another  year.  ^  You  will  then,"  continued 
Fitzpatrick,  ^  have  thirty-six  guineas  in  your  pocket,  with  which  you 
can  go  back  comfortably  to  Clare,  and  be  a  snug  man  yourself ;  buy  a 
few  pigs  and  some  stock,  and  provide  much  better  than  you  could  now 
do  for  your  wife  and  family."  . 

The  proposal  was  altog^er  so  tempting  apd  flattering  to  the  poor 
fellow's  feelings,  that  be  willingly  agreed  ;  believing  also  that  Nelly 
would  highly  commend  him  could  she  be  present,  and  that  she  woula 
be  aUe  to  struggle  <»,  with  the  assistance  of  the  eldest  son,  Jemmy, 
whom  he  left  a  stput  boy  of  fifteen  ;  and,  the  arrangement  once  made, 
matters  Went  on  dluroughout  the  second  year  even  nnich  better  than  the 
first  All,  indee<l,  j^rospered  :  Fitzpatrick's  farm  improved  in  every 
way  ;  he  was  more  and  more  lucky  with  his  stock ;  and  his  fireside 
was  a  real  comfort  to  him, — ^for  Coanor  was  a  lively  fellow,  and  used 
to  keep  them  all  in  good  humour.  It  was  remarked,  also,  that  the 
mtttress's  temper  had  greatly  improved.  Moreover,  the  diildren 
were  ncugh^  fend  oi  him,  and  in  the  long  winter's  evenings  would 
crowd  about  him  to  listen  to  his  stories  ;  indeed,  he  had  a  good  stock 
of  them,  for  the  people  of  Clare  are  abundantly  suj^lied  with  amusing 
nanrativea,  and  tell  them  very  cleverly. 

At  last,  however,  the  day  drew  near  when  the  second  year  was  to 
end.     Hie  whole  household  grew   very  melancholy  at  the  thoughts 
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of  parting  with  CooDor  ;  and  indeed  Connor  himself  did  not  nrach 
like  the  thoughts  of  quitting,  though  he  felt  that  it  was  his  boundeo 
duty  to  return  and  take  care  of  hb  ovm  family.  Many  were  the  co- 
gitations of  Fitzpatrick  and  his  wife  ;  many  the  comparisons  drawD 
between  their  present  state,  and  what  they  were  before  Connor  cam& 
to  them;  and  the  end  of  it  aH  was,  a  determination  that  Connor 
should  not  leave  them  for  at  least  another  year,  if  they  could  possibly 
prevent  it.  So,  when  Connor*s  time  was  up,  the  former  once  more 
brought  forward  all  his  former  arguments  ;  and,  by  way  of  making 
them  as  tempting  as  possible,  told  him  if  he  would  consent  to  stay  only 
one  year  mare,  he  would  give  him  forty-eight  guineas ;  wl»ch,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  first  and  second  year's  wages,  and  another  suit  of  clothes, 
would  make  him  master  of  eighty  guineas  to  take  back  with  him  to  his 
wife  and  family  ;  and  enable  him  not  only  to  buy  stock,  but  purchase 
a  little  land,  and  become  happy  and  independent. 

Now,  although  Connor  had  many  misgivings,  as  I  have  said,  he 
eould  not  withstand  this  tempting  proposal.  He  consented  ;  though, 
as  he  then  and  afterwards  observed,  he  hoped  Gbd  would  foi^ve  him 
for  thus  keeping  so  long  and  far  away  from  those  who  might,  for  any- 
thing he  knew  to  the  contrary,  be  then  begging  potatoes  from  the 
neighbours.     However,  he  did  stop. 

Time  flew  quickly  on  ;  everything  proceeded  smoothly  and  fortu- 
nately. Fitzpatrick  added  to  his  house,  built  a  new  bam,  took  more  land, 
and  increased  his  stock  ;  he  was  becoming  a  rich  man  ;  and  therefore, 
seeing  and  feeling  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  Connor,  very  natural- 
ly determined  to  keep  him  another  year,  if  possible.  He  therefore  re- 
peated all  his  former  arguments,  not  forgetting  the  new  suit  of  clothes, 
and  concluded  the  whole  by  proposing  to  pay  him,  in  addition  to  the 
eighty  guineas  already  earned,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  which, 
as  he  rightly  observed,  would  enable  him  to  carry  back  with  him  the 
very  large  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds ! 

Great  indeed  was  Connor's  struggle,  and  never  was  a  poor  spalpeen 
more  sorely  tempted.  But  nature  had  by  this  time  asserted  her  right- 
ful claim,  and  fairly  got  the  better  of  money ;  and  so,  with  a  heart  full 
of  love  for  his  employer,  he  told  Fitzpatrick  it  was  all  in  vain  to  say 
more  upon  the  subject,  for  that  his  mind  was  made  upy  and  go  home  he 
would  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Neither  could  Fitzpatrick  blame  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  both  he  and 
his  wife  could  not  help  remarking  that  he  was  right ;  and,  seeing  his 
aflection  for  his  fanrily,  declared  they  would  not  willingly  keep  him  if 
they  could  ;  and  with  that,  they  prepared  to  part  the  following  day. 

On  rising  in  the  morning  it  was  pretty  evident  that  few  of  this  warm- 
hearted household  had  been  much  benefited  by  sleep  ;  most  of  them 
declared  they  had  not  had  a  wink ;  and,  indeed,  while  Connor  was  tumbling 
and  tossing  about  in  his  settle  bed,  he  could  not  but  observe  that  the 
farmer's  wife  had  not  retired  at  all,  but  had  been  occupied  the  chief 
part  of  the  night  in  baking  bread.  After  a  breakfast,  which  was  pass- 
ed in  silence,  all  rose  to  separate  ;  upon  which  the  worthy  farmer  took 
Connor  into  his  bedroom,  and  having  seated  himself  in  his  arm-chair, 
thus  addressed  him. 

*•  Connor,  y<m  have  served  me  well  and  faithfully,  and  as  I  have 
never  been  served  before,  for  the  space  of  three  years.  During  this 
time  i  hare  not   missed  a  single  halfpenny  in  our  reckonings,  nor 
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have  I  once  seen  the  sign  of  liquor  upon  you.  Tiie  little  trifles  you 
have  had  of  me  upon  account  of  your  coming  wages,  for  the  price  of 
the  tobacco,  or  such  like  matters,  I  will  not  deduct,  but  will  reckon 
all  with  you.  I  here,  therefore,  acknowledge  your  claim  upon  me 
for  eighty  guineas  ;  and,  indeed,  by  the  same  token,  well  do  I  know 
that  many  was  the  sixpence  you  spent  for  the  children ;  who,  poor 
things  !  will  greatly  miss  so  kind  a  friend  as  you  have  been  to  them. 
Troth,  Connor !"  exclaimed  the  farmer  with  emotion,  •*  I  hear  them 
sobbing  now ;  they  are  crying  their  hearts  out  for  you,"  and  while  the 
honest  man  uttered  these  words  he  turned  his  head  aside,  and  wiped 
a  tear  from  his  own  eye  with  the  back  of  his  hand  ;  but  recovering 
himself  immediately,  and  forcing  a  smile  upon  his  face,  he  continued, 
"  Connor,  there  is  no  use  speaking  too  much  upon  this  subject.  You 
should  know  our  hearts  by  this  time,  and  you  do  know  them  well ; 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  hearts  aad  eyes  have  their  own  ways  of 
talking,  and,  by  the  same  token,  any  one  may  perceive  that  yours  are 
as  busy  as  the  rest,  though  not  a  word  has  passed  over  your  lips.  We 
have  all  of  us  to  thank  you  for  services  and  friendship  ;  but  none  so 
much  as  myself." 

Here  the  tears,  which  had  been  gathering  in  Connor's  eyes,  fell 
and  fairly  ran  down  his  cheeks, — just  as  those  little  watercourses 
which  chDdren  are  so  fond  of  stopping  up,  break  their  bounds  when 
their  mimic  dams  have  been  overpowered. 

"Now  then,"  said  Pitzpatrick,  *<my  dear  boy,  enough  of  this; 
and  we  will  go  into  the  business  at  once.  You  have  confidence  in 
me,  Connor?" 

"  I  have,  sir, — every  confidence." 

•*  Will  you  then  be  advised  by  me  before  you  go  t" 

"  'Faith,  I  will ;  I  '11  not  go  agen  you  in  anything !" 

"  Well,  then  ;  if  I  engage  to  put  the  full  value  of  all  the  money  I 
owe  you  into  your  pocket  by  three  pieces  of  advice, — and  when 
you  get  home  you  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  so  sure 
and  certain  was  the  counsel  you  have  not  been  a  loser,  but  a  very 
great  gainer  by  it, — will  you  consent  to  take  them  instead  of  the 
money  t" 

This  was  a  puzzling  question,  and  seemed  to  alter  the  appearance 
of  matters  very  seriously.  Connor  had  often  heard  people  praised 
for  the  great  value  of  the  advice  they  gave  ;  he  had  been  told  of  very 
large  lumping  sums  put  into  lawyers'  hands  for  only  one  piece  of  ad- 
vice ;  and  he  had  heard  also  that  neither  kings  bor  queens,  nor  lords 
lieutenant,  could  get  on  with  their  business  a  single  day  without 
people  at  their  elbows  to  give  them  advice^  and  that  they  paid  them 
well  for  their  trouble ;  and  gave  them  gold  chains  to  wear  round  their 
necks,  and  new  garters  for  their  stockings,  and  ribands  and  stars  on 
their  coats,  and  I  don^t  know  what  besides.  He  had  often  thought 
Fitzpatrkk  equal  to  one  of  these  gentlemen.  He  had,  moreover,  a 
boundless  confidence  in  the  farmer's  honesty,  and  an  equal  reverence 
lor  his  wisdom ;  still  he  was  confounded ;  and,  after  pausing  a  while, 
exclaimed, 

•*  Why,  master,  I'm  fairly  bothered,"  and  then  attempting  to  burst 
into  an  awkward  sort  of  laugh,  added,  "  Oh,  I  see  now  how  it  all  is ! 
It 's  joking  with  me  you  are !  but  you  *re  welcome  to  that  same,  any- 
how.   And,  feix !  after  all,  maybe  it 's  better  to  be  joking  than  crying," 
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and  here  Cminor's  fisuse  exhil^ited  all  the  marks  of  that  extreme  state' 
of  doubtful  excitement  and  wonder,  which  so  often  characterize  iiis 
countrymen  when  placed  in  a  depth  which  their  naturally  sharp  wits- 
cannot  exactly  fathom. 

But  the  faimer  was  immovable.  He  pressed  his  arguments  with 
a  solemn  countenance,  and  soon  convinced  poor  Connor  that  he  was- 
never  more  serious. 

^  You  are  leaving  me,"  he  said,  <*  after  three  years'  service,  and  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  'money.  How  could  I  look  at  you^  and  defraad 
you  of  its  value  ?" 

**  But,  master,  dear,"  retorted  Connor,  "  how  will  I  be  able  to  look 
at  my  wife  and  children ;  and  they  perhaps,  nigh  hand  starvatioa 
itself;  and  axing  me  all  in  one  cry,  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  that  would 
spake  the  very  words  themselves,  '  Where  is  the  nooney  you  said  yoi» 
would  earn  for  jxs  in  Leinster  V  " 

To  which  Fitzpatrick  quickly  replied, 

*'  Cpnnor,  I  know  your  thoughts,  and  1 11  tell  yon  once  and  for  all, 
that  if  you  will  consent  to  take  my  three  pieces  of  adtigs,  you  will 
never  look  behind  you  so  long  as  you  live  ;  but  that  in  course  of  time 
you  and  your  fiunily  will  he  as  thriving  as  I  am*  I  tell  yQU  also,  that 
by  so  doing  you  will  reach  home  a  wealthier  man  than  if  I  had  count, 
ed  the  guineas  into  your  hand,  and  you  had  put  them  all  in  your  old 
leather  purse,  which  certainly  cannot  have  much  in  it  now  over  a  few 
shillings.  But  I  now  declare,  that  if  I  count  any  money  into  your 
hands  the  eharm  will  be  broken,  and  my  advice  not  be  worth  a  groat. 
You  must  take  the  advice,  or  you  may  repent  it  to  the  end  of  your 
days!" 

Still  did  Connor  heshate,  and  boggle  and  shuffle  with  his  feet,  and 
twirl  his  fingers,  and  look  up  to  the  raflers,  and  down  upon  the  floor, 
as  if  expecting  that  some  good  little  fairy,  or  nK>re  powerful  spirit, 
would  either  descend  or  ascend  to  his  relief.  He  had  actually  cross- 
ed himself  three  times,  and  begun  a  prayer ;  when,  happily,  Fitz- 
patrick,  who  was  determined  to  gain  bis  point,  hit  upon  a  line  of  ar- 
gument which  concluded  the  business. 

'*  Connor,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  looking  at  youv  and  know  all  that 
passes  within  you ;  more  than  that,  I  cannot  exactly  find  fault  with  you^ 
because  you  have  not  yet  heard  the  advice  I  mean  to  give  you,  nor  the 
argument  which  will  follow  it ;  but  I  will  give  you  the  argument  first ;. 
that  if  you  don't  think  proper  to  take  the  advice  (looking  earnestly  at 
him)  it  will,  I  believe,  be  so  taueh  the  worse  for  pou ;  and  now  I  will 
only  add,  that  when  you  get  home,  if  you  and  your  wife  and  iamily  are 
not  perfectly  satisfied  that  you  have  acted  right,  then  come  back,  and 
serve  noe  another  year,  and  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  pounds  over  what 
is  now  your  due." 

Whether  the  farmer  had  fidrly  **  bothered"  Connor,  or  the  poor 
fellow  found  it  quite  in  vain  to  contend  against  such  odds  any 
longer;  or  that  he  had  an  undefined  hope  and  impression  that  il 
would  be  better  to  submit,  and  go  home  with  Fitzpatrick's  advice  in 
his  head,  rather  than  eighty  guineas  in  his  purse  ;  or  that  a  strange 
kind  of  fear  had  sprung  up  in  his  breast,  whispering  the  merits  of 
expediency^  and  that  it  might  be  most  advisable  to  avoid  eomeihing 
wjTse^  no  one  can  now  tell ;  for  Connor  himself  used  afterwards  to 
say,  Uiat  he  had  never  in  all  his  born  dajrs  been  in  such  a  strange 
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kind  of  a  bewilderment  ''  Indeed,"  he  would  add  in  a  low  Toice, 
*'  what  I  thought  of  the  business  was  this,  that  maybe  the  d — ^l  might 
have  crept  inside  Fitzpatrick's  waistcoaty  and  that  I'd  best  get  clear  of 
the  house,  at  any  rate  !" 

So,  when  the  farmer  had  done  speaking,  Connor  submitted  at  once, 
and  declared  that  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  that  he  would  **  take  the 
ADViCB  in  the  name  of  God  !  and  that  he  was  ready  to  leave  the 
money  behind  him,  and  rise  clone  mtt  of  the  business.** 

With  that  the  farmer's  eyes  glistened  with  joy ;  ajad*  taking  Con. 
nor  by  the  hand,  he  told  him  to  sit  down  upon  a  chair  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  turn  his  face  to  the  east,  and  hearken  attentively  to  what  he 
should  hear. 

**  And  now,  mind,"  added  the  farmer,  *•  if  you  don't  follow  my 
words  exactly,  or  if  you  disobey  the  least  particle  of  my  advice,  mind, 
I  think  you'll  suffer  for  your  disobedience  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
you  strictly  adhere  to  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  you  will  not  only 
be  a  thriving  man,  but  one  of  the  happiest  among  all  your  ne^hbours. 
Are  you  ready  ?" 

**Iam,"  said  Connor  ;  *•  begin." 

**  Not  till  you've  kissed  this  mass-book,"  said  the  farmer. 

**  Reach  it  me  here,  and  TU  kiss  it,"  said  Connor.  "  Now  are  you 
satisfied,  master  ?" 

**  I  am,"  said  the  farmer  ;  '^  but  you  must  not  call  me  master  any 
more,  for  you  will  soon  be  your  own  master,  and  have  men  to  dig  your 
potatoes  for  you,  as  you  and  others  have-  dug  mine.  And  now  sit 
quite  steady,  Connor,  and  shut  your  eyes,  that  you  may  not  lose  a 
syllable." 

So  Connor  sat  still,  and  shut  his  eyes,  while  the  farmer  began. 

'*  Now,  then,  I  will  proceed  upon  the  business  at  once.  You  have 
fairly  surrendered  all  claim  for  the  wages  which  were  your  rightful 
due ;  and,  instead  of  the  money,  you  are  content  to  receive  as  full 
payment  and  satisfaction,  tbrbs  fibces  of  advice.     Is  it  so  f 

"  It  is,"  said  Conner  ;  adding,  however,  to  himself,  ^*  I  wish  I  was 
well  an  my  road.** 

*•  The  three  pieces  of  advice  that  I  have  now,  therefore,  to  give 
you,  are  these.     Mind  and  remember !" 

**  Never  fear,"  said  Connor  ;  "  Til  not  lose  a  word." 

**  FiEST. — As  you  travel  homewardsy  never  step  out  of  the  comtnan 
roady  nor  attempt  to  make  any  short  cuts^  or  cross  any  fields  by  way  of 
lessening  your  distance. 

**Do  you  hear  ?"  said  the  farmer. 

*•  I  do,"  said  Connor  ;  "  I  have  it  every  word  ;  and,  (added  he  to 
himself,)  bad  luck  to  me  if  ever  I  heard  such  a  piece  of  nonsense  !" 

**  Are  you  ready  again  ?"  said  the  former. 

"  I  am,"  said  Connor.    "  Go  on." 

''Sbcomdlt. — Whenever  you  have  occasion  to  stop  at  any  sheebeenor 
farm-house  you  do  ndl  know-particularly  at  night — lo(^  well  about 
you ;  and  if  you  should  happen  to  see  that  the  owner  of  the  house  is  an 
old  nuin^  and  the  mistress  young  and  handsome^  away  with  you  as  soon 
as  you  can  !    But  do  not  lie  dawn,  or  sleep  a  wink  in  that  house. 

"  Have  you  got  this  by  heart  V*  said  the  farmer. 

'*  I  have  it  clane  off, "  said  Connor ;  adding  to  himself.  •*  Bad  luck 
to  me  ;  but  Tm  done,  anyhow !" 

"  Are  you  ready  again  7"  oried  the  fanner. 
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«  I  am,"  cried  Connor.     *«  Go  on,  in  the  name  of  Crod  f" 

**  In  the  thted  and  last  place. — Never  do  anything  in  a  hurry 
ai  fdehty  thai  you  might  not  he  sorry  for  the  folkwmg  morning. 

*«  Have  you  got  this  ?"  said  the  farmer. 

"  I  have,"  said  Connor  ;  adding,  however,  to  himself,  "  I  wish  I 
could  get  a  customer  for  my  bar  gains,  and  Pd  sell  them  cheap." 

However,  there  was  no  drawing  back  now.  The  hook  had  been 
kissed — not  upon  the  thumb,  but  the  black  leather  itself.  The  con- 
tract had  been  made  and  ratified  ;  and  Connor  rose  up,  and  prepared 
to  go,  yet  certainly  with  feelings  greatly  altered  both  towards  the 
farmer,  and  even  his  wife  and  children. 

Upon  rejoining  them,  perhaps  these  feelings  were  augitiented  in 
bitterness  by  seemg  that  they  had  no  longer  any  sorrow  in  their  faces  ; 
but  that  they  were  slily  winking  at  each  other ;  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  How  well  we  have  humbugged  that  Clare  spalpeen!" 

^  Well,  master  and  mistress,  and  Miss  Eliza  dear,  and  Matty,  and 
Master  James,  and  Neddy,  and  the  rest  of  yees,  good-b'ye  to  yees  all,*' 
said  Connor,  ••  and  may  the  Lord  prosper  ye  !  I  wish  ye  all  well  ;" 
and,  turning  to  the  farmer,  he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  '*  If  you  have  de* 
ceived  a  poor  man,  that  did  his  best  for  you  day  and  night  for  three 
years,  may  the  heavenly  Father  forgive  you  /"  and  with  that  Connor 
sprung  to  the  door,  rather  anxious  to  escape,  as  it  might  appear,  while 
escape  was  in  his  power  :  but,  just  as  he  had  got  over  the  threshold, 
the  farmer,  who  was  a  strong-built  active  man,  leaped  afler  him,  as  a 
cat  would  afler  a  mouse  ;  and,  seizing  the  poor  fellow  by  the  collar  of 
his  coat,  pulled  him  back  into  the  middle  of  the  kitchen. 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  while  Connor,  much  terrified,  called 
out,  "  O  murder  I  murder  !  what  more  do  you  want  of  me  at  all  T  O 
master  dear  !  haven't  I  given  in  to  all  your  ways  entirely  ?  Haven't 
I  agreed  to  all  your  proposals,  and  done  your  bidding  as  you  desired  ? 
Let  me  go  now — ^let  me  go,  in  the  name  of  God !"  * 

With  that  the  farmer,  and  the  mistress,  and  all  the  children  went  on 
laughing  till  the  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks,  while  Connor  stood  more 
bewildered  than  ever,  in  the  midst  of  them. 

**  And,  do  you  think,"  exclaimed  the  farmer,  when  he  could  catch 
his  breath ;  •*  do  you  think  the  mistress  and  I  would  let  you  go  with- 
out a  bit  of  bread  to  eat  upon  your  journey  ?  The  sup  you  may  get 
anywhere,  even  at  a  spring  of  clear  water  when  no  milk  is  to  be 
had  ;  but  the  bite  is  not  always  ready,  and  might  fail  you.  The  mis- 
tress could  not  sleep  last  night ;  so  she  got  up,  and  told  me  she  would 
make  two  of  the  best  loaves  she  ever  baked  in  her  life.  Look  at 
them  ;  here  they  are — a  big  one,  and  a  little  one.  The  big  ooe  is 
for  you  to  carry  under  your  arm,  and  will  last  you  for  food  during 
the  journey,  if  you  can  get  no  better  ;  and  the  little  one  you  are  to 
carry  in  your  coat. pocket,  and  give  to  your  wife  when  you  get  home, 
with  the  mistress's  love.  She  will  do  well  to  take  a  pattern  from  it, 
because  we  believe  the  Clare  people  cannot  make  the  likes  of  it.  Stay, 
man  alive  !  let  me  slide  the  little  loaf  into  your  pocket.  There,  now ! 
it  is  all  right,  and  a  good  fit.  Give  it  a  stitch,  Norry,"  said  he  to 
his  wife.     **  Connor  might  tumble  down,  and  then  the  loaf  would   be 

"  *  It  iB  with  reluctance  I  have  introduced  these  words,  as  it  may  appear  im. 
proper  and  irreverent  to  do  so ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  onhr  assore  my 
readers  that  it  is  an  expression  constantly  in  the  months  of  the  people. 
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spoiled  io  the  dirt."  So  it  wiw  stitched  in.  «  Now,  then,  just  take  the 
big  loaf  in  your  fist,  •  and  don't  be  afraid  of  it,  for  a  better  one  was 
never  baked  but  once." 

This  was  a  friendly  act ;  and  such  an  unexpected  kindness  at  parting 
much  relieved  the  poor  fellow's  heart;  so,  turning  round,  he  bade  them 
all  farewell  with  more  feeling  and  cordiality  than  he  had  done  before ; 
and,  attended  by  the  blessings  and  good  wishes  of  the  whole  family,  he 
set  out  with  lighter  spirits  upon  his  journey. 

The  various  adventures  which  befel  Connor  on  the  road  we  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our  readers. 


NATIONAL  SONGS.     No.  I. 

BT  MBS.  GOBE. 

Lo !  the  dread  cannon's  opening  bray — 

Lo !  the  startled  archers  yield ! — 
The  Black  Prince  wins  his  spurs  to-day, 

But  King  Edward  wins  the  field. 
'Twas  at  Cresst,  boys !    Did  ye  never  hear 

That  name  of  old  renown  ? 
*Tis  one  of  the  jewels  bright  and  clear. 
That  gem  our  English  crown ! 
Then  on ! — for  home  and  freedom,  on  ! 

On  for  the  leopards  three  ! 
Each  man  of  us  is  Old  England's  son. 
And  our  cry  is  **Libertt  !" 

Lo !  horse  to  horse,  and  lance  to  lance, 

The  serry'd  ranks  appear, 
To  fight  the  proudest  hosts  of  France 

With  Harry  Lancaster. 
'Twas  at  Aoincourt  !    Did  ye  never  hear 

'Iliat  name  of  old  renown  7 
'TIS  one  of  the  jewels  bright  and  clear 

That  gem  our  British  crown ! 
Then  on ! — ^for  home,  &c. 

The  Bourbon  proud  with  his  yelping  pack 

Swept  the  earth  from  north  to  south. 
Till  old  Marlborough  came  and  drove  them  back. 

With  their  boastings  in  their  mouth. 
'Twas  at  Blenheim,  ^ys !    Did  ye  never  hear 

That  name  of  old  renown  ? 
'Tis  one  of  Uie  jewels,  bright  and  dear, 

That  gem  our  English  crown ! 
Thep  on  ! — for  home,  &c. 

Proud,  proud  the  day,  when  the  Victory  bore 

On  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain ; 
Yet  our  laurels  droop'd,  for  a  hero's  gore 

Ting'd  them  with  withering  stain. 
^Twas  at  TaAFALOAR !    Did  ye  never  hear 

That  name  of  bright  renown  ? 
'TIS  one  of  the  jeweb,  bright  and  clear, 

That  gem  our  British  crown ! 
Then  on !— for  home,  dte. 
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With  wsTcringr  &te,  now  won,  now  lost. 

Oar  fight  o^  fiffhts  sped  on ; 
fiat  'twas  con  at  last,  for  cor  gallant  host 

Was  led  by  Wellington ! 
Twas  at  Waterloo  !    Did  ye  never  hear 

That  name  of  fiesh  renown  ? 
*Tis  one  of  the  jewels^  bright  and  clear. 

That  gem  our  British  crown ! 
Then  on ! — ^for  home,  &c. 


RAMBLES  AMONG  THE  RIVERS. 

BT  CHASLES  MACXAT. 


THE  THAMES  AND  HIS  TRIBUTARIES. 

The  Thames  at  Hampton  Coort. — ^The  Rape  of  the  Lock.— Magnificence  of 
Wolsey.— The  loves  of  Lord  Surrey  and  the  fair  Qeraldine.— Royal  Inhabitants 
of  Hampton  Court— -A  Cook's  Philosophy.— The  Picture  Gallery.— The  Maze. 

Thb  lover  of  poetry,  as  he  sails  from  Kingston  to  Hampton  Court, 
will  not  fail  to  remember,  that  upon  these  waters  Pope  has  laid  the 
scene  of  his  beautiful  *^  Rape  of  the  Lock."    It  was  here, 

**  While  melting  masic  stole  along  the  sky,'* 

that  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor,  the  Belinda  of  the^song,  was  rowed  in  her 
gilded  barge,  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely,  with  her  fair  nymphs  and  well- 
dressed  youths  around  her,  and  the  ^  adventurous  Baron"  Lord  Petre, 
already  planning  the  larceny  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  fair  one 
and  her  family,  but  which,  adorned  by  the  luxuriant  fiemcy  of  the  poet, 
was  the  means  of  giving  such  delight  to  all  the  world  besides.  Since 
that  time,  the  Thames  at  Hampton  has  been  a  haunted  spot,  sacred  to 
the  sylphs  and  all  the  bright  militia  of  the  sky.  For  their  invention 
Pope  is  entitled  to  greater  credit  than  he  has  ever  yet  received ;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  own  assertion,  and  the  acquiescence  of  Johnson 
and  other  critics,  who  did  not  know  Grerman,  he  borrowed  nothing  but 
their  names  from  the  Rosicrucians, — a  fiict  of  which  any  one  will  be 
convinced  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  *^  Chiave  del  Gnbmetto 
del  Cahaliert  Borrii^  or  the  philosophical  romance,  **  The  Count  de 
Gabalis,"  by  the  Abb6  de  Villars. 

The  scenery  upon  both  shores  of  the  Thames  is  here  truly  beauti- 
ful. Cardinal  Wolsey  saw  and  became  enamoured  of  it,  when  it  had 
nothing  but  its  own  natural  charms  to  recommend  it,  and  resolved 
to  fix  his  permanent  abode  among  scenes  so  lovely.  While  yet  the 
manor  of  Hampton  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Wolseyi  whose  attendance  upon  the  King  at  Hanworth  drew 
him  frequently  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  must  have  constantly 
passed  it  on  his  way  to  Esher,  a  place  which  belonged  to  his  bishop- 
rick  of  Winchester,  took  a  liking  to  the  spot,  and  chose  it  as  the 
future  site  of  the  finest  palace  that  had  ever  yet  been  erected  in 
England.  He  took  a  lease  of  the  manor,  which  extended  at  that 
time  from  Ditton  to  Walton,  on   the   Surrey  shore,  and  included 
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Hampton,  part  of  Hanwortb,  TeddiogtODt  and  Hounsbw  Heatb,  in 
BAidcUesex,  from  the  Prior  of  St.  JohDy  and  begon  his  magnificent 
building  in  the  year  1515.  He  had  been  upwards  of  ten  years  em- 
ployed upon  it,  when  the  vastnoss  of  the  design  began  to  excite  the 
admiratioa  and  envy  of  all  who  beheld  it.  His  enemies  took  occa- 
sbn  of  the  remarks  that  were  universally  made  to  stir  up  the  jea- 
lousy  of  the  King  against  his  minister ;  and  Henry  asked  hkn  why 
be  had  buflt  a  palace  so  fiur  surpassing  any  of  those  bdk>ngiBg  to  his 
sovereign.  The  Cardiual,  pron^  at  an  expedient,  but  ever  princely, 
replied,  that  he  was  merely  trying  to  construct  a  residence  worthy 
to  be  given  to  a  King  of  England.  The  wrath  of  die  tjrrant  was 
appeased,  and  in  exchange  for  the  magnificent  gift  he  gave  Wolsey 
permission  to  reside  in  the  royal  manor  and  |Mdaoe  ^  Richmond. 
Wolsey,  however,  continued  to  reside  occasionally  in  that  part  of  the 
palace  of  Hampton  Court  which  was  already  built ;  for  Hairy  knew 
too  well  the  fine  taste  of  the  Cardinal  in  architecture  to  permit  any 
meaner  hand  to  complete  what  he  had  begun.  Although  he  thus  lived 
in  the  palace  as  a  mere  tenant,  he  was  in  most  respects  as  much  its 
master  as  if  it  still  remained  his  own.  It  was  here  he  gave  his  magni- 
ficent festivals,  and  particularly  that  great  one  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dors,  of  which  so  minute  an  account  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
Cavendish,  a  gentleman  of  his  household,  and  his  biographer.  Thefes. 
tival  was  given  in  the  year  1528,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  solemn  peace 
between  England,  France,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  am. 
bassadors  were  successively  entertained  at  Greenwich,  Liondon,  Rich- 
mond,  Hampton,  and  Windsor.  The  King  entertained  them  at  Green- 
wich,-—the  £x)rd  Mayor  in  London, — the  King  agam  at  his  park  in 
RicluBond,  and  Wolsey  at  Hampton  Court.  The  reception  they  met 
fiFom  Wolsey  was  by  far  the  moat  magnificent.  The  account  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  minute  and  accurate  historian,  gives  ns  a  grand  idea 
of  the  power  and  splendour  of  that  proud  churchman.  The  rich  hang. 
ings  of  arras,  the  massive  silver  and  gold  plate,  the  regiments  of  tall 
yeomen  in  gay  liveries  that  waited  upon  the  guests, — the  glare  of  the 
torches,  the  costliness  and  excellence  of  the  wmes,  the  savour  of  the 
meats,  and  the  superabundance  of  everything,  are  all  set  forth  very  elo. 
qneatly  by  honest  old  Stowe.  who  seems  to  have  imagined  that  no  feast 
ever  given  in  the  workl  before  could  have  equalled  the  Cardinal's. 
After  describing  all  these  things  in  a  style  and  language  of  most  agree* 
able  roughness  and  simplicity,  he  continues,  *'  the  tfumpets  were 
blowen  to  warn  to  supper ;  the  officers  discreetly  conducted  these  no- 
blemen from  their  chambers  into  the  chamber  where  they  should  sup, 
and  caused  them  there  to  sit  downe ;  and  that  done,  their  service  came 
uppe  in  such  abundance,  both  costly  and  fiiU  of  subtleties,  and  with 
such  a  pleasant  noise  of  instruments  of  music,  that  the  Frenchmen  (as 
it  seemed)  were  rapte  into  a  heavenly  paradise.  The  Cardinall  was 
not  yet  come,  but  the^  were  all  merrie  and  pleasant.  Before  the  sec* 
end  course,  the  Cardmall  came  in  booted  and  spurred,  all  sodainly 
amongst  them,  and  bade  them  '  ProfaceT  (much  good  may  it  do  you  !) 
at  whose  coming  there  was  a  great  joye,  with  rising  everie  man  from 
his  place.  The  Cardinall  caused  them  to  sit  still  and  keep  their 
roomes ;  and,  being  in  his  apparell  as  he  rode,  called  for  a  chaire  and 
sat  in  the  midst  of  the  high  table.  Anone  came  up  the  second 
course,  With  00  many  dishes,  subtleties,  and  devicei^,  above  a  hundred 
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in  number,  which  were  of  so  goodly  proportion  and  costlie,  that  I  think 
the  Frenchmen  never  saw  the  like.  The  wonder  was  no  less  than  it 
was  worthie  indeed.  There  were  castles,  with  images  the  same  as  in . 
Paul's  church,  for  the  quantity  as  well  counterfeited  as  the  painter 
should  have  painted  it  on  a  cloth  or  wall.  There  were  beasts,  birds,  and 
personages,  most  lively  made  and  counterfeited,  some  fighting  with 
swords,  some  with  guns  and  cross-bowes,  some  vaulting  and  leaping, 
some  dancing  with  ladies,  some  on  horses  in  complete  hamesse,  jotistuig 
with  long  and  sharp  speares,  with  many  more  devices.  Among  all 
other  was  a  chess-board  made  of  spiced  plate,,  with  men  thereof  the 
same ;  and  for  the  good  proportion,  and  because  the  Frenchmen  be 
verie  expert  in  that  play,  my  Lord  Cardinall  gave  the  same  to  a  gentle- 
man of  France,  commanding  there  should  be  made  a  goodlie  case  for 
the  preservation  thereof  in  all  haste,  that  he  might  convey  the  same  in- 
to his  countrey.  Then  took  my  lord  a  bowl  of  gold  filled  with  ippo- 
crass,  and  putting  off  his  cappe,  said, '  I  drink  to  the  King  my  sovereign 
lord,  and  next  unto  the  King  your  master,'  and  therewith  drank  a  good 
draught.  And  when  he  had  done,  he  desired  the  grand  master  to 
pledge  him,  cup  and  all,  the  which  was  well  worth  &ve  hundred  marks, 
and  so  caused  all  the  lords  to  pledge  these  two  royal  princes.  Then 
went  the  cups  so  merriely  about,  that  many  of  the  Frenchmen  were 
fain  to  be  led  to  their  beds." 

In  less  than  two  short  years  afterwards,  what  a  change  canoe  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  minister  I  To  quote  again  the  words  of  the  same 
historian,  Wolsey,  being  in  disgrace,  left  London,  and  having  no  house 
of  his  own  to  go  to,  <*  rode  straight  to  Bsher,  which  is  a  house  belong, 
ing  to  the  bishoprick  of  Winchester,  not  far  from  Hampton  Court, 
where  my  lord  and  his  family  continued  for  the  space  of  three  or  four 
weekes  without  either  beds,  sheetes,  table-clothes,  or  dishes  to  eate 
their  meate  in,  or  wherewith  to  buye-  anie.  Howbeit  there  was 
good  provision  of  victual,  and  of  beer  and  wine ;  but  my  lord  was 
compelled  of  necessitie  to  borrowe  of  Master  Artindel,  and  of  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  plate  and  dishes  both  to  drinke  and  eate  his  meate 
m. 

It  was  then  when,  to  use  his  own  words  to  his  attached  servants  who 
thronged  around  him,  *'  he  had  nothing  left  him  but  the  bare  clothes  on 
his  b^k,"  that  he  first  began  to  be  really  convinced  that 

**  He  had  touch'd  the  hi|rhest  point  of  all  hia  greatness. 
And  from  the  full  mendian  of  his  glory 
Was  hastening  to  his  setting,  and  to  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 
No  man  to  see  him  more  !'* 

Wolsey  was  again  taken  into  favour,  and  again  disgraced,  and  died 
before  the  palace  was  completed.  Henry  continued  the  work  with 
great  vigour,  and  was  always  much  attached  to  the  place.  He  took 
a  sort  of  dislike  to  it  af^er  the  death  of  his  favourite  wife,  the  Lady 
Jane  Seymour,  who  expired  within  its  walls  two  days  after  giving 
birth  to  fcng  Edward  the  Sixth.  With  more  grief  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  mere  an  animal,  he  could  not  bear  to  look 
at  the  palace  for  several  weeks,  and  retired  to  mourn  his  loss  in 
private,  clinging  pertinaciously  to  the  garments  of  sable,  and  re- 
fosing  to  be  comforted.  But  the  fit  soon  wore  off;  he  found  himself 
another  wife,  in  the  person  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  <<  a  great  Flanders 
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mare,"  as  he  called  her ;  a  compliment  which  she  might  have  returned 
with  as  much  elegance,  and  with  more  justice,  by  calling  him  a ''  great 
English  hog."  He  never  tired  of  her,  for  the  good  reason  that  he 
always  hated  her.  She  was  allowed  to  reside  at  Hampton  Court,  until  all 
the  preparations  were  made  for  her  divorce,  when  the  King,  according 
to  Stowe,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  her,  **  caused  her  to  remove  to  Rich, 
mond,  persuading  her  it  should  be  more  for  her  health  and  pleasure, 
by  reason  of  the  clear  and  open  air  there." 

His  next  Queen,  Catherine  Howard,  was  for  awhile  judged  wor- 
thy  to  appear  at  his  festivals  in  Hampton  Court ;  but,  being  anjrthing 
but  a  discreet  woman,  and  her  husband  growing  tired  of  her,  she  was 
divorced  by  the  most  summary  of  all  divorces, — ^the  executioner's 
knife.  The  new  Queen,  Catherine  Parr,  was  married  in  a  very  short 
time  afterwards,  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicings  at  Hampton  Court 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  July,  1543 ;  and  from  that  period  to 
the  death  of  Henry,  the  palace  was  a  constant  scene  of  gaiety. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  festivals  that  the  poetic  Earl  of  Surrey  first 
became,  or  thought  himself,  enamoured  of  the  (air  Geraldine,  whose 
name  is  almost  as  famous  in  connection  with  his,  as  that  of  Laura  with 
the  amorous  Petrarch's.  In  his  description  and  praise  of  his  love  he 
says, 

«'  Foster'd  she  was  with  milk  of  Irish  breast ; 

Her  sire  an  earl — her  dame  of  princes*  blood. 
From  tender  years  in  Britain  dotli  she  rest 

With  kynge's  child,  where  tasteth  costly  food, 
Honsdon  did  first  present  her  to  mine  eyne, 

Bright  is  her  hue,  and  Geraldine  she  bight : 
Hampton  me  taught  to  wish  her  first  for  mine." 

The  story  of  the  great  love  entertained  by  this  agreeable  poet  and 
accomplished  gentleman  for  the  beautiful  Grcraldine  has  been  much 
commented  on,  and  forms  a  romantic  episode  in  his  unfortunate  life. 
It  would  be  much  more  romantic  if  it  were  true  as  tradition  has 
handed  it  down  to  us.  He  is  said  to  have  written  her  name  and 
some  amorous  verses  upon  a  window  at  Hampton  Court, — to  have 
excited  thereby  the  jealousy  of  the  King, — and  finally  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  scafifold  from  that,  among  many  other  causes.  The 
name  of  the  lady  whom  he  has  celebrated  was  for  a  long  time  un* 
known,  until  Horace  Walpole  proved  that  she  was  the  Lady  Eliza, 
beth  Fitzgerald,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Eildare,  and  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour  of  the  Princess  Marv.  When  Surrey  first  saw  her, 
he  was  a  married  man,  living  afiectionately  with  his  wife,  and  the 
feir  Geraldine  was  a  mere  child  of  thirteen  years  of  age.  Surrey 
himself  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  that  he  has  celebrated  her  in  the 
tenderest  amorous  poetry.  Whether  he  loved  her  is  quite  another 
question.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Surrey's  great  master  in 
the  art  of  poetry  was  Petrarch,  whom  he  devoutly  and  enthusiastic- 
ally studied  ;  and  that  eflTectually  to  imitate  him,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  have  a  lady-love,  upon  whose  imagmary  coldness  or 
sli^ts  he  might  pour  out  the  whole  flow  of  his  amorous  versifica- 

There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  his  attachment,  if 
the  name  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  mere  conceit,  ever  went  beyond 
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this,  or  was  aDything  more  than  admiration,  sedulously  encouraged 
for  (he  sake  of  rhyming.  Cowley,  who  was  never  in  love  but  once, 
and  then  had  not  resolution  enough  to  tell  his  passion,  thought  him- 
self bound,  as  a  true  poet,  to  pay  some  homage  at  the  shrine,  and 
published  **  The  Mistress,"  a  collection  of  amorous  poems,  addressed 
to  an  imaginary  beauty.  Something  of  the  same  kind  was  the  much- 
talked-of  love  of  Surrey  for  the  young  Geraldine.  She  was  married 
in  her  fifteenth  year  to  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  but  Surrey  continued 
to  rhyme,  without  ofiending  either  his  own  wife,  or  the  lady's  hus- 
band,— a  circumstance  which  serves  to  show  that  the  persons  most 
concerned  were  fully  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  asse^ 
tion  that  Henry  VIII.  took  any  jealousy  or  dislike  to  Surrey  on  ac- 
count of  it  is  quite  unfounded.  The  noble  poet  first  saw  the  Lady 
Greraldine  in  1541.  In  the  following  year,  so  high  was  he  in  his 
sovereign's  favour,  that  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Grarter.  On 
the  invasion  of  France  in  1544  by  Henry,  the  vanguard  of  the  army 
was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Surrey's  father,  while 
Surrey  himself  was  appointed  to  the  honourable  post  of  Manfaal  of 
England. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  he  was  made  commander  of  Gtiisnes, 
and  afterwards  of  Boulogne ;  in  which  latter  post,  in  consequence  of  a 
panic  terror  among  his  men,  he  was  defeated  by  the  French.  It  was 
this  circumstance,  and  not  his  pretended  love  for  Geraldine,  that  first 
lessoned  the  good  opinion  which  his  sovereign  entertained  of  him. 
The  real  cause  of  his  condemnation  and  death  has  not  been  very 
clearly  ascertained ;  but  it  is  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  Henr3r'8  jea- 
lousy of  him  in  the  matter  of  Greraldine  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  it. 

Edward  YI.  often  resided  at  Hampton  Court.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  much  attached  to  him,  being  proud  that 
their  village  was  the  birth-place  of  the  King.  When  there  was  a  ru- 
mour that  the  Protector,  Somerset,  entertained  a  design  to  seize  his 
person,  they  armed,  unsolicited,  for  his  defence ;  a  proof  of  their  de- 
votion, which  Edward  strove  lo  repay  by  relieving  them  from  the 
inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  the  royal  chase,  which  inclosed  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  and  which  had  been  formed  in  the  latter 
S^rs  of  his  father's  life,  when  he  was  old  and  fat,  and  unable  to  ride 
fsur  ih  search  of  his  sport.  Mary  and  her  husband,  Philip,  passed 
their  honeymoon  at  Hampton  Court,  and  afterwards  gave  a  grand  en- 
tertainment to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  presumptive  heiress  to  the 
crown.  Elizabeth,  on  her  accession,  also  resided  occasionally  at 
Hampton  Court ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  Shakspeare  made  his 
very  first  appearance 'on  any  stage  before  her,  in  a  little  apartment 
of  the  palace  set  apart  for  theatrical  representations. 

In  the  reign  of  James,  Hampton  Court  was  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  celebrated  conference  on  faith  and  discipline,  between  the  divines 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Puritans,  and  in  which  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  baptism,  tiie  ring  in  marriage,  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and 
the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  were  severally  attacked  by  the  one, 
and  defended  by  the  other  party.  James  presided,  to  his  own  great  de- 
light, x>ver  their  deliberations,  and  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the 
Church  of  England,  that  he  was  declared  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  be  a  man  who  delivered  his  judgments  by  the  special  assist- 
ance of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
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During  the  prevalanoe  of  a  severe  plague  in  London,  Charles  I. 
and  his  fkmilj  took  refuge  in  this  palace,  where  it  was  thought  the 
air  was  more  wholesome  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  Fifteen 
years  afterwards  he  was  driven  here  by  a  pest  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion, the  riotous  apprentices  of  the  capital.  In  the  year  1647,  this 
place  became,  for  a  third  time,  his  temporary  prison  for  a  few  months, 
prior  to  his  unfbrtunate  escape  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  an  event  which 
associates  this  building  with  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  'British 
history. 

After  the  execution  of  the  King,  Cromwell  occasionally  resided 
here.  The  Long  Parliament  had  issued  their  orders  for  the  sale  of 
the  house  and  grounds ;  but  the  order  was  stayed,  and  it  was  voted 
as  a  residence  for  the  Lord  Protector.  Here,  in  1657,  his  daught^, 
Mary,  was  married  to  the  Lord  Palconbridge ;  and  here,  also,  in  the 
year  succeeding,  his  favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  Claypole,  expired,  to  the 
great  grief  of  her  sire.  • 

At  the  Restoration,  Hampton  Court  was  given,  as  a  ^reward,  to  the 
great  instrument  of  that  event,  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  He  wisely 
accepted  a  sum  of  money  instead  of  a  palace,  which  he  had  not  re- 
venues sufficient  to  inhabit  in  becoming  state,  and  the  place  once 
more  reverted  to  the  Crown.  Charles  II.,  and  his  brother,  both  occa* 
sionally  visited  Hampton,  and  resided  in  it  for  months  at  a  time  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  that  the  palace  again 
acquired  the  importance  which  it  had  in  some  measure  lost  since  the 
days  of  the  eighth  Henry. 

William  III.  and  his  illustrious  consort  were  alike  partial  to  this 
residence  ;  and  under  their  superintendence  various  alterations  weie 
made  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Three  of  the  old 
courts  built  by  WoUey,  wore  pulled  down,  the  present  state-rooms  and 
staircases  were  erected,  and  the  pleasure-sardens  laid  out  in  the  Dutch 
style,  with  the  long  canal,  to  put  his  Majesty  in  mind  of  his  native 
country.  The  canal  is  forty  feet  broad,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
length ;  and,  were  it  not  quite  so  straight  as  the  Dutch  taste  imperatively 
commands,  would  be  a  very  pleasing  object  in  view  from  the  gardens. 
In  this  favourite  residence,  William,  as  is  well  known,  met  his  death. 
He  was  riding  from  Kensington  to  Hampton  Court ;  and  when  he 
had  arrived  in  his  own  grounds,  his  horse  stumbled,  and  the  King  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  with  such  violence  as  to  fracture  his  collar-boue. 
Being  of  a  weakened  constitution,  he  died  from  the  efiects  of  the  ac- 
cident fifteen  days  afterwards.  The  spot  in  the  gardens  is  still  shown 
where  his  horse  stumbled. 

Queen  Anne  spent  much  of  her  time  in  this  palace,  where,  according 
to  Pope,  she  sometimes  took  counsel,  and  sometimes  tea.  Pope  him« 
self  was  a  frequent  visiter  to  the  gardens,  where  he  used  to  amuse 
himself  in  walking  about  for  hours  at  a  time,  sometimes  alone,  and 
sometimes  in  company  with  an  agreeable  maid  of  honour,  Miss  Lepel, 
afterwards  Lady  Hervey. 

George  I.  gave  several  grand  entertainments  here,  and  had  plays 
performed  for  the  amusement  of  his  visiters.  George  II.  had  similar 
tastes  ;  and,  in  the  year  1718,  caused  Wolsey'e  grand  ball  to  be  fitted 
up  as  a  theatre,  for  the  performance  of  Shakspeare's  pla3rs.  Among 
others,  it  is  recorded  that  *«  Henry  VIII.'*  showing  the  fall  of  Wolsey, 
was  enacted  by  the  express  command  of  his  Majesty.  During  the 
life.tinie  of  thb  monarch  he  allowed  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
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the  father  of  George  III.  to  reside  occasioDally  at  Hampton  Court 
George  HI.  was  more  partial  to  Windsor ;  and,  though  he  visited 
Hampton,  never  slept  in  it*  It  has  never  since  been  honoured  by  the 
residence  of  the  Kings  of  England.  William  IV.»  when  Duke  of 
Clarence,  was  appointed  ranger  of  Bushy  Park  adjoining,  in  1707, 
and  steward  of  the  honour  ;  and  the  former  office  is  still  held  by  his 
widow,  the  Dowager  Queen  Adelaide,  who  has  a  pretty  residence  in 
the  Park* 

Thanks  to  the  liberality  and  kind  feeling  of  the  Government,  the 
palace,  with  its  pictorial  treasures,  is  open  five  days  in  the  week,  for 
the  inspection  of  the  public.  Three  pleasant  hours  were  those  which 
we  passed  in  the  state  apartments,  looking  first  at  the  portrait  of  one 
departed  King  or  hero,  and  then  at  another  ;  or  viewing  the  resem- 
blances  of  the  fair  and  the  witty,  who  captivated  the  h^rt,  or  pleased 
the  vanity  of  the  susceptible  Charles,  or  at  the  more  unfortunate 
Jane  Shore,  who  enslaved  the  affections  of  a  truer  lover,  King  Ed- 
ward  IV. 

At  last  we  came  away  without  seeing  the  one-fiftieth  part  of  what 
was  to  be  seen.  One  lu>ur,  at  least,  of  that  time  we  spent  in  the  gal- 
lery built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  for  the  reception  of  the  seven 
cartoons  of  Raphael  ;  and,  had  not  hunger  and  thirst,  and  all  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  world  and  the  flesh,  interfered  with  us,  and  with  our 
&eulty  of  admiration,  we  might  have  remained  there  to  this  day. 

As  we  walked  leisurely  through  the  various  apartments,  we  noticed 
that  of  the  royal  beds, — which  are  still  preserved  there  in  the  same 
state  as  when  their  occupants  were,  alive, — those  of  William  III. 
Queen  Anne,  and  George  II.,  attracted  much  more  attention  from 
many  people  then  the  pictures.  One  couple  especially  we  noticed, 
apparently  servant-girls,  who  stopped  before  each  bed  for  several 
minutes.  They  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  pictures ;  and  we 
were  curious  to  hear  what  remarks  they  made.  We  kept  as  close  to 
them  as  possible,  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  when  they  stopped  opposite 
the  state-bed  of  Queen  Anne,  we  listened  to  their  conversation,  and 
heard  a  piece  of  very  common,  but  very  true  and  valuable  philosophy, 
which  we  certainly  did  not  expect. 

'*  Oh  I  a  very  fine  bed,  to  be  sure  I"  said  one  ;  **  and  must  have  cost 
a  thousand  guineas,  all  complete." 

'*  I  shouldn't  wonder,''  repUed  the  other ;  '*  but,  Lord  !  what  does  it 
maaer  ?  A  hundred  years  hence,  and  you  and  I  will  sleep  in  as 
good  a  bed  as  Queen  Anne.  Queens  and  poor  cooks  all  sleep  in  the 
grave  at  last." 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  we  hate  as  imper- 
tinent and  ungentlemanly,  it  is  to  turn  round  after  passing  a  woman, 
and  look  her  in  the  fiice  ;  but  we  could  not  repress  our  curiosity  to 
have  a  glance  at  the  face  of  this  one.  We  expected  to  find  some 
pensive  pretty  countenance,  cheeks  pale  with  thought,  and  a  bright 
mtelligent  eye ;  but  we  were  disappointed.  The  speaker  was  a  vul- 
gar  little  woman,  with  a  snub-nose  almost  hidden  between  a  pair  of 
such  fat  red  cheeks  as  we  have  seldom  seen,  and  her  little  grey  eyes 
looked  dull  and  sleepy.  *'  Tis  a  pity  we  looked,"  was  our  first 
thought ;  but  we  discouraged  it  with  the  reflection  that  beauty  and 
philosophy  were  not  necessarily  companions,  and  that  this  ugly  cook- 
maid  was,  perhaps,  as  kind  as  she  was  sensible. 

Having  lingered  so  long  in  the  interior,  we  took  a  stroU  into  the 
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gardens,  that  we  might  glance  at  all  the  curiosities  of  the  place. 
Passing  the  tennis-courtf  the  finest  in  England,  we  entered  by  a  small 
gate  into  a  place  called  the  "  Wilderness,"  laid  out  originally  under  the 
direction  of  King  William  IIL  to  hide  the  somewhat  unseemly  and 
irregular  brick  walls  at  this  side  of  the  palace.  This  part  of  the  gar- 
dens 18  arranged  into  the  nnost  natural  wildness ;  and,  during  a  hot 
summer's  day  is  a  delightful  retreat,  cool  as  water,  and  all  alive  with 
the  music  of  a  thousand  birds. 

While  here,  we  could  not,  of  course,  refrain  from  visiting  the  famous 
MazCf  also  formed  by  King  William  IIL  We  tried  our  skill  to  discov- 
er the  secret  of  the  labyrinth,  and  saw  many  bo3rs  and  girls,  and  not 
a  few  children  of  larger  growth,  and  of  both  sexes,  busilv  engaged  in 
the  same  attempt,  shouting  and  laughing  each  at  the  tailure  of  the 
other,  and  panting  with  the  unusual  exertion.  We  were  not  more  sue- 
ceesfiil  than  the  rest,  until  we  took  the  little  guide-book  usually  sold  in 
the  palace,  out  of  our  pocket,  when  after  some  little  difficulty,  we  un- 
ravelled the  mystery  by  the  aid  of  the  map  and  a  pencil.  It  is  full  of 
**  passages,  which  lead  to  nothing,''  and  a  pleasant  spot,  we  should, 
think  for  frolicsome  lovers,  either  just  before,  or  in  the  first  fortnight 
of  the  honeymoon.  For  t)ur  part  we  saw  no  fun  in  it,  more  especially 
as  we  were  growing  hungry,  and  had  visions  of  roast-fowl  and  flasks  of 
claret  dancing  before  our  eyes.  We  therefore  took  a  hasty  farewell  of 
the  Maze  and  the  Palace,  and  proceeded  to  the  Toy  Inn,  where  our 
dinner  awaited  us. 
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Tbi  midiiigfht  hoar  bu  ptsiPd  away,  and  jet 
The  Queen  of  Nieht  BtU]  holds  her  starry  court ; 
The  tangled  clouds  sail  swifUy  by, — and  now 
She  bathes  the  city  in  a  flood  of  lig[ht. 
Far  other,  than  the  proud  and  garish  day, 
Like  Charity,  her  mild  and  gentle  beams 
Soften,  or  hide,  each  rude  and  broken  line  ; 
Prisons  and  palaces  !    And  stately  domes. 
And  hovels  mean  ! 

The  dreaming  poet  loves 
To  mus9  *mid  shady  ^ves,  and  by  the  side 
Of  clear  and  murmunng  streams  ;  but,  surely  here    , 
May  Contemplation  find  enough  to  dwell 
On  man, — God's  latest,  and  most  wondrous  work. 
And  thou,  proud  river  !  I  can  scarcely  heed 
That  on  thy  shores,  where  thou  dost  wander  'mid 
The  green  and  smiling  field, — the  shepherd  lays 
His  crook,  and  slumbers  in  the  noon-day  heat : 
For,  on  the  stream  which  flows,  like  molten  lead 
Beneath  the  moonbeams,  I  behold  Mprove 
Of  masts  against  the  starry  sky.    The  wealth, 
The  argosies  of  princely  merchants  here, 
That  to  the  ear  of  fancy  whisper  tales 
Of  far^ff  climes,  and  England's  power  and  pride^ 
Yon  stately  vessel  only  waits  the  dawn 
To  raise  aloft  her  snowy  sails,  that  then 
Shall  bear  her,  ♦*  like  a  thing  of  life"  away. 
Though  now  she  rests  like  a  fond  child  upon 
A  dotmg  mother's  breast.    And  all  is  still. 
Save  tiie  soft  ripple  of  the  rising  tide. 
Thou  gorgeous  city  of  our  pride  and  love  ! 
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Bat  yonder  abbe^  wakens  other  thonglite,— 

The  hearts  of  kmffs  and  stateonen,  warriQi%  baidi^ 

Lie  there  entomb*d— the  mij^tyof  the  earth 

The  dust  for  rolling  centuries  revered, 

And  they  the  hononr'd  of  a  recent  mge  : 

He  of  the  rude,  ontaoght,  nnletter'd  mind, 

Innately  neat,  beside  the  darling  child 

Of  arts  aoranced,  and  years  more  wonderftU  ! 

In  this  alike  the  lesson  which  tiiey  teach, 

That  Death  shall  level  all.    And  yet,  methinfcs, 

It  is  a  sooLinspiring  thooght  to  lore 

The  adventuroQs  spuit  on  to  noble  deeds, 

The  thought,  that  all  which  ever  did  belong 

To  earth,  perchanoe  shall  rest  beside  the  good 

And  great ;  while  fiuthM  records  shall  enshrine 

The  subtler  part  within  the  grateful  hearts 

Of  ftitore  unborn  ages. 

Turn  we  now 
To  von  large  gloomy  pile— >the  abode  of  guilt 
And  wretchedness.    Yet  Virtue  stays  toweq>; 
For  she  is  all  too  wise  and  pure  tp  fear 
That  tears,  e'en  for  the  ffouty,  e*er  can  stahi 
One  dazzling  ibid  in  which  herself  is  wiapt 
Oh  !  Virtue  stem  and  cold  were  liker  hi 
A  statue,  than  the  warm  and  breathhig  form 
Which  mortals  long  to  cksp.    Alas  !  she  knows 
The  tempter's  power,  which  comes  hi  equal  strength, 
Though  YMiy*i  guise,  unto  the  silken  coudb 
And  j^let  rude, — and,  though  she  dares  not  touch 
The  scale  of  Justice,  turns  aside  to  weep. 

Mark  yov  the  fliint  and  glimmering  light  which  falls 

From  yonder  casement  dim  ^--is  it  the  watch 

Untiring  love  still  keeps  beside  the  bed 

Of  death  or  sickness  ?— or  doth  there  the  young 

Aspiring  student  seek  to  hive  the  store 

The  golden  priceless  store,  from  wisdom's  page  ?— 

Or  doth  an  aching  heart  forbid  the  eye 

To  close  ?    Imagmation  quicddy  weaves 

A  thousand  unsiuistantial  webs,— and  now 

The  sleephifr  oitv*  in  its  hush'd  lepose. 

Looks  like  the  phantom  of  its  walong  self ! 

There  is  a  burst  of  roveli^  that  breaks 

Upon  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  hour ; 

But  near  the  boisterous  crew  whidi  homeward  wends 

Gaunt  Famine  stalks,  and  holds  the  shrivell'd  hand. 

Ah,  yes  !  they  turn,  the  homeless  wretch  reheve. — 

I  cannot  hear  her  low  and  broken  woids  ; 

But  they,  the  young  and  gay,  are  sOent  now, — 

The  chord  of  sympathy,  ^pHy  waked. 

Has  dull'd  their  sel^  mMi ! 

But  morning  breaks 
In  all  its  fflory.    See  !  the  silver  moon 
Has  doflfd  her  shininff  ciown,  and  aU  the  stars. 
That  made  the  sky  a  jewell'd  mirror,  melt 
In  the  pale  azure  of  the  early  dawn. 
Man  wakes  again  to  joy,  and  peace,  and  hope. 
Day-dreams,  and  bright  reality,— to  toil, 
Or  ease  and  luxuiy— ^as  !  as  well 
To  pain  and  sin,  to  care  and  snaring  ! 
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CHARACTER  AND  CONDUCT  OF 
LOUIS    THE    SIXTEENTH. 

BT  OBORGB  HOOARTH. 

*^  Tbb  Life  and  Tines  of  Loub  the  Sixteeath"  it  a  work  which  yet 
lemaios  to  be  written.  The  biography  of  the  unhappy  monarch, 
in  whose  person  was  accomplished  the  destruction  of  a  djmaaty 
which  had  existed  for  a  thousand  years,  and  the  private  history  of 
his  reign,  are  full  of  interest  in  themselves,  and  affonl  many  a  key  to 
the  momentous  public  events  which  have  changed  the  destinii^  of 
the  work! .  The  materials  for  such  a  work,  as  widely  scattered  as 
they  are  abundant,  furnish  the  means,  in  competent  hands,  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributfoas  whkh  could  be  made  to  modeca 
literature. 

We  have  lately  observed  a  curious  addition  to  these  materials 
consisting  of  a  private  diary  kept  by  Louis  for  many  years,  lately 
discovered  m  an  obscure  old  book-shop  in  Paris.  An  account  of 
this  discovery  is  given  in  a  French  publication  ;*  and,  considering 
the  respectability  of  the  medium  through  which  this  information  w 
given  to  the  world,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  authenticity. 

M.  Alby gives  the  following  account  of  this  discovery: — After  a 
l^raphic  deacriptk>n  of  the  innumerable  shops  and  stalls  for  old  books 
la  several  quarters  of  Paris,  particularly  along  the  Quais,  and  in  the 
okiestt  parts  of  the  Gtt^  the  omikitudes  of  which  are  surprisii^  to  stran- 
gere,  and  furnish  such  inexhaustible  food  to  book-coUectoo^ 
he  says, 

^  At  the  comer  of  the  Rue  du  March^^aux-Fleurs  and  the  Eue 
Gervais-Laurent,  one  of  these  old  book-ahops  attracts  the  eyes  of  the 
book4innter.  About  five  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  strolling  one 
day  alo^g  the  Quai  aux  Fleuvs,  happened  to  go  into  this  shop.  The 
8hopke^>er  the  day  before  had  bought  several  hundred  weight  of 
old  paper  at  a  private  sale,  and  my  friend  set  about  exploring  theur  con- 
tents. After  a  long  search,  which  produced  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence, he  was  about  to  give  it  up,  when  he  came  upon  a  number 
of  paper  books,  the  appearance  and  preservation  of  which  excited  lus 
curiosity.  He  began  to  examine  them,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  a  regular  journal,  drawn  up  year  by  year,, month  by  month, 
day  by  day,  the  contents  of  which,  apparently,  could  relate  only  to 
Louis  the  Sixteenth.  He  bought  the  manuscripts;  and  when  he 
went  home,  eompared  the  hand-writing  with  autographs  ef  this 
sovereign.  His  satisfoction  may  be  imagined  when  be  ascertained 
that  these  papers,  of  whush  chance  had  made  him  the  possessor, 
were  all  written  by  the  hand  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  that  he 
had  in  his  custody  a  most  precious  manuscript,  the  perusal  of  which 
must  necessarily  afibrd  curious  information  respecting  the  habitn, 
tastes,  and  dispositions  of  a  prince  whose  tragical  fate  has  not  yet 
silenced  his  enemies,  or  expiated  the  faults  laid  to  his  charge, — 
fiuilts  which  should  be  ascribed  to  a  state  of  social  organisatbn  anti- 
quated and  worn  out  by  his  predecessors.  The  question  occurred  to 
my  friend,  how  these  memoirs  had  found  their   way  into  this  old 

*  La  Pre9Hf  one  of  the  best  of  the  Pkikisa  daily  jonmali ;  by  one  of  its  oontri' 
batoit,  M.  Erasst 
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bookshop  ;  and  his  inquiries  afforded  an  answer.  When  the  popu- 
lace, in  1792,  broke  open  and  ransacked  \he  iron  cabinets  in  which 
papers  were  kept  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  several  members  of 
the  Convention  took  possession  of  the  papers  which  were  carried  off. 
These  memoirs  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
who  kept  them  concealed  during  his  life.  His  family,  ignorant  of 
their  value  and  importance,  got  rid  of  them  at  his  death,  as  useless 
rubbish,  no  doubt,  and  they  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  okl 
book-vender." 

M.  Alby  coes  on  to  say,  that  on  hearing  of  this  adventure,  he  entreat- 
ed his  friend  to  give  him  a  perusal  of  these  manuscripts  ;  but  his  friend 
had  already  shown  them  to  more  prudent  people,  by  whom  he  had  per- 
mitted  them  to  be  torn  up  (lacMs).  M.  Alby,  however,  was  able  to 
make  notes  and  extracts  from  them,  which  he  has  given  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspaper  already  mentioned.  By  pre- 
senting our  readers  a  few  of  these  passages,  and  exhibiting  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  passing  occurrences  and  circumstances  m  which  Louis 
was  placed  at  the  moments  when  he  wrote  them,  we  may  afford  some 
curk>us  glimpses  of  his  character. 

The  diary  began  on  the  1st  of  January,  1766  (when  Louis  was  yet 
Dauphin),  and  was  continued  down  to  the  31st  July,  1793,^K>n)y 
ten  days  before  the  fatal  10th  of  August,  which  consummsted  hb 
fall. 

In  phrenological  language,  he  seems  to  have  possessed,  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree,  the  organ  of  order.  He  put  down  his  petty 
receipts  and  disbursements  with  extreme  minuteness,  and  the 
smallest  mistake  in  his  entries  annoyed  him  excessively.  Many  in- 
stances are  mentioned  of  his  exactness  in  regard  to  accounts  and 
figures.  One  day,  in  particular  (we  are  told  by  SoulavieV  an  ac- 
count was  li^d  before  him  by  one  of  the  ministers,  in  which  there 
appeared  among  the  disbursements  an  item  which  had  been  inserted 
in  the  preceding  year's  account.  **  There's  a  double  charge  here," 
said  the  King  ;  ^  bring  me  last  year's  account,  and  I  will  show  it  you 
there." 

Louis  thus  begins  his  diary  for  the  year  1779  : — 
**  I  have  in  my  cash-box  on  1st  January — 

42  rouleaus  of  1200  livres. 
In  my  purse,  . 
17  24.SOUS  pieces, 
46  12-Aous  pieces, 
09  6.S0US  pieces, 
68  2^ous  pieces, 
196  6.farthing  pieces, 

51.045    14    0" 
The  following  are  some  of  his  disbursements : — 
"July,  1772. — A  waichglass,  12  sous. 
«  August — To  Testard,  for  postage  of  a  letter,  6  sous. 
"  September. — To  L'Epinay,  for  a  wash-hand  basin,  6  sous. 
"January,  1773. — For  a  quire  of  paper,  4  sous. 
••  February. — For  cotton,  6  sous. 
"  May. — ^To  L'Epinay  for  disbursement,  4  sous  3  deniers/' 


Itv.      «. 
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Many  of  these  entries  are  important  in  themselves,  or  interesting 
from  their  simplicity.    For  example  : — 

'«27th  December,  1776.-— Gave  the  Oueen  26,000  livres :" 
And  he  adds  in  a  note, — 

^  These  25,000  livres  are  the  first  payment  of  a  sum  of  800,000 
livres  which  I  have  engaged  to  pay  to  Boehmer  in  six  years,  with  in- 
terest, for  the  ear-rings  b(Hight  by  the  Queen  for  848,000  livres,  and  of 
which  she  has  alrea^  paid  48,000  livres." 

Boehmer  was  the  court  jeweller ;  the  same  person  who  afterwards 
furnished  the  celebrated  ^  diamond  necklace,*'  which  gave  rise  to  so 
much  scandal,  and  for  a  time  so  deeply  involv^  the  Queen's  character. 
Under  the  date  of  18th  February,  1777,  there  is  a  further  entry  on  the 
same  subject  as  the  preceding : — 

**  Paid  the  Queen,  on  account  of  the  102,660  livres  which  she  owes 
Boehmer  for  diamond  bracelets,  24,000  tivres." 

There  are  various  entries  of  gratuities  given  to  courtiers  and  men 
of  letters. 

"  15th  January,  1775.— Paid  Bf.  de  Sartlne  [the  Chief  of  the  Po- 
lice]  12,000  livres  for  a  part  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  Beaumar- 
chais  in  stopping  the  circulation  of  an  improper  book. 

**  Ist  April,  1775. — ^Paid  M.  de  Sartine  for  Beaumarchais,  18,000 
livres." 

The  celebrated  author  of  Figaro,  by  the  way,  notwithstanding  the 
bitterness  of  his  political  satires,  and  the  ultra-liberalism  of  his  senti- 
ments, was  for  many  years  a  resular  and  well-paid  en^lovt  of  the 
court,  during  the  reigns  of  both  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  Louis  the 
Sixteenth. 

Prince  Bsterhazy  is  put  down  annually  for  a  sum  of  15,000  livres, 
which  the  Queen  was  charged  with  paying  him.  He  held  some  em- 
ployment, we  may  presume,  in  the  household  of  the  Austrian  prin- 
cess ;  but  a  salary  of  five  or  six  hundred  a  year  sounlls  odd  to  a 
member  of  a  ftunily  whose  revenues  are  equal  to  those  of  many  a 
sovereign. 

M.  de  Cubidres,  court-poet,  had  an  allowance  of  6000  livres' 
a  year ;  and  M.  de  Pezay,  another  court-poet,  had  12,000  livres. 
Tbrae  sums  were  paid  through  M.  de  Mauripas,  the  minister,  or  M. 
de  Sartine. 

Louis  summed  up  his  gains  and  losses  at  play,  and  entereid  them  at 
the  end  of  every  month : — 

*•  October,  1779.— Lost  at  play  59,894  livres. 

^  March,  1780. — My  partners  have  lost  at  Marly,  at  lansquenet, 
36,000  livres. 

•'February,  1781. — Lost  at  play  15  livres." 

He  was  much  given  to  the  weakness— a  common  one  in  his  day — 
of  trying  his  fortune  in  the  lottery.  We  find  such  entries  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

»*28th  December,  1777.— To  M.  Necker  for  lottery-tickets,  6000 
livres. 

**  2d  January,  1788. — Gained  in  the  lottery,  990  livres. 

^  10th  (same  month). — Gained  in  the  lottery,  225  livres." 

He  was  equally  minute  in  recording  the  employment  of  his  time 
as  of  his  money.  At  the  end  of  every  year,  he  drew  up  a  general 
summary  of  the  manner  in  which  his  days  had  been  spent.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  his  recapHukUim  for  the  year  1775 : — 
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D«yt  wben  I  wai  out, 
••Stijf-hmitm|r_ 

St.  Germain,                     .  15 

VenaillM,                    .  17 

The  *•  Grands  Environs,**  9 

AUaerta  and  Besiet,  7 

KunbooiUet,    .  14 
(I  mined  two  hnntt  thmre.) 

St.  Generidre,       •  1 

FonUinblean,  9—73 

*•  Boar-hontini;; : — 

St.  Germain,    .  4 

AUoerts,    .  .1 

Compeiffne,  3 

•      Fontainblean,                    .  7 — 14 

**  Roebncluhunting,            .  27 

•*  Harrien : — 

Compeiflrne,      .  9 

Fontaim>leau,  S —  4 

•*  Sliootang,  58 

Carried  forward  175 


Days  when  I  wm  out. 
forward 


Brought 
*  JonmeTi  without  hmitinf : — 
Going  to  Compeigne, 
to  Fismes, 
to  Rheims, 
Retnming  from  Cdmpeigne, 

fh>m  VenaiBaa, 
Going  to  and  returning     ) 
from  Cbdai,       .      i 
Going  to  Fontainbleau, 
Returning  from  Fontain-    ) 
bleau,      .  .      S 

To  St.  Denii,  where  dBned, 

^Reyiews, 


175 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

9 

1 
1 
S 

-u 

3 


Total,      189 


*«  Hunting-dinners, 
(« Dumers  and  suppers  at  St.   { 
Hubert,  J 


8 
06.' 


He  was  careful,  too,  to  mark  down  every  month  the  quantity  of 
ffame  he  killed,  and  summed  up  the  whole  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  thus  appears  that,  in  the  month  of  December,  1775,  he  killed  1664 
head  of  game ;  and  the  total  for  the  whole  year  amounted  to  8424. 

"  The  only  passion  ever  shown  by  Louis  the  Sixteenth,"  says  Sou. 
lavie,  **  was  for  hunting.  He  was  so  much  occupied  by  it,  that  when 
I  went  up  to  his  private  apartments  at  Versailles,  after  the  10th  of 
August,  I  saw  upon  the  staircase  six  frames,  m  which  there  were 
statements  of  all  bis  hunting-parties,  both  when  Dauphin  and  when 
Elns,  They  contained  the  number,  kind,  and  quality  of  the  game 
he  had  killed  every  time  he  went  out,  with  recapitulations  for  every 
month,  every  season,  and  every  year  of  his  reign." 

It  is  obvious  that  these  statements,  which  the  King  seems  to  have 
had  so  much  pleasure  in  making  up  and  displaying,  must  have  been 
drawn  from  the  entries  in  his  diary. 

The  following  is  the  whole  of  Louis's  diary  for  the  eventful  month 
of  Julv,  1789  :— 

**  Wednesday,  1. — ^Nothing.     Deputation  of  the  States. 

**T?hursday,  2. — Grot  on  horseback  at  the  Porte  du  Main,  for  a 
stag-hunt  at  Port-Rojral.     One  taken. 

«<  Friday,  8. — Nothing. 

^Saturday,  4. — Hunted  the  roebuck  at  Butart  One  taken,  and 
twenty-nine  killed. 

"  Sunday,  6. — Vespers. 

•*  Monday,  6. — Nothing. 

**  Tuesday,  7.— Stag-hunt  at  Port-Royal.    Two  taken. 

"  Wednesday,  8.— Nothing. 

•*  Thursday,  9. — Nothing.     Deputation  of  the  States. 

**  Friday,  10. — ^Nothing.     Answer  to  the  Deputation  of  the  States. 

"Saturday,  11. — Nothing.     Departure  of  M.  Necker. 

"Sunday,  12. — Vespers.  Departure  of  Mess.  Montmorenci,  St. 
Priest,  and  La  Luzerne. 

-  Monday,  13.— Nothing. 
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«  Tuesday,  14.— Nothing. 

M  Wednesday,  15. — At  a  meeting  in  the  Hall  of  the  Stategp  and  re. 
tamed  on  foot 

"Thursday,  16.— Nothing. 

"Friday.  17.— Went  to  Paris,  to  the  H6tel  de  Villa. 

"Saturday,  18. — Nothing. 

"Sunday,,  19. — Vespers.  Return  of  Messieurs  Moatmorenci  and 
St.  Priest. 

"  Monday,  20. — ^Airing  on  horseback,  and  shooting  in  the  Little 
Park.     Killed  two. 

"Tuesday,  21. — Nothing.  Return  of  M.  de  Luoeme.  Stag*hunt 
at  Butart.     Cardinal  Montmorenci's  audience. 

"  Wednesday.  22.- Nothing. 

"  Thursday,  28 — Nothing. 

"  Friday,  24. — ^Airing  on  horseback,  and  shooting  at  Butart.  Killed 
thirteen. 

"  Saturday,  26. — Nothing. 

"  Sunday,  26. — ^Vespers. 

"  Monday,  27. — ^Nothing.     Stag-hunt  at  Marly. 

"  Tuesday,  28. — ^Nothing.  Prevented  from  going  out  by  bad  wea. 
tber. 

"  Wednesday,  29. — Return  of  M.  Necker. 

"  Thursday,  80.— Nothing. 

"  Friday,  81. — Kept  within  doors  by  rain." 

It  was  in  this  month  of  July,  1789,  in  which  we  find  such  "  an  in- 
finite  deal  of  nothing^^*  that  the  Revolution  actually  commenced.  The 
terrible  day  of  the  fourteenih,  when  the  Bastile  was  stormed  by  the  po- 
pulace, and  the  heads  of  its  governor  and  some  of  its  defenders,  paraded 
CD  pikes  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  is  merely  noticed  by  the  word 
"  Rien :"  and,  m  the  momentous  and  agitating  scenes  which  occupied 
the  following  days,  Louis  quietly  records  his  stag-hunts  and  shooting, 
matches  at  Butart  and  the  Little  Park,  and  the  quantity  of  game  he 
killed !  Was  this  the  depth  of  insensibility,  or  the  height  of  phi- 
losophy? 

The  following  is  the  diary  for  the  whole  of  another  memorable 
month — June,  1791 : — 

"Wednesday,  1. — ^Nothing. 

"  Thursday,  2. — ^Vespers. 

"Friday,  3.— Nothing. 

"Saturaay,  4. — ^Nothing. 

"  Sunday,  5. — Vespers. 

"  Monday,  6. — ^Nothing. 

"Tuesday,  7. — Airing  on  horseback,  at  half-pastseven,  by  Crenelle, 
Sevres,  and  St.  Cloud. 

"  Wednesday,  8. — Nothing. 

"  Thursday,  9.— Nothing. 

"  Friday,  10.— Nothing. 

"Saturday,  11. — ^Airing  on  horseback  at  nine  o'clock,  by  Mesnil- 
montant  and  Noisy-le-sec.  There  were  no  early  vespers  for  want  of 
orders. 

"Sunday,  12. — There  have  not  been  the  regular  ceremonies.  High- 
mass  and  vespers.     Grand  convert 

"Monday,  18. — ^Vespers. 

"Tuesday,  14.— Vespers. 
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**  Wednesday,  15* — ^Airing  on  horseback,  at  half-past  ninet  all  round 
the  new  enclosure. 

••  Thursday,  16.— Nothing. 

**  Friday,  17.— Nothinff, 

^  Saturday,  18. — On  horseback  at  half-past  nine,  to  the  Bob  de 
Boulogne. 

•*  Sunday,  19. — ^Vespers. 

••  Monday,  20.— Nothing. 

"Tuesday,  21. — Left  Aris  at  midnight  Arrived  and  arrested  at 
Yarennes-en-Argonne,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

"  Wednesday,  22. — ^Left  Varennes  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning. 
Breakfasted  at  St.  Menehould.  Arrived  at  ten  in  the  evening  at  Cha* 
Ions.     Supped  and  slept 

"  Thursday,  28. — ^At  half-past  eleven  mass  interrupted,  to  urge  our 
setting  off.  Breakfasted  at  Chalons.  Dined  at  Epemay.  Met  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Assembly.  Arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  at  Dor- 
mans.     Supped  there.    Slept  three  hours  in  an  arm-chair. 

"  Friday,  24. — ^Left  Dormans  at  half-past  seven.  Dined  at  Fert^- 
80us-9ouarre.  Arrived  at  ten  o'clock  at  Meaux.  Supped  and  slept  at 
the  bishop's  residence. 

"  Satuniay,  25. — Left  Meaux  at  half-past  six.  Arrived  at  Paris,  at 
eight,  without  stopping. 

'*  Sunday,  26. — ^Nothing  at  all.  Mass  in  the  gallery.  Conference 
with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Assembly. 

"  Monday,  27.— Idem. 

"  Tuesday,  28. — Idem.     Took  whey. 

«*  Wednesday.  29.— Idem. 

«  Thursday,  30.— Idem." 

The  whole  of  the  following  month,  (July,  1791,)  is  comprised  in  a 
bracket,  opposite  the  middle  of  which  is  written,  **  Nothing  the  whole 
month.  Mass  m  the  gallery"  Some  of  the  days,  however,  have  special 
notes.     The  following  are  remarkable : — 

"  Thursday,  14.— Was  to  have  taken  medicine. 

"  Sunday,  17. — Afiair  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

**  Thursday,  21. — Medicine  at  six;  and  the  end  of  my  whey." 

There  is  something  exceedingly  striking  in  these  trifling  and  insig- 
nificant entries,  relating,  apparently,  to  the  most  ordinary  course  of 
everyday  life,  when  contrasted  with  the  agitating  and  momentous  oc- 
currences which  took  place  during  the  days  ana  nights  of  the  period 
which  they  embrace.  The  earlier  part  of  this  month  of  June,  1791, 
was  occupied,  on  the  part  of  the  royal  family,  with  anxious  discussions 
with  some  of  their  most  attached  adherents  as  to  an  escape  from  the 
dangers  which  now  surrounded  them,  and  m  secret  preparations  for 
their  memorable  attempt  to  fly  from  France.  On  the  20th,  (a  day 
which  the  King  commemorates  by  the  word  **  rien,")  these  prepara- 
tions were  completed,  through  the  energy  and  activity  of  the  Queen 
(Louis  himself  being  as  passive  as  usual)^  and  their  flight,  which  the 
King  expresses  by  the  words,  •*  left  Paris,"  began  at  midnight.  But, 
how  did  they  leave  it  ? 

"  On  the  20th  of  June,"  says  Thiers,  **  about  midnight,  the  King, 
the  Queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  Madame  de  Toumel,  the  governess 
of  the  children  of  France,  disguised  themselves,  and  one  by  one  left 
the  palace.  Madame  de  Toumel,  with  the  children,  hastened  to 
the  Petit  Carrousel,  and  got  into  a  carriage  driven  by  M.  de  Fersen, 
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a  youDg  foreign  nobleman,  disguised  as  a  coachman.  The  King  im- 
mediately  joined  them.  But  the  Queen,  who  had  gone  out  accom- 
panied by  a  garde-du-corps,  gave  them  all  the  utmost  alarm.  Nei- 
ther  she  nor  her  guide  knew  the  way :  they  lost  it,  and  did  not  get 
to  the  Petit  Carrousel  till  an  hour  afterwards.  On  arriving  there  she 
met  the  carriage  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  whose  servants  carried  torches. 
She  concealed  herself  under  the  gateway  of  the  Louvre;  and,  escap. 
ingthis  danger,  reached  the  carriage  where  she  was  so  anxiously  waited 
ibr.  Thus  reunited,  the  family  set  out.  After  a  long  drive,  and  a 
second  loss  of  their  way,  they  arrived  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  got 
into  a  berline  with  six  horses,  which  was  waiting  to  receive  thenu 
Madame  de  Touroel,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Madame  Krofl^  was 
to  pass  for  a  mother  travelling  with  her  children ;  the  King  was  to  per- 
sonate her  valet-de-chambre,  and  three  gardes-du-corps,  in  disguise, 
were  to  precede  the  carriage  as  couriers,  or  follow  it  as  servants.  At 
length  they  got  clear  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  prayers  of  M.  de 
Fersen,  who  returned  to  Paris,  in  order  to  take  the  road  to  Brussels." 

The  circumstances  attending  the  arrest  of  the  royal  family  at  Ya* 
lennes  are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition.  The  King,  it  would 
appear,  brought  this  misfortune  upon  himself  by  conytantly  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  carriage. window.  In  consequence  of  this  imprudence, 
he  was  recognised  at  Chalons ;  but  the  person  who  made  the  discovery, 
and  who  was  at  first  disposed  to  reveal  it,  was  persuaded  by  the  mayor, 
a  zealous  ro3ralist,  to  say  nothing.  When  the  travellers  got  to  St.  Mene. 
hould,  the  King,  still  with  his  head  out  at  the  window,  was  recognized 
by  youn^  Drouet,  the  postmaster's  son,  who  immediately  set  off  full 
full  speed  to  Yarennes,  the  next  stage,  where  he  arrived  before  the 
King,  and  took  measures  to  stop  his  further  progress.  In  this  extrem- 
ity  the  Queen  took  the  lead,  and  displayed  so  much  energy  in  insisting 
on  being  allowed  to  proceed,  that  she  seems  at  one  time  to  have  almost 
succeeded.  The  King  at  first  wished  to  preserve  his  incognito,  and  a 
warm  ahercation  took  place ;  one  of  the  municipal  officers  maintaining 
that  he  knew  him  to  be  the  King.  "  Since  you  recognise  him  for  your 
King,  then,"  said  the  Queen,  '*  address  him  with  the  respect  which  you 
owe  him  I" 

•*On  Wednesday,  the  22d,''  says  the  King  in  his  diary,  ••left  Ya- 
lennes  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning."  And  he  proceeds,  on  that  and 
the  three  following  days,  to  chronicle  his  journey  back  to  Paris,  as  if  it 
were  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the  world,  instead  of  being  full  of  deep 
and  even  tragical  interest. 

About  six  in  the  morning,  M.  Romeuf,  an  aide-de-camp  of  La- 
fayette,  who  had  been  sent  af\er  the  fugitives,  bearing  a  aecree  of 
the  National  Assembly  for  their  arrest,  arrived  at  Varcnnes,  and 
found  the  carriage  and  six  in  readiness,  and  the  horses'  heads  turned 
towards  Paris.  Romeuf,  with  an  air  of  grief,  handed  the  decree  to 
the  King.  The  whole  family  joined  in  exclaiming  against  Lafayette  : 
Romeuf  said  that  his  general  and  himself  had  only  done  their  duty 
in  pursuing  them,  but  had  hoped  they  should  not  have  come  up  with 
them.  The  Queen  seized  the  decree,  and  threw  it  on  her  children's 
bed,  and  then  snatched  it  up,  and  threw  it  away,  saying  it  would  sully 
them.  **  Madam,"  said  Romeuf,  who  was  devoted  to  her,  *•  would 
you  choose  that  any  other  than  I  should  witness  this  violence?" 
The  Queen  instantly  recovered  herself,  and  resumed  her  wonted  dig. 
nity. 
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Some  details  of  the  jouroey  of  the  cajHive  monarch  and  hi«  family 
back  to  Pahs,  aro  giwen  by  Madame  Caropao»  who  had  them  from  the 
month  of  the  dueen  he»el£  They  left  Varennes  amid  the  shotrts  and 
yells  of  ao  outrageous  multitude,  who  daring  the  night  had  assembled 
from  all  quarters.  One  of  the  most  strange  phenomena,  we  may  re- 
mark,  in  the  French  Revdutiout  was,  the  sudden  and  general  exhibition 
of  ferocity  throughout  the  population  of  that  great  country.  It  was  not 
merely  in  Paris  and  other  |pneat  towns,  where  the  people  were  most  im- 
mediately aocessible  to  the  mfluence  of  political  agitation,  that  this  dread, 
ful  spirit  displayed  itself.  It  was  everywhere — w  the  most  remote  and 
secUided  rural  districts;  and,  even  the  hitherto  light-hearted,  good- 
humoured,  inoflbnaive  peasantry  seemed,  by  some  devilish  spell,  uaos. 
formed  into  swarms  of  blood4hir8ty  cannibals.  To  what  shall  we  as- 
cribe such  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  national  character  ? — was  this 
feroci^  generated,  or  was  it  a  dormant  quality  merely  awakened  and 
developed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ?  We  fear  that  the  latter 
aupposuion  is  the  true  one,  and  that  Voltaire's  description  of  a  French, 
man  as  being  a  compound  of  the  monkey  and  the  tiger,  was  founded  on 
a  penetrating  observation  of  the  character  of  his  countrymen.  This 
lamentable  change,  too,  took  place  long  before  the  quarrel  between 
the  sovereign  ana  the  representatives  of  the  people  had  reached  a  des- 
perate height ;  before  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  was  avowedly 
the  object  of  any  political  party,  and  when  the  only  question  was  the 
extent  of  the  limitations  to  be  imposed  on  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Crown.  The  bloody  and  atrocious  scenes  which  took  place 
at  Versailles  in  October,  1789,  and  diffiised  their  baleful  influence  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  pestilence  all  over  the  kingdom,  had  no  justification 
on  the  ground  of  the  violence  of  public  convulsion :  nor  can  it  be 
believed  for  a  moment,  (and,  indeed,  there  is  ample  experience  to 
the  contrary,)  that  such  a  degree  of  political  agitation  as  then  existed 
in  France,  would  have  driven  an  English  multitude,  even  of  the  poor- 
est  and  most  ignorant  classes,  to  the  perpetration  of  such  cold-blooded 
horrors  as  those  which,  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6tb  of  October,  1789,  dis- 
graced the  name  af  France.  **  The  English  populace,"  says  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  "  will  huzza,  swear,  threaten,  break  windows,  and  throw 
stones  at  the  life-guarcU  engaged  in  dispersing  them;  but,  if  a  soldier 
should  fall  from  his  horse,  the  rabble,  after  eojoving  a  hiugh  at  his  ex- 
pense, would  lend  a  hand  to  lift  him  to  his  saddle  again.  A  French 
mob  would  tear  him  limb  from  limb,  and  parade  the  fragments  in 
triumph  upon  their  pikes." 

No  sooner  had  tl4  cavalcade  got  out  of  Varennes,  than  the  Chevalier 
deDampierre,  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  one  of  the  King's 
faithful  adherents,  was  seized  by  the  surrounding  multitude,  and  sav- 
agely murdered  dose  beside  the  carriage,  and  before  the  eyes  of  its  un- 
fortunate occupants.  A  few  leagues  mither  on,  a  poor  village  curate 
had  the  rashness  to  approach  the  carriage,  for  the  purpose  of  speaking 
to  the  King.  Tlie  mob,  who  still  surrounded  the  carriage,  flew  upon 
him,  threw  him  down,  and  trampled  upon  him  ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  interposition  of  Barnare,  the  commissioner  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, who  was  in  the  carriage  with  the  royal  familv,  and  whose  in- 
dignant exclamations  arrested  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  the  clergyman 
would  have  been  instantly  torn  to  pieces. 

Barnare,  and  Petion  the  notorious  Mayor  of  Paris,  had  been  sent 
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by  the  National  Assembly  to  meet  die  fiigitiTes,  and  bring  them 
back  to  Paris.  They  took  their  places  in  the  carriage,  ak>ng  with 
ibe  Kine  and  his  ftmaily.  Bamare  sat  on  one  side,  between  the 
King  and  Queen  ;  Potion  on  the  other,  between  Madame  Elizabeth 
tod  the  young  princess*  The  Dauphin  rested  alternately  on  the 
knees  of  his  parents  and  his  aimt.  Bamare^  a  member  of  the  mode- 
rate party,  and  a  man  of  worth  and  talent,  was  polite  and  gentleman- 
like  in  his  behaTiour,  while  Petion  conducted  himself  with  true  re* 
pablican  rudeness.  <*  He  ate  and  drank/^  says  Madame  Campan,  **  in 
the  most  slovenly  manner,  tossing  his  chicken*bones  out  of  the  win- 
dows, at  the  risk  of  throwing  them  in  the  King's  face  ;  and,  raising 
his  glass,  without  saying  a  word,  when  Madame  Elizabeth  helped 
him  to  wine,  by  way  of  showing  that  he  had  enough.  This  offensive 
conduct  was  adopted  on  purpose,  because  Petion  was  a  man  of  edu- 
cation. The  King  enterea  into  conversation  with  Petion  on  the 
situation  of  France,  and  the  motives  of  his  own  conduct,  which  were 
founded  on  the  necessity  of  giving  the  executive  power  a  desree  of 
strength  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  constitution  itseli^  because 
Prance  could  not  be  a  republic.  ^  Not  pet,  indeed,"  said  Petion, 
**  because  the  French  are  not  quite  ripe  f>r  it.''  This  audacious  and 
brutal  answer  put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  and  the  King  remained 
silent  all  the  way'  to  Paris.  Petion,  while  talkbig,  was  holding  the 
little  Dauphin  on  his  knees,  and  amusing  himself  with  twisting  the 
child's  feir  curis  round  his  fingers.  In  the  heat  of  his  discourse  he 
pulled  the  poor  boy's  hair  so  hard  as  to  make  him  cry  out.  *'  Give 
me  my  son,"  said  the  Queen  ;  **  he  is  used  to  care  and  attention  which 
indispose  him  for  these  familiarities." 

Thiers,  and  some  other  authorities  say,  that  the  journey  from  Va. 
rennes  to  Paris  took  eight  da3rs  ;  and  this,  at  first,  threw  su^icion 
on  the  genuineness  of  the  King's  diary,  according  to  which  he  left 
Varennes  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  23d,  and  arrived  at 
Paris  on  the  morning  5f  Saturday,  the  25th  ;  three  days  in  all. 
But  this  is  correct,  according  to  Thiers  himself,  who  afterwards 
says,  «•  The  effect  of  the  journey  to  Varennes  was  to  destroy  all 
r^pect  for  the  King,  to  accustom  the  public  to  the  idea  of  doing 
without  him,  and  to  produce  the  desire  for  a  republic.  On  the  very 
rooming  of  his  arrival  (Saturday,  the  25th  of  June),  the  Assembly 
had  provided  for  everything  by  a  decree,  whereby  Louis  XVI.  was 
suspended  from  his  functions,  and  a  guard  placed  over  his  person, 
and  those  of  the  Queen  and  the  Dauphin. — Sentinels,"  adds  this  histo- 
rian, ^  watched  continually  at  their  door,  and  never  lost  sight  of  them. 
One  day  the  King,  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  actually  a  pri- 
Boner,  appeared  at  the  door  ;  the  sentinel  opposed  his  passage.  *'  Do 
you  know  me?"  said  the  King. — ^** Yes,  sire,"  answered  the  soldier. 
The  King  was  allowed  merely  to  walk  in  the  Tuileries  in  the  morning, 
before  the  garden  was  open  to  the  public. 

The  following  month—July,  1791, — is  comprehensively  disposed 
of  m  the  diary  by  the  words,  **  Nothing  the  whole  month.  Mass  in 
the  gallery."  This  month,  however,  was  a  momentous  one  for  the 
King.  The  republican  spirit  now  displayed  itself,  and  the  cry  of 
*•  No  King  !**  became  for  the  first  time,  general  in  the  capital.  On 
the  16th  of  July,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to 
inquire  into  the  afiair  of  Varennes,  presented  their  report,  excul- 
pating the  King,  and  declaring  the  inviolability  of  his  person.    This 
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report  produced  a  Tiolent  comnootion  among  the  Jacobin  party,  head- 
ed by  Robespierre,  Petion,  and  others  ;  and  a  petition  against  it 
was  exhibited  upon  an  altar  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  be  signed  by 
all  who  chose  it.  A  great  tumult  ensued  :  Lafayette  arrived,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  military,  who  fired  upon  the  people,  and  dispersed 
them  with  great  slaughter,  though  not  till  they  had  torn  to  pieces 
two  or  three  soldiers.  This  sanguinary  scene,  arising  out  of  a  ques- 
tion involving  the  King's  personal  safety,  is  the  *^  affair  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars,'*  noted  in  the  diary  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  is  one  of  the 
occurrences  comprised  under  the  general  entry  of  <^  Nothing  the  whole 
month.     Mass  in  the  gallery  !" 

There  are  only  two  occasions  on  which  the  King  mentions  his  wife 
and  children,  (we  do  not  speak  of  the  entries  of  money  paid  the  Queen's 
jeweller,)  and  quits  his  habitual  conciseness  to  indulge  in  ampler  details. 
.  There  are  accounts  of  the  Queen's  accouchements,  more  resembling 
the  official  reports  of  a  court  chamberlain  than  the  narrative  of  an 
anxious  husband  and  fitther.  They  are  in  precisely  the  same  style  ;  and, 
it  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  give  that  of  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  ; — not 
that  poor  boy  whose  fate  it  makes  one's  heart  bleed  to  think  of,  but 
the  King's  eldest-born,  a  child  of  extraordinary  promise,  who  had  the 
happiness  to  die  in  infkncy. 

^  Accouchement  of  the  Queen,  22d  October,  1781. 

^  The  Queen  passed  the  night  of  the  21st — 22d  October,  very 
well.  She  felt  some  slight  pains  when  she  awoke,  which  did  not 
prevent  her  from  taking  the  bath.  I  gave  no  orders  for  the  shooting- 
party,  which  I  was  to  have  at  Sacl^,  till  noon.  Between  twelve  ana 
half-past  twelve  her  pains  increased  ;  and,  at  a  quarter-past  one  she 
was  delivered  very  fietvourably  of  a  boy.  During  the  labour,  the  only 
persons  in  the  chamber  were  Madame  de  Lamballe,  Monsieur  the 
Count  de  Artois,  my  aunts,  Madame  de  Chimay,  Madame  de  Mailly, 
Madame  d'Ossun,  Madame  de  Tavannes,  and  Madame  de  Gu6m6n^e, 
who  went  alternately  ii\to  the  adjoining  room,  which  had  been  left 
empty.  In  the  great  closet  there  were  my  household  and  the  Queen's ; 
and  the  persons  having  ihegrandes  entrees^  and  the  sous-gauvemafntest 
who  entered  towards  the  end,  kept  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
room,  without  intercepting  the  air. 

*'  Of  all  the  princes  to  whom  Madame  de  Lamballe  had  given  no- 
tice, the  Duke  d'Orleans  only  arrived  before  the  accouchement.  He 
remained  in  the  chamber,  or  in  that  adjoining.  The  Prince  of 
Cond6,  M.  de  Penthievre,  the  Due  de  Chartres,  the  Princess  of 
Cond^,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cond6  arrived  after  the  Queen  was  de- 
livered, the  Duke  de  Bourbon  in  the  evening,  and  the  Prince  de 
Conti  next  day.  The  Queen  saw  all  these  princes  next  day,  one  after 
the  other.  After  the  accouchement  was  over,  my  son  was  carried 
into  the  great  closet,  where  I  saw  him  dressed,  and  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  Mad.  de  Gu6m6n6e,  his  governess.  1  announced 
to  the  Queen  that  it  was  a  boy,  and  he  was  put  upon  her  bed,  and, 
after  she  had  seen  him  for  a  little  while,  everybody  retired.  I 
signed  letters  for  the  Emperor,  the  Eang  of  Spain,  and  ihe  Prince  of 
Piedmont,  and  gave  orders  for  the  despatch  of  the  others  which  I 
had  already  signed.  At  three  o'clock  I  was  at  chapel,  where  my  son 
was  baptized  by  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  held  at  the  font  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  Princess  of  Piedmont,  represented  by  Monsieur 
and  my  sister  Elizabeth.      He  was  named   Louis  Joseph   Xavier 
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Francois.  My  brothers,  my  sisten,  my  aunts,  the  Duke  d'Orleans, 
the  Duke  de  Chartres,  the  Prince  de  Cond^  and  M.  de  Penthievre 
sigDed  the  act  of  baptism.  After  the  ceremony,  I  heard  the  Te 
Ikum  performed  with  music,  the  princesses  not  having  had  time  to 
dress  in  the  evening* 

**  While  I  was  looking  at  the  fireworks  on  the  parade,  the  Chief 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  came  to  pay  me  his  compli- 
ments. The  others,  who  were  not  at  Paris,  came  the  day  following. 
Next  day,  at  my  lev6e,  the  ambassadors  came  to  pay  their  respects, 
with  the  nuncio  at  their  head.  At  six  I  received  the  salutations  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  ladies ;  my  brothers,  sisters,  aunts,  and  the 
princesses  were  in  the  apartment. 

'*  On  the  29th,  the  Chapter  of  Notre  Dame  came  to  compliment 
me  ;  as  did  the  judges,  the  company  of  arqubusiers,  and  the  Dames 
de  la  Halle,*  For  nine  days  all  the  trades  and  professions  came  into 
the  marble  court  with  violins,  and  everything  they  could  imagine  to 
testify  their  joy.  I  had  about  twelve  thousand  livres  distributed 
among  them.  After  my  son's  baptism,  M.  de  Yergennes,  grand  trea- 
surer  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  brought  him  the  blue  riband, 
and  M.  de  Segur  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  The  Queen  saw  her  ladies 
on  the  29th,  the  princes  and  princesses  on  the  SOth,  my  household 
on  (he  dd,  and  the  rest  in  succession.  On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  No. 
verober,  there  was  a  Te  Deum  at  the  parish  church  of  Versailles,  and 
an  illumination  throughout  the  city." 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  and  the  whole  is 
as  cold,  stiff,  and  formal  as  a  bulletin  drawn  up  by  the  court  news, 
man.  Such,  however,  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  monarch  ever 
meDtions  his  wife  or  his  children.  He  never  makes  the  slightest 
allusion  to  any  of  those  little  family  incidents  which,  it  might  be 
supposed,  would  occupy  the  mind  of  a  husband  and  a  parent,  and 
would  naturally  have  a  prominent  place  in  a  private  record  of  do- 
mestic occurrences.  The  total  silence  of  his  diary  on  such  subjects 
is  a  proof  of  the  extreme  coldness  of  Louis's  nature,  and  accords 
with  the  strange  and  unaccountable  indifference  with  which  he 
treated  the  beautiful  princess,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  the  very 
flower  of  his  age.  Her  charms,  her  graces,  her  talents,  her  accom. 
plishments,  made  no  impression  on  her  youthful  husband.  He  re- 
mained for  years  a  stranger  to  her  society  and  to  her  bed ;  and  it 
was  more  to  his  taste  to  spend  his  days  in  hunting  and  lock-making, 
than  to  share  in  her  elegant  and  intellectual  pastimes.  Gradually, 
however,  she  acquired  the  influence  of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak 
bne;  his  indolence,  vacillation,  and  timidiQr  found  resources  in  her 
courage,  energy  and  decision;  and  his  original  indifference,  and 
even  aversion,  was  at  length  succeeded  by  unbounded  deference  and 
submission,  and  by  a  degree  of  passive  acquiescence  in  the  dictates 
of  her  proud  and  impetuous  spirit,  which  probably  hastened  the  ruin 
of  both. 

But  "  sweet  are  ihe  uses  of  adversity ;"  and  the  effect  of  calamity 
has  never  been  more  apparent  in  exaltmg  and  purifying  the  character, 
than  in  the  instances  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  his  Clueen.  Their 
latter  days  have  thrown  a  radiance  over  their  memory.     Had  the 

•  The  maiket-women  of  Paris,  who  by  ancient  custom  were  admitted  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  public  rejoicing!. 
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reign  of  Lotna  been  tranquR,  and  had  he  ended  his  days  in  peace, 
what  would  hare  been  his  character  with  posterity?  That  of  the 
most  imbecile  monarch  that  ewer  sat  on  the  throne  of  France,-— of  a 
man  without  passions,  aflections,  or  capacityf — sunk  in  sloth,  and 
making  the  most  frivolous  amusements  the  occupation  of  his  life. 
The  Queen,  too,  how  would  she  have  been  described?  As  vain, 
haughty,  and  imperious, — the  votary  alternately  of  pleasure  and  of 
ambition,  and  dividing  her  life  between  dissipation  and  intrigue. 
Their  faults  were  nourished,  and  their  virtues  blighted,  by  the  at- 
mosphere  of  the  most  corrupted  court  in  Europe.  The  great  and 
gooa  qualities,  of  which  they  themselves  were  probably  unconscious, 
and  of  which  the  world  would  never  have  been  aware, — which  in  the 
season  of  prosperity  were  dormant  aqd  almost  extinct,  were  roused 
mto  action  by  the  rude  hand  of  misfortune ;  and  it  was  when  this 
illustrious  pair  were  '*  fkllen  from  their  high  estate"  that  they  pre^ 
sented  one  of  the  noblest  as  well  as  roost  affecting  spectacles  that 
ever  has  engaged  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  the  world. 


BARON  VON  DULLBRAINZ. 

This  illustrious  foreigner  having  arrived  unexpectedly  in  London, 
and  almost  without  letters  of  introduction,  his  reception  amongst  us 
must,  unconditionally,  be  ascribed  to  the  spontaneous  and  generous 
feelings  with  which  John  Bull  extends  his  welcome,  his  hospitality, 
and  hb  high  consideration  to  strangers,  from  whatever  country  they 
come,  who  do  him  the  honour  of  a  visit.  Yet  it  was  fortunate  for  Von 
Dullbrainz  that,  in  his  passage  from  Ostend  by  the  General  Steam 
Navigation's  splendid  steamer,  the  Conglomeration,  he  scraped  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Sir  Timothy  and  Lady  Showbody,  whose  mania  for 
exhibiting  lions  is  so  well  known  to  the  society  of  the  metropolis. 
Having  succeeded  in  alleviating  the  workings  of  her  ladyship's  nau- 
sea by  diverting  her  attention  to  the  pumping  of  the  pistons ;  and 
also,  the  sickness  of  Sir  Timothy,  by  expounding  to  him  the  grand 

erinciples  of  analogies  upon  which  this  efiect  was  produced.  Von 
dullbrainz  was,  accordingly,  at  once  pronounced  to  be  Sir  Oracle,  and 
no  bark  on  the  sea  was  permitted  to  interrupt  his  dictatorship.  Im- 
mediately  on  arriving  in  town  the  Showbodys  opened  their  mansion  to 
a  distinguished  and  scientific  company,  to  whom  Vo©  Dullbrainz  was 

{)resented,  as  he  had  previously  represented  himself,  as  one  of  the 
ofliest  philosophers  and  highest  ornaments  of  the  literature  of  Eu- 
rope. Indeed,  his  universal  genius  was  speedily  made  apparent  and 
acknowledged  by  all  the  leading  individuals  who  had  the  felicity 
and  honour  of  any  conversation  with  him ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
morrow  every  club  rung  with  his  praises,  and,  throughout  the  week 
his  assistance  was  respectfully  solicited  to  every  meeting  for  the  pro- 
motion of  science  or  literature  in  the  capital.  He  was  fated  to  be 
f56ted  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  and  with  all  the  affability 
peculiar  to  exalted  faculties  and  profound  acquirements,  he  took  his 
place  instanteu  and  plunged,  in  medias  res.  His  brilliant  career  it  is 
out  of  our  humble  power  to  follow  ;  but  an  account  of  a  few  of  his 
glorious  displays  inay  be  serviceable  not  only  as  proof  of  his  super- 
eminent  qualifications,  but  of  the  extreme  readiness  with  which  the 
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people  of  Greal  Britain  confess  the  superiority  of  foreigners,  whilst 
native  talents  are  led  to  be  their  own  reward,  in  China,  and  other 
aeml.barbaroos  lands,  it  may  be  the  fashion  to  treat  visiters  with  con. 
tumely  and  repnlsbn ;  bat,  in  a  beauttfolly  civilized  community  like 
OUTS,  nothing  •c«a  proclaim  the  magnanimity  of  the  nation  so  loudly  as 
the  decided  preference  given  to  Italians,  French,  Grermans,  Poles, 
Swiss,  Hungarians,  Netherlanders,  Greeks,  Yankees,  and  other  extra, 
aeous  personages. 

At  the  first  ensuing  assembly  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  most  noble 
the  Marquees  of  Easthampton  in  the  chair.  Von  Dullbrainz  was  seated  ' 
on  the  right  (^  the  president ;  and  appeared  to  pay  very  particular  ajt* 
tention  to  the  rattling  of  the  ballot-box,  which  agreeably  interrupted 
the  reading  of  a  paper  in  a  way  which  could  not  be  heard,  by  Doctor 
Toget*  The  essay,  which  was  upon  the  use  of  gums  in  trees,  having 
been  properly  mumbled,  and  the  results  of  the  elections  declared,  Mr. 
Talbot  Foxhound  offered  some  observations  on  the  improvements  ia 
photogenic  drawing,  and  Von  Dullbrainz  was  respectfully  requested  by 
the  noble  president  to  favour  the  society  with  his  opinions  upon  this 
novel  subject ! 

Von  DnUbrainz  dissertates  upon  Photogenisn  or  Dagutrratypeny^ 

"  I  am  sorry,"  observed  ho,  rising  gracefully,  and  speaking  in  that 
placid  tone  of  contradiction  which  is  so  gentlemanly  and  pleasing, — 

^  I  am  soriy,"  observed  he,  *'  dat  de  president  of  de  grandest  society 
of  Grand  Bretan  should  be  so  ignoramus  as  to  call  dis  a  novel  subject* 
It  is  older  dan  de  vorld,  and  as  old  as  de  sun  himself ;  vich  you  vill  all  see 
if  you  vill  read  Genesis )  (Murmurs  tfaj^Iause.)  Den  you  shall  trace 
de  sdream  of  history  of  de  earliest  nation  dat  live  in  de  old  vorld,  and 
de  vorld  new ;  not  new  because  him  not  so  old  as  toder,  but  new  because 
we  not  knew  him  so  sooner.  (Applause.)  In  de  first, — mais  hpropos, 
can  any  members  here  read  de  langue  Persian?  (Cries  of  '^  No  /") 
Den  I  can,  and  I  vill  tell  you  all.  In  de  langue  Persian,  if  vill  read  him 
vid  me,  you  shall  onderstand  dat  dere  vas  a  peoples,  call  Gwybbera, 
who  shcdl  practise  de  art  of  sun-painting  from  de  beginning  of  de  earth* 
(Applause.)  And  so,  by  de  fine  principes  of  de  system  of  analogues 
you  shall  find,  dat  in  de  oder  continent,  called  by  misdake  neWf  dere 
vas  de  peoples,  called  Mechigalis,  who  also  paint  de  sun  painting  from 
de  begin  of  de  earth.  But  dey  not  alone  paint  de  lanskip,  de  inorgan- 
ic matter,  de  tings  material,  dey  paint  de  living  portrais, — and  you  shall 
read  and  onderstand  de  langues  Persian  and  Mechigan  vid  me,  dat  dey 
call  dese  portrais  de  sons  of  de  sua ;  and  all  de  royal  families  so  paint 
his  children.  ("  Hear  !  hear  r  from  Mr.  Children. Great  applause.)  At 
dis  time  of  de  nisht  I  shall  not  say  no  more  about  de  sunshine  ;  but  vill 
conclude  by  si^  dat  I  am  convince  of  vat  I  hear  ven  I  say  I  am  com  to  de 
Hoy  ale  Societe,  and  ask  mine  Ost  vere  I  lodge,  vat  mean  de  lettres 
F.  R.  S.  ?  He  tell  me  dey  mean  Fellow  Remarkable  Stupide ;  and,  I 
tink.  Sir  President,  as  you  not  knew  about  de  Persian  and  de  Mechigan, 
you  are  most  fit  to  be  at  dere  head !"  (Bowing  very  low  to  the  noble 
MarguesSf  amid  shoiUs  of  laughter  and  bursts  of  applause.) 

The  chairman  having  returned  his  grateful  thanks  for  the  compli. 
ment,  took  Von  Dullbrainz  home  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  an  evening 
conversazione,  where  he  was  introduced  to  a  number  of  the  great  and 
popular  characters  who  are  met  with  in,  and  adorn  the  upper  circles 
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with  their  Corinthkui  capitals.  Oat  of  these  aeqnaintaaoesbips  Voo 
Dullbraioz  widely  iocreased  the  number  of  friends  who  solicited  the 
honour  of  his  company  upon  all  lionizing  occasions ;  the  next  exhibit 
tion  we  haye  to  notice  was  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Duke  of  Tumble-r 
<ap,  President  R.  I.  The  party  was  small,  but  select ;  and  every  syl- 
lable uttered  by  Yon  Dullbrainz  was  swallowed  with  an  avidity  wad 
gusto  almost  equal  to  that  with  which  he  swallowed  the  good  things  set 
before  him.  On  the  removal  of  the  cloth  the  conversation  naturally 
turned  on  balls,  the  only  forced  meat  that  had  been  seen  belonging  to 
that  nomenclature,  and  Yon  Dullbrainz,  as  usual,  took  the  lead,  and  oc-^ 
eupied  the  whole  field  of  discussion  in  his  own  proper  person* 

Von  Dullbrainz  dissertate9  upon  Balls. 

^  Balls,  it  shaH  please  your  Grace,  are  beyond  more  importance  m 
England  dan  in  no  oder  country  Europ6ean.  Bot,  de  English  phOo- 
sophie  hab  neber  yet  discober  it.  Dey  are,  vat  I  shall  modest  say  as 
foreigner  (?)  dey  are  stupide  ignorants,  and  mitout  no  nsitf.  But,  veo 
I  com  to  England,  I  discober  all.  I  see  de  ball  ebery  ting  for  de  reli- 
gious,  de  politics,  de  wars,  de  trades,  de  rangs,  de  sports,  and  de  pas- 
times. You  speak  de  vords  of  de  coaunon  wlage  mitout  tinking  vat  it 
mean.  Tou  say,  ^*keep  up  de  hallf^  and  not  perceive  vat  recondite 
sensefulness  is  under  dat  advice.  It  mean,  I  vill  show  you  for  first 
time, — so  on,  prosper,  succeed.     Keep  up  de  ball ! 

"Balls,  it  shall  please  your  Grace,  (do,  pray,  attend  d  moi!) — balls 
are  spheres  or  spherical  bodies  of  di£fer  material  Dey  are  symboUs— 
symbollik  in  language.    Dey  stand  for  every  ting,  any  ting. 

*'  In  sport  you  shall  have  hands-ball  and  foots-ball,  and  hurley,  and 
fives,  and  tens,*  and  billiards,  and  milliards,  for  vat  I  gan  tell.  Yoa 
shall  hab  a  game  of  Scotland  vich  you  call  goff,  or,  go^ffball.  You 
shall  have  Quadrille^  valse,  cotillon,  centre  dance,  gallop,  all  vich 
you  shall  call  ball ;  and  de  little  vones  de  ballet.  So  for  your  pas« 
times,  den  for  your  religion.  You  hab  de  Stone  hinge  on  Salis- 
berry  plane,  which  is  for  vorship  of  Bal.  You  hab  ball  a-top  of 
Saint  Paul, — I  tink  his  right  name  Saint  Ball.  You  hab  Ball's 
Pond, — vich  is  secret  mystery.  You  hab  by  traditions  de  season 
and  de  sacrifice,  call  Baltime.  You  hab  no  oder  religion  hot  ball. 
Den  for  de  wars,  I  need  not  point  de  balls  for  preserve  balance  of 
power,  how  good  dey  are  !  Den  for  de  politic ;  you  shall  see  all  de- 
pend on  de  ball  which  shall  be  pot  in  de  ballot-box.  Den  you  shall 
nab  universal  sufierings,  and  no  parliaments  hot  ver  short,  and  many 
oder  excellent  ting ;  you  shall  nab  no  corn  for  de  law,  and  no  law 
for  de  com ;  you  shall  hab  de  people's  chatter,  no  vork,  no  noting 
at  all  but  go  play  at  ball.  You  shall  hab,  as  de  oder  proverb  say,  de 
ball  at  your  foots ;  and  no  sceptre  t3rrannique,  wid  de  ball,  over  your 
heads.  Den  your  rangs,  vich  are  all  made  by  the  bsll,  shall  be  tomble 
down.  Dere  is  the  Marquess  made  by  two  bcdls,  he  shall  tomble.  De 
Earl  made  by  fives  balls,  he  shall  tomble.  De  Vis^^^ompte  made  by 
sevens  balls,  he  shall  tomble.  De  Baron  made  by  fbur  balls,  he  shall 
tomble ;  and  all  de  balls  shall  be  put  into  de  ballot*box  tat  peoples  to 
play  wid,  and  sheat  von  anoder. 

*  (tusre^  tennis. — Printsrt  Dtvfl. 
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*^  I  faab  flplain,  dfle,iiow  de  ball  sjFinboUB  your  trade.  De  pawn- 
broker, who  18  betweeo  de  marquess  and  die  baron,  and  is  made  by 
tree  balls  ;  dat  is  trade  ver  high  in  dis  countree.  Den  you  send  your 
ship  to  the  Ball-tick  for  commerce  and  credit ;  because  your  original 
peoples  come  from  dat  quarter.  Tou  see,  it  shall  please  your  grace, 
Imake  out  de  proposition  dat  balls  form  and  rule  your  rel^iions, 
your  warsy  your  rangs,  your  politic,  your  trade,  and  your  sport  and 
iMtstimes.  Nobody  English  neber  discober  dis  before  me.  I  no 
(oast ;  but  I  Till  t^  how  your  grace's  rang  hab  no  balls.  I  viU 
tell » 

**  His  grace  has  ftllen  fiist  asleep,  as  is  his  custom  in  the  afternoon,^ 
observed  Mr.  Seemore  ;  **  will  you  help  yourself  to  some  of  these 
strawberries,  and  leave  off  till  he  awakes." 

Von  DuUbrainz  was  indignant.  It  was  a  pity  he  did  not  wait  till 
the  Duke  revived  ;  for,  though  he  had  been  dreaming  the  whole  pe* 
riod  of  Yon  Dullbrainz's  dis^rtation,  he  declared,  when  he  woke  up, 
that  he  was  the  most  learned,  most  intelligent,  and  most  wonderful 
man  he  had  evmr  met  with. 

We  next  encountered  Yob  Dullbrainz  at  the  GMogioal  Soeiety, 
where  it  is  not  so  easy  to  put  down  talking,  and  engross  the  arena* 
He,  nevertheless,  contrivea  to  be  oracular. 

In  the  G^logical  Society  there  is  a  certain  impatience  of  speechi- 
fication  when  too  long  continued  ;  and  Professor  Sledgeweak  mur- 
mured at  Yon  DuUbrainz,  whom  he  designated  a  palssotherium ; 
which  Greek  compound  for  old  beast,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
learned  Yon  Dullbrains  did  not  understand;  but  Dr.  Doeland 
lai:^hed. 

von  Dullbrainz  did  not  resume  his  discourse,  but  proceeded  to 
the  Astronomical  Society,  where  Sir  John  Hershell  received  him  with 
due  honours,  as  the  Continental  Comet,  who  had  come  to  throw  a 
light  upon  every  branch  of  science,  letters,  and  philosophy. 

In  this  manner  the  mighty  Yon  Dullbrainz  went  from  meeting  to 
meeting,  elucidating  every  inquiry,  and  with  his  most  original  ideas 
changing  the  entire  face  of  science  and  scientific  belief.  Extraordi- 
nary as  were  the  results,  it  is  with  sorrow  that  our  report  can  only 
follow  him  briefly  on  other  points,  however  important. 

A.T  THB  MECHAHICS'  INtTITUTB, 

V0n  IhMrainM  di$$erkiteM  itpm^  Mackmerif, 

<*  Ton  bab  (said  he)  a  deber  mechanicien  call  Babbleage*  who  ha* 
construct  a  machine  to  calculate  logartims,  and  reach  de  highest 
branch  of  mattynaaticst  You  shall  pehold  dat  dis]  is  hot  small  merit ; 
and  dat,  in  &ct,  de  machine  it  himself  more  oleber  dan  Mr.  Bab- 
bleage.  It  is  easy  ting  to  make  machine  more  cleber  dan  de  maker. 
For  example,  I  make  a  vbeel ;  dat  vbeel  b  more  cleber  dan  me,  for, 
be  can  roll  a  bunder  mile,  and  I  gannot  roll  one  !  I  make  a  cask,-?- 
dat  cask  ie  more  cleber  as  oie,  for  be  can  bold  tub  of  wine,aod  I  gan- 
not hoki  fives  botteU  !  In  every  ting  you  make  it  is  de  same,---dat 
ting  is  more  intelligent,  more  cleber,  more  powerfiil,  more  ability, 
more  talent,  more  genus,  dan  de  maker.  I  intend  to  let  you  see  de 
improvements  I  shall  make  in  Babbleage  macbiae,  to  which  I  shall 
corporaie  Mr.   Yeetstone's  speaking  machine,  a»d  ^  two  combine 
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shall  not  only  calciriate  for  better  dan  Mr.  BabUeai^,  but  speak  more 
plainer  and  better  Bnglish  as  me.    You  shall  see." 

AT   THB   STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

V0n  DuUbrainz  dissertates  upon  sundries. 

**  He  is  goot  to  make  de  tables  of  every  kind  ;  and  you  shall  not 
have  gone  enough.  Vat  shall  it  signify  how  many  peoples  in  dis 
place,  or  in  dat  place  live  in  cellars  or  garrets,  or  how  mosh  gin  day 
drink,  and  how  mosh  beer  ;  how  many  nasty  children  dey  hah,  or  how 
few  ;  vether  dey  cut  de  droat,  or  only  pike  de  pocket  ?  It  is  all  ver 
veil.  Bot  I  shall  make  my  statistic  far  beyond.  Dere  is  my  tables  of 
classes,  professions,  and  businesses,  and  my  show  how  mosh  dey  differ 
in  de  lies,  de  fibs,  de  misrepresents^  and  de  mistyfiecasions.  Par 
ezemple,  dere  is. 


Lies. 

Fibs. 

Misrepre- 
sents. 

Biistyfieca. 
sions. 

In  1000  panoiiB  per  diem 

3,065 

4,128 

704 

98 

[On  SondayB  rader  more] 

In  lOOOlAwyen         .    . 

179.186 

114,120 

111.871 

20,019 

In  1000  Physicians     .     . 

1,102 

6,410 

77 

9.984 

In  1000  M.  P.»a           .    . 

84.118 

9,087 

10,210 

15,000 

[18 1  per  cent,  to  be  added 

during  Election  time} 

In  1000  Tailors      .    .     . 

18,050 

18,058 

18,064 

201 

In  1000  Schoolmasters    . 

9.025 

12.921 

9,122 

1,807 

In  1000  Traders     .     .    . 

13,171 

75.684 

49,333 

19,944 

(Grocers,  Ginroinners,  Ha. 
berdashers.  Drapers,  Cos. 

termongers,  Brokers,  Ho. 

siers,  JeweUers,  Mercers, 

iLC,  6lc,  Slc,  bo  near  an 

average,  dat  it  is  not  yorth 

yUetomarkdedifier] 

In  1000  Publishers       .    . 

5,133 

6214 

1,705 

1,839 

In  1000  Authors      .     .    . 

5,116 

6.107 

2,011 

1.904 

In  1000  Beggars      .     .    . 

22,006 

12.183 

71,000 

17,177 

*'  Dis  shall  be  specimens  of  de  statisque  reduce  to  de  finer  data,  in 
rich  de  economi  of  Ijring  is  expound.  Den  you  shall  know  pretty 
veil  vat  you  shall  believe  m  perjury,  and  oder  coed  affirmations.  Ven 
I  shall  come  to  my  oder  tables  to  ezhifoe  de  vealth  of  England,  I 
shall  make  him  a  peer  dat  de  tumspike  rods,  if  continue  in  von  line, 
vould  go  round  de  vorld,  and  turn  back  again ;  dat  de  canals  vould 
go  so  long  vay  to  Van  Diamond's  Lanc^  vere  de  new  company  is 
selling  savage  bargains  ;  and  dat,  not  to  mention  tea-spoons,  table- 
spoons, silver  forks,  plates,  sugar-tongs,  pots,  salt  and  muster  spoons, 
labels,  toothpegs,  suffar-basins,  and  many  oder  leetel  artics  in  de 
precious  metals, — and  all  dese  are  de  constitutes  of  national  vealth, 
—dere  is  fifty,  seven  mile  six  forlong  and  a  yard  of  gold  and  silver 
vatches  in  Great  Bretan,  all  vich  is  vealth.  Dus  dere  are  16,500,000 
peoples.  Of  dese,  600,000,  class  I,  hab  gold  vatch.  Class  II,  von 
peoples  in  tree  hab  gold  vatcho.  450,000  more.  Class  III,  von  peo- 
ples in  den  hab  gold  vatch=218,000.  In  class  iV,  von  peoples  in 
fifty>Bi82,600.  In  lower  classes,  von  peoples  in  250»25,500  gold 
vatches.    I  cateulate  same  manner  in  silver  vatch,  and  I  find  dat  aH 
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de  gold  and  sflver  vatch  in  Cbreat  Bretan,  if  layed  side  by  side,  to 
touch  von  anoder,  voold  reash  joost  fifty-seven  miles  six  furlong  and 
von  yard.  Vat  you  vant  with  new  rurale  police,  van  you  hab  got 
such  valuable  old  vatch  ?"    {Cheat  appltmse.) 

Every  where,  indeed,  our  foreign  philosopher  dictated  to  the 
admiring  public  in  the  most  dictatorial  style,  and  was  courted,  pa. 
negyriz^,  patronized,  and  lionized  accoraingly.  The  frequent  an-  ' 
nonncement,  too,  that  his  purpose  in  visiting  our  poor  island  was  to 
do  it  the  favour  of  writing  his  observations  upon  its  manners,  cus- 
toms,  societies,  and  eminent  individuals,  speedily  produced  the  usual 
effect.  It  became  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  high  political 
parties  who  divide  the  realm  into  their  separate  estates,  to  endeavour 
to  win  the  good  word  of  the  transcendent  foreign  traveller  and 
author,  Von  DuUbraioz,  and  he  was  feasted  by  ministers,  and 
leaders  of  opposition. 

But  tempus  fugU.  Von  DuUbrainz  began  to  think  it  was  as  well  to 
cut  his  stick,  whilst  everything  was  so  pleasant.  He  gracefully  declined 
invitations  to  spend  the  autunm  at  about  fifteen  palaces,  fifVy  castles, 
and  five  hundi«d  halls.  The  honours  overwhelmed  him  with  grati- 
tude; but  a  man  with  his  prodigious  responsibilities  must  yield  to 
the  force  of  circumstances,  and  return  to  his  duties.  He  could  not, 
however,  resist  the  solicitations  of  the  British  Association  to  meet  that 
erratic  body  at  Birmingham,  and  thither  went  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  the  resplendent  Von  DuUbrainz.  There  we  saw  him  in 
his  glory  last  Friday,  at  the  grand  dinner  given  by  the  Mayor  and 
Town  Council,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  and  the 
Association,  to  show  the  world  at  large  how  the  English  nation  had 
learnt  to  estimate  the  splendours  of  foreign  genius.  The  Mayor 
having  proposed  the  health  of  their  most  insufierably  illustrious 
visiter,  with  nine  times  three,  the  thunders  of  applause  outlasted  the 
common  period  of  a  thunder-storm.  Von  DuUbrainz  rose  to  return 
thanks,  and  the  thunders  were  reverberated* 

'^  I  am  obliged  to  go,  to  leaf  you,  magnifique  and  charming  English 
peoples,"  he  said.  **  I  am  obliged  to  go,  before  you  shall  hear  of  noe 
no  more.     A  prophet  is  never  prize  in  his  own  countree.     I  vas  call 

Juack  and  imposture  in  my  land,  and  by  my  envying  contemporains. 
t  vas  reserve  for  de  English  peoples,  sagacitous  and  penetrative,  to 
discober  de  genus  I  vas  all  quite  along  sensible  I  possess.  Tou 
know  netting  of  de  sciences*  de  literature,  or  de  arts ;  but  you  are 
amable  peoples,  and  ven  cleber  foreigner  of  genus  come  to  you,  you 
savey  to  appreciate  him.  I  hab  live  vid  your  princes,  presidents, 
professors,  and  oder  great  fools,  and  von  and  all  hab  treat  me  as  dey 
oufht  de  greatest  man  of  de  world.  In  mine  own  countree  ebery 
body  laugh  at  me,  and  say,  bah !  silly  fellow  1  Bot  England,  and, 
hove  all,  de  Mare  and  Munzepai  of  Brummagem,  Mr.  C.  Harkout, 
and  de  British  Ass — " 

Here  an  alartn  of  Chartists  stopped  the  orator.  The  windows 
were  broken,  the  brick-bats  fiew  like  leather-winged  mice,  and  the 
riot-act  was  read  to  broken  heads  and  deaf  ears.  Von  DuUbrabz 
had  no  taste  for  liberty.  He  hurried  from  Birmingham,  he  lefl 
London,  he  quitted  England,  and  fled  to  Skimmerdam,  where  he  says 
he  is  writing  his  travels. 
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CAPTAIN  JACK* 

In  the  year  1828  I  was  employed  as  overseer  on  a  sugar  plantation 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  river  Demerary,  in  South  America.  Early  in 
that  year  an  insurrection  hroke  out  amongst  the  negroes,  and  the  white 
servants  on  the  estates  were  assembled  at  Stabroek,  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  embodied  into  a  corps  of  riflemen,  and  brigaded  m  different 
parts  of  the  country  with  the  regular  troops. 

It  so  happened  that  I  was  stationed  with  a  party  of  the th  regi- 

ment,  commanded  by  Colonel ,  close  to  the  property  on  which 

I  had  for  several  years  resided.  I  was  thereby  enabled  to  be  of  con- 
siderable use  to  the  military  authorities  on  several  occasions,  from  my 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  the 
character  of  the  people  by  whom  we  were  surrounded. 

The  commumcation  between  the  plantations  on  the  coast  and  the 
town  of  Stabroek,  is  kept  up  by  means  of  small  schooners,  which  carry 
weekly  thither  the  produce  ready  for  shipping  on  board  the  merchant- 
men in  the  river,  and  return  laden  with  coals,  provisions,  and  other  ne- 
cessary supplies.  These  droghers,  as  they  are  called,  are  manned 
and  commanded  by  negroes :  to  be  a  boat-captain  is  a  situation  of  great 
trust  and  emolument,  which  is  always  filled  by  the  best  man  on  each 
estate.  These  boat-captains  contrive  to  pick  up  a  ^ood  deal  of  money 
by  carrying  letters  and  passengers,  the  profits  arising  from  which  is 
their  perquisite. 

Whenever  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  town,  I  generally  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  a  schooner  belonging  to  Plantation  Eugenia  ;  she  was  the 
&stest  boat  on  the  coast,  and  her  commander.  Captain  Jack,  was  a 
smart,  active,  well-behaved  fellow,  whose  popularity  with  white 
and  black  stood  him  in  good  stead;  for  whenever  it  was 
known  that  the  Eugenia  schooner  was  to  sail  the  other  droghers  had 
but  a  small  chance  of  passengers. 

On  one  unlucky  evening,  soon  after  the  insurrection  broke  out.  Cap- 
tain Jack  returned  from  Stabroek,  with  bis  boat  full  of  strange  negroes, 
who  were  cordially  welcomed  in  the  negro-yard  of  the  Eugenia. 
That  very  night  the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Forester,  the  proprietor  of 
the  estate,  was  attacked,  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  he  himself  only 
escaped  at  the  time,  to  die  shortly  afterwards  of  a  fever  brought  on  by 
the  hardships  he  had  been  forced  to  undergo  in  concealing  himself 
from  his  quick-sighted  enemies.  For  two  days  be  lay  without  food  or 
shelter  in  the  cane-pieces,  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun  and  heavy 
dews  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  at  night  waded  along  the  sea-shore,  up 
to  his  neck  in  mud  and  water,  until  he  reached  the  house  of  a  friend 
near  town,  where  he  expired  in  a  few  days.  Colonel  — —  wished  to 
send  notice  of  this  outrage  to  the  officer  commanding  at  Stabroek ; 
and,  as  Captain  Jack's  character  was  above  suspicion,  he  selected  him 
to  convey  the  express  to  town,  and  sent  a  serjeant  on  horseback  to  di- 
rect him  to  prepare  to  weigh  immediately. 

The  man  rode  to  the  Eugenia,  and  went  on  board  the  schooner, 
which  was  lying  high  and  dry  on  the  sand.  There  was  nobody  in 
charge  of  her  ;  her  sails  and  rigging  were  cut  to  pieces,  her  rudder 
burnt,  her  anchor  and  chain  gone.  Captain  Jack  was  no  where  to  be 
found.    The  serjeant  returned  to  Mahaica  post,  and  made  his  report. 

Colonel sent  for  me.      He  told  me  that  he  was  aware  I  was 

well  acquabted  with  Jack  ;   and  that  he  was  informed  a  sort  of 

*  From  the  Note  Book  of  a  Coloniit 
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friendship  existed  between  os,-^  indeed,  in  those  days,  a  friendship 
could  be  said  to  exist  between  a  negro  and  a  white  man;  that  I  knew  his 
haunts  and  connections ;  and  that,  if  anybody  could  find  him,  I  ooald. 
He  said  that  he  was  now  convinced  that  Jack  was  implicated  in  the 
crime  conunitted  on  Plantatbn  Eugenia,  and  that  he  would  give  me 
fifty  joes  to  secure  him,  dead  or  alive,  before  nigbt 

At  this  period  the  very  existence  of  the  colony  was  in  a  most  critu^ 
position ;  the  numerical  odds  against  the  whites  was  as  a  hundred  to 
one ;  the  negroes  equalled  us  in  courage,  and  surpassed  us  in  animal 
streogth  and  endurance  ;  on  the  other  hand  we  were  better  armed,  and 
possessed  that  oonfidence  in  each  other,  so  essential  inthehour  of  dan- 
ger.  We  had  also  in  the  colony  the  regiment  which  Colonel  *——-—. 
commanded,  and  a  small  detachment  of  artillery. 

From  circumstances  which  had  occurred  during  my  residence  on  the 
east  coast,  I  had  acquired  such  a  regard  for  my  friend  Jack,  that  I  de- 
clare  I  would  sooner  have  been  instrumental  in  arresting  any  white  man 
in  the  colony,  with  the  conviction  which  I  bad  in  this  case,  that  bis 
death  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  apprehension* 
Still  this  was  no  time  for  a  man  to  swerve  from  his  duty,  however  pain- 
ful it  might  be ;  horrible  atrocities  had  been  committed  by  the  insurgent 
negroes,  and  signal  must  be  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  perpetra- 
tors, whenever  they  could  be  discovered.  I  therefore  shouldered  my 
rifle,  and  sallied  forth,  determined  to  do  my  best  to  apprehend  Jack ;  not 
without  a  hope,  however,  that  his  well-known  sagacity  and  activity 
miffht  render  my  exertions  fruitless. 

1  bad  hardly  walked  half  a  mile  when,  at  an  angle  of  the  road,  I 
came  full  on  the  very  man  of  whom  I  had  been  sent  in  quests  I  at  once 
sprang  forward,  and  seized  him  by  the  throat.  His  astonishment  at 
this  unfriendly  greeting  from  me  was  so  great,  that  he  made  no  resist- 
ance whatever.  My  uniform  showed  that  I  wfis  on  duty,  and  his  con- 
science probably  apprized  him  of  the  cause  of  this  hostile  proceeding  on 
my  part. 

«*  Colonel has  sent  for  you,  Jack,'*  said  I.     ««  I  trust  you  will 

be  able  to  account  for  the  state  in  which  your  boat  was  found,  when  he 
wished  you  to  take  his  despatches  to  town." 

Jack  made  no  reply,  but  shook  his  head  mournfully.  I  motioned  to 
him  to  walk  on  before  me  towards  the  military  post.  He  did  90*  Pre- 
sently he  stopped,  and  turned  round.  Seeing  that  I  unslung  and  cock- 
ed n^  rifle,  he  said, 

**  Massa  Edward,  suppose  Jack  run  away,  youjno  shoot  him  t" 
'  *'  That  I  most  certainly  will,  Jack.  I  have  been  ordered  to  convey 
you  dead  or  alive  to  Mahaica,  and  dead  or  alive  you  shall  go  thither.  I 
am  sorry  for  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  I  am  sure  you  have 
been  unwillingly  compelled  to  join  in  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Forester's 
property." 

We  soon  reached  the  post,  where  I  delivered  over  my  prisoner  to  the 

guard.     He  was  instantly  taken  before  Colonel and  several 

other  oflicers,  and  I  lingered  in  the  guard.room,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
dose  of  reposing  myself,  but  really  to  see  how  mjr  poor  friend  Jack 
would  fisire.  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  I  grew  tired  of  waiting,  and 
shouldering  my  rifle,  was  walking  out  of  the  gate,  when  Cobnel  - 

advanced  to  the  front  of  the  gallery  before  the  oflicsrs'  apartments,  and 
exclaimed  in  an  angry  tone,  . 

«  Where  the  hell  are  you  going  to,  sir  1  How  dare  you  leave  your 
prisoner  without  orders  7" 
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*'  1  thought,  colonel,  that  my  duty  had  been  ended  when  I  delivered 
my  prisoner  to  the  guard.' ' 

•*  Did  you,  by  G— d,  sir,  remain  where  you  are,  and  I'll  soon  con- 
vince you  of  the  contrary." 

He  then  returned  into  the  house  for  a  moment,  and  reappeared,  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  officers,  and  by  Jack,  who  walked  slowly  down  the 
steps  towards  me,  while  the  colonel  and  his  friends  remained  leaning 
over  the  front  of  the  gallery. 

"  Now, Sergeant,"  continued  Colonel ,  •*  place  your  prisoner  on 

his  knees,  with  his  face  towards  you." 

Jack  knelt  down — ^not  a  muscle  of  his  countenance  quivered — ^he  was 
entirely  naked,  and  was  a  remarkably  muscular  and  well-made  man. 
He  looked  like  a  fine  bronze  statue.  Both  he  and  I  knew  perfectly 
well  that  his  life  was  forfeited,  and  that  he  was  about  to  die;  but 
neither  of  us  was  prepared  for  what  followed. 

"  Fall  back  ten  paces,"  roared  Colonel . 

I  obeyed. 

"  Now  shoot  your  prisoner  through  the  heart" 

I  was  horror-stricken.  Well  aware  that  poor  Jack's  hours  were 
numbered,  I  had  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  being  compelled 
myself  10  become  his  executioner  in  cold  blood.  I  knew,  moreover,  that 
Colonel had  no  right  to  make  me  carry  the  sentence  of  the  drum- 
head court-martial  into  efiect.  I  was  a  civilian,  a  volunteer,  and  a  non- 
commissioned officer ;  and,  from  the  various  services  which  my  local 
knowledge  had  enabled  me  to  render  him,  I  had  no  reason  to  expect 
such  brutal  treatment  at  his  hands. 

As  soon  as  I  could  recover  from  my  astonishment  and  horror,  I  ad- 
vanced  towards  the  gallery  in  order  to  remonstrate  with  the  colonel. 
He  turned  away  from  me,  and  called  to  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  send 
two  men  forward.  The  men  stepped  out,  and  at  his  command  cocked 
their  pieces  and  levelled  them  at  me.     Colonel then  said  to  them, 

"^  I  am  going  to  give  my  orders  to  that  damned  mutineer.  If  he 
does  not  obey  them  instantly,  shoot  him.  Now,  Sergeant,  make  ready 
— preseht — fire !" 

Jack  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  fell  dead  on  his  face.  My  bullet  had 
pierced  his  brain. 

Colonel  tossed  the  purse  containing  the  reward  offered  for  Jack's 

apprehensk>n  on  the  ground,  close  by  his  dead  body,  and  walked  coolly 
into  the  house,  observing,  that  until  the  Volunteers  and  Bucks  formed 
some  idea  of  military  discipline  from  experience,  they  would  give  more 
trouble  than  assistance  to  the  regulars. 

He  lived  to  see  the  day  when  he  gladly  would  have  exchanged  his 
whole  regiment  for  a  score  of  our  good  rifles  ;  yet  he  lived  not  long, 
— ^for  three  days  after  the  tragedy  which  I  have  here  related,  he  at- 
tempted, against  the  advice  of  the  colonists,  to  pursue  a  body  of  negroes 
into  the  bush,  with  the  whole  force  at  Mahaica,  unaccompanied  either 
by  volunteers  or  Indians.  His  men,  encumbered  by  their  heavy  cloth- 
ing and  accoutrements,  exhausted  by  the  heat,  and  bewildered  by  the 
tremendous  torrents  of  rain  which  flooded  the  savannahs,  fell  an  easv 
prey  to  their  naked  enemies.     Not  more  than  a  dozen  escaped  to  tell 

the  tale  of  their  defeat.     Colonel  K received  a  musket  shot  which 

broke  his  thigh.  He  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  They 
had  been  Captain  Jack's  comrades  and  friends,  and  horribly  they 
avenged  his  death. 
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The  coarse  remarks  of  an  American  periodical  respecting 
certain  articles  which  have  i4)|^red  in  our  pages  are  so  utterly  be- 
neath contempt,  that,  were  our  circulation  confined  to  this  country 
alone,  we  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  them.  The 
charge  against  us,  that  o(pirati»g  from  their  publication,  is  fdUey — 
and  the  Editor  must  know  it  to  be  so.  An  arrangement  for  the  simul- 
taneous publication  here  and  in  America  of  the  articles  in  question, 
was  a  proposition  made,  and  earnestly  pressed,  by  themselves,  through 
the  highly  respectable  medium  of  Messrs.  Putnam  and  Wiley,  and 
has  never  yet  been  withdrawn. 

We  nre  happy  to  announce  that  our  next  Miscellany  witi  con- 
tain a  contribution  from  Mr.  Peake^  entitled '« The  Toledo  Rapier.*' 

Our  readers  will  also  be  gratified  to  learn  that  we  have  re* 
caived  further  contributions  from  the  clever  author  of  ^  The  Spalpeen.'' 

"The  Veterans  of  Chelsea  College"  will  appear  agaiij  in  our 
next. 
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BPOCH  THE  THIRD. — 1724. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 
TUB   BXmsa.  AT   Mft.   KIOEBBONK^S. 

Persuaded  that  Jack  Sheppard  would  keep  his  appointment  with 
Mr.  Kneebone,  and  feeling  certain  of  capturing  him  if  he  did  so,  Shot- 
bolt,  on  quitting  Newgate,  hurried  to  the  New  Prison  to  prepare  for 
the  enterprise.  ARer  debating  with  himself  for  some  time  whether 
be  should  employ  an  assistant,  or  make  the  attempt  alone,  his  love  of 
gain  overcame  his  fears,  and  he  decided  upon  the  latter  plan.  Ac 
cordingly,  having  armed  himself  with  various  weapons,  including  a 
stout  oaken  staff  then  ordinarily  borne  by  the  watch,  and  put  a  coil  of 
rope  and  a  gag  in  his  pocket,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  need,  he  set  out, 
about  ten  o'clock,  on  the  expedition. 

Before  proceeding  to  Wych  Street,  he  called  at  the  Lodge  to  see 
how  matters  were  going  on,  and  found  Mrs.  Spurling  and  Austin  at 
(heir  evening  meal,  with  Caliban  in  attendance. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Shotbolt,"  cried  the  turnkey,  "  I've  good  news  for  you. 
Mr.  Wild  has  doubled  his  offer,  and  the  governor  has  likewise  pro- 
claimed a  reward  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  Jack's  apprehension." 

**  You  don't  say  so  !"  exclaimed  Shotbolt. 

"Read  that,"  rejoined  Austin,  pointing  to  the  placard.  "  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Wild's  reward  is  conditional  upon  Jack's  being 
taken  before  to-morrow  morning.  So  I  fear  there's  little  chance  of 
any  one  getting  it." 

•*  You  think  so,  eh  ?"  chuckled  Shotbolt,  who  was  eagerly  perusing 
the  reward,  and  congratulating  himself  upon  his  caution ;  "  you  think 
80— ha !  ha !     Well,  don't  go  to  bed,  that's  all." 

"  What  for  t"  demanded  the  turnkey. 

'*  Because  the  prisoner's  arrival  might  disturb  you — ha  1  ha !" 

"  111  lay  you  twenty  guineas  you  don't  take  him  to-night,"  rejoined 
Austin, 

•*  Done  !"  cried  Shotbolt.  '*  Mrs.  Spurling,  you're  a  witness  to  the 
bet.  Twenty  guineas,  mind.  I  shan't  let  you  off  a  farthing.  Egad ! 
I  shall  nmke  a  good  thing  of  it." 

*•  Never  count  your  chickens  till  they're  hatched,"  observed  Mrs. 
Spurling,  dryly. 
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**  Mff  chickens  are  hatched,  ort  at  ^east,  nearly  bo,"  replied  Shot- 
bolt,  with  increased  merriment.  *'Gret  ready  your  heaviest  irons, 
Austin.     I'll  send  you  word  when  I  catch  him." 

*'  You'd  better  send  Atm,"  jeered  the  turnkey. 

•'So  I  will,"  rejoined  Shotbolt ;  **so  I  will.  If  I  don't,  you  shall 
clap  me  in  the  Condemned  Hold  in  his  stead.  Gbod-bye,  for  the 
present — ha  I  ha !"  And,  laughing  loudly  at  his  own  facetiousness, 
be  quitted  the  Lodge. 

*'  ril  lay  my  life  he's  gone  on  a  fox-and.goose*chase  to  Mr.  Knee- 
bone's,"  remarked  Austin,  rising  to  fasten  the  door. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  replied  Mrs.  Spurling,  as  if  struck  by  a  sud- 
den idea.  And,  while  the  turnkey  was  busy  with  the  keys,  she  whis- 
pered to  the  black,  *'  Follow  him,  Caliban.  Take  care  he  don't  see 
you, — and  bring  me  word  where  he  goes,  and  what  he  does." 

**  Iss,  missis,"  grinned  the  black. 

'*  Be  so  good  as  to  let  Caliban  out,  Mr.  Austin,"  continued  the 
tapstress ;  **  he's  only  going  on  an  errand." 

Austin  readily  complied  with  her  request.  As  he  returned  to  the 
table,  he  put  his  finger  to  his  nose  ;  and,  though  he  said  nothing,  he 
thought  he  had  a  much  better  chance  of  winning  his  wager. 

Unconscious  that  his  movements  were  watched,  Shotbolt,  mean- 
while, hastened  towards  Wych  Street.  On  the  way,  he  hired  a  chair 
with  a  couple  of  stout  porters,  and  ordered  them  to  follow  him.  Ar- 
rived within  a  short  distance  of  his  destination,  he  came  to  a  halt,  and 
pointing  out  a  dark  court  nearly  opposite  the  woollen-draper's  abode, 
told  the  chairmen  to  wait  there  till  they  were  summoned. 

''  I'm  a  peace-officer,"  he  added,  *'  about  to  arrest  a  notorious  crimi- 
nal. He'll  be  brought  out  at  this  door,  and  may  probably  make  some 
resistance.  But  you  must  get  him  into  the  chair  as  fast  as  you  can, 
and  hurry  off  to  Newgate.^' 

*^  And  what'll  we  get  for  the  job,  yer  hon'r  ?"  asked  the  foremost 
chairman,  who,  like  most  of  his  tribe  at  the  time,  was  an  Irishman. 

**  Five  guineas.     Here's  a  couple  in  hand." 

"  Faix,  then,  we'll  do  it  in  style,"  cried  the  fellow.  "  Once  in  this 
chair,  yer  hon'r,  and  I'll  warrant  he'll  not  get  out  so  aisily  as  Jack 
Sheppard  did  from  the  New  Pris'n.'* 

*'  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah,"  rejoined  Shotbolt,  not  over.pleased  by 
the  remark,  ''and  mind  what  I  tell  you.  Ah  I  what's  that?"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  some  one  brushed  hastily  past  him.  *^  If  I  hadn't  just  left 
him,  I  could  have  sworn  it  was  Mrs.  Spurling's  sooty  imp,  Caliban." 

Having  seen  the  chairmen  concealed  in  the  entry,  Shotbolt  proceed, 
ed  to  Mr.  Kneebone's  habitation,  the  shutters  of  which  were  closed, 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  The  summons  was  instantly  answered  by 
a  shop- boy. 

"  Is  your  master  at  home  ?"  inquired  the  gaoler. 
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**  He  is,"  replied  a  portly  personage,  arrayed  «ih?  a  gorgeous  yellow 
brocade  dressing-gown,  lined  with  cherry-coloured  satin,  and  having  a 
crimson  yelvet  cap,  surmounted  by  a  gold  tassel,  on  his  head.  **  My 
name  is  Kneebone,"  added  tlie  portly  personage,  stepping  forward. 
**  What  do  you  want  with  me  V* 

*'  A  word  in  private,"  replied  the  other. 

** Stand  aside,  Tom,"  commanded  Kneebone.  "Now,  sir,"  he 
added,  glancing  suspiciously  at  the  applicant,  *'your  business?" 

*'  My  business  is  to  acquaint  you  that  Jack  Sheppard  has  escaped, 
Mr.  Kneebone,"  relumed  Shotbolt. 

**  The  deuce  he  has !  Why,  it's  only  a  few  hours  since  I  beheld 
him  chained  down  with  half  a  hundred  weight  of  iron,  in  the  strongest 
ward  at  Newgate.  It's  almost  incredible.  Are  you  sure  you're  not 
misinformed,  sir  ?" 

'*  I  was  in  the  Lodge  at  the  time,"  replied  the  gaoler. 

•*  Then,  of  course,  you  must  know.  Well,  it's  scarcely  credible. 
When  I  gave  him  an  invitation  to  supper,  I  little  thought  he'd  accept  it. 
But,  egad !  1  believe  he  tr///." 

•*  Fm  convhiced  of  if,"  replied  Shotbolt ;  **  and  it  was  on  that  very 
account  I  came  here."  And  he  proceeded  to  unfold  his  schefne  to 
the  woollen-draper. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Kneebone,  when  the  other  concluded,  **  I  shall 
certainly  not  oppose  his  capture,  but,  at  the  same  Ume,  I'll  lend  you  no 
assistance.  If  he  keeps  his  word,  I'll  keep  mine.  You  must  wait  till 
supper's  over." 

**  As  you  please,  sir— provided  you  don't  let  him  off" 

"  That  I'll  engage  not  to  do.  I've  another  reason  for  supposing 
he'll  pay  me  a  visit.  I  refused  to  sign  a  petition  in  his  behalf  to  the 
recorder;  not  from  any  ill-will  to  him,  but  because  it  was  prepared  by 
a  person  whom  I  particularly  dislike — Captain  Darrell." 

"  A  very  sufficient  reason,"  answered  the  gaoler. 

"Tom,"  continued  Kneebone,  calling  to  the  shop.boy,  "don't  go 
home.  I  may  want  you.  Light  the  lantern.  And,  if  you  hear  any 
odd  noise  in  the  parlour,  don't  mind  it." 

"Not  in  the  least,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  in  a  drowsy  tone,  and  wiih  a 
look  seeming  to  imply  that  he  was  too  much  accustomed  to  odd  noises 
at  night  to  heed  them. 

"  Now,  step  this  way,  Mr.  What's-your-name  t" 

"  Shotbolt,  sir,"  replied  the  gaoler. 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Slipshod  ;  follow  me."  And  he  led  the  way  to  an 
inner  room,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  table,  covered  with  a  large 
white  cloth. 

"Jack  Sheppard  knows  this  house,  I  believe,  sir,"  observed  Shotbolt. 

"  Every  inch  of  it,"  replied  the  woollen-draper.  "  He  ought  to  do, 
seeing  that  he  served  his  apprenticeahip  in  it  to  Mr.  Wood,  by  whom 
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it  was  fbnnerly  occupied.    His  oame  is  carved  upon  a  beam  up- 
stairs." 

<'  Indeed !"  said  Shotbolt.  ^'  Where  can  I  hide  myself!"  he  added, 
glancing  round  the  room  in  search  of  a  closet 

"  Under  the  table.  The  cloth  nearly  touches  the  floor.  Give  me 
your  staff.     ItMl  be  in  your  way." 

^Suppose  he  brings  Blueskin,  or  some  other  ruffian  with  himf' 
hesitated  the  gaoler. 

^^  Suppose  he  does.  In  that  case  FIl  help  you.  We  shall  be  equally 
matched.     You're  not  afraid,  Mr.  Shoplatoh." 

^  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Shotbolt,  creeping  beneath  the  taUe  f 
(( there's  my  staff.     Am  I  quite  hidden  ?" 

^^  Not  quite ; — ^keep  your  feet  in.  Mind  you  don't  stir  till  supper's 
over.     I'll  stamp  twice  when  we've  done." 

'*  I  forgot  to  mention  there's  a  trifling  reward  for  his  capture,"  cried 
Shotboity  popping  his  head  from  under  the  cloth.  '^  If  we  take  him,  I 
don't  mind  giving  you  a  share— -say  a  fourth — provided  you  lend  a 
helping  hand." 

^*  Curse  your  reward  1"  exclaimed  Kneebone,  angrily.  ^<  Do  you 
take  me  .for  a  thief-catcher,  like  Jonathan  Wild,  that  you  dare  to 
affront  me  by  such  a  proposal  ?" 

«<  No  oflence,  sir,"  rejoined  the  gaoler,  humbly.  ^'  I  didn't  imagine 
for  a  nxunent  that  you'd  accept  it,  but  I  thought  it  right  to  make  you 
the  ofier." 

*^  Be  silent,  and  conceal  yourself.     I'm  about  to  ring  for  supper." 

The  wooUen.draper's  application  to  the  bell  was  answered  by  a 
very  pretty  young  woman,  with  dark  Jewish  features,  roguish  black 
eyes,  sleek  glossy  hair,  a  trim  waist,  and  a  remarkably  neat  figure : 
the  very  model,  in  short,  of  a  bachelor's  housekeeper. 

'^  Rachel,"  said  Mr.  Kneebone,  addressing  his  comely  attendant  f 
'^  put  a  few  more  plates  on  the  table,  and  bring  up  whatever  there  is 
in  the  larder.     I  expect  company." 

"  Company  !"  echoed  Rachel ;  "  at  this  time  of  night  ?" 

*'  Company,  child,"  repeated  Kneebone.  ''  I  shall  want  a  bottle  or 
two  of  sack,  and  a  flask  of  usquebaugh." 

**  Anything  else,  sir  ?" 

"  No  : — stay  !  you'd  better  not  bring  up  any  silver  forks  or  spoona" 

"  Why,  surely  you  don't  think  your  guests  would  steal  them,"  ob- 
served  Rachel,  archly. 

"  They  shan't  have  the  opportunity,"  replied  Kneebone.  And,  by 
way  of  checking  his  housekeeper's  familiarity,  he  pointed  significantly 
to  the  table. 

"  Who's  there  T  cried  Rachel.  "  I'll  see."  And  before  she  could 
be  prevented,  she  liAed  up  the  cloth,  and  disclosed  Shotbolt  *^  Oh, 
Gemini !''  she  exclaimed.     ^'  A  man !" 

"  At  your  service,  my  dear,"  replied  the  gaoler. 
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l  ■       •  ■ 

r  **  Now  your  cariosity's  satisfied,  child^"  ooDtinood  Kaeebooe,  *«  per- 

hftps  youll  attend  to  my  orders." 

Not  a  little  perplexed  by  the  mysterious  object  she  had  seen,  Rachel 
left  the  room,  and,  shortly  afterwards  returned  with  the  materials  of  a 
tolerably  good  sapper ; — to  wit,  a  couple  of  cold  fowls,  a  tongue»  the 
best  part  of  a  sirloin  of  beef,  a  jar  of  pickles,  and  two  small  dishes  of 
pastry.  To  these  she  added  the  wine  and  spirits  directed,  and  when 
all  was  arranged,  looked  inquisitively  at  her  master. 

^'  I  expect  a  very  extraordinary  person  to  supper,  Rachel,"  he  re. 
marked. 

'^  The  gentleman  under  the  table,''  she  answered.  ^  He  doe9  seem 
a  very  extraordinary  person." 

**  No ;  another  still  more  extraordinary.'' 
**  Indeed  !  —who  is  it  t" 
''JackSheppard." 

^'  What  I  the  fiunous  housebreaker.    I  thought  he  was  in  Newgate." 
"  He's  let  out  for  a  few  hours,"  laughed  Kneebone ;  "  but  he's  go. 
ing  back  again  after  supper." 

^  Oh  dear !  how  I  should  like  to  see  him«  I'm  toki  he'j  so  hand, 
some." 

'^I'm  sorry  I  can't  indulge  you,"  replied  her  master,  a  little  piqued. 
*^  I  shall  want  nothing  more.     You  had  better  go  to  bed." 

**•  It's  no  use  going  to  bed,"  answered  Rachel.     ^  I  shan't  sleep  a 
wink  while  Jack  Sheppard's  in  the  house." 
"  Keep  in  your  own  room,  at  all  events,"  rejoined  Kneebone. 
"  Very  well,"  said  Rachel,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head,  "  very 
well.     I'll  have  a  peep  at  him,  if  I  die  for  it,"  she  muttered,  as  she 
went  out 

Mr.  Ejieebone  then  sat  down  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  expected 
guest.  Half  an  hour  passed,  but  Jack  did  not  make  his  appearance. 
The  woollen-draper  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  eleven  o'clock. 
Another  long  interval  elapsed.  The  watch  was  again  consulted.  It 
was  now  a  quarter  past  twelve.  Mr.  Kneebone,  who  began  to  feel 
sleepy,  wound  it  up,  and  snufied  the  candles. 

*^  I  suspect  our  friend  has  thought  better  of  it,  and  won't  come," 
be  remarked. 
"  Have  a  little  patience,  sir,"  rejoined  the  gaoler. 
"  How  are  you  off  there,  Shoplatch  ?"  inquired  Kneebone.    "  Rather 
cramped,  eh  t" 

"  Rather  so,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  altering  his  position.     **  I  shall 

be  able  to  stretch  my  limbs  presently —ha !  ha  I" 

"  Hush  I"  cried  Kneebone,  « I  hear  a  noise  without.      He's  coming." 

The  caution  was  scarcely  uttered,  when   the  door   opened,  and 

Jack  Sheppard  presented  himself..   He  was  wrapped  in  a  laced  roque- 

laure,  which  he  threw  off  on  his  entrance  into  the  room.     It  has  been 
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already  intioiafed  that  Jack  had  an  excemve  passion  for  finery ;  and 
it  might  have  been  added,  that  the  chief  part  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  was 
devoted  to  the  embellishment  of  his  person.  On  the  present  occasiont 
lie  appeared  to  have  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  attention  on  his 
toilette.  His  apparel  was  sumptuous  in  the  extreme,  and  such  as  was 
only  worn  by  persons  of  the  highest  distinction.  It  consisted  of  a  full* 
dress  coat  of  brown  flowered  velvet,  laced  with  silver ;  a  waistcoat  of 
white  satin,  likewise  richly  embroidered ;  shoes  with  red  heels,  and 
large  diamond  buckles ;  pearl-coloured  silk  stockings  with  gold  clocks ; 
a  muslin  cravat,  or  steenkirk,  as  it  was  termed,  edged  with  the  fine 
point  lace ;  ruffles  of  the  sanrie  materials,  and  so  ample  as  almost  to 
hide  the  tips  of  his  fingers  ;  and  a  silver-hilted  sword.  This  costume, 
though  son)ewhat  extravagant,  displayed  his  slight,  but  perfectly- 
proportioned  figure  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  only  departure 
which  he  made  from  the  fashion  of  the  period,  was  in  respect  to  the 
peruke — an  article  he  could  never  be  induced  to  wear.  In  fieu  of  it, 
be  still  adhered  to  the  sleek  black  crop,  which,  throughout  life,  formed 
a  distinguishing  feature  in  his  appearance.  Ever  since  the  discovery 
of  his  relationship  to  the  Trenchard  family,  a  marked  change  had 
taken  place  in  Jack's  demeanour  and  looks,  which  were  so  much  re- 
.fined  and  improved  that  he  could  scarcely  be  recognised  as  the  san^ 
person.  Having  only  seen  him  in  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon,  and  load.  ' 
ed  with  fetters.  Kneebone  had  not  noticed  this  alteration ;  but  he  was 
now  greatly  struck  by  it.  Advancing  towards  him,  he  made  him  a 
formal  salutation,  which  was  coldly  returned. 

'^  I  am  expected,  I  find,"  observed  Jack,  glancing  at  the  well-covered 
board. 

"  You  are,"  replied  Kneebone.  **  When  I  heard  of  your  escape,  I 
felt  sure  I  should  see  you." 

"  You  judged  rightly,"  rejoined  Jack  ;  **  I  never  yet  broke  an  en- 
gagement with  friend  or  foe^ — and  never  will." 

**A  bold  resolution,"  said  the  wooUen-draper.  **You  must  have 
made  some  exertion  to  keep  your  present  appointment.  Few  men 
could  have  done  as  much.'' 

*'  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Jack,  carelessly.  "  I  would  have  done  more, 
if  necessary." 

"  Well,  take  a  chair,''  rejoined  Kneebone.  "  Tve  waited  supper, 
you  perceive." 

**  First,  let  me  introduce  my  friends,"  returned  Jack,  stepping  to  the 
door. 

**  Friends !"  echoed  Kneebone,  with  a  look  of  dismay.  "  My  invi- 
tation did  not  extend  to  them." 

Further  remonstrance,  however,  was  cut  short  by  the  sudden  en- 
trance of  Mrs.  Maggot  and  Edgeworth  Bess.  Behind  them  stalked 
Blueskin,  enveloped    ip  a  rough    great-coat,  called — appropriately 
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enough  in  this  instanoe, — a  wrap-rascal.  Folding  his  arms,  he  placed 
Mb  back  against  the  door,  and  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  The  ladies 
were,  as  usual,  very  gaily  dressed  ;  and  as  usual^  also,  had  resorted  to 
art  to  heighten  their  attractbns  : — 

From  patches,  justly  phieed,  they  bonow'd  frsoee. 
And  with  yermilion  Ucqaei'd  o*er  their  faeee. 
Edgeworth  Bess  wore  a  scarlet  tabby  negligee — a  sort  of  undress,  or 
sack,  then  much  in  vogue — which  suited  her  to  admiration,  and  upon 
her  head  had  what  was  called  a  fly-cap,  with  richly-laced  lappets. 
Mrs.  Maggot  was  equipped  in  a  light  blue  riding-habit,  trimmed  jvith 
silver,  a  hunting-cap  and  a  flaxen  peruke,  and,  instead  of  a  whip,  car- 
ried a  stout  cudgel. 

For  a  moment,  Eneebone  had  hesitated  about  giving  the  signal  to 
Shotbolt,  but,  thinking  a  more  favourable  opportunity  might  occur,  he 
determined  not  to  hazard  matters  by  undue  precipitatiou.  Placing 
chairs,  therefore,  he  invited  the  ladies  to  be  seated,  and,  paying  a 
similar  attention  to  Jack,  began  to  help  to  the  various  dishes,  and 
otherwise  fulfll  the  duties  of  a  host.  While  this  was  going  on,  Blue- 
skin,  seeing  no  notice  whatever  taken  of  him,  coughed  loudly  and  re. 
peatedly.  But  finding  his  hints  totally  disregarded,  he  at  length  swag, 
gered  up  to  the  table,  and  thrust  in  a  chair. 

''  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  plunging  his  fork  into  a  fowl,  and  transfer- 
ring it  to  his  plate.  ^^  This  tongue  looks  remarkably  nice,"  he  added, 
slicing  off  an  immense  wedge,  "  excuse  me — ho  !  ho !" 

"  You  make  yourself  at  home,  I  perceive,"  observed  Kneebone, 
with  a  look  of  ineflable  disgust. 

"  I  generally  do,"  replied  Blueskin,  pouring  out  a  bumper  of  sack. 
"  Your  health,  Kneebone." 

"  Allow  me  to  ofler  you  a  glass  of  usquebaugh,  my  dear,"  said 
Eneebone,  turning  from  him,  and  regarding  Edgeworth  Bess  with  a 
stare  so  impertinent,  that  even  that  not  over-delicate  young  lady  sum- 
moned up  a  blush. 

**  With  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Edgeworth  Bess.  "  Dear  me !"  she 
added,  as  she  pledged  the  amorous  woollen-draper,  *'  what  a  beautiful 
ring  that  is." 

''Do  you  think  so  t"  replied  Kneebone,  taking  it  ofl)  and  placing  it 
on  her  finger,  which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  kissing  at  the  same 
time ;  "  wear  it  for  my  sake." 

"Ob,  dear !" simpered  Edgeworth  Bess,  endeavouring  to  hide  her 
confusion  by  looking  steadfastly  at  her  plate. 

"You  don't  eat,"  continued  Kneebone,  addressing  Jack,  who  had 
remained  for  some  time  thoughtful  and  pre-occupied,  with  his  head  upon 
bis  hand. 

"  The  captain  has  seldom  much  appetite,"  replied  Blueskin,  who, 
having  disposed  of  the  fowl,  was  Commencing  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
the  sirloin.     "  I  eat  for  both." 
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*'  So  it  seenif/'  observed  the  wooUen-dntper,  ^^  and  for  erery  one 
else,  too.** 

^'  I  say,  Kneebooe,"  rejoined  Blueskin,  as  he  washed  down  an  im* 
mense  mouthful  with  another  bumper,  "^  do  you  recollect  how  nearly 
Mr.  Wild  and  I  were  nabbing  you  in  this  rery  room,  some  nme  years 
ago?" 

*^  I  do,**  replied  Kneebone ;  ^'  and  now,"  he  added,  aside,  "  the  case 
is  altered.     I'm  nearly  nabbing  you.^* 

"  A  good  deal  has  occurred  since  then,  eb,  captain  f  said  Blueskin, 
nudging  Jack. 

"  Much  that  I  would  willingly  forget.  Nothing  that  I  desire  to  re- 
member," replied  Sheppard,  sternly.  '^  On  that  night — in  this  room 
— in  your  presence,  Blueskin — in  yours,  Mr.  Kneebone,  Mrs,  Wood 
struck  me  a  blow  which  made  me  a  robber." 

'^  She  has  paid  dearly  for  it,"  muttered  Blueskin. 

'^  She  has,"  rejoined  Sheppard.  *^  But  I  wish  her  hand  had  been  as 
deadly  ixs  yours.  On  that  night — that  fatal  night — Winifred  crushed 
all  the  hopes  that  were  rising  in  my  heart.  On  that  night,  I  surren- 
dered myself  to  Jonathan  Wild,  and  became — what  I  am." 

"  On  that  night,  you  first  met  me,  love,"  said  Edgeworth  Bess,  en* 
deavouring  to  take  his  hand,  which  he  coldly  withdrew. 

"  And  me,"  added  Mrs.  Maggot,  tenderly. 

"  Would  I  had  never  seen  either  of  you  !*'  cried  Jack,  rising  and 
pacing  the  apartment  with  a  hurried  step. 

»*  Well,  I'm  sure  Winifred  could  never  have  loved  you  as  well  as  I 
do,"  said  Mrs.  Maggot. 

**  You  /"  cried  Jack,  scornfully.  "  Do  you  compare  your  love — a 
love  which  all  may  purchase— with  hers?  No  one  has  ever  loved 
me." 

"  Except  me,  dear,"  insinuated  Edgeworth  Bess.  "  I've  been  always 
true  to  you." 

"  Peace !"  retorted  Jack,  with  increased  bitterness.  "  I'm  your 
dupe  no  longer," 

*^  What  the  devil's  in  the  wind  now,  captain  ?"  cried  Blueskin,  io 
astonishment. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  replied  Jack,  with  forced  calmness.  "  Within  the 
last  few  minutes,  all  my  guilty  life  has  passed  before  me.  Nine  years 
ago,  I  was  honest — was  happy.  Nine  years  ago,  I  worked  in  thi» 
very  house — had  a  kind,  indulgent  master,  whom  I  robbed — twice 
robbed,  at  your  instigation,  villain  ;  a  mistress,  whom  you  have  mur- 
dered ;  a  companion,  whose  friendship  I  have  for  ever  forfeited ;  a 
mother,  whose  heart  I  have  well-nigh  broken.  In  this  room  was  my 
ruin  begun  :  in  this  room  it  should  be  ended." 

'^  Come,  come,  don't  take  on  thus,  captain,"  cried  Blueskin,  rising 
and  walking  towards  him.  *^  If  any  one's  to  blame,  it's  noe.  Vm 
ready  to  bear  it  all." 
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^  Can  you  make  me  honest  t"  cried  Jack*  '^  Can  you  make 
me  other  than  a  condemned  felon?  Can  you  make  me  not  Jack 
Sheppard?" 

*"  No,"  replied  Blueskin ;  «*  and  I  wouldn't  if  I  could." 

"Curse  you!"  cried  Jack,  furiously,— "  curse  you!— curse  you  I" 

'*  Swear  away,  captain,"  rejoined  Blueskin,  coolly.  **  It'll  ease 
your  mind." 

**Doyou  mock  me?"  cried  Jack,  levelling  a  pistol  at  him. 

*•  Not  I,"  replied  Blueskin.  "  Take  my  life,  if  you're  so  disposed. 
You're  welcome  to  it.  And  let's  see  if  either  of  these  women,  who 
prate  of  their  love  for  you,  will  do  as  much." 

"  This  is  folly,"  cried  Jack,  controlling  himself  hy  a  powerful  effott. 

'*  The  worst  of  folly,"  replied  Blueskin,  returning  to  the  table,  and 
taking  up  a  glass  ;  <*  and,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  I  shall  drink  the  health 
of  Jack  Sheppard,  the  housebreaker,  and  success  to  him  in  all  his 
enterprises.     And  now,  let's  see  who'll  rehise  the  pledge." 

•*I  will,"  replied  Sheppard,  dashing  the  glass  from  his  hand.  "  Sit 
down,  fool !" 

"  Jack,"  said  Kneebone,  who  had  been  considerably  interested  by 
the  foregoing  scene,  <*are  these  regrets  for  your  past  life  sincere?" 

••  Suppose  them  so,"  rejoined  Jack,  "  what  then  ?" 

*' Nothing — nothing,"  stammered  Kneebone,  his  prudence  getting 
the  better  of  his  sympathy.  "  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  that's  all,"  he 
added,  taking  out  his  snuff-box,  his  never-failing  resource  in  such 
emergencies.     It  won't  do  to  betray  the  officer,"  he  muttered. 

"Oh  lud  I  what  an  exquisite  box !"  cried  Edgeworth  Bess.  "  Is  it 
gold?" 

**  Pure  gold,"  replied  Kneebone.  «•  It  was  given  me  by  poor  dear 
Mrs.  Wood,  whose  loss  I  shall  ever  deplore." 

"  Pray,  let  me  have  a  pinch  ?"  said  Edgeworth  Bess,  with  a  capti- 
vating glance.     "  I  am  so  excessively  fond  of  snuff." 

The  woollen-draper  replied  by  gallantly  handing  her  the  box, 
which  was  instantly  snatched  from  her  by  Blueskin,  who,  after  help, 
iog  himself  to  as  much  of  its  contents  as  he  could  conveniently  squeeze 
between  his  thumb  and  finger,  put  ii  very  coolly  into  his  pocket. 

The  action  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  Sheppard. 

**  Restore  it,"  he  cried,  in  an  authoritative  voice. 

^O'oos!  captain,"  cried  Blueskin,  as  he  grumbling ly  obeyed  the 
command ;  *'  if  you've  left  off  business  yourself,  you  needn't  interfere 
with  other  people." 

"  I  should  like  a  little  of  that  plum-lart,"  said  Mrs.  Maggot ;  "  but 
I  don't  see  a  spoon." 

•*ril  ring  for  one,"  replied  Kneebone,  rising  accordingly;  "but  I 
fear  my  servants  are  gone  to  bed." 
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Blueskin,  meanwhile,  having  drained  and  replenished  his  glass, 
commenced  chanting  a  snatch  of  a  ballad  : — 

Once  on  a  time,  as  I've  heard  tell, 
In  WjTch  Street  Owen  Wood  did  dwell ; 
A  carpenter  he  was  by  trade, 
And  moneji  I  believe,  he  made. 

With  \i9  foodU  doo  ! 

Thie  carpenter  he  had  a  wife. 
The  plague  and  torment  of  hit  life. 
Who,  thouffh  she  did  her  husband  scold, 
Loved  welfa  woollen-draper  bold. 

WithhtrfoodUdao! 

**  I've  a  toast  to  propose,"  cried  Sheppard,  filling  a  bumper.  **  You 
won't  refuse  it,  Mr.  Kneebone?" 

"  He'd  better  not,"  muttered  Blueskin. 

*•  Wiiat  is  it  ?"  demanded  the  woollen-draper,  as  he  returned  to  the 
table,  and  took  up  a  glass. 

•«  The  speedy  union  of  Thames  Dnrrell  with  Winifred  Wood," 
replied  Jack. 

Kneebone's  cheeks  glowed  with  rage,  and  he  set  down  the  wine 
untasted,  while  Blueskin  resumed  his  song. 

Now  Owen  Wood  had  one  fair  child. 
Unlike  her  mother,  meek  and  mild ; 
Her  love  the  draper  strove  to  grain. 
But  she  repaid  him  with  disdain. 

With  his  foodie  doo  ! 

"  Peace  !"  cried  Jack. 

But  Blueskin  was  not  to  be  silenced.  He  continued  his  ditty,  in 
spite  of  the  angry  glances  of  his  leader. 

In  vain  he  fondly  urgfed  his  suit. 
And,  afl  in  vain,  the  question  put ; 
She  answered, — **  Mr.  William  Kneebone, 
Of  me,  sir,  you  shall  never  be  bone  " 

With  yourfoodU  doo  ! 

**  Thames  Darrell  has  my  heart  alone, 
A  noble  youth,  e'en  you  must  own  ; 
And,  if  nom  him  ray  love  could  stir. 
Jack  Sheppard  I  should  much  prefer  !** 

.     With  hut  foodU  doo  ! 

"Do  you  refuse  my  toast?**  cried  Jack,  impatiently. 

**  I  do,"  replied  Kneebone. 

*'  Drink  this,  then,"  roared  Blueskin.  And  pouring  the  contents 
of  a  small  powder-flask  into  a  bumper  of  brandy,  he  teudered  him  the 
mixture. 

At  this  juncture,  the  door  was  opened  by  Rachel. 

**  What  did  you  ring  for,  sir?"  she  asked,  eyeing  the  group  with 
astonishment. 

**  Your  master  wants  a  few  table-spoons,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Maggot* 
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«» Leave  the  room,"  interposed  Kneebone,  angrily. 
*'  No,  I  shanV'  replied   Rachel,  saucily.      *'  I  caine  to  see  Jack 
Sheppard,  and  I  won't  go  till  you  point  him  out  to  me.     You  told  me 
he  was  going  back  to  Newgate  after  supper,  so  I  mayn't  have  another 
opportunity." 

**Oh !  he  told  you  that,  did  he  V*  said  BIneskin,  marching  up  to 
her,  and  chucking  her  under  the  chin.  **  I'll  show  you  Captain 
Sbeppard,  my  dear.  There  he  stands.  I'm  his  Lieutenant, — Lieu- 
tenant Blueskin.     We're  two  good-looking  fellows,  aint  we  ?" 

•*  Very  good-looking,"  replied  Rachel.  **  But,  where's  the  straUge 
gentleman  I  saw  under  the  table  ?" 

*<  Under  the  table  !"  echoed  Blueskin,  winking  at  Jack.  *'  Whe^ 
did  you  see  him,  my  love  ?" 
'*  A  short  time  ago,"  replied  the  housekeeper,  unsuspiciously. 
''The  plot's  out !"  cried  Jack.  And  whhout  another  word,  he 
seized  the  table  with  both  hands,  and  upset  it ;  scattering  plates,  dishes, 
bottles,  jugit,  and  glasses  far  and  wide.  The  crash  was  tremendous. 
The  lights  rolled  over,  and  were  extinguished  ;  and  if  Rachel  had 
not  carried  a  candle,  the  room  would  have  been  plunged  in  total  dark- 
ness. Amid  the  confusion,  Shotbolt  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  levelling 
a  pistol  at  Jack*s  bead,  commanded  him  to  surrender  ;  but,  before  any 
reply  could  be  made,  the  gaoler's  arm  was  struck  up  by  Blueskin, 
who,  throwing  himself  upon  him,  dragged  him  to  the  ground.  In 
the  sttliggle  the  pistol  went  off,  but  without  damage  to  either  party. 
The  conflict  was  of  short  duration  ;  for  Shotbolt  was  no  match  for 
his  athletic  antagonist.  He  was  speedily  disarmed;  and  the  rope  and 
gag  being  found  upon  him,  were  exultingly  turned  against  him  by  his 
conqueror,  who,  after  pinioning  his  arms  tightly  behind  his  back, 
forced  open  his  mouth  with  the  iron,  and  efiectually  prevented  the., 
atterance  of  any  further  outcries.  While  the  strife  was  raging, 
Edgeworth  Bess  walked  up  to  Rachel,  and  advised  her,  if  she  valued 
her  life,  not  to  scream  or  stir  from  the  spot ;  a  caution  which  the 
housekeeper,  whose  curiosity  far  outweighed  her  fears,  received  in 
very  good  part. 

In  the  interim,  Jack  advanced  to  the  woollen-draper,  and  regarding 
him  sternly,  thus  addressed  him  : 

**  You  have  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality,  Mr.  Kneebone.  I 
came  hither  as  your  guest.     You  have  betrayed  me." 

^  What  faith  is-to  be  kept  with  a  felon  ?"  replied  the  wooUen-draper, 
disdainfully. 

"  He  who  breaks  faith  with  his  benefactor  may  well  justify  himself 
thus,"  answered  Jack.     "  I  have  not  trusted  you.     Others  who  have 
done,  have  found  you  false." 
"I  don't  understand  you,"  replied  Cneebone,  in  some  confusion. 
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**  You  soon  shall,"  rejoined  Sheppard.  "  Where  are  the  packets 
committed  to  your  charge  by  Sir  Rowland  Trenchard  1" 

**  The  packets  !"  exclaimed  Eneebone,  in  alarm. 

"  It  is  useless  to  deny  it,"  replied  Jack.  '*  You  were  watched  to- 
night  by  filueskin.  You  met  Sir  Rowland  at  the  house  of  a  Romish 
priest,  Father  Spencer.  Two  packets  were  committed  to  your  charge, 
which  you  undertook  to  deliver, — one  to  another  priest,  Sir  Rowland's 
chaplain,  at  Manchester, — ^the  other  to  Mr.  Wood.    Produce  them  1" 

"  Never  I"  replied  Kneebone. 

**  Then,  by  heaven,  you  are  a  dead  man  \"  replied  Jack,  cocking  a 
pistol,  and  pointing  it  deliberately  at  his  head.  "  I  give  you  one 
minute  for  reflection.    After  that  time,  nothing  shall  save  you." 

There  was  a  brief,  breathless  pause.  Even  Blueskin  k>oked  on 
with  anxiety. 

**  It  is  past,"  said  Jack,  placing  his  finger  on  the  trigger. 

''  Hold !"  cried  Kneebone,  flinging  down  the  packets  ]  "  they  are 
nothing  to  me." 

'*  But  they  are  everything  to  me,"  cried  Jack,  stooping  to  pick  them 
up.  <'  These  packets  will  establish  Thames  Darrell's  birth,  win  him 
his  inheritance,  and  procure  him  the  hand  of  Winifred  Wood." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  rejoined  Kneebone,  snatching  up  the 
staflf,  and  aiming  a  blow  at  his  head,  which  was  fortunately  warded  ofi 
by  Mrs.  Maggot,  who  promptly  interposed  her  cudgel. 

"  Defend  yourself!"  cried  Jack,  drawing  his  sword. 

"  Leave  his  punishment  to  me.  Jack,"  said  Mrs.  Maggot.  "  Pve 
the  Bridewell  account  to  settle." 

*<  Be  it  so,"  replied  Jack,  putting  up  his  blade.  ''  I've  a  good  deal 
to  do.     Show  him  no  quarter.  Poll.     He  deserves  none." 

"  And  shall  find  none,''  replied  the  Amazon.  "  Now,  Mr.  Knee- 
bone," she  added,  drawing  up  her  magnificent  figure  to  its  full  height, 
and  making  the  heavy  cudgel  whistle  through  the  air,  '^  look  to  your- 
self" 

**  Stand  off,  Poll,"  rejoined  the  woollen-draper,  "  I  don't  want  to 
hurt  you.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  I  raised  my  arm  willingly 
against  a  woman." 

"  I'll  forgive  you  all  the  harm  you  do  me,"  rejoined  the  Amazon. 
"  What !  you  still  hesitate  !  Will  that  rouse  you,  coward  t"  And 
she  gave  him  a  smart  rap  on  the  head. 

'^  Coward !"  cried  Kneebone.  "  Neither  man  nor  woman  shall 
apply  that  term  to  me.  If  you  forget  your  sex,  jade,  I  must  forget 
mine." 

With  this,  he  attacked  her  vigorously  in  his  turn. 

It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  how  this  extraordinary  woman,  who, 
it  has  been  said,  was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
her  features  and  the  faultless  symmetry  of  her  figure,  than  for  her  won- 
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derful  atrengtk  and  agility,  conducted  herself  in  the  present  encounter ; 
with  what  dexterity  she  parried  e?ery  blow  aimed  against  her  by  her 
adyersary,  whose  head  and  face,  already  marked  by  various  ruddy 
streams,  showed  how  successfully  her  own  hits  had  been  made ; — how 
she  drew  him  hither  and  thither,  now  leading  him  on,  now  driving 
him  suddenly  back ;  harassing  and  exhausting  him  in  every  pos- 
sibk  way,  and  making  it  apparent  that  she  could  at  any  moment  put 
an  end  to  the  fight,  and  only  delayed  the  finishing  stroke  to  make  his 
punishment  the  more  severe. 

Jack,  meanwhile,  with  Blueskin's  assistance,  had  set  the  table  once 
mote  upon  its  legs,  and  placing  writing  materials,  which  he  took  from 
a  shelf,  upon  it,  made  Shotbolt,  who  was  still  gagged,  but  whose  arms 
were  for  the  moment  unbound,  sit  down  before  them. 

^  Write  as  I  dictate,''  he  cried,  placing  a  pen  in  the  gaoler's  hand 
and  a  pistol  to  his  ear. 

Shotbolt  nodded  in  token  of  acquiescence,  and  emitted  an  odd  gut- 
tural sound. 

'*  Write  as  follows,"  continued  Jack.  *  I  have  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing Jack  Sheppard.  The  reward  is  mine.  Get  all  ready  for  his 
reception.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  delivery  of  this  note  he  will  be 
in  Newgate.'  Sign  it,"  he  added,  as,  after  some  further  threats,  the 
letter  was  indited  according  to  his  dictation,  '*  and  direct  it  to  Mr. 
Austin.     That's  well.     And,  now,  to  find  a  messenger." 

*<Mr.  Eneebone's  man  is  in  the  shop,"  said  Rachel ;  **  he'll  take 
iL'' 

**  Can  I  trust  him  ?"  mused  Jack.  *'  Yes  ;  he'll  suspect  nothing. 
Qive  him  this  letter,  child,  and  bid  him  take  it  to  the  Lodge  at  New. 
gate  without  loss  of  time.  Blueskin  will  go  with  you, — ^for  fear  of 
a  mistake." 

**  You  might  trust  me,"  said  Rachel,  in  an  offended  tone;  '*but 
never  mind." 

And  she  left  the  room  with  Blueskin,  who  very  politely  ofiered  her 
his  arm. 

Meanjyhile,  the  combat  between  Eneebone  and  Mrs.  Maggot  had 
been  brought  to  a  termination.   When  the  woollen-draper  was  nearly 
worn  out,  the  Amazon  watched  her  opportunity,  and  hitting  him  on 
the  arm,  disabled  it 
"  That's  for  Mrs.  Wood,"  she  cried,  as  the  stafffell  from  his  grasp. 
•*  I  'm  at  your  mercy.  Poll,"  rejoined  Eneebone,  abjectly. 
"  That's  for  Winifred,"  vociferated  the  Amazon,  bringing  the  cud- 
gel  heavily  upon  his  shoulder. 
"Damnation  !'*  cried  Eneebone. 

'*  That's  for  myself,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Maggot,  dealing  him  a  blow, 
which  stretched  him  senseless  on  the  fioor. 
"Bravo,  Poll!"  cried  Jack,  who  having  again  pinioned  Shotbolt, 
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was  now  tracing  a  few  hasty  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  "*  ToaVe 
given  him  a  broken  head,  I  perceive." 

"He'll  scarcely  need  a  plaister,"  replied  Mrs.  Maggot,  laughing* 
**  Here,  Bess,  give  me  the  cord,  and  I'll  tie  him  to  this  chest  of  draw- 
ers. I  don't  think  he'll  come  to  himself  too  soon.  But  it's  best  to  be 
on  the  safe  side." 

*  '*  Decidedly  so,"  replied  Edgeworth  Bess ;  <*  and  Til  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, while  Jack's  back  is  turned, — for  he's  grown  so  strangely  par- 
ticular,—H>f  easing  him  of  his  snuff-box.  Perhaps,"  she  added,  in  a 
whisper,  as  she  appropriated  the  before-named  article,  **  he  has  a 
pocket  book." 

•*  Hush !"  replied  Mrs.  Maggot ;  «  Jack  will  hear  you.  We'll 
come  back  for  that  by  and  by,  and  the  dressing-gown." 

At  this  moment,  Rachel  and  Blueskin  returned.  Their  momen* 
tary  absence  seemed  to  have  worked  wonders  ;  for  now  the  roost  per- 
fect understanding  appeared  to  subsist  between  them. 

"  Have  you  sent  off  the  note?"  inquired  Jack. 

•*  We  have,  captain,"  replied  Blueskin.  "  I  say  wf,  because  Miss 
Rachel  and  I  have  struck  up  a  match.  Shall  I  bring  off  anything  ?" 
he  added,  looking  eagerly  round. 

"No,"  replied  Jack,  peremptorily. 

Having  now  sealed  his  letter,  Sheppard  took  a  handkerchief,  and 
tying  it  over  Shotbolt's  face,  so  as  completely  to  conceal  the  features, 
clapped  his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  pushed  it  over  his  brows.  He, 
next,  seized  the  unlucky  gaoler,  and  forced  him  along,  while  Blueskin 
expedited   his  movements  by  administering  a  few  kicks  behind. 

When  they  got  to  the  door,  Jack  opened  it,  and,  mimicking  the 
voice  of  the  gaoler,  shouted,  "Now,  my  lads,  all's  ready." 

•*  Here  we  are,"  cried  the  chairmen,  hurrying  out  of  the  court  with 
their  swinging  vehicle,  "  where  is  he  ?" 

"Here,"  replied  Sheppard,  dragging  out  Shotbolt  by  the  collar, 
while  Blueskin  pushed  him  behind,  and  Mrs.  Maggot  held  up  a  lan- 
tern, which  she  found  in  the  shop.     "  In  with  him  1" 

"  Ay — ay,  yer  hon'r,"  cried  the  foremost  chairman,  lending  a  help- 
ing  hand.     "Get  in  wid  ye,  ye  villin  I" 

And,  despite  his  resistance,  Shotbolt  was  thrust  into  the  chair, 
which  was  instantly  fastened  upon  him. 

"  There,  he's  as  safe  as  Jack  Sheppard  in  the  Condemned  Hould," 
laughed  the  man. 

"  Off  with  you  to  Newgate!"  cried  Jack,  "and  don't  let  him  out 
till  you  get  inside  the  Lodge.  There's  a  letter  for  the  head  turnkey, 
Mr.  Ireton.     D'ye  hear." 

"  Yes,  yer  hon'r,"  replied  the  chairman,  taking  the  note. 

'*  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?"  asked  Jack,  impatiently. 

"  The  gen'l'man  as  hired  us,"  replied  the  chairman. 
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"  Oh  !  he'll  be  after  you  directly.  "  He's  settling  an  aeoount  ia 
the  house.     Lose  uo  time.     The  letter  will  explain  all." 

The  chair  was  then  rapidly  put  in  motion,  and  speedily  disappeared. 

**  What's  to  be  done  next  ?  "  cried  Blueskln,  returning  to  Rachel, 
who  was  standing  with  Edgeworth  Bess  near  the  door. 

"  I  shall  go  back  and  finish  my  supper,"  said  Mrs.  Maggot. 

*'  And  so  shall  I,"  replied  Edgeworth  Bess. 

'^  Stop  a  minute,"  cried  Jack,  detaining  his  mistresses.  ''  Here  we 
part, — ^perhaps  for  ever.  I've  already  told  you  I'm  about  to  take  a 
long  journey,  and  it*s  more  than  probable  I  shall  never  return." 

"  Don't  say  so,"  cried  Mrs.  Maggot.  "  I  should  be  perfectly 
miserable  if  I  thought  you  in  earnest." 

*'  The  very  idea  is  dreadful,"  whimpered  Edgeworth  Bess. 

"Farewell!"  cried  Jack,  embracing  ihem.  "Take  this  key  to 
Baptist  Kettleby.  On  seeing  it,  he'll  deliver  you  a  box,  which  it  will 
unlock,  and  in  which  you'll  find  a  matter  of  fifty  guineas  and  a  few 
trinkets.  Divide  the  money  between  you,  and  wear  the  ornaments  for 
my  sake.  But,  if  you've  a  spark  of  love  for  me,  don't  meddle  with 
anything  in  that  house." 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  exclaimed  both  ladies  together. 

"  Farewell !"  cried  Jack,  breaking  from  them,  and  rushing  down  the 
street. 

"  What  shall  we  do,  Pollf  hesitated  Edgeworth  Bess. 

"  Qo  in,  to  be  sure,  simpleton,"  replied  Mrs.  Maggot,  "  and  bring 
oflTall  we  can.  I  know  where  everything  valuable  is  kept.  Since  Jack 
has  lefl  us,  what  does  it  matter  whether  he's  pleased  or  not  ?" 

At  this  moment  a  whistle  was  heard. 

"  Coming !"  cried  Blueskin,  who  was  still  lingering  with  Rachel. 
"  The  captain's  in  such  a  desperate  hurry,  that  there's  no  time  for 
love-making.  Adieu  !  my  oharmer.  You'll  find  those  young  ladies 
extremely  agreeable  acquaintances.     Adieu !" 

And,  snatching  a  hasty  kiss,  he  darted  aAer  Jack. 

The  chair,  meanwhile,  with  its  unhappy  load,  was  transported  at  a 
brisk  pace  to  Newgate.  Arrived  there,  the  porters  thundered  at  the 
massive  door  of  the  Lodge,  which  was  instantly  opened — Shotbolt's 
note  having  been  received  just  before.  All  the  turnkeys  were  assembled. 
Ireton  and  Langley  had  returned  from  a  second  unsuccessful  search ; 
Marvel  had  come  thither  to  bid  good-night  to  Mrs.  Spurling ;  Austin 
had  never  quitted  his  post.  The  tapstress  was  full  of  curiosity  ;  but 
she  appeared  more  easy  than  the  others.  Behind  her  stood  Caliban, 
chuckling  to  himself,  and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 

"  Well,  who'd  have  thought  of  Shotbolt  beating  us  all  in  this  way !" 
said  Ireton.  "I'm  sorry  for  old  Newgate  that  another  gaol  should 
have  it.     It's  infernally  provoking." 

"  Infernally  provoking !"  echoed  Langley. 
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'^  Nobody  has  so  much  cause  for  complaint  as  rae,"  growled  Austin, 
"  Pve  lost  my  wager." 

"  Twenty  pounds,''  rejoined  Mrs.  Spurling.     "  I  witnessed  the  bet'* 

"  Here  he  is  !"  cried  Ireton,  as  the  knocking  was  heard  without 
^^  Qei  ready  the  irons,  Caliban.'' 

"  Wait  a  Wt,  massa,"  replied  the  grinning  negro, — "  lilly  bit,— see 
all  right  fust." 

By  this  time  the  chair  had  been  brought  into  the  Lodge. 

"  You've  got  him  ?"  demanded  Ireton. 

<'  Safe  inside,"  replied  the  chairman,  wiping  the  heat  from  his  brow ; 
"  we've  run  all  the  way." 

'<  Where's  Mr.  Shotbolt?"  asked  Austin. 

"  The  gen'l'man  11  be  here  directly.  He  was  detained.  T'other 
gen'I'man  said  the  letter  'ud  explain  all." 

"  Detained !"  echoed  Marvel.  "  That's  odd.  But  let's  see  the 
prisoner." 

The  chair  was  then  opened. 

"  Shotbolt !   by  ■ "  cried  Austin,  as  the  captive  was  dragged 

forth.     "  I've  won  after  all." 

Exclamations  of  wonder  burst  from  all.  Mrs.  Spurling  bit  her  lips 
to  conceal  her  mirth.     Caliban  absolutely  crowed  with  delight. 

"  Hear  the  letter,"  said  Ireton,  breaking  the  seal.  "  '  This  is  Ihe 
way  in  which  I  will  serve  all  who  attempt  to  apprehend  me.'  It  is  signed 
Jack  Sheppard. 

'*  And  so  Jack  Sheppard  has  sent  back  Shotbolt  in  this  pickle,"  said 
Langley. 

"  So  it  appears,"  replied  Marvel.  "  Untie  his  arms,  and  take  off 
that  handkerchief.     The  poor  fellow's  half  smothered." 

^^  I  guess  what  share  you've  had  in  this,"  whispered  Austin  to  Mrs. 
Spurling. 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  the  tapstress.     "  You've  won  your  wager." 

Half  an  hour  after  this  occurrence,  when  it  had  been  sufficiently 
laughed  at  and  discussed  ;  when  the  wager  had  been  settled,  and  the 
chairman  dismissed  with  the  remaining  three  guineas,  which  Shotbolt 
was  compelled  to  pay;  Ireton  arose,  and  signified  his  intention  of 
stepping  across  the  street  to  inform  Mr.  Wild  of  the  circumstance. 

"  As  it's  getting  late,  and  the  porter  may  be  gone  to  bed,"  he  observed ; 
**  I'll  take  the  pass-key,  and  let  myself  in.  Mr.  Wild  is  sure  to  be  up. 
He  never  retires  to  rest  till  daybreak — if  at  all.  Come  with  me, 
Langley,  and  bring  the  lantern." 
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CHAPTER    Till. 

A,  1&IM1TT  woROLULSBit^'^rwtmQa  or  THs  Kx-rjLB0iBUiT  or  TBS  BftoTBUif  oum. 

The  mind  of  the  Reverend  Burnaby  Birch  was  by  no  means  of  an 
imaginative  order ;  but,  even  had  it  partaken  in  the  highest  degree  of 
that  least  earthly  and  most  delicious  of  our  faculties,  the  utmost  stretch 
and  expansion  thereof  would  never  for  one  moment,  antecedently 
speaking,  have  suggested  to  that  worthy  the  possibility  of  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  insults  as  the  few  first  days  of  the  present  term  had  in- 
flicted upon  hinu  Neither  was  the  mind  of  that  aggrieved  gentleman 
an  analytical,  or  an  inventive  mind ;  so  that,  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
indignity  last  recorded  in  these  our  pages,  he  was  at  first  considerably 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  trace  home  the  mischief  to  its  actual  perpe. 
trators.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  Reverend  Burnaby  had  a  great  idea  of 
his  own  official  dignity,  and  a  proportionate  sense  of  any  attempt  to 
lower  it,  he  was  fully  determined  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom ;  and, 
accordingly,  finding  himself  deficient  in  internal  resources,  he  had 
recourse,  like  a  prudent  statesman,  to  the  foreign  aid  of  his  temporary 
ally,  the  Marshal;  by  whose  natural  tact  and  long  experience,  the 
whole  affair  was  speedily  traced  home  to  the  "Brothers'  Clubj"  and 
each  individual  of  that  singular  society,  including  the  guests  of  the 
preceding  day,  he  forthwith  confined  to  his  respective  college<.for  the 
following  three  weeks,  with  a  severe  imposition  by  way  of  relieving 
the  monotonous  seclusion  of  such  a  situation. 

As  for  the  unfortunate  Walrus,  who  had  unquestionably  been  the 
greatest  sufiTerer  by  the  transaction,  he  received  at  the  same  time,  and 
from  the  same  quarter,  a  confidential  communication,  to  the  effect  that 
the  next  time  he  permitted  his  **  human  face  divine"  to  be  made  such 
an  example  of,  he  would  forthwith  be  requested  to  remove  the  "  Tem- 
ple of  Fashion,"  together  with  the  she- Walrus  and  her  cubs,  Jemes, 
and  each  and  all  other  of  the  appurtenances  thereof,  on  a  migratory 
expedition  to  some  colony  for  the  reception  of  retired  and  discommon- 
ed tradesmen. 

From  the  sweeping  sentence  of  temporary  captivity  thus  proctorially 
pronounced  against  the  ofifending  "  Brothers,"  and  their  guests,  our 
hero,  however  innocent  of  the  crime  which  had  led  to  it,  found  him- 
self by  no  means  exempted.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  the  manuscript  diary,  in  which  my  friend  Eden  carefully  regis- 
tered the  various  feelings  and  incidents  of  his  college  life,  and  which 
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he  has  since  made  over  to  ine  for  the  purpose  of  giving  these  memoirs 
to  the  world,  coDtaios  little  else  heyond  trifling  anecdotes  relative  to 
the  internal  state  of  the  college,  its  chapel,  and  its  lectures,  during  that 
period  of  his  career. 

There  is  one  of  these  anecdotes  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  in- 
genuity  of  our  friend  Mr.  Richardson  Lane's  character,  that,  for  the 
henefit  of  future  Freshmen,  I  feel  tempted  to  transcribe  it.  It  is  this. 
Whenever, — which,  being  interpreted  must  be  understood  to  mean 
^re  days  out  of  every  six, — that  gentleman  found  himself  at  a  loss 
for  the  exact  meaning  of  any  phrase  in  the  course  of  lecture,  his  in- 
variable practice  was  to  manufacture  an  impromptu  single  rap  with  his 
knuckles  underneath  the  table.  The  tutor  instantly  rushed  to  the 
door  to  say  he  was  too  busy  to  see  any  one, — and  by  the  time  he  re- 
turned, the  meaning  of  the  ambiguous  word  had  been  elicited  from 
some  better-informed  neighbour, — ^not  unfrequently  our  hero  himself. 

And  now,  gentle  reader, — for  as  such  I  feel  myself  bound  by  all  the 
rules  of  modern  authorship  to  address  you,  although,  for  aught  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  you  may  be  the  veriest  literary  Turk  or  Tatar  that 
ever  clapped  the  drag-chnin  of  criticism  round  the  neck  of  an  unfor- 
tunate scribbler, — and  now,  gentle  reader,  did  you  ever  happen  to  past 
through  Oxford  during  the  week  immediately  preceding  Trinity 
Monday  ?  did  you  ever  chance  on  any  of  these  days  to  wend  your 
way  into  Trinity  College,  and  cast  your  eyes  through  the  large  arched 
windows  of  the  Hall  upon  the  motley  group  of  candidates  for  scholar- 
ship therein  assembled  ?  If  so,  the  probability  is  that  you  beheld  a 
remarkably  edifying  sight, — ^boys  from  various  schools  without  tails, 
— men  from  various  colleges  (metaphorically)  without  heads, — tough 
papers  presented  to  them  in  the  morning, — tender  sandwiches  and  port 
wine  at  noon, — all.  In  short,  combining  to  make  a  very  interesting 
spectacle  to  the  looker-on,  but  a  rather  nervous  reality  to  the  more 
immediate  actors  in  the  ceremony. 

And  if,  moreover,  gentle  reader,  iu  addition  to  these  multifarious 
hypotheses  which  I  have  already  advanced,  it  so  happened  that  the 
date  of  such  visit  to  the  Hall  of  Trinity  was  the  same  as  that  which  I 
have  selected  for  my  story, — among  the  various  faces  which  the  re- 
quest for  an  extensive  poem  upon  an  undiscovered  people,  or  two  fool* 
scap  sheets  of  an  essay  upon  an  untranslatable  thesis,  or  a  paper  of 
historical  dates,  in  any  one  of  which  you  feel  an  awful  conviction  that 
you  can't  be  less  than  five  hundred  years  wrong,  had  gihed  for  the 
occasion  with  a  supernatural  elongation, — among  these  numerous 
faces,  I  say,  you  might  have  discerned  the  particular  one  belonging 
to  the  hero  of  our  tale. 

''  Well,  Mr.  Eden,"  said  the  college  porter  to  him  one  day,  as  he 
was  sauntering  up  and  down  between  the  hours  of  examination,, — 
<^  well,  I  do  hope  you'll  get  our  scholarship,  sir.  I  think  you  will,^ — ^I 
hope  you  will, — ^I'm  sure  you  will." 
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^  Oh,  thank  you !"  said  Eden  ;  <<  it's  all  very  well ;  but  I'm  afraid 
there  are  rather  too  many  candidates  for  that ;  and ^ 

•*  That  ain't  nothing  at  all,  Mr.  Bden,  that  ain't,"  said  the  porter. 
**  Why,  sir,  when  I  stood  for  the  poiiership,  there  were  five-and. 
twenty  stood  against  me.  I  was  the  youngest  man  of  the  lot.  Every- 
body said  Wiggins  of  Broad-street  would  get  it.  He  didn't.  I  dkl. 
So  you  see  numbers  ain't  nothing  to  do  with  it,  sir." 

The  day  for  the  vivd  voce  part  of  the  examination  arrived.  One  by 
one,  the  candidates  were  summoned  out  of  the  Hall,  and  into  the 
presence  of  an  awful  conclave,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  the  college.  At  last  Eden  heard  his  name  called  ;  and  feeling 
considerably  more  nervous  than  he  had  ever  felt  in  his  life  before,  he 
sumnooned  up  resolution,  and  started  to  face  what  he  then  considered 
his  tormentors.  At  the  door,  which  was  ajar,  he  paused  for  fresh 
breath  and  courage.     They  were  talking  inside. 

**  The  ignorance  of  those  public-school  boys  in  Divinity  is  shameful/' 
he  distinctly  heard  the  Dean  say. 

The  Bursar  acquiesced. 

•*  This  boy  Farley  states  in  his  papers,"  resumed  the  Dean,  •*  that 
Predestination  is  the  thiei'of  Time.     What  can  he  mean  7"     r.^ 

**  Mistakes  it  for  Procrastination,"  said  the  Vice-President,  "  I  sup- 
pose.  Nearly  as  good  as  what  the  Northamptonshire  sportsmen  said 
of  the  Predestinarians, — that  they  always  headed  the  Fox." 

**  Meaning  Pedestrians,  eh  t"  said  the  President.     "  Not  bad  at  all." 

A  general  laugh  followed.  Eden  felt,  at  least,  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  such  gross  errors  as  this,  and  presented  himself  without 
more  delay,— construed  one  passage  from  Claud  ian,  and  another  from 
some  Greek  author — name  unknown — ^was  bowed  out, — spent  the  in- 
tervening day  in  an  agony  of  hopes  and  fears, — wrote  home  to  say  he 
had  no  chance  whatever, — and  on  the  Monday  morning,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  was  summoned  into  the  Chapel  to  be  elected  a  scholar  of 
Trinity  College. 

*'  And  now,  Mr.  Eden,"  said  the  Dean  to  him  as  soon  as  the  cere- 
mony of  installation  was  over, — "  and  now  that  you  are  a  Trinity 
Scholar,  I  have  to  beg  that  the  next  time  you  think  proper  to  get  up 
any  pugilistic  exhibitions  with  your  friend  Mr.  Richardson  Lane,  that 
you  will  confine  yourself  and  your  cestuses,  or  boxing-gloves— or 
whatever  you  call  them — ^to  your  own  room  ;  and  not  make  such  a 
public  display  as  I  saw  you  doing  the  other  day.  Would  you  believe 
it,  Mr.  Vice-President? — ^there  they  were — just  before  the  garden 
gate»-^with  a  crowd  of  low  illiterate  people  staring  outside — ^working 
away  all  the  time  like  two  windmills  with  bloody  noses — bloody  noses, 
sir,  as  true  as  Fm  a  living  Dean.  Never  was  such  a  thing — ^in  these 
times  too — ^incendiarism — and  riots — and  what  not  going  on  ;  one 
would  have  thought  the  force  of  example  alone — ^why,  that  very  nose 
of  yours  was  enough  to  breed  a  Town  and  Gown  row,  Mr.  Eden." 
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The  Dean  paused  for  want  of  breath, — the  Vice-President,  who  was 
a  good-natured  man,  and  a  bit  of  a  wit,  agreed  that  such  public  exhibi- 
tions iiii/!/.itated  against  all  college  discipline ;  and,  after  a  few  expres- 
sions of  retrospective  contrition  and  prospective  amendment,  the  new 
scholar  was  left  at  liberty  to  make  an  epistolary  report  of  this  little 
epoch  in  his  college  career  and  prospects,  to  the  about*to-be.delighted 
and  parental  inhabitants  of  Riversleigh. 

Not  long  after  our  hero's  installation  as  a  Trinity  Scholar, 

**  A  li|rht  broke  in  npmk  th«  gloom** 

of  the  imprisoned  ^^  Brothers,"  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  their  de- 
posed president.  Its  address  was  to  Richardson  Lane,  Esq. ;  its 
contents  were  as  follows  :^- 

**  Henley. 
*^  Mt  Dxae  Lams, 

^*  I  sit  down,  according  to  promise,  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  my 
proceedings  since  I  left  you. 

*'  Of  my  journey  to  town,  I  confess  that  I  have  but  a  faint  and  in- 
distinct recollection.  I  ihmk  that  my  head  manifested  an  unusual  de- 
sire to  form  an  alternate  acquaintance  with  the  coachman's  shoulder 
and  its  mother  earth,  during  the  night ;  and  I  can  positively  swear  to 
informing  that  worthy  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  cold  morning  on 
being  woke,  which  I  was  by  a  dustman  (whose  wheel  we  had  just 
<  shaved,')  calling  out  that  our  leaders  had'  dropped  their  tails.  The 
impromptu  answer  which  I  gave  him  I  am  afraid  I  have  also  forgotten  ; 
but  you  may  judge  of  its  force  and  pith  by  the  dustman's  rejoinder, 
which  was  expressive  of  a  decided  willingness  to  submit  to  the  some- 
what unnatural  operation  of  ^  being  blowed  if  that  ere  cove  musn't 
have  taken  lodgings  with  a  cabman  the  last  time  he  was  in  town,  and 
kept  him  up  at  nights  on  purpose  for  to  learn  his  language.'  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  more  saw  me  emerging  from  the  vehicle  of  one  of  the  iden- 
tical class  of  men  with  whom  the  imaginative  dustman  had  thus  aaao- 
ciated  me,  and  making  furious  efforts  to  effect  an  entrance  into  my 
old  quarters,  the  Colonnade  Hotel,  Charles  Street,  in  the  Haymarket ; 
in  which,  in  spite  of  the  suggestion  of  a  passing  policeman,  ^  that  the 
hotel  had  gone  to  bed,  and  hadn't  got  up  again  yet,'  I  at  last  succeed- 
ed ;  and,  the  bed-rooms  being  full,  was  ushered  into  a  bath-room — 
peeled — ^fell  asleep  in  the  water — and  dreamt  I  was  turned  into  a 
bathing-machine,  for  two  hours, — after  which,  the  household  being  on 
the  stir,  I  proceeded  to  the  coffee-room,  and  ordered  breakfast. 

"  I  confess  I  like  the  Colonnade  ;  it  is  such  a  central  place  for 
everything ;  and  the  waiters  are  so  used  to  all  my  little  innocent  pecu- 
liarities ;  and  then  the  air  with  which  they  bring  me  my  ale  for  break- 
fast in  a  tea-pot,  to  save  appearances,  and  '  hope  the  tea  isn't  too 
strong/  if  they  eatch  any  inquisitive  pair  of  coffee-room  eyea  looking 
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at  ill  mispicioushr  at  the  colour  of  the  beverage ;  all  this,  I  say,  makes 
me  prefer  the  doloDnade  to  any  other  hotel  whatsoever  and  whereso- 
ever in  London. 

M  One  thing,  however,  rather  puzzled  roe ;  and  that  was,  what  I 
was  to  do  in  town  now  I  was  there ;  and  this  being  a  question,  the 
answer  to  which  was — like  my  breakfast — not  quite  ready — I  began 
to  cast  my  eyes  listlessly  over  the  columns — ^iirst  of  the  Arcade,  and 
then  of  the  morning  paper,  which  the  waiter  had  just  brought  in. 
There  was  nothing  in  either  to  interest  one. 

**  Suddenly  an  idea  came  into  my  head,  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the 
aforesaid  imaginative  dustman's  speech  to  me,  which  for  originality  I 
do  think  you  will  a]k>w  to  be  imparalleled.  It  bad  often  struck  me 
that  a  cabman  nuist  see  a  great  deal  of  life  in  all  its  vaiious  lights  and 
shades*  I  determined  to  become  one.  I  hired  No.  2226,  coat,  pipe, 
hay-bands,  and — no,  not  breeches — inclusive,  for  thirtv  shillings ;  and, 
having  taken  the  preliminary  step  of  nailing  the  blinds  up  to  the  win- 
dows,  took  my  station  on  the  following  Saturday  in  t\^  Haymarkel. 

**  My  first  fare  was  an  actor  who  had  been  ^^  jumping  Jim  Crow" 
before  a  crowded  audience  at  the  Haymarket,  and  had  to  repeat  the 
part  the  instant  he  had  finished  there,  at  the  Surrey.  In  I  fuit  himy 
and  away  I  dashed  ;  the  immovable  bliads  preventing  his  seeing  where 
I  was  going,  till  I  pulled  him  out  full-dressed  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
and  drove  oS,  leaving  him  a  prey  to  bitter  reflections,  and  a  cool 
starlight  night.  The  next  morning  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  reading  in 
the  same  paper,  that  a  person,  supposed  to  be  the  notorious  Spring- 
heeled  Jack,  bad  been  fired  at  without  efiect  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and 
that  the  manager  of  the  Surrey  Theatre  had  escaped  with  diflkulty 
from  the  fury  of  a  disappointed  pit  and  gallery*  who  rose  in  arms 
against  him. 

'*  My  next  employer  was  a  most  respectable  old  lady,  just  come  up 
(with  two— graoid-daughters  I  suppose  they  were*)  to  town,  of  which 
she  evidently  knew  nothing.  She  wanted  to  be  driven  to  a  quiet  fam- 
Sj  hotel.  I  drove  her  to  the  Penitentiary ;  thundered  at  the  door ; 
pulled  her  out,  girls,  boxes,  and  ail,  and  drove  off. 

**  My  third  and  last  fare  was  a  Quaker ;  of  whom,  as  it  was  just 
midnight,  I  made  short  work,  by  driving  him  liUraUp  into  next  week, 
and  depositing  him,  in  spite  of  sundry  qffirmatUms^  about  three  miles 
from  town  on  the  Bamet  road  ;  he  wanting  to  go  towards  Vauxhall. 
Of  course  I  took  no  fees ;  indeed  I  had  no  time,  through  the  hurry  of 
driving  off.  • 

^'  I  returned  the  cab  to  its  owner ;  and  two  mornings  afterwards 
saw  a  reward  offered  (by  the  actor)  for  the  apprehension  of  the  delin- 
quent.  Luckily  he  had  forgotten  to  take  my  number ;  however,  I 
tlMMight  I  might  be  recognised,  and  accordingly  I  determined  to  put 
myself  on  the  coach,  and  stay  at  Henley  till  the  boat-race  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  is  at  the  end  of  term,  and  at  which  I 
shall  of  course  see  you. 

^  Henley*is  a  delightful  place.     The  mayor  is  a  brick ;  so  are  the 
corporation.     They  have  lots  of  ready  money;  and  there  is  a  billiard- 
room  in  the  house— the  White  Hart.     Mustn't  it  be  pleasant  1    And 
now,  with  kindest  regards  to  the  Brothers,  Eden,  ^ec. 
^^  Believe  me,  dsc 

«*  John  Rafflktow. 

♦*  P.S, — There  are  rooms  ordered  here  against  the  boat-race  for 
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the  CrowQ  Prince  of  Ootaloota,  now  oo  a  visit  to  England.  He  goes 
on  the  same  night  to  receive  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws'  De- 
gree  at  the  Oxford  Conomemo  ration.  Mind  you  come  to  the  boat- 
race." 

CUAFTBB  IX. 
A  TRIP  TO  HBNLBY. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  immediately  preceding  that  appointed 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Annual  Festival  of  the  Commemoration  at 
Oxford,  the  small  and  usually  quiet  town  of  Henley.upon.Thamei 
exhibited  an  extraordinary  appearance  of  bustle  and  preparation.  It 
was  the  day  on  which  the  bng-expected  boat-race  between  the  rival 
universities  was  at  length  to  be  decided ;  and  the  holiday  looks  and 
holiday  costumes  of  the  inhabitants,  seemed  alike  to  have  been  don-' 
ned  for  the  purpose  of  ushering  in  the  approaching  struggle  with  due 
and  fitting  honours. 

From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  everything  had  been  activity 
and  excitement.  There  are  some  spots  upon  the  broad  map  of  Eng- 
landy  tttwns  and  cities  grey  and  grizzled  with  years ;  the  wild  nnoor 
rife  with  the  traditionary  tale  of  bl^  ;  the  cold,  dull,  gaunt  manufac 
tory  alone  rising  amid  the  red  fires  of  its  artisans — spots  where  the 
light  word  and  the  lively  jest  seem  intruders,  and  the  voice  or  vision  of 
merriment  a  half  unholy  sight  or  sound.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
character  which  the  outbreak  of  revelry  seems  to  assume  in  Oxford. 
The  frowning  piles  of  masonry,  and  the  frivolities  of  which  they  are  so 
often  the  silent  solemn  witnesses,  to  the  thinking  mind  must  seem  a 
strange  anomaly,  and  the  old  city  herself,  when  labouring  under  a 
Radical  meeting  of  her  extra-coUegiate  inhabitants,  or  stirred  to  her 
very  entrails  of  St.  Giles's  and  St.  Clement's  by  a  Town  and  Gown 
riot,  always  appears  as  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  pic- 
ture, as  what  I  perfectly  remember  to  have  seen  in  a  country  inn — 
the  Prodigal  Son  in  top-boots,  or  a  Bishop  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
opera. 

But  Henley,  with  its  broad  river  and  rich  green  fields,  of  all  places 
that  i  know,  seems  the  very  spot  for  an  outbreak  of  innocent  excite- 
ment — a  May-day  dance — a  midsummer  cricket-match  —  a  scene 
like  that  through  which  the  course  of  my  story  and  my  *'  grey 
goose  quiir^  are  now  about  to  bear  me.  And  how  gay  it  looked  on 
that  bright  morning!  Its  mirth  was  that  of  a  schoolboy  let  loose 
from  school ;  so  full  of  life  it  seemed,  so  youthful,  so  eager  for  the 
coming  sport.  Gay  groups  of  feminine  and  rosy  faces  studded  every 
window,  like  apricots  clustering  on  the  tree ;  ribands  streamed  from 
every  head  like  pennants  from  a  flag-ship  fitted  up  for  a  regatta; 
and  every  eye  was  intently  strained  to  catch  the  first  glance  of  the 
various  vehicles  as  they  dashed  in  from  Oxford  and  the  more  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  On  they  came — ^gig,  tandem,  barouche,  and 
drag — with  hei^  and  there  n  galloping  horsemen,  scorning  fatigue, 
and  shouting  for  accommodation  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his  excited 
lungs,  and  ever  and  anon  wheeling  sharp  round  in  search  of  some  more 
capacious  hostelry,  and  cutting  tlurough  sundry  Gordian  knots  of  cor- 
pulent  and  calculating  tradesmen,  who  filled  every  turn  of  every  street 
alike  with  their  persons  and  their  discussions  as  to  the  probable  event 
of  the  race. 
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**  La,  ma,  there  they  eome  again !"  screamed  the  eldest  of  an  ex- 
tensive  ftunily  of  female  green-grocers,  in  a  high  state  of  mental  ex- 
citeroent,  and  looking  extremely  likely  to  project  herself  from  the 
window  into  the  vehicle  which  contained  the  objects  of  her  admiration. 

**  What's  the  matter,  my  dear  ?"  said  her  respectable  parent,  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  soothe  and  restrain  the  author  of  the  aforesaid  filial 
ebullition* 

**  Here,  ma ! — here  they  are !  Such  nice  fellows  I  I  say,  ma,  why 
do  they  wear  veils  to  their  hats  ?  La !  — if  there  isn't  one  looking  up 
and  nodding!"  It  was  our  hero.  A  term  in  Oxford  had  improved 
him  wonderfully. 

^'  Come  in  this  minute,  child  I'*  screamed  the  senior  green.groceress. 
''  Come  in  i  ihey  see  you  giggling." 

^  Well,  what  of  it,  ma  ?  I  say,  ma,  what  of  it  if  they  do  ?  1  hope 
it'll  do  their  eyesight  good.  Better  see  me  than  be  blind.  There— 
they've  stopped  at  the  White  Hart.  I  say,  ma,  why  do  they  wear 
green  veils  ?" 

**  How  should  I  know,  child  ?"  said  that  maternal  individual.  '*  By 
the  by — there  was  an  Oxford  gentleman — don't  you  remember  him, 
my  dear  ? — ^lodging  over  the  way  last  year  at  Mr.  Pokeham's,  a>study. 
iDg  there,  and  he  wore  a  green  shade  to  prevent  the  light  hurting  his 
eyes.     Perhaps  it  has  something  to  do  with  that." 

**  Ah  !"  responded  her  enlightened  of&pring,  '<  I  shouldn't  wonder, 
ma." 

"  More  sprigs  of  Hairy-stock-racy,  Bill,"  roared  ostler  number  one 
of  the  White  Hart  to  a  second  gentleman  in  a  similar  line  of  life,  both 
of  whom  instantly  rushed  up  to  take  charge  of  the  somewhat  elderly 
and  jaundiced-looking  apparition  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  yellow 
phaeton,  had  just  pulled  up  at  the  door. 

**!  say,.Tom,"  said  Bill,  as  he  playfully  rubbed  his  hands  down 
the  ribs  of  one  of  the  newly  arrived  quadrupeds,  *<  if  this  here  mare 
was  a  fat  one  yesterday,  she  must  have  had  terrible  dreams  last 
night." 

Meanwhile,  a  she-vision,  all  ringlets,  ribands,  and  apron, — at  the 
White  Hart  all  the  waiters,  thank  Goodness!  are  ladies, — had  ap- 
peared at  the  door  to  receive  the  fresh  arrival.  Out  jumped  our  hero, 
— out  jumped,  in  a  coat  the  very  mystic  point  of  intersection  between 
the  costume  of  a  bear  and  a  coachman,  with  hair  long  enough  to  curl, 
and  scored  and  scalloped  with  pockets  in  every  possible  direction,  like 
a  crimped  cod-fish  exposed  for  sale,  Mr.  Richardson  Lane,  who  had 
officiated  as  Jehu,  and  who  still  looked  as  if  some  crack  coach  had 
been  deprived  of  its  intended  driver,  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
go  to  college, — and  followed  by  a  third  gentleman,  whom  we  have 
already  introduced  to  the  reader,  by  the  name  of  Duffil,  they  took 
&eir  way  into  the  inn. 

^  Any  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Rafiieton  here  ?"  was  Mr.  Lane's 
first  question  to  the  syren  of  the  ringlets  and  ribands. 

**  O  jes^  sir, — here  some  time,  sir.  Know  he  expects  some  gentle- 
men, sir.  In  the  billiard-room  now,  sir,  with  the  Mayor,  he  is.  This 
way,  sir." 

And,  followed  l^  the  trio  of  Oxonians,  the  damsel  led  the  way  up 
stairs,  and  along  a  narrow  passage,  at  tiie  end  of  which  was  a  door. 
This  was  the  billiard-room. 
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**  Score  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  a  cannon,''  were  the  first  sounds 
which  met  their  ears  in  a  well-known  voice,  as  the  door  flew  open, 
and  discovered  to  their  gaze,  cue  in  hand,  and  cigar  in  mouth,  the  de- 
posed  President  of  the  Brothers'  Ciuh,  chalking,  screwing,  and  pocket, 
ing  (in  a  double  sense),  after  a  most  extraordinary  fieisMon,  and  snr- 
rounded  by  six  or  seven  gentlemen,  whom  Raffleton  instantly  intro. 
duced  to  the  Oxonians  by  the  imposing  and  comprehensive  designation 
of  the  **  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Henley." 

*'  Come  along,  soldier,"  was  Raffleton's  next  address  to  the  red 
ball,  which  instantly,  as  if  gratified  with  the  military  compliment,  and 
to  the  utter  astoDishment  of  sundry  of  the  bystanders,  who  had  just 
bet  large  odds  against  an  apparently  impossible  stroke,  rushed  about 
four  times  round  about  what  Raffleton  called  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth, 
cannoned  by  the  way,  and  terminated  its  career  by  dropping  gentiy 
into  the  very  pocket  which  he  had  named,  thereby  concluding  the  game 
in  favour  of  the  striker,  and  producing  a  very  considerable  change  in 
the  magisterial  visages  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

*' Thirteen  and  seven  make  a  sovereign,  Mr.  Mayor, — twelve  shil- 
lings  from  Mr.  Partridge,  and  five  from  the  gentieman  with  the 
hookah,"  said  Raffleton,  very  composedly  putting  on  his  coat.  **  Re- 
member—dinner at  six — and  now  for  the  boat-raoe." 

**  Yon  seem  popular  here,"  said  Mr.  Richardson  Lane,  on  reachudg 
what  Raffleton  had  appropriated  to  himself  as  a  sitting-room. 

**  Popular  !"  said  Raffleton  ;  ^*  my  dear  fellow,  I'm  hand  and  glove 
with  everybody.  I'm  vice-president  of  one  cricket-dub,  honorary 
member  of  another, — a  Freemason, — and  an  Odd  Felkmr — " 

«  Rather,"  said  £den. 

**  And,  above  all,  bosom  friend  and  confidential  adviser  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Ootaloota,"  continued  his  fiiead. 
*^  Bden,  old  fellow,  by  the  by,  I  haven't  congratulated  you  on  your 
scholarship— eh  ?" 

Here  a  surprising  and  continued  course  of  knocking  was  heard 
from  overheao,  as  of  a  person  jumping  into  a  d<5^n  pair  of  boots  one 
after  another,  all  which  were  too  tight  for  him. 

'^  That's  his  Royal  Highness,"  said  Raffleton.  '^  Singular  man,  the 
Crown  Prince." 

^  Is  that  the  man  the  newspapers  have  been  so  full  of  lately  7" 
asked  Eden. 

'*  The  very  man,"  said  Raffleton.  ^*  Greography  is  not  exactiy  my 
forte, — neither  do  I  happen  to  know  precisely  where  Ootaloota  is. 
All  I  know  is,  that  he's  come  to  England  determined  to  see  every* 
thing — ^that  his  noost  royal  skin  in  of  that  peculiar  colour  which  the 
Oxford  statute-book  calls  *  subfusk ;' — that  to  me  he  is  uncomnionly 
civil — although  his  secretary  says  in  private  life  he's  a  domestic  devil 
— ^that  he  came  down  here  on  purpose  for  the  boat-race^— that  he  goes 
to-night  to  be  made  a  D.C.L.  at  Oxford  to-morrow — and — just  guess 
who  he's  going  to  stay  with  during  Commemoration  ?" 

All  expressed  their  inability  to  form  any  idea  on  the  subject. 

**  That  nK)n8ter  in  a  human  form,  the  Reverend  Bums  by  Birch," 
continued  Raffleton.  ^^  It  seems  that  B.  B.  has  a  brother,  who  weni 
out  to  India  as  missionary,  and  was  treated  with  great  civility  by  my 
curious-coloured  and  illustrious  friend ;  in  return  for  which^the  Proc- 
tor Birch  is  going  to  litter  down  his  Highness  in  college^  and  propose 
himfora  DC.L." 
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Here  the  knocking  or  jiinping  np  stairs  became  terrific. 

"He's  dancing  now,"  said  Raffletoo.  ^  The  fact  it,  he's  derpted 
to  everything  English.  His  secretary  tells  me  he  practises  quadrilles 
in  his  bedroom  every  morning." 

"^  And  who's  the  secretary  ?"  asked  Mr.  Duffil,  laughing. 

*'A  poor  devil  of  an  Englishman,"  said  Raffleton.  ^^He  treats 
him  dreadfully,  I  believe  ;  always  afraid  he  shouldn't  have  enough  to 
do  for  his  money." 

Here,  as  if  in  corroboration  of  the  assertion,  a  foreign  voice  was 
heard  to  ask  some  one  overhead  if  he  had  done  all  his  work. 

"Yes,  your  Highness,"  was  the  meek  answer. 

'^  Den  go  write  out  de  newspaper  till  I  call  you,  sare,"  was  the 
playful  rejoinder.* 

'^  Is  that  the  prince  ?"  asked  Eden. 

'^  That's  his  Highness,"  said  Raffleton.  ''  Pleasant  fellow,  isn't 
be  ?    And  now  for  the  boat-race." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe— what  was  so  much  better  describe 
edat  the  time  by  the  newspapers — ^ihe  race  itself.  The  wild  rush  of 
cheering  partizans  along  the  banks,  which  re-echoed  their  shouts ;  the 
boat's  crew  of  townsmen,  who  had  been  appointed  to  keep  all  other 
boats  out  of  the  way,  and  who  were  always  in  it  themselves  ;  the  Ox* 
onians  who  pushed  the  Cantabs  into  the  river,  and  the  Cantabs  who 
retaliated  upon  the  Oxonians,  all  by  accident,  of  course  ;  the  toes  that 
were  trodden  on,  and  the  pardons  that  were  not  begged  ;  the  madden- 
ing shout  of  victory  which  rose  when  the  Oxford  boat  rowed  in  trium- 
phant ;  and  the  flag  which  Mr.  Ravelall,  the  mercer,  had  caytiously 
affirmed  to  be  a  fishing-rod  till  the  race  was  over,  and  which  he 
proudly  displayed  at  its  close  ; — all  this,  together,  with  the  intense 
anxiety  instigated  by  the  apothecary  of  Henley,  and  instantly  manifest- 
ed by  half  the  inhabitants  in  succession,  to  feel  the  arms  aind  legs  of 
the  winning  candidates,  are  beside  my  present  purpose. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  race,  when  the  various  parties 
were  collecting  at  their  respective  inns  for  the  purpose  of  dinner, 
Messrs.  Raffleton,  Eden,  Duml,  and  Lane  might  have  been  seenanx- 
iously  bending  over  a  bed  in  the  White  Hart,  which  contained  the 
languid  frame  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Ootaloota.  Beside  him,  in  conguU 
tation  with  the  secretary  and  two  servants,  was  the  aforesaid  apothecary 
of  the  place.  The  semi-oriental  costume,  the  white  turban,  the  frock* 
coat  with  a  perfect  plague  of  frogs  upon  its  breast,  the  white  trowsers, 
saturated  with  wet,  were  strewed  round  the  apartment,  and  the  secre- 
tary from  time  to  time  administered  hot  brandy  and  water  to  his  master. 
His  Royal  Highness,  in  his  zeal  to  see  everything,  had  been  most 
remorselessly  upset  by  the  crowd,  trodden  under  foot  till  he  was  a 
mass  of  contusions,  and  finally  rolled  into  the  water  by  the  rush  of  the 
advancing  mass. 

"  His  c-old  is  very  severe,"  said  the  apothecary.  "  Impossible  to 
move  him  to-night." 

**  But  the  commemoration,  sir,"  suggested  the  secretary.  **  His 
carriage  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes.'* 

*•  Impossible,"  said  the  apothecary.  ^  His  bruises  are  already  dan- 
gerous :  bis  cold  may  bocorne  so.      Impossible." 

Meanwhile  his  sable  Highness,  in  a  voice  rendered  peculiarly  unin- 

•Fact, 
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telligible  by  a  mixture  of  cold,  cough,  aod  conatitutioQal  inaptitude  for 
the  English  language,  kept  alteraately  swearing  at  some  person  or 
persons  unknown  for  pushing  him  into  the  river,  and  at  the  unfortunate 
secretary,  whom  he  had  himself  expressly  forbid  to  stir  out  of  the  house, 
for  not  being  there  to  pull  him  out.  This  done,  he  commenced  a 
aeries  of  inarticulate  requests  for  a  rice-pudding,  his  hookah-pipe,  a 
jug  of  sangaree, — ^in  short,  a  variety  of  everything  which  was  either 
most  difficult  to  be  got  at,  or  most  likely  to  bring  on  high  fever. 

**  Gracious  me !"  said  Raffleton  ;  ^  I  hear  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion below.     We  must  go  down  to  dinner." 

And  we  must  go  to  our  publisher's.  The  further  events  of  that 
evening  we  are  compelled,  from  want  of  space,  to  reserve  for  another 
chapter. 


MATHEWS,  KEMBLE,  AND  MUSTAPHA  THE  CAT. 

As  everything  relating  to  the  late  Charles  Mathews  is  an  object  of 
public  interest,  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  portrait  in  character  of  that  unrivalled  comedian,  and 
with  a  scene  in  private  life  between  him  and  his  friend,  Kemble. 

"  Mr.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Kemble  had  been  dining  together  at  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble's  house.  Mr.  John  Kemble  had  taken  much  wine, 
and  when  the  party  broke  up,  Mr.  Mathews  determined  to  accompany 
the  tragedian  to  his  own  door.     Giving  him  his  arm,  therefore,  they 

Sroceeded  slowly  to  Mr.  Kemble's  house  in  Great  Russell  Street, 
»loomsbury.  The  tragedian  was  full  of  talk,  and  *  tery  happy*  as  it 
is  called  ;  and  although  the  hour  was  late,  his  pressing  invitation  to 
his  friend  to  enter  the  house  with  him  induced  my  husband  to  obey. 
It  was  evident  that  the  man  who  opened  the  door  was  the  only  person 
who  remained  up  in  the  establishment.  Mr.  Kemble  went  into  his 
libitiry,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mathews,  and  desired  the  attendant  to 
bring  a  tray  ;  at  the  same  time,  with  great  formality,  introducing  him 
to  the  notice  of  his  guest  as  the  <  gentleman  who  did  him  the  honour  to 
take  care  of  his  wine,'  &c.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Mathews  protest- 
ed against  further  hospitality.  Mr.  Kemble  was  too  much  excited  to 
have  his  spirit  easily  laid  ;  and,  surrounded  as  he  was  with  books,  he 
began  a  disquisition  upon  their  authors,  above  all  his  <  behv-ed  Skaks- 
peare  :'  on  whom  he  discoursed  most  eloquently,  after  taking  a  volume 
from  the  shelf,  and  devoutly  kissing  the  binding.  At  length  the  tray 
was  brought  in  with  wine,  wine  and  water,  &c.,and  with  it  entered 
an  enormous  cat  decorated  with  a  red  collar  and  a  bell.  The  appearance 
of  his  favourite  cat  called  forth  its  master's  most  afiectionate  notice, 
and  many  relations  >of  its  extraordinary  powers  of  understanding,  its 
devoted  attachment  to  its  master's  person,  ^.  were  detailed  to  Mr. 
Mathews.  Mustapha,  Mr.  Kemble  declared,  had  much  of  human 
feeling  of  the  best  kind  in  his  composition  ;  he  described  how 
he    watched    his  return    home,  mourned  his  absence,  &c.    and 
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grew  maudlin  iu  its  praise.     The  animal  seemed  bappy  in  its  mas- 
ter's  presence  ;  and  looked  up  in  his  &ce  as  it  composedly  lay  down 
before  him.      Mr.  Mathews  mewed  :  Mr.  Kemble,  turning  round  at 
this  sound,  which  he  believed  to  proceed  from  the  cat,  observed, 
'  There,  my  dear  Mathews,  do  you  hear  that  7      Now  that  creature 
knows  all    I  say    of  him,  and  is  replying  to  it.*     This  amused  my 
husband,  and  he  repeated  the  experiment  in  all  the  varieties  of  feline 
intonation,  mewing,  purring,  &c.     Mr.  Kemble,  at  last,  said  to  him 
in  his  slow  and  measured  tones  ;    '  Now  you  don't  know  what  he 
means  by  thal^  but  I  do.    Mus. ! — Mus. !'  (on  every  reiteration  of  this 
affectionate  diminutive,  raising  his  voice  to  its  most  tragic  expression 
of  tenderness) — ^umph  !     My  dear  sir,  that  creature  knows  that  it  is 
beyond  my  usual  lime  of  sitting  up,  and  he's  uneasy  !    Mus.  1  Mus.  I' 
^-but  Mus.  was  sleepy  and  inattentive,  and  his  master  resumed  his 
criticisms  upon  the  diflferent  readings  of  Shakspeare,  talked  also  of 
Lope  deVega,nnd  was  again  interrupted  by  a  mew^  as  he  believed, 
from  the  dissatisfied  Mus.      <  What,'  asked  his  fond  master,  looking 
down  upon  him,  <  what  is  it  you  desire,  my  good  friend  V    (Mus.,  alias 
Mathews,  mewed  once  more,  in  a  more  supplicating  and  mor-e  touch, 
ing  tone.)    « Well,  well !  1  understand  you :  you  want  to  go  to  bed. 
Well,  I  suppose  I  must  indulge  you.'    Here  Mr.  Kemble  deliberately 
arose,  put  down  his  book  upon  the  table,  with  its  fece  open  at  the  page 
to  which  he  had  referred,  took  a  measured  pinch  of  snufi^and  tottered 
to  the  door,  which  he  with  difficulty  opened.     He  then  awaited  Mus- 
tapha's  exit ;  but  Mustapha  having  no  voice  in  the  aiTair,  preferred 
remaining  where  he  was  ;  and  his  master  kindly  reproached  him 
with  being  a  *  liUle  capricious  in  first  asking  to  go,  and  then  prefer- 
ring to  stay.'     With  a  smile  and  look  at  my  husband  of  the  gentlest 
indulgence  towards  his  favourite's  humour,  he  tottered  back  again  to  his 
chair,  resumed  his  declamatory  observations  upon  the  relative  powers 
of  dramatic  writers,  and  their  essential  requisites,  till  the  troublesome 
Mustapha  again  renewed  his  mewing  solicitations.     Mr.  Kemble  once 
more  stopped,  and  looking  again  at  the  imaginary  cause  of  his  inter- 
ruption, with  philosophic  patience,  asked, — *  Well,  Mus.  what  would 
you  have r      Then  after  another  pause,  turning  to  his  guest,  said  : 
"Now,  my  dear  Mathews,  you  are  fond  of  animals,  and  ought  to  know 
this  one  ;  he's  a  perfect  character  for  you  to  study.     Now,  sir,  thai  cat 
knows  that  I  shall  be  ill  to-morrow,  and  he's  uneasy  at  my  sitting 
up.'    Then  benevolently  looking  at  the  cat,  added, — *  Umph  1 — my 
dear  Mus.     I   must  beg  your  indulgence,  my  good  friend  ;  I  really 
can.no<  go  to  bed  yet.'      Mus  whined  his  reply,  and  his  master  de- 
clared that  the  cat  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  away.     On  the  door 
being  a  second  time  opened,  after  similar  exertion  on  Mr.  Kemble's 
part  to  effect  this  courtesy,  and  several  grave  chirpings  in  order  to 
entice  Mus.  from  the  fireplace,  the  animal  at  length  left  the  room. 
Mr.  Kemble  then  returned,  as  before,  to  his  seat,  drank  another  glass 
of  wine  and  water,  and,  just  as  he  was  comfortably  re- established,  the 
incorrigible  Mus.  was  heard  in  the  passage  again,  in  loud  lament,  and 
importunate  demand  for  re- admittance.     '  Umph  I'  said  Mr.  Kemble, 
with  another  pinch  of  snuff*, — «  now   that  animal,  sir,  is  not  happy, 
after  all,  away  from  me.      (Mus.  was   louder  than  ever  at  this  mo. 
ment.)      *  Whv  what  ails  the  creature  ?    Surely,  there  is  more  in 
this  than  we  dream  of,   Mathews.      You,  who  have  studied  such 
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beings,  oagbt  to  be  able  to  explain.'  Poor  Mae.  made  another  pathetic 
appeal  for  re-admission,  and  his  master's  heart  was  not  made  of  flint. 
Mr.  Kemble  apologized  to  his  guest  for  these  repeated  interruptions, 
and  managed  once  more  to  make  bis  way  to  the  door.  After  opening 
it,  and  waiting  a  minute  for  the  re-entrance  of  his  favourite,  but  not 
seeing  it,  he  smiled  at  my  husband  with  the  same  indulgent  expression 
as  before,  and  remarked,  *  Now,  would  yoa  believe  it,  Mathews,  that 
ccfmordiiMiry  animal  was  afiromed  at  not  being  let  in  again  on  his 
first  appeal  1 — and  now  it  is  his  humour  not  to  come  at  all  I  Mu$.  ! — 
MuBtapha ! — Mm.  /'  But  as  no  Mus.  appeared,  the  door  was  closed 
with  the  same  deliberation,  and  Mr.  Kemble  once  more  contrived  to 
regain  his  chair,  and  recommenced  his  comments,  quite  unobservant 
of  the  almost  hysterical  fit  of  laughter  to  which  my  husband  was  by 
this  time  reduced,  at  the  imposition  he  had  so  successfully,  though  in 
the  first  place  80  unintentionally,  practised  upon  the  creaolity  of  his 

Save  and  unsuspecting  friend.  But  it  did  not  end  here  ;  for  Mr. 
&thews  reiterated  his  imitations,  and  Mr.  Kemble  again  remarked 
upon  his  kvourite's  peculiarities  of  temper,  &c.  —again  went  to  the 
door,  — again  returned,  till  even  Mr.  <  Midnight'  (as  some  friends  of 
ours  christened  Mr.  Mathews,  from  his  love  of  late  hours)  felt  it 
time  to  retire,  and  leave  Mr.  Kemble,  which  he  did  as  he  saw  him  fall 
asleep  in  the  act  of  representing  his  idea  of  the  scene  of  the  sick  king 
in  Henry  IV., — with  nis  pocket-handkerchief  spread  over  his  head  as  a 
substitute  for  the  characteristic  drapery  of  the  dying  monarch."* 

•  From  the  forthcoming  Conclonon  to  the  '*  Memoin  of  Charles  Mathews,** 
by  Mrs.  Mathewa. 


THE  FIRST    FAREWELL! 

Oh  !  do  recall  that  bitter  word, 

It  surely  but  in  jest  was  rooken  ; 
I  deem*d  not  that  mj  thoughtless  heaK 

Could  be  by  one  uiort  whisper  broken  ! 
FAarwiLL ! —  it  is  a  sound  that  chills, 

Though  often  I  have  said  it  over ; 
But  ^en  it  was  to  careless /nent^s, 

•Tis  now  the  first  time  to— a  Lovkr  ! 

**  Good  night  !** — '*  good-b*ve !" — ••  soon  come  again," 

Or  some  kind  blessing  when  we  parted. 
Were  all  the  words  we  used  to  say — 

These  never  left  as  broken-hearted  ! 
Alas !  in  this,  our  first  farewell. 

There's  something  tells  me  all  is  over — 
Oh  !  would  it  were  a  maiden's  lot 

To  never  find  or  lose  a  Lover ! 

J.  Wadi. 
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BY  THOBIAS  INOOLPSBT,  ESQ. 

Pocr  Tray  de  man  Ami! 

DogJmry^  and  Vergtn. 

Oh  !  where  shall  I  bury  my  poor  dog  Tray, 

Now  his  fleeting  breath  has  pass'd  away  9 

Seventeen  years.  I  can  venture  to  say, 

Have  I  seen  him  gambol,  and  frolic,  and  play,  n 

Evermore  happy,  and  frisky,  and  gay, 

As  though  every  one  of  bis  months  was  May, 

And  the  whole  of  his  life  one  long  holiday — 

Now  he's  a  lifeless  lump  of  clay, 

Oh  I  where  shall  I  bury  my  faithful  Tray? 

I  am  almost  tempted  to  think  it  hard 

That  it  may  not  be  there,  in  yon  sunny  churchyard, 

Where  the  green  willows  wave 

O'er  the  peaceful  grave, 
Which  holds  all  that  once  was  honest  and  brave. 
Kind,  and  courteous,  and  faithful,  and  true; 
dualities,  Tray,  that  were  found  in  you. 
But  it  may  not  be — ^yon  sacred  ground, 
By  holiest  feelings  fenced  around. 
May  ne'er  within  its  hallow'd  bound 
Receive  the  dust  of  a  soul-less  hound. 

I  would  not  place  him  in  yonder  fane, 
Where  the  mid-day  sun  through  the  storied  pane 
Throws  on  the  pavement  a  crimson  stain  ; 
Where  the  banners  of  chivalry  heavily  swing 
O'er  the  pinnacled  tomb  of  the  Warrior  King, 
With  helmet  and  shield,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

No  1 — come  what  may. 

My  gentle  Tray 
Shan't  be  an  intruder  on  bluff  Harry  Tudor, 
Or  panoplied  monarchs  yet  earlier  and  ruder, 

Whom  you  see  on  their  backs, 

In  stone  or  in  wax. 
Though  the  sacristans  now  are  <<  forbidden  to  ax" 
For  what  Mister  Hume  calls  '<  a  scandalous  tax ;" 
While  the  Chartists  insist  they've  a  right  to  go  snacks. 
No ! — Tray's  humble  tomb  would  look  but  shabby 
'Mid  the  sculptured  shrines  of  that  gorgeous  Abbey. 

Besides,  in  the  place. 

They  say  there's  not  space 
To  bury  what  wet-nurses  call  *<  a  Babby." 
Even  *'  Rare  Ben  Jonson,"  that  famous  wight, 
I  am  told,  is  interr'd  there  bolt  upright. 
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In  jast  such  a  posture,  beneath  his  bust. 
As  Tray  used  to  sit  in  to  beg  for  a  crust. 

The  epitaph,  too, 

Would  scarcely  do ; 
For  what  could  it  say,  but  "  Here  lies  Tray, 
A  very  good  sort  of  a  dog  in  his  day  ?" 
And  satirical  folks  might  be  apt  to  imagine  it 
Meant  as  a  quiz  on  the  House  of  Planlagenet. 

No  !  no  ! — The  Abbey  may  do  very  well 
For  a  feudal  "  Nob"  or  poetical  «•  Swell," 
"Crusaders,"  or  «  Poets,"  or  •'Knights  of  St.  John," 
Or  Knights  of  St.  John's  Wood,  who  last  month  went  on 

To  the  castU  Of  eioortt  Horii  SsUntotme. 

Count Fiddiefumkin,  and  Lord  Fiddle-faddle, 
"Sir  Craven," "  Sir  Gael."  and  "Sir  Campbell  of  Saddell," 
(Who,  as  Mr.  Hook  said,  when  he  heard  of  the  feat, 
"  Was  somehow  ^nock'd  out  of  his  family. seat;") 

The  Esquires  of  the  body 

To  my  Lord  Tom-noddy; 
•«  Sir  Fairlie,"  «*  Sir  Lamb," 
And  the  "Knight  of  the  Ram," 
The  "  Knight  of  the  Rose,"  and  the  "  Knight  of  the  Dragon," 

Who,  save  at  the  flagon, 

And  prog  in  the  waggon, 
The  Newspapers  tell  us  did  little  "  to  brag  on  ;" 
And  more,  though  the  Muse  knows  but  little  concerning  'em, 
'•Sir  Hopkins."  '«Sir  Popkins,"  ** Sir  Gage," and  "Sir  Jerningham." 
All  Pretus  Chevaliers^  in  friendly  rivalry 
Who  should  best  bring  back  the  glory  of  Chi-valry. — - 
(Pray  be  so  good,  for  the  sake  of  my  song, 
To  pronounce  here  the  ante-penuhimate  long  ; 
Or  some  hyper-critic  will  certainly  cry. 
**Tom  has  fobb'd  Bentley  off  with  a  'rhyme  to  the  eye.'  " 

And  I  own  it  is  clear 

A  fastidious  ear 
Will  be,  more  or  less,  always  annoy'd  with  you  when  you  in- 
sert any  rhyme  that's  not  perfectly  genuine. 

As  to  pleasing  the  *  eye," 

'Tisn't  worth  while  to  try, 
Since  Moore  and  Tom  Campbell  themselves  admit  "  spinach" 
Is  perfectly  antiphonetic  to  "  Greenwich.") 

But  stay  I — I  say  I — 

Let  me  pause  while  I  may — 

This  digression  is  leading  me  sadly  astray 

From  my  object — A  grave  for  my  poor  (fog  Tray  I 

I  would  not  place  him  beneath  thy  walls, 
And  proud,  o'ershadowing  dome.  St.  Paul's  I 
Though  I've  always  considered  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
As  an  architect,  one  of  the  greatest  of  men  ; 
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And, — talking  of  Epitaphs, — mooh  I  admire  hit 
*•  Circumspice,  d  monumentum  requiris ;" 
Which  an  erudite  Verger  translated  to  me, 
^'  If  you  ask  for  his  Monument,  Sir-come-spy-see !" 

No ! — I  should  not  know  where 

To  place  him  there ; 
I  would  not  have  him  by  surly  Johnson  be  : — 
Or  that  queer-looking  horse  that  is  rolling  on  Ponsonby ; 

Or  those  ugly  minxes 

The  sister  Sphynxes, 
Mixed  creatures,  half  lady,  half  lioness,  ergo^ 
Denon  says,  the  emblems  of  Leo  and  Virgo  ; 
On  one  of  the  backs  of  which  singular  jumble, 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  is  going  to  tumble. 
With  a  thump  which  alone  were  enough  to  despatch  him, 
If  that  Scotchman  in  front  shouldn't  happen  to  catch  him. 

No  !  I'd  not  have  him  there,  nor  nearer  the  door. 
Where  the  Man  and  the  Ansel  have  got  Sir  John  Moore, 
And  are  quietly  letting  him  down  through  the  floor, 
Near  Gillespie,  the  one  who  escaped,  at  Vellore, 

Alone  from  the  row ; — 

Neither  he,  nor  Lord  Howe 
Would  like  to  be  plagued  with  a  little  Bow-wow. 

No,  Tray,  we  must  yield. 

And  go  farther  a-fieid  ; 
To  lay  you  by  Nelson  were  downright  effront'ry ; 
We'll  be  off  from  the  city,  and  look  at  the  country. 

It  shall  not  be  there, 

In  that  sepulchred  souare. 
Where  folks  are  interr'd  lor  the  sake  of  the  air, 
(Though,  pay  but  the  dues,  they  could  hardly  refuse 
To  Tray  what  they  grant  to  Thuggs  and  Hindoos, 
Turks,  Infidels,  Heretics,  Jumpers,  and  Jews,) 

Where  the  tombstones  are  placed 

In  the  very  best  taste. 

At  the  feet  and  the  head 

Of  the  elegant  Dead, 
And  no  one's  received  who's  not  '^  buried  in  lead :" 
For,  there  lie  the  bones  of  Deputy  Jones, 
Whom  the  widow's  tears  and  the  orphan's  groans 
Affected  as  much  as  they  do  the  stones 
His  executors  laid  on  the  Deputy's  bones  ; 

Little  rest,  poor  knave ! 

Would  he  have  in  his  grave ; 

Since  Spirits,  'tis  plain. 

Are  sent  back  again. 
To  roam  round  their  bodies, — the  bad  ones  in  pain, — 
Dragging  after  them  sometimes  a  heavy  jack-chain ; 
Whenever  they  met,  alarmed  by  its  groans,  his 
Ghost  all  night  long  would  be  barking  at  Jones's* 

Nor  shall  he  be  laid 
By  that  cross  Old  Maid, 
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Mist  Penelope  Bird,  of  whom  it  is  said 

All  the  dogs  in  the  Parish  were  always  afraid. 

He  must  not  be  placed 

By  one  so  straiulaced 
In  her  temper,  her  taste,  and  her  morals  and  waist* 
For,  'tis  said,  when  she  went  up  to  Heaven,  and  Su  Peter, 

Who  happened  to  meet  her, 

Came  forward  to  greet  her, 
She  pursed  up  with  scorn  every  vinegar  feature, 
And  bade  him  **  Get  out  for  a  horrid  Male  Creature  1" 
So,  the  Saint,  after  looking  as  if  he  could  eat  her, 
Not  knowing,  perhaps,  very  well  how  to  treat  her, 
And  not  being  willing,  or  able,  to  beat  her, 
Sent  her  back  to  her  grave  till  her  temper  grew  sweeter. 
With  an  epithet — which  I  decline  to  repeat  here. 

No,  if  Tray  were  interred 

By  Penelope  Bird, 
No  dog  would  be  e*er  so  be.**  whelp"ed  and  be-**  curried. 
All  the  night  long  her  cantankerous  Sprite 
Would  be  running  about  in  the  pale  moon-light, 
Chasing  him  round,  and  attempting  to  lick 
The  ghost  of  poor  Tray  with  the  ghost  of  a  stick. 

Stay  ! — ^let  me  see  I — 

Ay — here  it  shall  be 
At  the  root  of  this  gnarled  and  time-worn  tree, 

Where  Tray  and  I 

Would  often  lie, 
And  watch  the  light  clouds  as  they  floated  by 
In  the  broad  expanse  of  the  clear  blue  sky, 
When  the  sun  was  bidding  the  world  good-b*ye. 
And  the  plaintive  Nightingale,  warbling  nigh, 
Pour'd  forth  her  mournful  melody ; 
While  the  tender  Wood-pigeon's  cooing  cry 
Has  made  me  say  to  myself,  with  a  sigh, 
"  How  nice  you  would  eat  with  a  steak  in  a  pie !" 

Ay,  here  it  shall  be  1 — far,  far  from  the  view 
Of  the  noisy  world  and  its  maddening  crew. 

Simple  and  few, 

Tender  and  true 
The  lines  o'er  his  grave. — They  have  some  of  them,  too. 
The  advantage  of  being  remarkably  new. 

Epitaph. 
Affliction  sore 
Long  time  he  bore, 
Physicians  were  in  vain  1 — 
Grown  blind,  alas  I  he'd 
Some  Prussic  Acid, 
And  that  put  him  out  of  his  pain ! 

T.  I. 
Tappington-Courty  SepU  14. 
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BY   0HASLB8    MACKAT. 
▲UTHOK  OF  *»rBE  THAMXS  AND  ITI  T&IBUTAmm.*' 

Of  late  years,  the  Mohocks  have  reappeared  io  this  realm  in  as 
great  strength  and  nambers  as  when  they  frightened  all  peaceable  peo- 
ple in  the  days  of  Addison*  A  very  ancient  and  intractable  race  of 
men  they  are,  and  break  ont  at  irregular  intervals,  under  the  gaidaaee 
of  experienced  chiefs,  to  ravage  and  destroy.  We  propose  to  inform 
the  reader  what  a  Mohock  really  is,  and  to  show  the  antiquity  of  the 
genusy  tracing  it  from  the  earliest  periods  of  recorded  history  to  the 
present  day.  The  name  by  which  they  are  at  present  known  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  baring  been  bestowed  upon  a  tribe  of 
them  in  the  year  1712,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  which  they 
bore  in  point  of  ferocity  to  some  chief  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  who 
then  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  the  queenly  majesty  of  England. 
The  customs  of  this  race  of  pests  have  changed  very  much  in  the 
coarse  of  time,  varjring  with  the  characteristics  of  successive  ages ; 
but  there  are  some  of  their  rules  and  observances  which  have  expe- 
lienced  no  alteration,  and  which  serve  by  their  uniformity  to  enable 
us  to  link  into  one  great  family  the  diflforent  tribes  that  have  appeared 
among  the  natives*  By  these  observances,  we  discover  the  Mohock 
wherever  he  appears. 

The  Mohocks  have  generally  been  men  of  good  family,  but  of  little 
wit, — men  of  great  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  but  totally  devoid  of 
true  honour,  or  the  principles  of  gentlemen.  From  an  imagined  su- 
periority over  the  multitude,  they  delight  in  running  riot  and  playing 
tricks  among  them,— assaulting  the  estoblisbed  ffuardians  of  the  peace, 
—making  poor  men  dead  drunk  for  sport,^-deraeiog  public  buildings 
and  roonuments,^-breaking  windows, — arousing  sobef  people  from 
their  beds  at  midnight  by  the  most  horrible  noises,— driving  horsce 
among  a  crowd  of  defenceless  foot-passengers,— extinguishing  the 
lights  set  up  at  night  for  the  general  convenience, — and  many  other 
pranks  of  a  similar  character,  to  the  great  scandal  and  discomfort  of 
the  community. 

The  earliest  mention  we  find  of  these  worthies  is  in  Roman  history. 
Virgil  informs  us  that  they  were  termed  the  Lupereu  and  their  fes- 
tival the  LupercaKau  In  the  amusing  history  of  the  Flagellants,  by 
the  Abb^  Boileau,  brother  of  the  poet,  there  is  an  account  of  the 
Luperci,  which  will  show  that,  ahhough  difTering  in  many  respects 
from  the  Modern  Mohocks,  they  were  essentially  the  same  race,  and 
that  their  dissimilarity  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation sinee  their  time,  which  has  not  allowed  even  them  to  remain 
in  a  at«ce  of  barbarism.  **  They  were,"  says  the  Abb^,  quoting 
the  commentary  of  Servius  upon  the  passage  of  Virgil  relating  to 
them,  **  a  set  of  men  who  on  particular  occasions  used  to  strip  them- 
selves naked,  and  in  this  condition  run  in  broad  daylight  through 
the  streets  of  Rome  carrying  straps  of  leather,  with  which  they 
took  delight  to  strike  all  the  women  that  came  in  their  ^av.  In 
process  of  time,  the  women,  instead  of  bein^  shocked  at  such  pro. 
ceedings,  began  to  like  them,  and  placed   themselves  purposely  in 
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their  way,  not  only  lo  see  them,  hut  to  he  struck  hy  them.  Afterwards 
the  custom  grew  so  popular^  that  superstition  fastened  upon  it,  and  the 
women  heliered  that  a  hlow  from  the  strap  of  a  Lupereus  would  pro- 
cure them  the  blessing  of  a  numerous  and  healthy  ofispring."  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fine  sport  /or  the  aristocratic  young  bloods  of 
Rome  to  run  about  in  this  manner,  and  many  of  them  took  great  da- 
light  in  thus  distinguishing  themselves.  Prudentius,  in  his  ^  Roman 
Martyr,**  reproached  the  young  men  for  disgracing  themselves  hy  such 
frolics.  He  remarked  that,  instead  of  being  a  proof,  as  they  imagin- 
ed, of  high  blood  and  spirit,  it  was  a  proof  of  meanness,  and  a  cus- 
tom both  vile  and  ignoble.  **  What  is  the  meaning,"  said  he,  ^  of 
tuch  shameless  proceedings?  ,By  thus  running  naked  about  the 
streets,  you  show  that  you  are  in  heart  persons  of  low  condition. 
Is  it  not  putting  yourselves  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  slaves  to 
expose  yourselves  in  this  manner,  and  strike  the  young  women?'* 
Bat  so  fashionable  were  the  LupercaUa  and  the  Luperd,  that  from  two 
gangs  of  them,  known  by  the  names  of  the  duintilian  and  the  Fa- 
bian bands,  they  increased  to  a  third,  which  was  named  the  Julian, 
after  no  less  a  personage  than  Julius  Cassar.  Among  the  youths  of 
fashion  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  way,  was  Marc  Antony, 
to  whoni  it  was  afterwards  made  great  reproacji,  when  he  began  to 
figure  in  the  political  world.  The  English  translator  of  the  Abb6 
E^ileau  states  that  the  practice  was  continued  so  late  as  the  year  496, 
at  which  time  persons  of  many  noble  families  not  only  continued  to 
run  among  the  Luperci,  but  the  ladies  also  began  to  strip  their  shoul- 
ders and  run  among  them.  The  practice  was  soon  afterwards  pro- 
hibited ;  but  not  without  great  opposition  from  these  aristocratic  roys- 
terers,  who  had  no  notion  thai  their  amusements  should  be  interfered 
with. 

But  the  race  of  the  Mohocks  was  not  extinguished,  although  no 
formal  notice  of  them  is  taken  by  the  historians  of  the  Greek  empire, 
or  of  the  other  states  which  were  advancing  in  the  career  of  eivilisa* 
tion.  For  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years  it  is  easier  to  trace 
them,  and  especially  in  France  and  England,  or  rather  the  capitals  of 
those  countries,  where  they  have  always  thriven. 

In  the  days  of  feudalism  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Mohocks  were  not  idle.  At  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  France, 
the  Mohocks,  known  under  their  name  of  the  "  Ribaux*'  were  so  pow- 
erful, that  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  public  officer  to  look 
after  them,  and  levy  a  considerable  revenue,  by  way  of  fine,  for  their 
improprieties.  This  ofiker  was  called  the  **  King  of  the  Ribalds,** 
and  had  the  power  of  amercing  in  such  penalty  as  he  deemed  fitting 
any  obstreperous  youths,  who  amused  themselves  by  insulting  or  beat- 
ing honest  folk,  knocking  down  watchmen,  and  all  other  such  feats  as 
haye  characterized  the  Mohocks  of  all  ages."'  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Eleventh,  the  Mohocks  flourished  under  the  several  names 
of  the  "  Jowc^r*,"  **  The  lost  children,''  "  The  Clique  paUne,  or 
Clachekaieey'  and  the  **  Jolhf  archers.'*  They  made  great  disturb- 
ances in  the  good  city  of  Paris,  headed  by  the  idle  and  dissolute 
students  of  the  University,  and  by  one  especially  named  Francois 
Villon,  the  famous  poet.     Villon  was  a  most  adventurous  Mohock, 

*  The  curious  reader  mav  find  many  peculiarities  of  the  functions  of  this  officer  ^ 
in  the  quaint  rmnance  of  M.  Pierre  Lacroix,  otherwise  called  the  BiUiophik  Jacob,  * 
ontitM  tho  <*  Boi  dee  Ribaoz.** 
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and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  jollity  played  many  tricks  upon  the 
citizens.  Accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  of  his  fellows,  he  used  to  go 
into  the  bakers'  shops  and  turn  all  their  loaves  into  the  gutter  ;  steal 
baskets  of  fish  from  the  market-women,  and  cry  that  commodity 
through  the  streets,  laughing  and  shouting,  at  hours  when  all  good 
people  were  in  bed  ;  and  defraud  tradesmen  of  tripe  and  sausages,  by 
a  method  which  our  respect  for  modesty  will  not  allow  us  to  describe. 
But  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  reached  him  at  last.  For  some  act, 
nK>re  like  a  highway  robbery  than  a  frolic,  he  was  apprehended,  tried, 
and  condemned  to  be  hansed,  along  with  five  of  bis  companions. 
Against  this  sentence  he  lodged  an  appeal ;  and  while  in  prison  await, 
ing  bis  fate,  be  wrote  that  famous  epigram  upon  himself,  which  breathes 
the  Mohock  spirit  in  every  line : — 

**  Je  Buifl  FraD^it  (dont  ce  me  poiw) 
N^  de  Parify  emprds  Ponthoite, 
Or  d'une  corde  d'une  toise, 
S9aura  mon  col  qae  mon  cul  poise.** 

Vill(»n  had  powerful  friends  at  court,  who  had  been  sharers  in  his 
nocturnal  rambles,  though  not  in  his  misfortunes,  and  these  made  such 
representations  to  Louis  the  Eleventh,  that  that  monarch  was  induced 
to  pardon  him,  upon  condition,  however,  of  his  banishing  himself  from 
Paris*  He  retired  to  Melun,  being  then  in  his  thirtieth  year,  where  he 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  premature  old  age, — not  an  uncommon  fate 
of  gentlemen  of  the  Mohock  tribe. 

In  a  work  not  very  attractive  in  point  of  style,  but  valuable  for  the 
many  curious  facts  which  it  contains,  enthled  "  The  General  History, 
of  Thieves,  Swindlers,  Rogues,  and  Cut-purses,"  published  anony- 
mously at  Rouen,  in  the  year  1686,  there  are  some  incidental  remarks, 
which  show  that  at  that  time  the  Mohocks  mustered  in  great  force  with, 
in  the  realm  of  France.  They  were  known  by  the  names  of  the 
"  Rougets"  and  the  **  Grisons,"  and,  according  to  our  author,  first  be- 
gan to  make  a  noise  in  the  world  about  the  year  1621.  They  were 
composed  principally  of  wild  young  men  of  good  family,  who  had  been 
designed  by  their  parents  for  the  noble  profession  of  arms,  but  who 
being  impatient  of  control,  and  filled  with  hot  blood,  took  more  plea- 
sure in  scouring  Paris  and  its  environs  to  disturb  and  pillage  the  peacea- 
ble inhabitants,  than  in  learning  their  duty.  The  ori£;inal  *<  Rougets" 
and  '*  Grisons' '  soon  found  their  numbers  augmented  by  the  idle  and 
dissolute  youth  of  Paris,  until  in  the  course  of  time  half  the  thieves  and 
swindlers  of  the  capital,  in  the  hope  of  plunder,  enrolled  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  aristocratic  leaders,  who  merely  took  to  this  life 
by  way  of  amusement.  The  manner  in  which  they  infested  the  streets 
of  Paris  will  be  seen  from  the  following  anecdote  : — On  a  very  cold 
evening  in  December,  about  eight  o'clock,  when  the  snow  was  falling 
in  thick  fiakes,  and  the  streets  were  enveloped  in  darkness,  an  advocate 
of  Rouen,  mounted  upon  a  good  horse,  and  wrapped  in  a  comfortable 
cloak,  was  proceeding  leisurely  along  the  Pont  Neuf,  when  he  was 
perceived  by  a  large  gang  of  Mohocks,  who  immediately  determined 
to  make  both  sport  and  profit  of  him.  Just  as  he  got  to  the  middle 
of  the  bridge,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  six  men,  three  of 
'  them  being  "  Rougets,"  dressed  all  in  red,  and  three  of  them  *«  Ori- 
sons," wearing  nothing  but  grey,   even   to   the   nodding   plumes   in 
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their  caps.  They  comnwDded  him  instantly  to  disnxNint,  upon  paifl 
of  heing  thrown  over  the  bridge  into  the  8eine»  while  the  leader  of 
the  band  held  a  pistol  to  his  breast.  The  unlucky  advocate  obeyed 
immediately,— he  could  not  well  do  less,  when  such  arguments  were 
employed, — and  was  commanded  to  deliver  up  his  purse.  He  did  so 
with  the  best  grace  he  was  master  of,  and  begged  permission  to  re* 
mount  his  steed*  One  of  the  "  Orisons"  then  came  up  to  him  limp« 
ing;  and,  taking  off  his  cap  in  the  politest  manner,  entreated  that 
the  advocate  would  lend  him  his  horse.  ^  In  ftct,"  said  he,  **  I 
must  have  the  animal ;  for  I  am  so  lame  that  I  cannot  walk,  espe* 
cially  on  such  a  dreadful  night  as  this  ;  and  I  am  sure  a  gentleman 
of  your  kindness  of  heart  and  liberality  would  not  drive  me  to  so 
pitiful  an  extremity."  The  advocate  stared,  but  said  nothing,  and 
the  **  Grison"  very  nimbly  mounted  the  horse  and  rode  o^ 
amid  the  laushter  of  his  companions.  The  latter  then  very 
cordially  wished  their  victim  a  good  night,  and  disappeared.  The 
advocate,  with  a  sigh,  walked  on  towards  the  **  Cheval  de  Bronze,^ 
wrapping  his  cloak  around  him,  for  it  was  so  cold.  On  his  arrival 
at  this  point,  he  was  met  by  three  men,  who  very  politely 
asked  him  whither  he  was  going.  He  informed  them  that  he 
had  just  been  robbed  by  a  set  of  cruel  and  uncourteous  scoun- 
drels, and  was  going  home.  *•  Pray,  by  what  right  do  you  pre- 
sume to  call  anybody  uncourteous,"  said  one  of  the  men,  *'  when 
you  yourself  have  just  passed  the  bronze  horse,  and  never  thought 
of  pulling  off  your  hat  f  Learn  better  manners  in  future."  Upon 
this  the  three  fellows  closed  upon  the  advocate,  one  of  them  holding 
him  round  the  body,  while  the  others  took  off  his  hat,  and  a  valuable 
diamond  ring  from  his  finger.  They  then  wished  him  a  pleasant 
walk,  and  took  their  departure.  He  had  not  yet  escaped  from 
his  persecutors.  On  his  arrival  at  the  corner  of  the  next  street,  he 
was  met  by  a  troop  of  men,  whom  by  their  dress  he  recognised  to 
be  '*  Rougets"  and  ••  Orisons."  They  were  leading  through  the 
snow  a  youne  man,  with  nothing  on  him  but  his  shirt,  and  who  was 
shivering  and  moaning  in  the  most  piteous  manner.  **  Kind  sir," 
said  one  of  the  Rougets,  saluting  the  advocate  very  politely,  **  here 
is  a  poor  fellow  who  has  not  a  stitch  of  clothes  to  his  bacl^  and  the 
night,  as  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  is  desperately  cold  and  dis- 
agreeable. I  am  sure  that,  under  such  circumstances,  you  will  do  us 
the  favour  to  give  him  up  your  cloak."  The  advocate  looked 
aroimd,  and  seeing  an  alley  close  at  hand,  endeavoured  to  gain  it 
and  make  his  escape  ;  but  he  was  stopped  immediately.  The 
Rougets  surrounded  him,  and  soon  stripped  him  of  his  cloak  ;  they 
next  took  off  his  doublet,  and  then  his  boots,  leaving  him  nothing 
on  but  his  nether  garments  and  his  shirt.  «*  Go  about  your  business* 
you  uncharitable  wretch  !"  exclaimed  the  Rouffet.  "  It  would  have 
served  you  right  if  we  had  stripped  you  to  the  skin."  In  this  plight 
the  advocate  reached  his  hotel.  He  gave  notice  next  morning  to  the 
police  of  the  outrage  he  had  suffered  ;  but  the  delinquents  were  never 
discovered. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  advert  to  the  practices  of  the  Mohocks  in 
England.  The  earliest  mentioned  were  young  Normans,  in  the 
reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  the  First,  who,  out  of  frolic- 
spmeness  and  love  of  mischief,  and  to  show  their  superiority  to  the 
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conquered  Saxons,  used  to  enter  houses  of  entertainment,  and  spill  all 
the  wine  and  ale  of  the  host,  piercing  holes  in  his  barrels,  or  in  his  own 
.body,  if  he  presumed  to  grumbla  They  also  delighted  in  going  in 
troops  into  the  corn-fields  to  untie  the  ripe  sheaves,  and  scatter  them 
aboot,  and  throw  the  owner  into  the  nearest  horsepond  if  he  com- 
plained of  their  spori.  Henry  the  First,  being  a  mild  and  equitable 
monarch,  was  scandalized  at  the  excess  to  which  these  aristocratic 
outrages  were  earried,  and  imprisoned  the  ringleaders  till  they  were 
restored  to  a  more  peaceable  frame  of  mind,  when  he  let  them  free 
upon  payment  of  the  damage  they  had  done,  and  the  addition  of  a 
heavy  penalty  to  the  cofiers  of  the  state.  These  Areaks,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  were  imitated  by  men  of  inferior  rank,  who,  if  they  can- 
not  be  like  the  great  in  any  thing  else,  strive  to  resemble  them  in  their 
vice  and  folly.  The  demoralization  among  the  young  men,  sons  of 
sober  and  wealthy  citizens  of  London,  was  so  great  in  the  year  1 159, 
that  it  was  unsafe  for  mortals  made  of  common  clay,  to  pass  the  streets 
by  day,  or  sleep  in  their  beds  at  night.  The  chief  of  the  Mohocks  at 
that  time  was  named  John  Senex,  whose  father-  was  one  of  the  weal- 
thiest merchants  of  London.  At  the  head  of  a  dozen  companbns, 
who  regarded  him  as  their  model  in  everjrthing,  he  played  all  manner 
of  disgraceful  pranks,  until  these  becoming  of  too  tame  a  nature  for  a 
man  so  fond  of  excitement,  he  tried  his  hand  at  outrages,  which  in  the 
present  day  woukl  go  by  the  names  of  murder  and  highway  robbery, 
but  which  were  then  simply  called  riots.  He  was,  however,  caught 
one  night  in  the  house  of  a  burgess,  into  which  he  had  broken  appa- 
ready  for  tbe  double  purpose  of  stealing  the  good  man's  money  and 
his  wifo ;  and  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape,  only  succeeded  by 
leaving  his  hand  behind  him.  The  burgess  cut  it  off  at  one  blow  of 
his  broadsword,  just  as  John  Senex  hadf  reached  the  outer  door,  and 
he  preserved  it  carefully,  to  bnng  it  forward  in  evidence  against  him. 
The  state  of  the  city  was  rendered  so  insecure  by  such  proceedings  as 
these,  that  the  authorities  determined  to  make  an  example  of  Mr.  Se- 
nex. He  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  fo  be  hanged.  He 
ofiered  the  sum  of  500/.— at  least  as  much  as  4000/.  of  our  present 
money— 4o  be  iJlowed  to  escape ;  but  justice  was  inexorable,  his  bribe 
was  refused,  and  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  as  every^dy  known,  was  an  illustrious  Mohock  in 
his  time — perhaps,  with  the  excepdoo  of  Mare  Antony,  the  most  illus- 
trious member  that  ever  joined  that  body.  Hia  expedition  to  Gad's 
HiH  is  an  achievement  which  alone  would  entitle  him  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  fraternity.  It  is  true  that  a  recent  work*^  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  Prinoe  has  been  greatly  maligned;  but,  without  entering  at  all 
into  that  discussion,  we  will  rest  upon  the  fact  that  the  Mohocks  must 
have  been  known  in  that  day,  or  the  popular  belief  never  could  have 
arisen  ttiat  such  was  the  character  or  *'  Hal."  Besides,  is  it  not 
stated  in  the  old  chronicles,  that  one  of  the  Mohocks  having  been 
arrested  for  his  misdeeds,  and  brought  to  justice  before  Sir  WWiam 
Gascoigne,  the  Prince  interfered  to  prevent  his  being  taken  to  prison, 
and  insulted  the  judge  upon  the  judgment-seat ;  for  which  ofience,  he 

*  Memoin  of  the  Lifb  and  Character  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  as  P^nce  of  Wales 
and  King  of  England.    By  J.  Endell  Tyler,  B.D. 
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himself,  heir  to  the  kiDgdom  though  he  was,  was  very  properly  com- 
mitted  for  contempt  of  court? 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  the  Mohocks  were  very  power* 
ful.  If  they  did  not  meet  direct  encouragement  from  the  King  him- 
self^ they  had  such  toleration  and  indirect  countenance,  that  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  they  increased  and  prospered.  The  honour  of  their 
chieftainship,  if  such  it  be,  belongs  undoubtedly  to  John  Wilmot,  Earl 
of  Rochester.  If  we  may  believe  Dr.  Burnet,  this  &nK>us  Mohock 
once  confessed  to  him  that  he  was  for  five  years  together  continually 
drunk,  or  so  much  inflamed  by  frequent  inebriety,  as  in  no  interval  to 
be  master  of  himself.  His  companions  of  the  Mohock  tribe  encour- 
aged him  in  all  numner  of  excesses  :  **  which,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ^  it 
is  not  for  his  credit  that  we  should  remember,  and  which  are  not  now 
distinctly  known."  He  used  to  disguise  himself  in  mean  attire,  and 
seek  for  adventures,  and  once  erected  a  stage  on  Tower  Hill,  where 
he  harangued  the  populace  in  the  character  of  a  mountebank.  Like 
Villon,  also  a  poet,  and  a  rake,  he  died  of  premature  decrepitude  at  the 
age  of  little  more  than  thirty.  The  Earl  of  Dorset  was  another  Mo- 
hock, who  flourished  at  this  period.  Wood,  and,  after  him  Dr.  John- 
son,  informs  us,  that  one  day,  being  in  company  with  Sir  Charles  Sed. 
ley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  they  all  got  drunk  at  the  Cock,  in  Bow- 
Street,  CoventGrarden ;  and,  going  into  the  balcony,  exposed  them- 
selves in  very  indecent  postures  to  the  populace.  At  last,  as  they  grew 
warmer,  Sir  Charles  Sedley  stood  forth  naked,  and  harangued  the  pop- 
ulace in  such  profane  language  that  the  public  indignation  was  awaken- 
ed. The  crowd  attempted  to  force  the  door ;  and  beinff  repulsed, 
drove  in. the  performers  with  stones,  and  broke  the  windows  of  the 
house.  For  this  misdemeanour  they  were  indicted,  and  Sedley  was 
fined  five  hundred  pounds.  What  was  the  sentence  of  Ogle  and  the 
Earl  of  Dorset  is  not  known. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period  when  the  name  of  the  Mohocks  was 
first  given  to  them.  The  derivau'on  of  the  word  has  been  already 
stated.  Their  nocturnal  disturbances  had  continued  for  a  k>ng  time 
before  Addison  inserted  in  the  Spectator  the  paper  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  exposing  their  practices,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
carried.  That  a  club  of  Mohocks  existed,  with  a  chief  or  emperor, 
is  probably  a  poetical  figment,  for  which  allowances  must  be  made ; 
but,  as  regards  the  rest,  the  account  in  the  Spectator  is  little,  if  at 
all,  exaggerated.  •<  The  avowed  design  of  the  Mohocks,"  says  Sir 
Richard,  *<  is  mischief.  An  outrageous  ambition  of  doing  all  the 
hurt  possible  to  their  fellow-creatures  is  the  cement  of  their  assem- 
bly,  and  the  only  qualification  required  in  the  members.  In  order 
to  exert  this  principle  in  its  full  strength  and  perfection,  they  take 
care  to  drink  themselves  to  a  pitch — ^that  is,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  attending  to  any  notions  of  reason  or  humanity ;  they  then  make 
a  general  sally,  and  attack  all  that  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  walk  the 
streets  through  which  they  patrol  Some  are  knocked  down ;  some 
are  stabbed ;  others  cut  and  carbanadoed.  To  put  the  watch  to  a 
total  rour,  and  mortify  some  of  those  inofiensive  militia,  is  reckoned 
a  coup  cPeclat.  The  peculiar  talents  by  which  these  misanthropes 
are  distinguished  from  one  another,  consist  in  the  various  kinds  of 
barbarities  which  they  execute  upon  their  prisoners.  Some  are 
celebrated  for  a  happy  dexterity  in  •  tipping  the  lion'  upon  them ; 
which  is  performed  by  squeezing  the  nose  flat  upon  tlie  face,  and 
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boring  the  eyes  with  their  fingers.  Others  are  called  the  dancing, 
masters,  and  teach  their  scholars  to  cut  capers  hy  running  swords 
through  their  legs.  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  added  the  writer  of 
the  letter  in  the  Spectator,  **that  many  thoughtless  youngsters, 
out  of  a  false  notion  of  bravery,  and  an  immoderate  fondness  to  be 
distinguished  for  fellows  of  fire,  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into 
this  fraternity."  SwiA  relates,  in  his  letters  to  Stella,  that  he  was 
terribly  afraid  of  being  maimed  for  life,  or  killed  by  Uie  Mohocks, 
and  considerable  alarm  was  felt  all  over  London ;  for,  at  that  time, 
the  city  was  very  badly  lighted,  and  the  watch  were  of  little  or  no 
use  in  preserving  the  peace.  In  No.  847  of  the  Spectator,  written 
by  Mr.  Gustace  Budgell,  there  is  a  further  notice  of  the  Mohocks,  in 
the  shape  of  a  humorous  letter  from  their  supposed  emperor,  Taw 
Waw  Eben  Zan  Ealadar,  and  dated  from  the  Devil  Tavern.  From 
this  we  gather  that,  besides  the  ♦*  tippers  of  the  lion,"  the  •'  tumblers," 
and  *'  the  dancing-masters,''  there  were  other  descriptions  of  Mohocks, 
who  were  known  W  the  name  of  the  **  hunters,"  the  **  scourers,"  and 
the  **  sweaters."  The  practices  of  the  latter  are  described  by  Steele 
under  the  signature  of  Jack  Lightfoot.  *•  The  sweaters,"  says  he, 
"  may  be  reckoned  a  sort  of  dancing. masters.  It  is,  it  seems,  the 
custom  for  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  of  these  evil. disposed  savages,  as 
soon  as  they  have  inclosed  the  person  upon  whom  they  design  the 
&vour  of  a  sweat,  to  whip  out  their  swords,  and  holding  them  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  they  describe  a  sort  of  magic  circle  round  about  him 
with  the  points.  As  soon  as  this  piece  of  conjuration  is  performed, 
and  the  patient  without  doubt  already  beginning  to  wax  warm,  to  for. 
ward  the  operation,  that  member  of  the  circle  towards  whom  h^  is  so 
rode  as  to  turn  his  back  first,  runs  his  sword  directly  into  that  part  of 
the  patient  whereon  schoolboys  are  punished  ;  and,  as  it  is  very  na- 
tural to  imagine  this  will  soon  make  him  tack  about  to  some  other 
point,  every  gentleman  does  himself  the  same  justice  as  often  as  he 
receives  the  afiront.  After  this  jig  is  gone  two  or  three  times  round, 
and  the  patient  is  thought  to  have  sweat  sufficiently,  be  is  very  hand, 
socnely  rubbed  down  by  some  attendants,  who  carry  with  them  instru- 
ments for  that  purpose,  and  so  discharged.  Groing  the  other  night 
along  Fleet  street,  and  having,  out  of  curiosity,  just  entered  into  dis- 
course with  a  wandering  female,  who  was  travelling  the  same  way,  a 
couple  of  fellows  advanced  towards  us,  drew  their  swords,  and  cried 
out  to  each  other,  *  A  sweat !  a  sweat  P  Whereupon,  suspecting  their 
intent,  I  also  drew  my  sword,  and  demanded  a  parley  ;  but,  finding 
none  would  be  granted  me,  and  perceiving  others  behind  them  filing 
ofiT  with  great  mligence  to  take  me  in  flank,  I  began  to  sweat  for  fear 
of  being  forced  to  it ;  but,  very  luckily  betaking  myself  to  a  pair  of 
heels,  which  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  would  do  me  justice,  I  got 
possessioa  of  a  snug  corner  in  a  neighbouring  alley,  which  poet  I 
maintained  for  half  an  hour  with  great  firnmess  and  resolution.  By 
prudence  and*  good  management  I  at  last  made  a  handsome  and 
orderly  retreat,  having  sufiered  in  this  action  no  other  damage  than 
the  loss  of  my  baggage." 

From  the  tone  and  style  of  these  letters  in  the  •<  Spectator,"  many 
persons  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  imagined  that  the  whole  story 
was  an  invention ;  but,  when  they  came  to  London,  they  soon  found 
thercfinvas  too  much  troth  in  it     Gay,  in  his  "^  Trivia,''  thus  mentions 
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the  "scourers,**  and  the  ** nickers,"  gentlemen  whose  delight  it  was  to 
break  windows  with  half-pence  :— 

**  Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revele  keep, 
Kindlen  of  riot,  enemies  of  sleep. 
His  scattered  peace  the  fljing  nicker  flings, 
And  with  the  copper  shower  the  casement  rings. 
Who  has  not  heard  the  seobrei's  midnight  fame  7 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock's  name  7 

For  about  a  century  London  continued  to  be  troubled  with  the  Mo* 
hockst  but  the  alarm  about  them  gradually  subsided,  as  they  carried 
on  their  operations  with  much  less  ferocity  after  their  eicposure  in 
the  Spectator.  It  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  supposed  that  they  were 
quiet  during  so  long  a  period ;  and  if,  without  further  observation,  we 
pass  over  a  century  of  their  history,  it  is  not  for  want  of  materials, 
but  because  the  detail,  differing  so  slightly  from  what  has  been  alreac^ 
stated,  would  afford  but  little  interest  It  was  not  until  abou^  the 
year  1821  or  1822,  that  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  fraternity* 
At  that  time  the  well-known  farce  of  **  Tom  and  Jerry"  became  the 
vogue  in  London ;  and^  in  imitation  of  the  freaks  of  its  personages, 
hundreds  of  youns  men  enrolled  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the 
Mohocks,  and  sallied  forth  at  midnight  in  quest  of  adventures.  The 
prime  achievement  of  that  day  was  •*  boxing  the  Charlies,'* — by  which 
name  we  are  to  understand  the  watchmen,— ^and  it  was  accounted  the 
very  acm^  of  spirit,  the  height  of  gallantry  and  bravery  among  some 
young  men,  to  carry  off  a  watchman,  and  deposit  him,  box  and  all,  in 
a  neighbouring  horse-pond.  Street  conflicts  were  of  nightly  occur- 
rence,  and  the  Toms  and  Jerrys  of  that  day  became  a  greater  nuisance 
to  quiet  people  than  the  sweaters  and  tumblers  of  the  days  of  Addison* 
The  establishment,  however,  of  a  new  body  of  police,  composed  of 
strong  healthy  young  men,  instead  of  the  wheezy,  sleepy,  and  decrepit 
old  watch,  was  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  evil. 

Your  Mohock,  who,  notwithstanding  his  bluster,  is,  after  all,  an 
arrant  coward,  hesitated  a  little  before  attacking  these  viscmius  levies 
that  Mr.  Peel  brought  forward  to  keep  him  quiet ;  an£  before  they 
had  been  two  years  established^  **  boxing  the  Charlies'^  liad  become  an 
obsolete  and  almost  forgotten  n)ort,  and  the  Mohocks  confined  them- 
selves to  knocking  at  people's  doors  at  midnight  and  runninc  away,  or 
cutting  off  bell-handles  to  preserve  as  trophies  of  their  valour.  Of 
late  years,  however,  headed  by  two  aristocratic  leaders,  they  have  re- 
appeared  in  all  their  pristine  splendour.  Around  them  have  lallied 
honourables  and  right-honourables*  barons,  baronets,  and  knights,  witii 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  shopmen  and  apprentices,  who  make  h 
their  glory  to  resemble  in  their  defects,  those  above  them  in  station. 
They  principally  confine  their  operations  to  one  quarter  of  the  town, 
occasionally  sallying  forth  to  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  •£  Lon- 
don  upon  expeditions  of  mischief. 

Of  their  sports  in  their  own  houses,-— such  as  bringing  their 
horses  into  their  drawing-rooms,  and  leaping  over  the  chairs  and 
tables,— we  forbear  to  make  more  particular  mention,  but  of  their 
public  amusements  the  foliowins  are  the  most  notable : — They  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  injuring  public  monuments  ;  of  riMffiing  off  with 
sign-posts  firom  inns  and  turnpikes ;  stealing  kaoekers^  bell^ndfes^ 
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and  pewter-pNOts  ;  driving  Iheit  carriage^  on  the  foot-payeiiient.  It  it 
also  a  favourite  achievement  with  them  to* hire  a  carrlagejif  it  so  happen 
they' have  not  one  of  their  own,  and  drive  through  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  at  such  speed  that  it  is  dangerous,  to  attempt  to  stop  them, 
throwing  soda-water  hottles  against  the  windows  of  shopkeepers  as 
they  pass,  or  sometimes  firing  pellets  through  them  with  air-guns. 
A  detachment  of  them,  composed  of  silly  youths,  who  have  been 
spoiled  for  want  of  the  horsewhip^  and  who  are  known  by  the  names 
of  the  dousers  and  blinkers,  take  the  gas-lights  under  their  especial 
care,  and  sometimes  succeed  in  throwing  a  whole  parish  into  darkness, 
and  putting  the  gas-companies  to  an  expense  of  a  hundred  pounds  for 
broken  glass.  This  is  a  feat  which  the  lowest  order  of  Mohocks  can 
accomplish  ;  it  may  be  indulged  in  by  a  man  who  has  not  a  penny  to 
call  his  own  ;  but  the  really  aristocratic  Mohocks  have  more  expen- 
sive amusements.  Thev  delight  to  co  into  low  public-houses,  with 
cudgels  in  their  fists,  with  which  they  break  all  the  bottles  and  glasses, 
to  the  great  delight  of  mine  host,  who  knows  he  can  make  them  pay 
double  or  treble  the  damage.  They  also  take  pleasure  in  having  rum 
and  gin  served  up  in  buckets  to  prostitutes  ana  cab-drivers  ;  and  one 
Mohock  was  known  to  sit  astride  on  a  barrel, — naked  as  Bacchus,  and 
in  the  position  he  generally  occupies  on  public*house  signs,  and  in  this 
trim  serve  out  full  goblets  to  about  a  score  of  delighted  street-walkers 
and  scamps  of  every  degree,  hob-nobbing  with  each  until  he  became 
as  drunk  as  the  drunkest,  when  he  rolled  ofi!*  his  barrel,  and  was  car- 
ried home  to  her  lodging  by  a  sympathizing  fair  one. 

But  we  have  done.  By  snch  fVeaks  as  the  latter  the  Mohocks  do 
themselves  more  injury  than  they  do  others;  and  rid  society  of  their 
presence  by  a  process  which  is  agreeable  to  themselves,  and  cannot 
be  unpleasine  to  their  heirs.  They  generally  die  off  between  the  ages 
of  thirty  and  forty,  worn  out,  when  other  people  are  in  their  prime. 
If  we  could  but  persuade  them  of  this,  there  might  be  some  hope  that 
the  tribe  of  the  Mohocks,  like  the  tribes  of  the  Mohicans,  the  Pawnees, 
and  the  Dela wares,  would  gradually  disappear  in  the  light  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  but  we  fear  that  their  thoughts  do  not  extend  into  the  future ; 
that  present  enjoyment  is  all  their  care;  that  they  are  of  the  number 
of  those  of  whom  Shakspeare  sings  in  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece," 

"  Who  bi^  a  ininute*8  mirth  to  wail  a  week, 
Who  leil  eternity  to  ^t  a  toy, 
And  for  one  grape  would  all  the  vine  deetroy." 

There  is  but  one  course,  perhaps,  which  can  bring  them  to  reason. 
The  true  Mohock  has  an  inordinate  idea  of  his  own  gentility,  and  his 
superiority  to  the  vulgar  ;  and,  while  he  can  commit  any  offence, 
from  slaying  a  man  with  excessof  drink,  to  running  away  with  a  door- 
knocker, and  meet  with  no  worse  punishmeal  than  a  fine,  it  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  him  within  bounds.  But,  show  him  that 
while  his  actions  are  such  as  have  been  described,  no  fine  however 
great  can  buy  him  Aff,  nntil  he  has  passed  a  few  weeks  at  the  tread- 
mill, and  all  the  glary  of  his  vocation  will  disappear.  Ladies  who 
now  smile  on  the  man  of  spirit,  who  has  1!>nnied  a  magistrate,  and  paid 
five  pounds,  will  turn  coldly  from  him  who  has  had  his  hair  cropped, 
and  worn  the  livery  of  the  house  of  correction.  **  A  fine,  harum- 
scarum  fellow," — ^*^  a  youth  of  mettle," — ^'  a  delightful,  high-spirited 
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youDg  man/'  will  be  terms  no  more  applied  to  such  as  he,  but  he  will 
be  designated  even  by  the  &ir,  who  now  affect  to  admire  him,  as 
nothing  better  than  a  blackguard  after  all. 


THE    GRATE. 


imOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  KOflBGAETBN. 


FiimruL  is  the  Gn.re : 

Cold  wind*  roimd  it  knolBng, 

Mis^  ihowers  iwelling, 

Grief  and  Terror  make  their  dwellingr 
In  the  lilent  Grave. 

Lonely  ia  the  Grare  : 

Soft  doth  that  stiUneas  call. 

Cooler  the  shadows  fkll, 

Deepest  Peace  is  whispering  all 
In  the  quiet  Grave. 

Dismal  is  the  Grave : 

Irksome  is  that  narrow  wall ! 

Its  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height. 

Just  seven  paces  boond  them  alL 
Dismal  is  the  Grave. 

Lovely  is  the  Grave, 

A  sweet  defence  its  narrowness ; 

From  the  ever-wearying  press. 

From  the  juggling  paeeant  proud. 

From  the  fools  in  moUej  crowd. 

Shields  us  well  that  narrow  duoud.^ — 
Lovely  is  the  Grave. 

Dismal  is  the  Grave, — 

Its  darkness  blacker  than  the  night. 

Through  which  no  sunbeam  gUnces  bright. 

Not  a  star  may  ever  gleam, 

Or  the  softer  moonlight  stream ; 
Dark  and  dreadful  is  the  Grave. 


Lovely  is  the  Grave, 

Its  shadow  flinging 

O'er  the  weak  wanderer,  and  refreshment  bringing  ; 

While  its  oool  breast 

Lulls  the  hot  weary  pilgrim  to  his  rest : 
Lovely  is  the  Grave. 
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Faarftilis  theGnve; 

Rain  is  rushing,  thunder  giowling. 

Driving  hail,  and  winds  are  howEng, 
Round  the  stonn-lash'd  Grave. 

Lovely  is  the  Grave : 

O'er  the  turf  d  hillock  spring  winds  blowing. 

Sweet  at  its  foot  the  violets  growing, 

And  on  it  blooms  Forget.me.not ; 
There  &lls  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
^roer»s  cold  rays,  and  morning's  rosy  gleam. 
Whfle  Echo's  half.heard  note  ^«*'*°»» 

And  plaintive  wailings  float 

Around  the  grass-grown  8pot-~ 
Lovely  is  the  Grave. 

lionely  is  the  Grave- 
There  all  living  sounds  are  mote, 
There  is  heard  no  wanderer's  foot, 
Joyous  greetings  never  come 
To  visit  that  eternal  gloom-> 

Oh !  how  lonely  is  the  Grave ! 

Ay !  is  the  Grave  so  lonely  ? 
True  lev's  wild  revel  only. 
And  FoUy's  laughing  glance. 
And  Riot's  noisy  dance, 

They  visit  not  the  Grave ; 
Bat  the  life-wearied  sage,  and  Sorrow's  child. 
The  Son  of  Song,  will  wander  mild 
Beside  the  quiet  grassy  heap. 
And  muse  upon  its  secrets  deep 

Not  lonely  is  Che  Grave. 

Senseless  is  the  Grave-^ 

Deaf  and  speechless,  nurnVd  and  cold, 

Clothed  alone  in  darksome  mould, 

Hope's  glance  of  light. 

And  Fancy's  visions  bright, 

And  Love's  delight. 
Lost  are  they  all  within  the  senseless  Grave. 
Fearful,  fearful  is  the  Grave ! 

Lovely  is  the  Grave — 

All  the  discord, all  the  strife, 

All  the  ceaseless  feuds  of  1^, 
Sleep  in  the  quiet  Grave. 

Hush'd  is  the  battle's  roar, 

The  fire's  rage  is  o'er, 

The  wild  voteano  smokes  no  mor^— . 
Deep  peace  is  promised  in  the  lasting  Grave. 
Lovely,  lovely  is  the  Grave ! 

E. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  PUCKASTER, 
ISLE  OF  WIOAT. 

BT  AIM  AW  AM  SLDSB,  ESQ. 

John  Eann  was  a  labouring  mao,  living  in  the  parisb  of  White- 
well  ;  and,  in  the  good  old  times,  when  fairies  daoHsed,  was  said  to 
have  been  particularly  fiiYoured  by  them.  This  was  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  at  the  time,  for  he  lived  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  they  were  most  numerous  and  active."' 

Mr.  Puck  himself,  as  it  was  very  well  known  at  the  time,  used 
frequently  to  hold  his  court,  and  lead  his  midnight  revels  on  a  spot  by 
the  sea-side  not  above  a  mile  from  his  house.  It  was  a  wild  un- 
cultivated place,  covered  with  rocks,  and  bogs,  and  holes,  and  briers. 
It  was  generally  known  when  he  was  at  home  by  a  small  light  being 
seen  dancing  about  at  midnight  over  the  rough  ground.  This  the 
neighbours  used  to  call  ^^  Friar  Rush's  lantern,''  or  ^*  Puck's  little  star :" 
the  latter  name,  however,  was  the  mosit  common. 

Amidst  all  this  wilderness  of  rocks,  bogs,  and  briers,  there  was, 
however,  one  place  where  the  turf  was  extremely  smooth  and  level; 
and  persons  passing  that  way  by  daylight  used  to  observe  those  circu* 
lar  marks  in  the  grass,  which  are  everywhere  known  by  the  name  of 
§Bdry  rings.  ' 

One  day  a  neighbour  of  John  Kann's  said  to  him,  **  John,  I  am  going 
to  build  myself  a  house.  Come,  and  I  will  show  you  where.  It  is 
the  prettiest,  loveliest  spot  that  ever  was  seen  !^ 

Where  do  you  think  he  took  him  to  ?  To  the  very  place  where  the 
grass  was  so  smooth  and  soft,  and  where  the  fiiiry  rings  were  always 
seen. 

^'  Gracious  me !"  said  John  Kann.  ^  You  are  not  going  to  build  here  1 
Are  you  not  afraid  of  Puck's  little  Star  ?  By  St.  Kadegundf  you  are 
mining  a  fool  of  me !" 

'^  I'm  not  making  a  fool  of  you  at  all,"  said  he  ;  ^  but,  the  fact  is, 
now  that  I  am  gomg  to  be  married,  I  must  get  a  house  of  my  own  to 
live  in ;  besides  this  would  be  a  nice  healtl^  place  for  the  children 
when  they  come." 

*  Burton,  in  hit  Anatomy  of  Melcnoholy.  tdli  ui  th«t  <*  terrMtiuJ  devils  afo 
those  lm-e9,  genii,  fmunt^  ^iyn,  wood-nymphs,  foliots,  fturles,  Robin  Goodfellowi, 
tmlli,  iLcf  which,  as  they  are  most  conTcrsant  with  men,  eo  they  do  them  much 
harm.  These  are  thej  that  dance  on  heaths  and  greens,  as  Lavater  thinks  with 
Trithemius,  and  as  Ohtus  Magnus  adds,  leave  that  green  circle  which  we  common- 

S*  find  in  plain  fields.  Thej  are  sometimes  seen  by  old  women  and  children, 
ieron.  Pkuli,  ui  his  description  of  the  city  of  Bercino,  in  Spain,  relates  how  they 
have  been  familiariy  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountams  and  hills.  *«  Sometimes," 
saith  Trithemius,  **  they  lead  simple  people  into  the  recesses  of  the  monntams,  and 
show  them  wonderful  sights,  6lc.**  Giratdus  Cambrensis  (pves  instance  of  a  monk 
of  Wales  that  was  so  deluded.  Paracelsus  reckons  i^  many  places  in  Germany 
where  they  do  usually  walk  about  in  little  coats,  some  two  feet  long. — See  Auat9^ 
my  of  Meianeholy,  l5th  ed.  p.  124. 

t  St.  Radegnnd  appearsto  have  been  the  patronesi  samt  of  WhiteweU.  Theft 
was  anciently  a  chapel  dedicated  to  her  there. 
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••  Bat  ain't  you  afndd  of  Puck  f*  r,    ,y . 

^  Not  at  alC''  be  answered*  **  Puok  nerer  hufti  an  honest  indoi* 
trious  Mow  like  me.  We  have  always  been  Tery  good  friends,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  bat  tbat  we  shall  oontinue  8o«" 

**  And  whom  do  you  suppose  the  land  belongs  to  V*  asked  John 
Kann* 

'*  Why*  it'fi just  waste  land,  and  is  of  no  use  to  anybody;  and  the 
manor  belongs  to  the  Lisle  family.  They  would  never  grudge  a  poor 
man's  building  a  cottage  there," 

**  That  spot,"  said  John  Eaan,  ^  no  more  belongs  to  the  Lisles  than 
it  belongs  to  me.  It  bek>ngs  to  Mr.  Puck ;  and  you  think  it  would  be 
a  nice  place  for  your  children,  do  you  9  Do  you  know  what  happens 
to  children  that  are  bom  on  foiry  ground  V* 

"No." 

^  Why  dien,  I  will  just  tell  you.  The  fiiiries  gire  them  gin  to  pre- 
vent  them  ^wing  any  bigger,  and  then  carry  them  o$  and  put  an 
old  wizen  ftury  in  their  place.  I  have  known  the  thing  happen  often 
and  often  before.  That  ohiki  of  Sukey  Grundle's,  you  know,  that  was 
always  crying  and  squealinff,  that  was  never  her  child  at  all,  but  just 
an  old  fairy.  Her  own  little  darling  is  no  doubt  at  this  moment  doing 
the  dirty  wori^  for  some  of  the  queer  creatures  in  fairy-land,  scrubbing, 
aud  dusting,  and  slaving,  and  feeding  their  pies,  and,  no  doubt,  getting 
a  whop  on  the  head  every  now  and  then  with  a  broomstick  ;  and,  I 
will  tell  you  what ;  it's  of  no  use  your  settling  here,  just  for  the  pur^ 
pose  cf  providing  for  vour  family  by  gettrog  your  children  apprenticed 
out  to  the  foiries.  It's  no  saving  at  all,  for  they  always  leave  one  of 
their  own  sort,  that  eats  twice  as  much,  and  is,  besides,  very  mis^ 
chievous,  in  its  place.  You  had  better  not  interfere  with  Puck's  little 
star.** 

Well,  John  Kann's  naighbour  (bok  his  advice  ;  and,  moreover, 
asked  John  to  his  wedding-feast,  which  took  place  a  day  or  two  after- ' 
wards.  John  passed  a  very  merry  evening  ;  and  it  was  late  and  very 
dark  before  he  started  to  return  home.  There  were  no  roads  in  this 
part  of  the  island  in  those  days ;  so  finding  one's  way  home  at  night 
was  not  always  an  easy  matter.  Luckily,  however,  for  John,  a  friend 
of  his,  who  lived  near,  had  started  just  before  with  a  lantern,  and  Jqhn 
followed  the  light,  which  was  some  way  on  before  him,  singing  to  hkn- 
self  as  he  went  along. 

Up-hill  and  down-hill,  over  rough  and  smooth,  John  Kann  followed 
the  light :  but,  somehow  or  other,  he  did  not  recognise  any  part  of 
the  road  as  he  went  along.  **  Maybe  the  ale  was  strong,  ana  I  am 
a  little  fuddled  like,  though  I  do  not  feel  so,"  thought  he  to  himself. 
**  Maybe,  all  this  time  I  have  been  following  a  wrong  person  with  a 
lantern."  However,  it  was  of  no  use  stopping  then,  as  he  did  not 
at  all  know  where  he  was  ;  so  be  followed  on,  and  on,  and  on.  The 
ground  grew  rougher,  sometimes  up-hill,  sometimes  down-hill  amoDsst 
brambles,  and  rocks,  and  hdes,  but  there  was  a  firm  good  path  under 
his  feet  all  the  while.  When,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  new  id^  flashed  across 
his  mind.  **  Maybe  it's  Puck's  little  star  that  I  have  been  walking 
after  all  this  while.     What  fun  !"  thought  he  to  himself. 

At  length  the  light  seemed  to  stand  still,  and  John  Kann  walked  up 
to  it.  However,  as  he  came  nearer,  the  light  seemed  to  grow  paler 
and  smaller ;  and,  when  he  got  close  to  it,  it  was  no  bigger  or  brighter 
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than  a  glow-worm's  tail,  so  he  was  left  all  in  the  dark  ;  bat  just  then  the 
moon  ^ided  out  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  showed  him  that  he  was  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  grass  was  smooth,  and  the  fiury  rings  were, 
and  where  his  neighbour  wanted  to  have  built  his  house. 

As  he  stood  still  he  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  music,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  tiny  voices  singing  together  in  chorus.  He  held  his  breath, 
and  listened*     He  could  clearly  distinguish  the  following  words, 

**  John  Kann— John  K^np 
If  a  Tory  nice  nun : 
He'i  a  vary  nice  man« 
John  Kana." 

He  looked  about  for  some  time  to  see  whence  the  voices  came. 
At  length  he  saw  down  on  the  ground  just  before  him  a  great  number 
of  very  small  little  people  dancing  hand  in  hand  round  a  ring,  with 
red  and  purple  caps  upon  their  heads,  and  little  petticoats  and  doaks, 
that  looked  as  if  they  were  made  of  gossamer.  They  all  looked  so 
faint  in  the  moonlight  that  he  thought  at  first  it  had  only  been  the  moon 
shininff  upon  the  green  stalks  of  grass  as  they  waved  in  the  wind. 
How  nicky  it  was  that  he  had  heard  them  singing,  or  he  might  have 
walked  on,  and  trod  upon  half  a  dozen  of  them. 

While  he  stood  there,  looking  at  the  dance,  there  came  up  to  him 
one  that  looked  like  a  very  wee  child  of  about  five  years  of  age,  but  his 
face  seemedibU  of  fun  and  mischief.  As  he  came  up  to  John  all  the 
foirieslefloffdancing,  and  etood  hand  in  hand  in  a  half-circle  round, 
bowing  and  courtesying  to  him,  saying, 

«•  Mr.  Pack— Mr.  Puck, 
Give  JoHn  good  lack. 
He'i  come  to  see 
The  rewehy 
On  the  fairy  lea, 
And  to  dance  on  his  toe, 
Aa  round  we  go, 
As  round  we  go. ' 

*♦  I  don't  see  how  1  can  manage  to  dance  with  you,"  said  John 
*•  without  treading  upon  a  good  many  of  you,  and  crushing  you  to 
pieces  ;  for  you  see  [  am  at  least  twice  as  big  as  all  of  you  put  toge- 

Here  little  Master  Puck  put  in  his  word. 

**  John  Kann— John  Kann, 
Yon  great  big  man, 
Though  broad  and  taH, 
We'll  make  you  small. 
If  you'll  dance  with  me 
On  the  fairy  Ipa. 
There's  dustx>n  the  fern— 
The  huiy's  fern, 
That  wares  o'er  the  burn. 
Brown  stripes  are  seen 
On  its  leaves  of  green. 
Go.     Fetch." 
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Upon  which  six  little  foiries  flew  away ;  they  had  all  a  sort  of  but- 
terfly wings  growing  out  from  behind  their  shoaldera,  which  John  Kann 
bad  not  olmrved  before*  After  a  short  time  they  returned,  each 
bringing  in  his  hand  a  small  acorn-cup  full  of  a  brown  powder,  looking 
Tery  like  snufl^  Mr.  Puck  took  a  pinch  of  it ;  and  walking  up  to  John 
Kann,  said, 

•*  Now — ^now 
m  show  you  how 
We  make  the  taU 
Grow  mnll. 
Sit  down 
Upon  the  gronn' 
John  Kann, 
You  tall  man.** 

John  Kann  nodded  assent,  and  squatted  himself  upon  the  turf 
without  more  ado.  Puck  immediately  climbed  up  on  his  knee,  and 
then  reaching  up  as  high  as  he  could,  he  caught  hold  of  the  lowest 
button  of  John's  waistcoat,  and  then  scrambled  up  a  little  higher. 
At  length  he  got  one  of  bis  feet  firmly  planted  upcm  the  edge  of  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  and  resting  the  other  upon  one  of  his  biKtons,  he 
said, 

•*  Stoop,  Mr.  Kann, 
You  tall  man.** 

John  bowed  his  bead  as  he  was  directed,  and  Puck  immediately 
crammed  some  of  the  dust  up  his  nostrils.  John  Kann  gave  a  loud 
sneeze,  so  violent,  indeed,  that  it  shook  his  hat  clean  off  hia  head,  to 
John^s  great  dismay,  for  he  thought  he  must  have  crushed  to  death 
at  least  a  dozen  of  his  little  friends.  However,  they  all  got  out  of 
the  Way  quicker  than  thought ;  and  standing  in  a  wide  circle  round 
him,  they  set  up  a  loud  shout  the  moment  they  heard  him  sneeze, 
and  kept  on  cheering  for  some  time.  But,  what  was  the  most  won- 
derful part  of  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  moment  he 
sneezed  he  grew  considerably  smaller,  shorter,  and  thinner ;  yet,  as 
his  clothes  fitted  him  just  as  close,  they  must  have  grown  smaller  af 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Puck  administered  another  pinch  of  the  powder.  John  Kann 
sneezed  again,  and  instantly  became  a  size  smaller.  The  fairies  set 
up  another  shout,  hurraing  like  wild  things.  Another  pinch — an. 
other  hurrah, — ^John  bad  got  again  a  size  smaller.  This  was  repeated 
until  John  Kann  had  become  a  little  thing  like  hb  neighbours'; 
upon  which  he  said  to  bis  friend  Puck, 

«•  Please,  Mr.  Puck,  don*t  make  me  any  smaller,  or  I  shall  grow 
into  nothing  at  all,  or  I  might  run  a  dangerous  risk  of  being  eaten  up 
by  accident  bv  a  field-mouse." 

To  which  Mr.  Puck  answered, 

•*  That  will  do 
For  you — ^for  jou. 
Now  we'll  dance. 
And  hop  and  prance 
With  John  Kann, 
The  litUe  man.** 

They  immediately  prepared  for  a  dance  round  the  ring,  and  a  tiny 
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M  John  Kum— -John  Kann  . 


It  a  Twy  nice  i 
He's  a  Tory  nice  nuuii. 
JohnKanB." 

He  tooked  •bout  for  •ome  ti««e   to  ^.^^r^^^^^i 
Al  leMlh  he  taw  down  00  the  ground  just  before  him  ^J^J^ 

i  ST— U  Utile  people  <»-^»;-^  j^^^^^^ 

,ea  e»d  purple  <^  «P<«  ^heur  heads,  and^bttle  ,^tt^^^  ^ 

thai  looked  as  if  they  were  made  of  gossamer.  J^/ r^^^oooa 
St  kluie  inoooligi  that  he  ihoujbt  at  first  ^\^i^^Xt^' 
.billing  upon  the  green  rtalks  o?  grass  as  they  ^^"^  ^^ 
^  KidSntwas  t^^  them  smging,or  he  migw  na 

walked  on,  and  trod  upon  halfa  dozen  of  Ihem.  no  to  bim 

^?Srhe stood  iheV;  looking  at  the  ^^^"^^f^lii^ 
ooe  that  looked  Uke  a  very  weechid  of  shout  ^^^y'^^^J^  ^l  tbe 
fiM»  eeemedibW  of  fun  and  mischief.  As  became  ^Pjj^  ,^, 
ShUleft^dancing, andstood hand  in  hand  m  a  half-circle  lotu-, 
bowing  and  oourtesying  to  him,  saying, 

«•  Mr.  Puck— Mr.  Pock, 
O  ire  Join  good  loek. 
He's  come  to  see 
The  reyelry 
On  thefkirylei, 
AimI  to  dince  on  hii  toe, 
Af  found  we  go, 
Asipondwofo.' 

-I  doni  aee  how  1  can  manage  to  dance  with  T^J^ 

-  without  treading  upon  a  e^^^'^^Z^ 
pieces;  for  jou  see  I  am  al  least  tpriee  as  Isg  »  w  «  J-- rjrr 

tber,**  **'* 

Here  lilUs  Master  Piick  puA  in  bin  word. 

^  JiAn  Kanfl— J«^*  Kim^ 


a,:;' 


terfly  wings growin| out  »-' — ^-^ 
W  Dot  ohscncd  *«^'>«*^  «  ^^!I^^ 
bringingin  hit  htad  a  bid***  ■^     -.-^ 
m/like««£    Ife  Puck  took  rnn-c 


titec^I. 


lithoBl  ■»  «do.    Puck  HnmeoMtr-    -um 

then  Tiwfac  ■?>  »  *»^  •"  *^  *^''''~    *^ 
totoo  of  John's  wai^c^i-  f^  'f^ 
AtWnpli  ke  eflt«e  of  i»*  **^  ^^- 
vaistaHtfsckfil,  and  rBSUur   U*"-  ou«tr 
aaidf 


ktt^ 


John  kovBd  Iue 

crammed  tmBot  of  Uit  QuiT  '-i; 
BDeeze,  so  vioicBl,  iiUHJt^   ^^^ 
Doha's  great  diaBMn .  tv"  t^ 
At  least  a  daaeK  o:  lll^  Jitu^ 

nim,  they  act   n  ^   jdoc  m 
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piper  petM  him>elf  oroif-laflnDd  upoo  the  top  of  a  mwhroom,  end 
begtut  pUying  e  Uyely  tune.  Here  there  appeared  to  be  a  great  scfam- 
Ue  who  should  dance  next  to  John  Kann,  and  take  hie  hand.  But 
Mr.  Puok  soon  bu«tled  up,  and  set  matters  to  rights*  and  they  be- 
gan  their  dance.  It  was  curious  they  did  not  the  first  time  form  a 
complete  circle,  but  the  string  of  &iry-dancers  only  reached  half 
round.  They  footed  so  many  steps  one  way,  and  then  so  many  steps 
the  other,  and  then  cut  a  sort  of  caper  before,  and  then  another 
caper  behind.  This  they  repeated  a  great  many  times,  singing  some- 
thing  in  chorus  which  John  Eann  did  not  understand.  But,  Uie  rea- 
son that  they  did  not  dance  the  whole  circle  appears  to  me  to  be 
more  curious  than  anything  else.  It  was  John  Eann's  hat, — for,  the 
hat  having  been  jogged  off  before  the  brown  powder  had  taken  effect 
upon  John,  it  had  never  been  reduced  in  size  at  all,  like  the  rest  of 
John's  clothes.  The  next  dance,  however,  they  changed  the  place, 
and  danced  the  whole  circle. 

**  I  dare  say,  sir,  that  this  is  just  the  reason  that  one  sees  the 
fairy  rings  on  the  down  not  always  completely  round.  A  snail  has 
been  crawling  about,  or  there  has  been  something  else  that  the  fairies 
do  not  like  to  cross.'' 

They  had  not  danced  long  in  the  new  circle  before  a  little  fairy 
came  fluttering  into  the  centre  of  the  ring,  pushing  the  dancers  to 
the  right  and  left,  looking  himself  quite  violet-colour  in  the  fiaice, 
probably  from  fear.  He  shouted  as  loud  as  he  could,  ^  A  rat !  a  rati 
a  rat !"    Mr.  Puck  then  shouted, 

**  To  arms,  fairies !  to  arms ! 
No  wai^s  alarms 
Shall  mako  us  fear.'* 

The  dancers  left  their  rinff,  and  ran  about  in  all  directions  in 
search  of  arms.  Some  provided  themselves  with  spears  formed  of 
the  reed  stems  of  the  grass,  carefully  breakinff  off  the  ear  that  the 
shaft  might  be  more  pointed ;  some  seized  the  dry  prickles  of  gorse, 
which  they  held  in  their  hands  like  daggers;  others  provided  them- 
selves with  the  crooked  thorns  of  the  brier. 

Scouts  were  sent  out  in  all  directions,  and  small  parties  of  the 
most  active  fairies  were  ordered  to  advance,  and  form  pickets  in 
different  directions.  Then  followed  a  few  minutes  of  awful  sua* 
pense.  John  Kann  was  terribly  frightened,  and  he  wished  with  all 
his  heart,  that  he  bad  never  come  near  the  fairy-ground,  or  becooie 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Puck.  He  at  first  thought  of  hiding  himself 
under  his  own  hat.  But,  to  his  utter  dismay,  there  was  not  room 
enough  to  creep  under,  and  he  found  that  he  was  not  near  strong 
enouffh  to  lift  up  the  brim.  At  length  he  found  a  stalk  of  ragwort, 
and  he  contrived  to  climb  up  nearly  as  high  as  the  yellow  flower  on 
the  top.  But  this  was  by  no  means  a  place  of  safety.  What, 
thought  he,  could  be  more  likely  than  that  the  rat  should  smell  him 
out,  and  just  bite  off  his  leg,  to  see  how  he  tasted :  or  the  rat  might 
pull  him  down  ;  and  begin  nibbling  at  his  head,  till  he  had  ate  him  all 
up,  like  a  radish. 

To  be  eaten  up  by  a  lion  or  a  tiger  was,  to  be  sure,  a  dreadful 
thing;  but  then  there  was  something  grand  in  the  idea.  It  would 
be  put  in  all  the  newspapers ;  and,  no  doubt,  an  account  of  it  would 
be  engraved  upon  his  tomb ;  and  so   his  name  be  handed  down  to 
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posterity.  But,  to  think  of  having  been  sniffed  with  brown  powder, 
till  one  was  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  then  to  be  nibbled  up  by  a  rat, 
like  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese.  It  was  horrible !  horrible  !  If  the 
rat  really  did  come  that  way,  he  considered  his  death  as  certain.  No 
rat  of  any  sense  or  taste  would  think  of  eating  one  of  those  flimsy 
gossamer  fairies,  when  he  could  find  a  real  bit  of  substantial  flesh  and 
blood.  Besides,  if  he  should  prefer  a  fairy,  they  were  so  much  more 
active,  and  would  be  sure  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The  fairies,  too, 
knew  all  the  footpaths,  and  nooks,  and  comers,  amongst  the  blades  of 
grass.  And,  as  for  what  Mr.  Puck  called  his  nrms,  he  never  saw  a 
more  complete  farce  in  his  life.  What  would  an  old  rat  care  for  spears 
made  of  grass  straw,  or  swords  made  of  brier  thorns.  It  was  most 
ridiculous,  and  at  the  same  time,  nx>st  melancholy. 

While  John  Kann  was  thus  musing  to  himself,  and  lamenting  his 
hard  fate,  he  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  great  bustle  among  the  fkiries. 
The  cause  was  evident— one  of  the  advanced  posts  had  been  carried, 
and  the  picket  had  been  driven  in,  and  a  number  of  fairies  rushed 
back  among  the  others,  waving  their  arms  above  their  heads,  and 
shouting 

**  He  comes— he  comei  ! 

Sound  the  aUnn, 
With  whiskers  grey, 

As  long  as  my  arm.** 

«  All's  lost !  airs  lost !"  thought  John  Kann ;  and  he  contrived  to 
squeeze  himself  a  little  higher  up  into  the  yellow  flower  of  the  ragwort, 
upon  which  he  was  perched. 

Quite  different  was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Puck.  John  Kann,  how. 
ever,  merely  attributed  his  courage  to  the  fact  of  his  feeling  conscious 
that  he  was  not  wholesome  food  for  a  rat.  Mr.  Puck  flourished  his 
truncheon  above  his  head,  and  shouted, 

**  Spears  to  the  front, 

Couch  your  i^pears. 
Tickle  his  noee 

When  he  appears : 
And  poke  his  eye 
When  he  comee  ni^h ; 
He*ll  sneeze  and  wmk, 
And  turn  round,  I  think ; 
And,  here's  that 
For  the  rat  !* 

Snapping  his  fingers  as  he  repeated  the  last  line. 

«*  He^s  a  fine  little  fellow."  thought  John  Kann  ;  "  nevertheless,  I 
heartily  wish  I  was  at  home." 

Presently  the  rat  was  seen  approaching,  bending  the  grass  blades  to 
the  right  and  left,  as  his  huge  carcass  passed  between  them.  What 
an  awful  state  of  suspense  John  Kann  was  in  !  Life  and  death  seemed 
to  hang  upon  a  thread. 

The  rat  came  along  very  leisurely,  without  seeminff  at  all  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  invading  an  enemy's  territory.  Neither  did  he 
'  appear  to  notice  the  fairies  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  before 
him.  At  length,  when  two  of  the  sharp  points  of  the  grass  stalks  ran 
up  his  nostril,  and  one  or  two  more  went  into  his  eye,  he  drew  back  a 
step  or  two,  shook  his  head,  and  winked  his  eye.     He  then  began  to 
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walk  on  again.  The  fkiries  were,  if  possible,  this  time  stti)  more  eo»' 
rageous ;  and  one  of  them,  with  his  lanee  tipped  with  a  gorse^prick^ 
struck  the  rat  full  in  the  eye.  The  rat  stepped  back  again,  shook 
his  head,  and  then,  turning  round,  commenced  his  retreat  The  light 
troops,  armed  with  gorse-pricks  and  brier  thorns,  now  charged  vali. 
antly,  hanging  upon  his  flanks  and  rear,  sticking  the  weapons  into  him 
with  ail  their  might  and  main. 

The  retreating  enemy  was  pinched  and  pricked  until  he  squealed 
again.  His  retreat  was  not  very  r&pid ;  for  numbers  of  the  fidry 
army  endeavoured,  with  their  utmost  strength,  to  hold  him  back  by 
the  talk 

The  retreat  of  the  rat,  sir,  I  hold  to  have  been  very  bad  generalship ; 
for  it  is  very  well  known,  that  whenever  a  person  falls  in  with  ^ries, 
spirits,  or  goblioa  of  any  sort,  whatever  may  be  the  danger  of  going 
on,  there  is  always  much  greater  danger  in  turning  back. 

The  generalship  of  Mr.  Puck,  however,  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
capital ;  for,  with  a  very  weak  force  he  defeated  a  powerful  enemyf 
repulsing  his  attack  twice,  and  then  forcing  him  to  retreat  in  a  dis- 
graceful  manner. 

When  the  enemy  had  been  fairly  driven  out  of  the  neighbourhood, 
the  fairy  militia  threw  away  their  arms,  and,  taking  off  their  red  caps, 
gave  three  little  shrill  cheers,  as  loud,  however,  as  they  could  hollow. 
Their  caps,  you  must  know,  were  made  of  the  flowers  of  the  foxglove, 
.  which  gave  Uiem  a  very  knowing  appearance.  John  Kann  had  had 
one  put  on  him  as  soon  as  his  head  had  grown  small  enough  to  fit  it. 
When  they  had  done  cheering,  one  of  them  cried — 

**  The  night  in  fair, 
And  the  morning  air 
It  swinging  the  olae  harebelli ; 
And  the  moon's  faint  light 
Of  the  waning  night 
To  the  eye  of  the  faiiy  tells." 

The  remainder  of  the  fairies  in  flill  chorus  continued — 


••  A  oonrf — a  court — 
Our  latest  sport 

Sing,  &irie8,  sing ! 
Blow,  south  wind,  blow ; 
Grow,  mushrooms,  grow. 

All  in  a  ring ! 

And  a  mushroom  hroad 
In  the  middle  sward, 
For  Puck,  the  king. 

And,  in  midst  of  all, 
A  round  puff.ball. 
For  John's  sitting.'' 

Presently  a  warm  air  came  up  from  the  sea,  and  the  circle  round 
which  they  had  been  dancing,  was  dotted  all  along  with  little  round 
white  spots.  These  kept  growing  larger  and  larger.  John  Eann' 
could  plainly  perceive  that  they  were  young  mushrooms  coming  up. 
They  grew,  and  they  grew,  and  they  grew.  It  was  quite  surprising 
to  see  how  fkst  they  rose  out  of  the  earth.     Presently  they  hegBJi  to 
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spread  oat  their  table^baped  tops,  and  gradually  displayed  their  slen- 
der stalks.  While  all  this  was  going  on  round  the  ring,  a  large  catsup 
'mushroom  and  a  puflf-bail  were  gradually  swelling  themselves  out  side 
by  side  in  the  middle. 

John  Kann  observed  all  this  with  astonishment,  and  his  curiosity 
was  still  more  excited  at  the  pufT-ball,  which  was  diligently  puffing 
itself  out 

"  What's  the  puff-ball  for?"  said  John  Kann,  «*  Why  mayn't  I  sit 
upon  a  mushroom,  like  the  rest  of  you  t" 

To  which  question  he  received  for  answer — 

"  Your  eye, 
By  and  by, 
Will  tell  you  why." 

Mr.  Puck  then  hopped  in  merrily,  and  took  his  seat  crosslesged 
upon  the  large  catsup  mushroom  in  the  centre,  and  motioning  John 
Kann  to  the  puff-ball  by  his  side,  he  said, 

«*  Sit,  JohB, 
The  puff  upon.** 

Which  John  Kann  immediately  did,  while  all  the  rest  of  Mr.  Puck's 
courtiers  took  their  seats  upon  the  smaller  and  slenderer  mushrooms 
that  grew  round  the  ring.  Where  the  tops  of  these  mushrooms  had 
spread  out  flat,  they  squatted  themselves  cross-legged  upon  them ;  but 
where  they  were  sugar-loaf  shaped,  they  sate  themselves  upon  the 
point,  with  their  legs  dangling  down  to  the  edge. 

Puck  DOW  endeavoured  to  put  as  much  solemnity  as  he  could  into 
his  merry  face,  and  then  thus  began : 

**  Fays,  aa  I  call,  appear,  appear ! 
Where's  Primrose  T — 

**  Here,  Puck,  here." 

**  Where  have  you  and  your  party  been. 
You  were  not  at  our  ring.dance  seen  7** — 

**  We  have  been  wandering  all  the  night. 
Frisking  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Around  the  fire  of  the  glowworm's  tail. 
And  waging  war  on  the  homed  snail. 
•  We  rode  on  the  ripple  of  the  stream, 
And  we  soothed  the  lover  in  his  dream ; 
We  wove  the  vision  so  soft  and  bright, 
That  he  clasp'd  his  pillow  in  delight. 
We  sought  the  couch  of  his  lady  love. 
And  hover'd  in  the  air  above. 
Yon  would  have  laughed.  Sir  Puck,  to  — 
How  we  tickled  her  fantasy. 
She  oped  her  eyes  with  her  sweetest  giace. 
As  though  she  look'd  in  her  lover's  face ; 
Seem'd  her  inmost  soul  to  lie 
In  the  hidden  depths  of  her  deep  dark  eye. 
I  knelt  me  down  on  her  arching  brow, 
And  peep'd  through  her  eye  at  ner  soul  below ; 
And  then  a  smile,  and  then  a  frown. 
And  then  she  turned  her  eyelids  down ; 
Bosom  and  face  blush'd  crimson  red, 
And  a  long  soft  sigh  from  her  bosom  fled. 
The  miser  dream*d  of  his  stolen  gold ; 
The  shepherd  thought  of  his  fleecy  fold : 
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And  thence  we  came  our  Pnck  to  eae 
In  bis  loyal  oonri  on  the  fairy  ^ea.** — 

^  Where<to  Cobwehand  his  Fairiee  thraer— 

**  Here  npon  void'  right  hand. 
We  have  been  footinf  it  oTcr  the  sea, 

And  footing  it  over  the  land. 
We  flnttor'd  down  the  vale, 

And  hoTer'd  over  the  hill, 
And  our  tiny  wings  did  tail 

Round  every  fury  rill. 
We  met  with  Goodman  Place, 

Ai  he  came  half  drunk  from  the  fidr. 
We  tickled  his  ioUy  red  laoe 

As  we  flew  along  through  the  air. 
We  met  in  the  shade  of  the  hill 

With  a  honey-bee  alone, 
Juit  where  the  fairy  rill 

Is  a  moising*  down  the  stone. 
Where  the  lady's  fern  is  green, 

And  the  cowslips  blooming  fitir. 
Where  the  kingcup  gold  is  seen, 

And  the  violet  scents  the  air. 
He  had  stolen  the  sweets  from  the  hewer 

That  alone  for  us  fairies  grew. 
And  from  many  a  quivering  flower 

Had  shaken  the  momrag  dew. 
He  was  far  fhmi  the  poison-stings, 

And  aid  from  his  pirate  crew, 
80  we  held  him  fast  by  his  wings, 

And  brought  him  here  to  yon.** 

Here  there  was  a  kind  of  buzzing  and  struggling  heard  among  the 
long  grass  just  by,  and  Cobweb's  three  assistants  were  seen  dragging 
in  by  main  force  an  unfortunate  honey-bee.  John  Kann  jumped 
down  from  his  puflT-ball,  and  ran  to  see  the  Am.  At  he  went  up  ckwe 
to  the  bee»  Cobweb  holtowed  out, 

**  Take  care  of  his  sting, 
John  Kann, 
Or  he*ll  hurt  your  wing, 
My  man." 

•'  My  wing !"  said  John  Kann ;  **  that's  a  good  one !" 
However,  he  just  looked  round  for  euriosity  sake,  to  see  what  the 
fairy  alluded  to.  Never  was  man  before  so  astonished  as  John  Kann 
was  when  he  saw  two  beautiful  little  pale  rose-coloured  butterfly.wings 
attached  to  his  back,  just  behind  his  shoulders.  '*  It's  very  funny," 
said  he  to  himself.  *<  I  suppose  they  must  be  booked  on  outside. 
They  can  never  be  fixed  on  my  back,  and  me  with  my  coat  on  the 
while."  However,  upon  putting  his  hand  behind,  he  felt  that  there 
were  two  holes  in  his  coat,  just  big  enough  to  let  the  wings  come 
through. 

Could  he  move  his  wings?  Flip  flap,  flip  flap— they  worked 
beautifully. 

*  Moising — ^from  the  verb  to  moise,  or  trickle  down,  whence  we  get  the  word 
moist,  or  moised.  The  other  parts  of  the  verb  are,  however,  not  yet  obsolete  i» 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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Oodd  he  fly  with  them  1  He  tried.  Up  he  went  into  the  air  as 
light  ae  a  thistle-down. 

Should  he  dy  home  at  onoe  Y  Dangerous— dangerous,  thought  he ; 
there  are  suoh  a  terrible  number  of  hawks  about.  So,  after  taking 
two  or  three  spiral  skimmings  in  the  air,  he  alighted  down  again  upon 
his  own  proper  puff-ball. 

He  found  the  fairies  busily  employed  preparing  their  supper  from  the 
honey  and  bee-bread  that  they  had  taken  from  their  prisoner.  They 
had  scraped  the  bee-bread  from  the  thighs  of  the  bee,  and  were  rolling 
them  up  into  very  small  balls,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  many-colour- 
ed sugarplums  that  pastrycooks  sell  under  the  name  of  fairies'  eggs. 
This  name,  however,  is  derived  from  a  vulgar  error.  Fairies  never 
lay  any  eggs  at  all.  But  the  very  little  round  balls  that  are  some, 
times  found  where  fairies  have  been  dancing  and  enjoying  them- 
selves,  and  been  suddenly  disturbed,  are  their  loaves  of  bread,  and 
not  their  e^gs. 

Some  others  of  Puck's  attendants  had  emptied  the  bee's  honey-bag 
into  an  acorn-cup,  and  were  diluting  it  with  dew-drops,  which  they 
brought,  one  drop  at  a  time,  rolling  about  upon  the  shining  flower- 
leaf  of  the  buttercup.  The  little  fellow  that  was  acting  the  part  of 
punch -maker  was  steadily  at  work,  stirring  up  the  mess  with  the  long 
stamen  of  a  honeysuckle,  till  he  considered  it  sufficiently  diluted  for  the 
taste  of  fairies.  Having  completed  it  to  his  satisfaction,  he  took  off 
his  fozglov<e  cap,  aud  made  a  bow  to  Mr.  Puck,  and  another  to  his 
guest,  ^hn  Eann. 

^  Upon  my  word,"  said  John  Kann,  ^  you  really  do  not  mean  that 
we  are  all  to  sup  out  of  that  one  acorn-cup,  and  have  nothing  more 
than  thoae  wee  wee  pills  to  eat  ?  Why,  small  as  I  am,  I  could  eat 
twice  as  much  as  all  of  it  put  together  myself." 

To  which  Mr.  Puck  replied, 

**  As  we  cannot  get  more  yiotaslt, 
|- We  most  make  the  fairies  little. 
When  we  have  become  small, 
The  supper  it  will  do  for  lUL 
Fairies  all, 
Grow  small, 
John  Kann  remains  taller : 
Dust  him  till  he  gets  smaller.*' 

Immediately  the  operation  of  throwing  fine  brown  dust  up  KaanNT 
nose  was  resumed,  till  he  sneezed  and  sneezed ,  and  grew  smaller  and 
smaller.  At  length,  in  consequence  of  his  head  diminishing  in  size, 
the  foxglove  cap  that  he  wore  slipped  down  over  his  face.  A  fairy  by 
his  side  helped  him  to  take  it  off,  and  to  put  on  the  flower  of  a  blue 
harehell,  which  fitted  his  head  to  a  T.  Upon  k>oking  round,  he  per- 
ceived that  all  the  fairies  had  changed  their  foxglove  eapa  for  biuebella, 
— their  charms  apparently  having  no  power  to  reduce  the  size  of  real 
flowers,  although  they  could  vary  their  own  statures  at  pleasure. 

A  very  merry  supper  they  had  Mr.  Puck  and  his  friends  ate  and 
drank,  and  danced  and  sung.  It  struck  John  Kann  that  many  of  them 
were  getting  a  cup  too  much,  and  that  Mr.  Puck  himself  was  beginning 
to  be  a  little  fuddled.  However,  before  things  went  any  farther,  Mr. 
Puck  nodded  to  a  fairy  that  was  standing  close  to  him  with  the  long 
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flower  of  a  honeysuckle  in  his  hand ;  upon  which  the  fairy  put  the 
honeysuckle  flower  to  his  mouth,  as  if  it  had  heen  a  horn,  and 
hegan  trumpeting  away  upon  it  John  Kann  could  not  say  that 
the  sound  was  exactly  like  a  trumpet;  hut  certainly  it  was  more  like 
a  trumpet  than  anything  else  that  he  knew  of.  The  moment  the 
merry  company  heard  the  trumpet,  they  left  ofi*  feasting  and  singing, 
and  became  instantly  silent,  and  grave,  and  sober. 
Mr.  Puck  then  turned  to  John  Kann,  and  said, 

'*  Mr.  John  Kuin, 
My  little  man. 
Though  fairies  like  honey, 
Men  Uke  money. 
Is  it  not  10  ? 
Is  it  not  so  7" 

John  Kann  took  off  his  harebell  cap,  and  made  a  bow,  and  said, 
•*  Just  so." 

Puck  continued, 

••  The  yellow  ffoldt 
Fair  to  behold. 
Heavy  in  hand* 
Doth  men  command. 
Should  yon  like  sach  7 
Should  you  like  such  V* 

John  Kann  here  made  another  bow,  and  answered,  **  Very  much. 
But  the  fact  is,"  he  continued,  **  my  most  worshipful  little  gentleman, 
if  you  were  to  gt?e  me  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  I  am  not  big  enough 
or  strong  enough  to  carry  more  than  one  seTen-shilling  piece  at  the 
outside, — that  is  to  say,  unless  it  is  your  pleasure  to  make  roe  tall  again 
before  you  hand  me  over  the  money.'' 

Mr.  Puck  got  very  fidgety  at  this  ill-timed  interruption,  and  kept 
waving  his  hand  backwards  and  forwards  in  token  of  his  royal  im- 
patience.     When  John  Kann  stopped,  he  continued, — 

^*  There  is  a  spot  that  you  may  see 

When  walking  on  the  strand. 
Half  the  day  beneath  the  sea, 
«  And  half  upon  the  land. 

You  shall  know  when  the  morning  sun 

Is  shining  fierce  and  bright, 
Where  the  treasure  must  be  won. 

By  the  gold  grains  glistening  bright. 
The  spot  is  marked  by  a  stone 

Pierced  right  through  and  through. 
Talk  not  of  this — go  there  alone, 

Or  bid  the  treasure  adieu." 

John  Kann  here  stood  up  again,  and  made  another  bow.  Upon 
which  Mr.  Puck  said, 

'<  PuCball,  turn  brown- 
John  Kann,  sit  down." 

The  puff-ball  immediately  began  changing  from  its  snow-white 
colour,  as  if  it  had  been  baking  in  an  oven  j  and  the  outer  skin  be- 
came  shrivelly  all  over;  and  when  John  Kann  sal  down  again,  it 
burst  as  if  its  covering  had  been  no  stronger  than  a  cobweb,  and  im. 
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mediately  he  wan  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dost,  whicli  got  into  his 
eyes  and  made  them  smart  so,  that  for  a  long  time  he  was  completely 
blinded.  When,  by  dint  of.  rubbing  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  he  began 
to  see  a  little  again,  he  was  surprised  to  find  all  his  fairy  companions 
flown,  and  himself  restored  to  his  original  size,  sitting  alone  on  the 
little  level  spot  on  the  hill  side,  which  has  been  described  before. 
The  son  was  shining  bright  and  clear. 

"^  I  will  have  a  look  for  the  gold,  at  any  rate,"  thought  he,  **  before 
I  retnm  home." 

He  descended  the  hill,  and  walked  along  the  shore,  as  he  had  been 
directed.  The  tide  was  low,  and  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  were 
reflected  brightly  on  the  wet  sand.  After  a  little  search,  he  found  a 
large  flint  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  lying  by  itself  upon  the  level 
smooth  sand.  The  sand  thereabouts  certainly  did  appear  to  glisten 
rather  more  than  elsewhere  :  he  took  ap  some  in  his  hand,  and  found 
a  number  of  little  bright  grains  amongst  it. 

**  This  is  gold,  then,*'  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  cut  a  caper  in  the  air 
from  very  joy.  **  What  a  lucky  fellow  I  am  1  or,  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Puck  would  say, 

^•JohnKann, 
Lucky  man  !* 

It  strikes  me  that,  if  I  had  lived  in  fairy  society  a  little  longer,  I 
should  have  learned  to  talk  poetry  my  self  But  how  am  I  to  become 
possessed  of  all  this  gold  without  anybody  else  finding  it  outt — for  Mr. 
Puck  said  particularly,  that  if  anybody  eke  found  it  out,  there  would  be 
no  more  gold  for  me." 

After  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind  for  some  time,  he  thought 
that  his  best  plan  would  be  to  make  a  show  of  turning  fisherman  and 
collector  of  shells.  So  he  bought  a  few  lobster-pots,  and  set  them 
about  among  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  kept  a  collection  of 
ornamental  shells  in  his  window  for  sale  ;  which  was  indeed  a  very  poor 
trade  in  those  days,  whatever  it  may  be  now. 

But  whenever  he  went  down  to  the  seaside  betook  with  him  a 
small  tub,  in  which  he  used  to  put  sand  and  water,  and  then  shake 
it  about  for  some  time,  so  that  the  grains  of  gold,  being  heavier  than 
the  sand,  would  collect  together  at  the  bottom.  He  used  afterwards 
to  cover  the  gold  up  with  limpets  and  periwinkle-shells,  and  walk 
home. 

Three  or  four  times  a  3rear  he  used  to  take  a  trip  to  London  to  sell 
his  gold  dast,  and  return  to  the  island  as  rich  as  a  Jew.  The  neigh- 
bours wondered  how  he  made  his  lobster  and  shell  trade  turn  out  so 
profitably.     However,  nobody  guessed  at  the  fact. 

Well,  John  Kann  got  richer  and  richer.  At  length  he  bethought 
himself  of  taking  a  wife  to  share  his  wealth  and  happiness.  A  rich 
man,  as  it  is  well  known,  has  never  much  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
helpmate,  and  John  was  a  handsome  man  besides  ;  so  Betty  Spooner 
shortly  became  Betty  Kann.  Betty,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  was 
constantly  harassed  by  that  restless  and  troublesome  demon  <;urio* 
sity.  While  there  remained  anything  that  she  was  not  made  fully 
acquainted  wuh,  she  was  quiet  neither  day  nor  night.  She  listened 
at  keyholes,  peeped  into  letters,  cross- questioned  everybody ;  some* 
times  pretending  to  know  everything  about  an  afiTair,  by  way  of  a 
trap  to  catch  the  unwary ;  or  invenUng  a  lie,  by  way  of  bait  to  fish 
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for  the  fact  with.  It  ia  but  juaCice  to  her  memory  to  aay,  that  abe  did 
not  take  all  this  trouble  and  tell  so  many  faUehooda  for  any  selfish  or 
interested  purpose.  Od  the  contrary,  she  appeared  to  be  actuated 
purely  by  public-spirited  and  philanthropic  motives.  If  there  was  any 
story  or  bit  of  scandal  that  she  thought  would  tend  to  the  amusement 
or  ioatruction  of  the  neighbourhood,  she  endeavoured  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  treasure  solely  that  she  might  distribute  it  among  the 
world  at  large.  As  for  keeping  a  thing  to  herself,  she  never  had  been 
known  to  do  so  selfish  a  thing  in  her  life. 

All.  the  neighbourhood  felt  convinced  that  Betty  Spooner  had  been 
induced  to  marry  John  Kann  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
secret  how  he  contrived  to  get  richer  and  richer^  while  every  one  round 
him  remained  poor.  However,  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  refused  a 
much  better  match  to  marry  John  Kann.  Her  husband  was  for  a  long 
time  proof  against  all  cross-questioning,  notwithstanding  which  ^le 
contrived,  bit  by  bit,  to  poke  the  whole  secret  out.  But  with  great  dis- 
cretion,  instead  of  making  it  known  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  she  only 
toki  it  to  three  or  four  of  her  chief  friends  and  gossips,  under  a  promise 
of  the  strictest  secrecy. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  when  John  Kann  went  to 
work  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  found  a  number  of  persons  there, 
busily  washing  the  sand.  They  did  indeed  find  a  very  few  grains  of 
gold  at  first  starting ;  but  ever  since  that  time  neither  John  Kann 
nor  anybody  else  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  wash  the  sand  in 
Puckaster  Cove. 

Never  marry  a  gossiping  wife. 


THE  WITHBRED  ROSS. 

I  WOULD  not  give  this  withei'd  flower 

For  all  the  nrlands  jou  could  twine  ; 
It  makes  me  think  of  many  an  hour 

When  love,  and  hope,  and  youth  wew 
Itsblu^es,  like  my  cheeks,  are  dead; 

Hat,  oh !  there  lingers  a  perfume. 
Like  memory  of  pleasures  fled, 

That  half  reviyet  its  finded  Uoom ! 

This  Rose  was  given  me  on  the  day 

I  first  began  to  know  love's  power ; 
It  was  the  niirest  Rose  of  May^ 

Alas !  it  was  an  embkm  flower ! 
So  bright,  m  purely  bright  it  seem'd, 

I  dreamt  not  that  a  canker  lay 
Within  its  breast :— had  I  but  dream'd 

Aright,  I  should  not  weep  to-day ! 

I  placed  it  in  my  bosom,  near 

The  new-found  heart  exchanged  for  mine  ; 
The  flower  methought  shed  one  cold  tear, 

Which  chillM  awhile  its  burning  shrine  ! 
Day  after  day  I  saw  it  sink. 

As  Love  took  wing  for  newer  bowers : 
Alas!  that  there  should  be  such  link  ! 

Twizt  fickle  hearts  and  finding  flowers ! 


J.  A.  Wadb. 
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CHRONICLES  OF  THE  PLACE  VENDOME. 
THE  DEGRAPING. 

BY      TOBY      ALLSPY.^i^ 

q: 
EvBN  the  most  enthusiastic  panegyrist  of  tbw  discipline  and  sub- 
ordination  of  the  British  army  must,  if  a  man  of  Christian  sympa- 
thies, connect  such  painful  associations  with  the  word«  '<  military 
punishment,"  that,  if  accidentally  pronounced  in  his  hearing,  in  the 
midst  of  a  brilliant  field-day,  or  royal  review,  the  striking  scene 
must  forfeit  half  its  charm  in  his  eyes ;  the  '*  ha !  ha ! "  of  the  trum- 
pet breathes  discordantly  in  his  ears ;  and  the  symmetrical  lines  of 
apparently  mechanical  figures  present  only  a  mass  of  deformity  and 
confusion. 

It  is  not  80  in  France.  There  is  nothing  revolting  to  the  finer 
feelings  of  humanity  in  the  process  by  which  the  country  clod  ia 
shaped  into  the  trimly,  agile,  active  soldier.  In  admiring  the  sol- 
dier-like array  of  a  regiment  on  parade,  or  manceuvring  in  the  field, 
we  feel  that  we  are  looking  upon  metij  and  men  upon  whom  the 
frailties  of  mortal  nature  will  never  draw  down  the  chastisement  of 
dogs. 

Among  the  numerous  spectacles  that  recreate  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
in  Paris,  is  one  that  fills  the  mind  of  every  Englistunan  with  painful 
reflections — u  e.  military  degradation. 

"  Come  with  me  to  the  Place  Vend6me,"  cried  I  the  other  day  to 
a  country  cousin  of  mine,  lately  on  a  visit  to  the  French  metropolis, 
(a  somewhat  snivelling  philanthropist,  who  arrived  here,  charged 
with  a  catalogue  of  eleven  hundred  questions  upon  the  origin  of 
truth,  much  alter  the  fashion  of  the  English  philosopher,  described 
in  St.  Pierre's  "  Indian  Cottage.")  •*  I  have  something  interesting 
to  show  you." 

•*  I  thank  you,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  seen  quite  as  much  as  I  desire 
of  the  bronze  column." 

"  You  were  blind  else !"  cried  I,  knowing  that  he  had  been  passing 
and  repassing  it  hourly  for  ten  days  previous. 

"  And,  as  to  mounting  to  the  top,"  he  resumed,  '*  I  shouki  as  soon 
think  of  climbing  the  chimney  of  a  steam-engine !" 

"  Or  I  either,"  was  my  reply ;  "  more  particularly  since,  during 
your  sojourn  here,  you  have  forced  me  to  survey  the  city  from  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  wing  of  the  telegraph 
at  Montmartre,  in  spite  of  my  declarations  of  preferring  any  other  mode 
of  rising  in  the  world." 

**  But  you  are  dragging  me  all  this  time  towards  the  Place  Ven- 
d6me,"  quoth*  my  cousin  Peter,  as  we  pushed  onwards  in  a  throng, 
from  which  cries  of  **AUons!  allonsf  on  degrade!  <m  digradef" 
arose  in  all  directions. 

**  Because  I  want  you  to  witness  a  curious  exhibition." 
"  Ay — ay !     In  the  department  of  natural  history,  or  of  the  fine 
arts  r 

"  In  the  simple  history  of  human  nature,"  was  my  rejoinder ;  and 
methought  I  heard  a  contemptuous  whistle  issue  from  beneath  my 
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cousin  Peter's  amber  spectacles.    **  I  want  you  to  see  a  military  pun- 
ishment." 

**  A  military  punishment !  God's  life,  sir !  for  what  do  you  take  me  ? 
A  man  of  tmf  sensibility  become  an  eye-witness  of  so  disgusting  an 
incident?"  cried  he,  (with  a  countenance  such  as  used  to  be  worn  by 
hundreds  of  auditors  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  humanity  harangues  of 
former  times,  grapHh^ly  describing,  previous  to  a  Westminster  elec- 
tion, the  horrors  or^f^gging  in  the  British  army.) 

*'  Tour  sensibilit]^  in  no  manner  of  danger,"  said  I,  quietly  resum- 
ing my  hold  of  his  arm,  which  the  start  of  my  cousin  Peter  had  dis- 
lodged. *'  For  the  first  time  in  your  life  you  are  about  to  see  a  soldier 
punished  like  a  Christian,  rather  than  like  a  brute." 

At  that  moment  we  entered  the  Place  Yenddme ;  that  sober,  solid, 
architectural  monument,  which,  replete  as  it  is  with  historical  associa- 
tions, has  undergone  no  defeatures  from  the  hand  of  time,  or  the  hand 
of  taste,  from  the  epoch  when  the  Scottish  adventurer,  Law,,inhabited 
one  of  the  most  splendid  hotels,  obtained  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  French  victims,  to  the  present  hour,  when  Madame  de  F. 
inhabits  precisely  the  same  locality,  obtained  at  the  cost  o^onef — 
Though  the  bold  and  salient  marks  of  granite,  which  still  smile  com- 
placently, or  frown  majestically  over  the  basement  stories  of  its  noble 
habitations,  are  the  same  which  smiled  or  frowned  upon  the  tripping 
marquesses  or  red-heeled  abb^s  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  the  carts 
conveying  the  same  to  execution  after  the  deposition  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  massacres  of  two  revolutions,  the  military  ovations  of  the  empire, 
and  the  puppet-show  processions  arising  from  the  restoration  of  the 
bi-furcal  line  of  Bourbon,  their  comely  faces  remain  unwrinkled  by  the 
lapse  of  the  couple  of  centuries  which  have  played  such  fantastic  tricks 
with  the  numerous  generations  of  human  visages  succeeding  to  their 
original  contemporaries. 

On  the  day  in  question  an  autumnal  sun  was  shining  out  brilliantly 
on  the  public  offices — the  Quariier  GtrUral^  the  Chancelleries  and 
others,  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  old  octagon,  distin- 
guished from  the  hdteU  garms^  their  neighbours,  only  by  the  dis- 
coloured tri-coloured  flags  pendent  over  their  several  forte*  cockles 
— and  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  foct  that,  while  the  windows  of 
the  latter  were  crowded,  from  entresol  to  mansarde  with  curious  spec- 
tators of  all  nations,  but  especially  with  British,  those  of  the  govern- 
mental hotels  were  empty ;  the  inhabitants,  as  of  all  public  offices  all 
over  the  world,  being  scrupulously  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their 
public  duties. 

*'  A  splendid  trophy,  certainly !"  quoth  my  cousin  Peter,  glancing, 
as  well  as  the  intensity  of  sunlight  would  allow,  from  the  base  to 
the  summit  of  the  noble  column,  (which,  though  I  have  stared  it 
daily  out  of  countenance  for  the  last  six  years,  I  never  survey  with- 
out admiration.)  "  Still  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  the  statue  of 
Napoleon.  'Tis  vulgar,  sir — immensely  vulgar,  and  altogether  un. 
worthy  the  memory  of  the  defunct  Emperor  of  the  most  polite  nation 
in  Europe." 

*•  No  doubt  you  would  have  preferred  a  Winged  Victory,  or  a 
Fame  blowing  her  trumpet  on  a  china  orange,  as  on  the  roof  of  the 
office  of  the  Morning  Post !"  cried  I,  with  indignation.  "  Or  Napo- 
leon himself,  perhaps,  in  his  Dalmatic  robe  of  state,  looking  like  a 
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pky-actor,  or  in  a  Roman  cuirass  and  helmet,  like  the  effigy  of  Grene- 
ral  Hollis  in  the  Abbey  !" 

^  I  don't  say  but  1  might,"  replied  Peter,  coolly. 

^^  Instead  of  which,  you  behold  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
greatest  era  *  in  his  habit  as  he  lived '  to  regenerate  the  fallen  king- 
dom of  France  !  But,  stay  I  I  may  spare  myself  a  world  of  rhetoric. 
Think  you  that  yonder  group  of  peasants,  to  whom  the  old  timber- 
toed  invalid  who  accompanies  them — some  veteran  uncle  or  grandsire 
— is  pointing  out,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  figure  of  his  old  master — 
his  camarade — his  petit  capered — ^would  have  experienced  the  feelings 
sparkling  now  in  their  looks  at  sight  of  the  ftimiliar  *  Nap/ — the  re- 
dingaie  grist — if  the  column  of  the  grande  armee  had  been  surmounted 
by  a  Winged  Victory,  resembling  those  of  the  gilt  candelabra  on  an  inn 
chimney-piece ;  or  even  a  man  in  an  imperial  robe,  looking  like  Talma 
in  a  tragedy  7    But  hark  !" 

At  that  moment  the  gay  strains  of  a  military  band  were  borne 
towards  us ;  becoming  gradually  clearer  and  clearer,  and  more  and 
more  inspiriting,  till  we  caught  sight  of  a  gallant  company  of  in. 
fiintry  marching  in  double  quick  time  into  the  square,,  saluting  the 
Quartier  GHi^ral  as  it  passed  with  a  salutation  that  seemed  address- 
ed rather  to  the  great  man  looking  complacently  down  upon  them 
from  the  sunny  summit  of  the  column.  Quick  as  thought,  troop  now 
succeeded  troop ;  sappers  and  miners,  hussars,  lancers,  cuirassiers, 
dragoons  light  and  heavy—- companies,  in  short,  from  every  regiment, 
composing  the  garrison  of  Paris ;  each  in  its  best  array,  pipe-clayed 
and  burnished,  bright  and  shining,  to  form  a  hollow,  oblong  square, 
lining  the  whole  of  the  south  eastern  moiety  of  the  Place  Yend6me ; 
at  the  head  of  which  was  stationed  the  fine  brass  band,  whose  ex- 
citing strains  were  to  impart  so  stirring  an  effect  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  day.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  (the  men  having  taken  up 
their  ground  in  time,)  the  officers  began  to  form  into  groups ;  while 
beyond  the  line  was  a  second  cordon  of  stupid  starers,  chiefly  of  that 
Paria  coJte— the  gamina  de  Paris ;  and  beyond  the  cordon  of  vaga- 
bonds a  collection  of  intermingled  carriages,  cabriolets,  carts,  drays, 
trucks,  and  water-tons — such  as  usually  beset  the  outskirts  of  an  Bug- 
lish  race-course  or  review. 

The  scene  was  a  striking  one.  Both  military  and  civilians, grew 
eager  for  the  appearance  of  the  delinquents,  to  witness  whose  degra- 
dation from  their  position  of  soldiers  of  the  French  army  they  were 
assembled  ;  and,  though  the  loungers  in  the  windows  above,  (from  the 
fiiir  young  English  children,  clapping  their  little  hands  for  glee,  at 
the  nuinsarde  of  the  H6tel  de  Londres,  to  the  stout  old  Indian  Grene- 
ral,  surveying  the  motley  scene  from  his  hospitable  residence  exactly 
opposite,)  might  admire  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  or  point  to  the 
glittering  arms,  or  white  aprons,  and  tremendous  beards  of  the  pioneers, 
the  crowd  itself  seemed  strictly  absorbed  by  the  fate  of  the  forthcom- 
ing prisoners. 

At  length  there  glided  into  the  centre  of  the  square,  amid  the 
groups  of  well-padded  generals,  with  their  snow-white  mustachios,  and 
well-bronzed  colonels,  with  their  iron-grey,  two  spruce  figures — 
**  gentlemen  in  black," — with  white  cravats  and  varnished  boots — the 
jud^-advocate  and  his  clerk,  appointed  to  read  to  the  prisoners 
theur  sentence;  and  soon  afterwards  a  sudden  rush  of  the  mob, 
(more  especially  of   its  more  ragged   portion,)  towards  the  Qtior- 
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Uer    GSmtrair    ahnoonced  that  the  point   of  ioterest  lay    in    that 
direction. 

**  Whither  are  those  blackguards  running  t"  quoth  my  oousin  Peter, 
reTolving  on  his  heel  towards  the  con^mandant's  residencey  as  if  his 
boot  contained  a  pivot. 

*'To  look  at  blackguards  greater  than  themselves!"  I  replied. 
**  Did  you  not  see  the  prisoners  arrive  just  now  at  head-quarters,  in  a 
panier  a  salade  ?" 

*' In  a  salad  basket?"  cried  Peter,  aghast,  much  in  Mrs.  Siddons's 
toDe  of  surprise  on  learning  that  a  mercantile  gentleman  of  her  ac. 
quaintanoe  had  died  in  his  bureau.  **How  got  they  there,  I 
marvel  ?" 

^A  panier  a  ialade"  said  I,  didactically,  (with  a  view  to  his 
future  **  Notes  of  a  Traveller,")  "  is  the  species  of  hermetieally-eealed 
police  van,  in  which  criminals  are  conveyed  in  France  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  refractory  soldiers  to  the  scene  of  degradation. 
Look!  The  fellows  are  coming  forth  from  the  porte'Cach^re .' 
There  are  two  of  them,  in  the  centre  of  the  file  of  soldiers,  with 
loaded  muskets,  to  make  way  for  which  the  mob  falls  back  on  either 
side,  like  the  waves  of  the  Red  Sea  far  the  passage  of  the  Israelites. 
See  how  the  gamins,  in  their  ragged  blouses,  hurry  to  keep  up  with 
them,  in  hopes  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  their  sinful  or  sorrowful  coun- 
tenances." 

We  are  now  in  the  thick  of  the  throng,  pushing  and  elbowing 
among  the  rest,  with  the  due  allowance  of  sacr^  nam  de  Dieus  be- 
stowed upon  each  fresh  ofibrt  we  made  to  advance  towards  the  co- 
lumn ;  immediately  fronting  which  were  stationed  the  general  and 
his  6tat  major,  before  whom  the  prisoners  were  to  be  marched  for 
the  bearing  of  their  sentence.  Hitherto  I  had  wasted  no  attention 
on  the  individuals  whose  elbows  punched  my  ribs,  or  whose  oaths 
invaded  my  ears,  conceiving  them  to  belong  to  the  vulgar  herd  of 
profane  swearers  and  punchers.  But  when,  on  my  cousin  Peter's 
ejaculation  of  joy  at  catching  sight  of  the  prisoners,  one  deep  sigh — 
a  sigh  almost  amounting  to  a  gasp— burst  from  the  bosom  of  a  pale, 
sickly  young  peasant  girl,  who  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  decre- 
pit  woman  by  my  side,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  they  might  be 
more  than  commonly  interested  in  the  fete  of  the  delinquents,  and  I 
consequently  moderated  my  observations.  I  even  contrived  to  obtain 
for  them,  by  pushing  aside  a  great  lubberly  English  schoolboy,  who 
stood  gnawing  a  hunch  of  gdteau  de  Nanterre,  to  my  right,  a  peep 
into  the  square  similar  to  the  one  enjoyed  sidewa3rs  by  myself  and 
Peter. 

A  roll  of  drums  now  startled  us  to  look  again  towards  the  base 
of  the  column ;  in  front  of  which,  midway  between  the  two  lines  of 
soldiers,  stood  two  miserable-looking  beings,  clad  in  an  ignominious 
prison-uniform,  the  one  of  grey,  the  other  of  black  cloth,  with  caps 
to  match,  and  wooden  shoes ;  the  long  cloak-shaped  c€ipote  hanging 
so  as  to  conceal  their  handcufied  wrists,  and  creating  a  sort  of  slmpe- 
less  helplessness,  strangely  coDtrasted  with  the  smart  and  trim  viva- 
city of  their  former  comrades.  Mounting  guard  behind  them  stood  a 
file  of  armed  light  infantry  men ;  on  one  side  the  general  conunand- 
ant,  and  facing  them  the  spruce  judge -advocate,  holding  an  open 
paper  in  his  hand. 
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Placed  at  too  great  a  distance  to  distinguish  by  whom  the  word  of 
command  was  given,  I  saw  the  two  prisoners  suddenly  drop  on  their 
knees  to  listen  to  the  hitter  sentence  of  the  law.  The  sinner  in  grey, 
whose  criminality  appeared  to  be  a  shade  less  dark  than  that  of  the 
sinner  in  black,  bent  down  his  head  as  he  knelt,  and,  as  far  ss  I  could 
jodge  by  his  nx>?ements,  tears  were  falling  from  his  eyes ;  but  the  fel- 
low in  black*  with  unequalled  audacity,  laughed  outright,  and  kept  up 
a  series  of  buffooneries,  as  if  attempting  to  excite  the  risibility  of  the 
spectators. 

"  What  are  they  doing?"  whispered  Peter,  whose  spectacles  were  at 
fault. 

«^  Reciting  to  the  prisoners  the  sentences  of  their  courts-martial*  as 
confirmed  by  the  council  of  war,  previous  to  undergoing  a  certain  term 
of  imprisonment.  Already,  as  you  perceive,  the  noen  have  been  strip- 
ped of  their  military  uniforms.  They  are  now  about  to  be  degraded 
in  the  sight  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  and  paraded  along  the  line  in  their 
prison  clothes,  handcuffed,  and  dragging  after  them  each  a  cannon-ball, 
mstened  by  a  chain  round  their  middle.  Expelled  the  service,  they 
must  take  leave,  as  it  were,  of  their  comrades,  under  these  humiliating 
degradations." 

**  The  impudent  rascal  in  black  seems  as  bold  as  brass,"  cried  Peter. 
**  See !  he  has  risen  from  his  knees,  and  they  are  blindfolding  him, 
while  the  boulet  is  being  fastened  on !  Parade  him  along  the  line  ? 
Why,  the  fellow  won't  stir  an  inch." 

**  Look  again  !"  cried  I.  And  Peter  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  impelled  eu wards  smartly  by  a  soldier  holding  him  by  the  arm  on 
either  side,  and  soon  the  clanking  of  his  chain  and  the  rumbling  of  the 
boulei  against  the  stones,  as  it  dragged  aAer  him,  asserted  that  he  was 
in  rapid  motion.  At  that  moment  not  a  syllable  was  breathed  along  the 
ranks.  Attention  was  the  word— and  the  word  itself  was  audible  from 
one  end  of  the  Place  Vend6me  to  the  other,  distinct  as  the  striking  of 
a  bell. 

Once  and  again  the  black  figure  with  blindfolded  eyes  shuffled  along 
in  its  sabots ;  halting  at  length  before  the  column,  there  to  abide  during 
the  punishment  of  its  companion.  But  the  moment  the  poor  lad  in 
grey  was  harnessed  with  his  boulet,  a  murmur  of  commiseration  arose 
among  the  throng.  He  was  so  young ! — his  countenance  was  so 
downcast! — and,  though  the  colour  and  fashioning  of  his  prison-gar- 
ment  announced  that  his  transgression  was  of  a  very  difierent  nature 
from  that  of  his  companion,  entailing  only  three  months'  detention  in 
a  military  prison,  instead  of  the  hulks  awaiting  the  criminal  in  black, 
(who  was  under  sentence  for  theft,  with  attempt  to  murder  the  corporal 
by  whom  he  was  taken  into  custody,)  the  crowd,  and  more  especially 
the  female  part  of  it,  seemed  of  opinion  that  he  was  too  severely  pun- 
ished. 

Proud  even  in  his  broken-heartedness,  he  evidently  scorned  to  be 
dragged  along  like  a  malefactor:  for,  though  still  retaining  his  down- 
cast countenance,  so  that  his  swollen  eyelids  were  scarcely  discernible, 
be  walked  firm  and  erect,  and  the  boul^  moved  steadily  at  his  heels, 
instead  of  being  jerked  from  stone  to  stone,  as  by  the  movements  of  his 
refractory  fellow-prisoner.  Grey  Mantle  was  back  again  at  the  col- 
umn in  half  the  time  the  felon  had  accomplished  his  ignominious  task. 

And  now  another  prok>nged  roll  of  the  drums  announced  that  a  per- 
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tion  of  the  solemnity  of  the  day  was  at  an  end.  The  houUU  were 
taken  off;  and  while  the  two  prisoners,  closely  flanked  and  strongly 
ffuarded,  were  posted  immediately  in  front  of  the  column,  so  as  to 
K>rm  a  prominent  mark,  the  band  struck  up  once  more  its  inspiriting 
strains,  and  marched  past  them  in  quick  time,  followed  in  succession 
by  the  whole  complement  of  troops  assembled,  successively  broken  up 
into  companies.  That  was  the  most  impressive  moment.  The  two 
wretched-looking  beings  standing  there  in  their  infamy  to  listen  to  the 
cheering  measures  to  which  they  had  so  often  marched  in  the  peribrm- 
ance  of  their  duty,  and  beholding  their  comrades  in  all  the  bright  array 
of  discipline  proceed  cheerily  along,  while  they  stood  shivering  in  their 
sabots,  not  daring  to  cast  a  look  in  their  faces — sunk  as  they  were,  had 
still  to  bear  the  heavier  penalty  of  their  faults ! 

^'  Just  so  can  one  conceive  Lucifer,  after  his  fiedl,  contemplating  the 
upward  flight  of  legions  of  free  and  happy  angels !"  quoth  Peter,  who 
was  beginning  to  snivel.  ^^  Alas !  poor  fellows  ! — ^brave  soldiers,  per- 
haps, as  any  here,  yet  about  to  be  debarred  the  blessed  light  of  heaven, 
and  the  free  use  of  their  limbs.  This  sunshine  is  the  last  that  will 
warm  them  for  months ;  and,  instead  of  yonder  gladsome  music,  the 
death-Iike  silence  of  prison  solitude  is  decreed  them  I" 

Cousin  Peter  was  prosing,  or  rather  poeticising,  on  to  his  heart's 
content,  when  his  thin  small  voice  was  overpowered  by  a  general  shout- 
ing from  the  populace  in  our  vicinity  for  ^^  La  Marchande!  La  Mar* 
cJMnde!"  meaning  one  of  those  itinerant  venders  of  filtered  water, 
(calling  itself  iced  water,)  a  dozen  of  which  were  scattered  along  the 
outskirts  of  the  throng,  with  their  gay  fountains  and  plated  goblets,  as 
they  invariably  are  in  Paris,  wherever  two  or  three  hundred  are  gather- 
ed together.  ''  A  cup  of  water"  was  loudly  called  for.  Somebody  had 
fainted. 

I  now  remembered  with  compunction  that,  intent  upon  exhibiting  to 
my  cousin  Peter  the  minutiae  of  a  ceremonial  so  interesting  to  every 
friend  of  humanity,  I  had  forgotten  to  take  care,  or  even  heed,  of  the 
two  poor  women  at  one  time  stationed  by  my  side ;  and,  now  that  the 
crowd  had  changed  its  form  to  yield  to  the  movements  of  the  military, 
(who  were  wheeling  oflTin  companies,  and  taking  up  their  position  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  till  the  prisoners  should  have  marched 
back  again  into  the  general's  quarters,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to 
march  themselves  back  to  their  own,)  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
My  mind  misgave  me  that  it  was  for  one  of  them  water  was  called ; 
but,  as  is  usual  in  case  of  a  swoon,  the  mob  pressed  round  the  fainting 
person  to  shut  out  the  fresh  air  with  such  assiduous  humanity,  as  to 
intercept  all  means  of  satisfying  my  curiosity. 

^'  Look,  look !"  cried  Peter,  far  more  interested  in  the  aspects  of  the 
military  prisoners  than  in  the  sprinkling  of  a  young  lad  v's  face  with  fil- 
tered water,  "  bow  daring  the  aspect  of  that  hardened  rufi^an  1 — how 
humbled  the  looks  of  his  companion  !  There  is  plenty  of  room.  We 
can  advance  nearer  to  them  now." 

And  the  staid  prim  old  bachelor  actually  trotted  me  off  towards  the 
column,  in  the  wake  of  a  tribe^f  ganuTis  of  the  lowest  description,  who 
were  cheering  the  impudent  offender  with  cries — worthy  of  the  intellects 
of  their  class— of  "  Vive  la  Marsellaise  /" 

As  we  drew  towards  the  column,  a  ragged  hat,  half  full  of  grot  souSf 
and  smelling  of  halfpence  and  humanity  enough  to  poison  a  lord,  was 
tendered  to  us  for  our  subscription  for  the  prisoners, — such  being  the 
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charitable  custom  of  the  mob  id  favour  of  one  of  their  order  brought 
to  condign  punishment. 

After  we  bad  taken  out  twopence  and  given  them  to  the  hat-bearer, 
we  were  sufiered  to  proceed.  Bur,  on  arriving  within  immediate 
view  of  the  twain,  there  was  something  so  revolting  in  the  dare-devil 
look  of  the  one,  something  so  touching  in  the  humbled  despondency 
of  the  other,  that  I  was  fain  to  retreat.  I  could  as  soon  have  looked 
upon  the  mangled  back  of  an  English  soldier  writhing  under  the  lash, 
as  upon  that  meek  offender. 

*'  What  was  the  younger  soldier's  fault  ?"  said  I,  having  contrived 
to  make  my  way  to  the  iron  railing  of  the  column,  so  as  to  accost  that 
man  of  renown, — that  Malvolio  in  a  worsted  epaulet, — Corporal 
Diakon,  alias  the  '*  Capitaine  de  la  Co/o7ine," — the  non-commissioned 
officer  invested  by  Government  with  the  charge  of  the  column. 

"  Un  dklU  plusque  capital! — a  breach  of  military  discipline," 
growled  the  stanch  soldier,  (with  whom,  Deo  volente  ,  I  mean  to  make 
the  British  public  better  acquainted.) 

«*  Desertion  ?"  persisted  I,  remembering  the  penalty  entailed  in  Eng- 
land by  this  heinous  transgression. 

But  even  Corporal  Diakon^s  sonorous  voice  was  at  that  moment 
rendered  inaudible  by  a  piercing  shriek  from  some  woman  attempting 
to  press  her  way  through  the  crowd  towards  the  prisoners,  ere  they 
were  marched  off  to  prison. 

"  Let  me  pass, — let  me  pass,— or  I  may  never  see  his  face  again  !" 
cried  the  poor  old  woman,  my  recent  neishbour,  apparently  roused 
from  her  depression  to  attempt  some  desperate  efifort;  and  still 
drenched  with  the  water  which  kind  but  officious  Samaritans  had 
showered  on  her  young  companion,  as  she  lay  insensible, — "  Let  me 
pass,  if  you  have  the  hearts  of  Christians !" 

The  pitying  throng  ceded  to  her  struggles,  and  made  way  for  her  to 
approach  the  prisoner.  But,  alas !  the  file  of  soldiers  with  their 
loaded  muskets  were  stationed  there  expressly  to  prevent  all  inter, 
course  between  the  criminals  and  the  crowd. 

"  Only  one  word  with  Victor — only  one !"  gasped  the  agonised  old 
creature,  still  pressing  onwards. 

"  'Tisthe  mother  of  the  young  girl  who  has  fainted, — the  honne  amie, 
DO  doubt,  of  one  of  the  prisoners,'^  murmured  the  gamins  who  stood 
near  me. 

"  At  least  let  me  look  upon  his  face !"  faltered  the  woman,  wring, 
ing  her  hands. 

*^  Arrierel^  was  all  the  answer  of  the  soldiers,  stiff  as  ramrods,  and 
strengthened  in  the  stanchness  of  subordination  by  witnessing  the 
solemnity  of  the  morning. 

"Victor,  Victor!"  screamed  the  despairing  woman  on  finding  her- 
self  thus  repulsed;  while  murmurs  of  "  shame  I  shame!"  began  to    * 
arise  among  the  ragged  regiment  of  gamins. 

Just  then  I  caught  sight  of  the  face  of  the  two  prisoners,  whom  the 
lower  stature  of  the  poor  woman  excluded  from  her  view,  and  there  was 
DO  difficulty  in  deciding  to  which  of  them  her  visit  was  addressed. 
Her  voice,  her  piteous  exclamations,  had  reached  their  ears  ;  and  the 
ffice  of  the  grey  man  was  instantly  overspread  by  a  vivid  fiusb,  which 
as  quickly  gave  place  to  ashy  paleness.  From  the  moment  his  com- 
rade had  marched  past,  as  if  bidding  him  adieu  for  ever,  he  had  fallen 
into  a  sort  of  sullen  stupor ;  but  now  the  big  tears  gathered  anew  under 
his  eyelids. 
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"  Speak— «peak,  you  who  are  near  to  hitn !"  she  cried,  distractedly, 
addressing  a  few  who,  like  myself,  seemed  to  overtop  the 
heads  of  the  soldiers.  "  Tell  him  that  his  mother  and  sister  have 
struggled  up  from  Auvergne  to  see  him.  Tell  him  she  is  innocent — 
tell  him  Manon  is  innocent !  Say,  that  while  he  was  incurring  this 
dreadful  sentence,  by  absenting  himself  without  leave  from  his  regi- 
ment  to  seek  after  his  sister  at  the  Count's  chlLteau,  she  was  safe  with 
father  at  Riom.  She  is  ill — very  ill !  Bid  him  send  her  his  forgive- 
ness.  Say  that  his  old  mother  pledges  her  soul  for  the  innocence  of 
her  poor  calumniated  girl  !  Oh,  sirs!  speak  to  Victor!  See!  they 
are  marching  off,  and  he  has  not  heard  me !  He  will  never  know  the 
truth.  They  are  bearing  him  to  prison,  and  he  will  be  tormented 
night  and  day  by  the  thoughts  of  his  sister's  shame.  Will  no  one  fbl- 
low  him  ?  Will  no  one  speak  to  him?  Will  no  one — no  one  pity 
me  and  help  me  T" 

"  Pasicij  ma  bon)ie  ! — Come  back  to  the  young  woman !"  panted  a 
breathless  gamin,  plucking  her  by  the  sleeve. 

^'  Quick,  quick ! — the  girl  is  dying  I"  shouted  a  second,  dragging 
her  along. 

•*  Let  the  poor  soul  alone,"  interposed  a  third,  In  a  lower  voice  ; 
**  I  tell  you  it  is  too  late.  She  is  dead."  And  at  that  moment  the  gay 
military  band,  breathing  the  strain  of  the  '*  Cachucha"  with  all  its 
brass,  wheeled  lightsomely  past. 

'^  And  you  told  me  that  my  sensibility  had  nothing  to  fear  in  wit. 
nessing  this  accursed  scene  I"  sig-hed,  or  rather  sobbed,  my  cousin 
Peter,  after  we  had  assisted  to  guard  the  body  of  the  soldier's  sister 
from  the  trampling  of  the  throng,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Commissaire 
de  policiy  to  draw  out  his  proc&  verbal.  *'  I  vow  I  would  not  have 
to  go  through  the  spectacle  of  that  old  peasant  woman's  despair  again 
to  be  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  !" 

"  You  must  not  suppose  such  things  of  frequent  occurrence  here," 
said  I,  scarcely  able  to  articulate. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Peter,  stopping  short,  "  whether  any  one  was 
considerate  enough  to  inform  the  poor  lad  that  his  sister  was  lying 
dead  in  the  Place,  and  his  mother  half  distracted  by  her  side  ?" 

**Let  us  hope  not!"  I  replied,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "The  young 
fellow  has  had  misery  enough  for  to-day,  in  undergoing  his  sentence. 
I  am  even  satisfied  with  my  own  portion,  in  having  been  a  mere  spec- 
tator of  his  Degrading." 


THE  POWER  OF  BEAtTTY. 

fHOM  *'  DIE  80HdN8TB  EMOHBINUNO  OF  BOHILLEll. 

Beautt  thou  never  hast  beheld,  unless 
Thou'st  seen  it  touch'd  by  sorrow  and  distress : 
This,  this  is  beauty. 

Nor  ever  hast  thou  joy  beheld,  I  ween, 
Except  on  beauty's  radiant  brow  *twas  seen  : 

Joy  dwells  with  beauty. 

Thus  grief  by  beauty's  power  is  lovely  made, 
And  jov  is  joyless  without  beauty's  aid — 

All  hail  to  beauty  ! 

W.M.D. 
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AReHiMBDBS  wanted  but  leverage  in  order  to  enable  him  to  oaptiM 
thb  littte  globe  of  ours — a  delightful  result  of  philosophy,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  to  send  us  trundling  into  infinite  space  i  With  what  gusto  the 
projectors  and  lady  patronesses  of  science  must  have  listen^  to  the 
old  fellow's  lectures  at  the  •*  Syracusan  Mechanics'  Institution.*'  Talk 
of  the  losses  of  literature  indeed ;  what  are  they  all  to  the  single  ab- 
sence of  a  syllabus  of  one  course  of  his  lectures  t  Not  very  much  un- 
like  this  theory  of  his  is  the  idea  that  our  modern  novelists,  and  writ- 
ers of  tales  for  annuals,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  seem  to  entertain* 
Give  them  but  the  name  of  a  country  in  Mexico,  the  Incas  start  life-like 
before  their  rapt  vision:  Africa  suggests  Jumbo-rumbo,  squaws, 
fSkwinckanacoosta  and  such  like)  :  China,  the  dynasty  of  Tse-chin-fo, 
Confucius,  and  the  Boures.  Their  genius  is  essentially  suggestive 
Not  the  least  amusing  part  of  the  pageant  thus  conjured  up  before  our 
mind's  oye,  is  the  way  that  our  John  Bull  habits,  ideas,  and  trains  of 
thought,  are  adapted  to  any  latitude  or  longitude  under  heaven. 
Amongst  the  number  of  my  enfaau  perdiu^  I  find  an  Oriental  fragment ; 
Morier,  Miss  Pardee,  Pachas  of  Three  Tails,  and  many  tales,  have 
won  unto  themselves  fair  repute  by  the  same  sort  of  thing  ;  why,  in 
the  name  of  the  Prophet,  should  I  not  puff  the  chibouque  of  compla- 
cency on  the  divan  of  popularity  !  Speak,  O,  less  than  dogs ! — Chok 
chay^  I  have  spoken.  This  fragment  was  sent,  like  my  former,  to 
Christopher  North ;  may  his  mother's  grave  be  defiled !  he  retamod  it 
with  a  hint  that  I  had  better  confine  my  attention  to  practical  chem- 
istry. Again  and  again  I  say,  judge  between  Olinthus  Jenkinson,  and 
rusty  crusty  Christopher. 


*'  tJUL  HAREM  UHVBILED.      AN  O&IENTAL  FRAOSlEIfT. 

**  The  plashing  waves  of  the  sea  of  Marmora  lazily  sank  and  rois 
against  the  marble  palaces  of  Stamboul ;  the  dusky  rocks  of  the  Asian 
coast  loomed  hazy  in  the  distance,  unchangeable,  immutable,  the  same 
now  and  for  ever ;  the  distant  minarets  of  Scutari  beamed  fair  and 
unearthly  beneath  the  placid  beams  of  the  silvery  moon,  like  a  vision 
of  the  future  Paradise  Which  awaits  each  true  believer  the  moment 
that  the  last  trumpet  shall  have  called  him  from  his  sleep  to  the  bo- 
soms of  the  embowered  houris  !  Pera,  too,  the  beautiful  1  Oh !  how 
passing  fair  it  showed  beneath  that  calm  blue  azure  sky.  Beautiful — 
oh,  how  beautiful !  The  Turkish  fishermen,  attired  in  their  picturesque 
peJcdies  were  returning  home  in  their  light  caiques  laden  with  spoiL 
This  dress  is  formed  of  rough  blue  cloth,— it  covers  the  arms,  and  sits 
loosely  round  the  body,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  knee ;  it  laps 
over,  and  is  secured  by  large  w^en  buttons  in  front, — a  shawl  lightly 
fiistened  round  the  waist,  with  a  nonoesi-^rf  or  fisherman's  turban, 
completed  the  costume.  The  cannon  boomed  along  the  Bosphorua, 
while  their  light  barks  skimmed  lightly  over  the  dark-blue  waves,  ap. 
peariqg  from  tlie  reflection  of  their  lights  like  so  many-fire-flies  in  the 
plains  of  6iz-tan. 

VOL.  nr.  26 
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**  One  bark  was  distinguished  above  the  others  for  speed*  It  bore 
two  strangers ;  one  of  whonr),  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak, 
seemed  buried  in  abstraction  ;  broken  sentences  at  times  escaped  from 
his  lips— *  Emily — death — other  climes — false  one — ^my  native  land 
—farewell! — hal  ha! — proud  one — early  grave — ^perhaps  a  tear- 
own  Augustus.'  He  might  possibly  be  about  three-and-twentj  years 
of  age  ;  he  was  dark  and  pale — very  pale,  with  a  profusion  of  black 
curling  hair.  If  anything  could  have  been  objected  to  the  almost  per* 
feet  chiselling  of  his  features,  and  form  of  face,  it  would  have  been  the 
k>rdly  fault  of  a  forehead  somewhat  too  high,  which  was  marked  al- 
ready  with  the  tokens  of  premature  thought  The  other  stranger  was 
evidently  his  attendant.  As  the  bark  advanced,  the  Turk  who  was 
steering  her  chanted  a  lay,  the  chorus  of  which  the  four  rowers  took  up. 

**  THE  boatman's  SONG. 

*  How  gladsome  we  ipeed  o^er  the  blue  mountain  wave. 
Our  dweUinff  to-day,  and  to-morrow  our  ffrave ! 
While  the  ■oTt-breathing  breeze  whiBtles  (firgea  afar, 
O'er  the  dead  who  have  died  in  the  elements'  jar. 

AUahU  Allah,  give  way! 

*  Cireaaria  may  boast  of  her  beautiihl  dames, 

The  Greek  of  his  dead  with  their  long-sounding  names ; 
But  the  sons  of  Scutari,  as  lightly  thoy  float, 
Rejoice  in  their  swords,  aod  their  swift-skimming  boat. 
Allah  il  Allah,  give  way  V 

**  The  measured  and  melancholy  song  seemed  deeply  to  affect  the 
youne  stranger ;  he  listened  attentively,  and,  before  the  chant  was 
endea,  the  hand  that  was  resting  on  the  carpetbag,  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  caique,  grasped  it  more  firmly.  He  was  himself  again  1 
Oh !  sad  it  is  to  see  the  young  spirit  like  an  imprisoned  eagle  chafe 
against  the  bars  of  its  prison  cage,  to  see  early  hopes  blighted,  young 
aSections  withered,  and  a  copious  crop  of  regret,  self  contempt,  shame, 
and  remorse,  springing  up, — like  dank,  noisome,  ugly  weeds, — in  the 
breasts  of  the  noble,  the  beautiful,  the  free.  He  took  a  kitar  from  the 
bands  of  his  attendant,  and  his  young  spirit  poured  itself  out  in  song. 

**THE  STRANGSa's  SONG. 

'I  have  come  horn  the  dark,  cold,  stormy  west. 
To  soothe  the  pangs  of  my  unrest. 
Where  the  deep-speakinff  eyes  of  Beauty's  daughters 
Beam  McBnad.like  over  the  deep  blue  waters : 

I  have  come — I  have  come ! 

*  To  the  glowing  climes  uf  the  gorgeous  East, 

Where  the  maidens  aye  smile,  and  the  youths  ever  feast. 
Where  the  balm  of  the  perfume-ladcn  ga  es 
Sweeps  like  a  dream  o'er  the  bellying  sails. 

I  have  come— -1  have  come ! 

*  My  spirit's  sturmUike  agony 

Shall  float  'mid  all  things  that  faint  be. 
In  my  father Jand  I  no  longer  dwell 

*  Love,  Fear,  Hope,  Sorrow,  Ambition,  fiuewell ! 

Farewell— farewell !' 
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**  The  boat  bad  oow  floated  past  the  necropolis  of  Byoub»  and  was 
passing  amidst  a  crowd  of  vessels  from  every  quarter  under  heaven  ; 
here  were  tall  ships,  laden  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  the  highly 
prized  talld  from  Archangel ;  barks  carrying  maidens  who  had  been 
torn  from  the  bosom  of  their  families,  to  become  the  prize  of  the 
highest  bidder  in  the  market  of  StambouL  Oh,  what  a  host  of  ideas 
they  conjured  up  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Frank  !  He  was  scarcely 
prevented  by  his  attendant  from  rushing  to  their  rescue.  As  the^ 
passed  on,  they  were  received  by  a  mariner,  who  was  puffing  his 
chibouque  in  the  stern  of  one  of  the  slave-ships,  with  the  usual  sa« 
lutation  of  *Pik  aiikum,* — is  your  humour  good?  to  which  the  an- 
swer was  ^Guzeir — good.  Here  were  vessels  from  his  own  land, 
with  their  formidable  tiers  of  guns,  and  England's  flag  lazily  floating, 
like  a  coloured  meteor,  in  the  spice-laden  breeze.  The  stranger 
wrapped  his  boaccloak  around  him,  and  remained  abstracted  till 
they  reached  the  place  of  disembarkation.  There  were  here  about 
four  hundred  Turks  sitting  smoking  their  pipes,  with  small  cups  of 
roflee  placed  near  them ;  not  a  word  was  interchanged ;  they  in- 
haled in  silence  the  aronra  of  their  chibouques ;  occasional  expres- 
sions, such  as  '  Allah,  Allah !  Allah  akbar  /' — there  is  but  one  Grod, 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet— escaped  from  their  lips;  but,  as 
these  religious  convictions  implied  no  heterodoxy  on  the  part  of  the 
utterers,  they  were  received  without  remark.  When  his  attendant 
had  removed  his  baggage,  he  stood  for  some  little  time  in  an  ab- 
stracted mood,  considering  the  strange  scene  which  was  spread  out 
before  him.  From  this  he  was  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  a  T^tar 
mounted  on  a  coal-black  Arabian  steed,  who  advanced  like  the 
spirit  of  the  storm  careering  on  the  simoom,  into  the  middle  of  the 
throng.  He  pulled  from  beneath  his  vest  a  parchment,  sealed  with 
the  imperial  seal,  and  presented  it  to  five  persons  in  succession. 
The  first  individual  ejaculated  •  kismet,* — the  second  *  Allah  akbar,* — 
the  third  'felech* — the  fourth  ^hechesm,* — ^the  fifth  *hum-boog*  In 
succession  they  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  the  small  red  bowls  of  their 
chibouques;  in  succession  they  kissed  the  imperial  seal;  in  succes- 
sion they  untied  their  cravats ;  round  the  necks  of  the  five,  succes- 
sively, did  the  T&tar  fasten  the  fatal  bowstring;  and  then,  drawing 
his  light  scimitar,  in  succession  he  divided  the  blackened  heads  <^ 
the  dye  from  their  quivering  corses  ;  wiped  his  sword  upon  the  robe 
of  one  of  them  ;    put  the  heads  into  his  sadd!e-ba^,  and  rode  away. 

*'  The  young  Englishman  remained  aghast,  and  inquired  anxiously 
of  the  by-smokers  what  was  the  meaning  of  thb  outrage. — 
*  Aijaib  r — wonderful !  replied  one. — *  Ht  bUirim,* — what  can  I  say  t 
responded  a  second.  *  Mustapha  is  gone,  Saida  too ;  their  faces 
were  blackened  in  the  siffht  of  His  Highness.  Kibaubs  and  pillaux 
they  will  eat  no  more.  I  have  said  it!'  So  saying,  he  resumed  his 
occupation  with  the  constitutional  apathy  of  a  Turk.  The  mangled 
corpses  of  the  wretched  men  remained  still  on  the  ground ;  from 
them  oozed  out  the  trickling  gore  in  thick  gouts  upon  the  discolour- 
ed  strand,  while  they  lay  unnoticed  and  unwept  till  the  senseless  clay 
should  be  resolved  into  the  elements  of  which  it  was  compounded. 
Horror !  horror ! 

**The  young  Frank  with  a  sickening  spirit  left  the  gaily-vested 
throng,  which  showed  like  a  petrified  parterre  in  the  tremblmg  light 
of  the  pale  full  moon,  and  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  city  to  seek 
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accommodation  for  the  night  It  is  not  amidst  the  solitudes  of  Na« 
tu  re— solitudes  miscalled,  where  the  safsaf  and  the  mimosa  mirror 
their  beauties  in  the  polished  gleam  of  the  silver  fount,  whose  breast 
is  ruffled  once  and  again  by  the  light  leap  of  the  golden  fish,  rejoic 
ing,  like  happy  spirits,  in  their  own  beauty;  where  the  wild  bee 
makes  its  home ;  where  the  nightingale  trills  out  her  floods  of  deep 
and  impassioned  melody  to  her  own  dear  bulbul ;  where  all  things 
rejoice  in  their  own  loveliness.  It  is  not  there,  I  say,  that  the  heart 
longs  for  sympathy  with  an  unquenchable  yearning,  although  it  may 
wbh  for  an  accordant  car  to  be  attuned  with  it  to  the  music  of  the 
scene  ^  but  it  is  in  the  marble  palace,  in  the  crowded  streets,  in  the 
thronged  market-place,  that  the  solitary  stranger  feels  that  he  is 
alone— quite  alone ! 

**  Groups  of  gay  revellers  passed  him  occasionally ;  occasionally 
he  paused  to  behold  the  performance  of  the  alfne^  or  dancing-girls ; 
but  no  one  interchangea  words  with  him :  at  length  he  addressed 
himself  to  a  dervish,  who  was  seated  upon  a  heated  stove,  and  was 
employing  his  leisure  hours  in  divesting  himself  of  his  toe-nails, 
hoping  thereby  to  arouse  the  charity  of  the  faithful. 

"  *  Holy  father,'  said  he,  '  I  am  a  stranger  just  arrived  in  the  city  of 
Stamboul,  and  would  fain  find  accommodation  for  the  night' 

*^  ^  Mashaliah  !'  said  the  dervish,  Mn  the  name  of  the  Prophet  Hur- 
roo !  By  the  black  stone  at  Mecca,  young  shakaUsix — ^young  no- 
beard  ;  avrat  der — it  is  a  woman !' 

"•Nay,  father,'  said  the  Frank,  who  felt  an  involuntary  respect 
for  the  religious  observances  of  this  strange  being,  M  am  a  man 
even  as  thou  art,  and  would  beg  the  favour  of  thy  direction  in  this 
strange  city,  to  some  place  where  I  can  obtain  quarters  to  lodge  my- 
self and  my  attendant.' 

"  *  AMf  pekaM — very  well ;  bakaJum — we  shall  see  ;  sit  by  me, 
young  sir,  and  1  will  tell  thee.'  With  these  words  he  made  room  for 
him  on  the  stove. 

" '  Father,'  said  the  youth,  '  evening  is  wearing  on  ;  I  may  do 
longer  stay;  but  with  the  wan  moon  speed  on  my  lonely,  lonely 
way.' 

" '  Hist !  kutstick — be  gone  !  Tou  are  a  giaour,  an  infidel ;  your 
words  are  naught,  and  your  face  is  blackened  in  my  sight.  Leave 
Suleiman  of  the  thousand  corns  to  his  fate.' 

"  He  \e(i  accordingly  the  ascetic  to  his  meditations,  not  a  little 
wondering  at  his  religious  fanaticism,  which  exceeded  all  he  had 
ever  heard  or  read  of.  On  turning  round  at  a  little  distance,  be  be- 
held the  sage,  who  had  now  accomplished  his  task,  take  a  lighted 
coal  from  under  him,  ond  proceed  to  light  his  pipe.  The  night  was 
wearing  on,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  finding  some  resting-place* 
he  dismissed  his  attendant  down  one  of  the  streets  leading  from  the 
great  square,  whilst  he  proceeded  himself  down  another,  agf^^eing 
that  they  should  meet  there  in  an  hour's  time.  He  wended,  accord, 
ingly,  on  his  way  down  the  deserted  street  in  quest  of  adventure, 
determined  to  make  as  light  as  possible  of  the  fate  which  he  had 
brought  upon  himself.  The  first  persons  he  met  wilh  were  a  band 
of  gay  gallants  employed  in  wrenching  the  be/pith^  or  knockers,  off 
the  doors  of  the  sober  citizens.  These  worthi<>s  were  evidently  ine. 
briated,  and  fresh  from  the  opium-shop,  where  they  hod  been  quaffing 
something  stronger  than  sherbet. 
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"  *  Korkma — fear  not :  GoeL  Sadik,  you  are  a  iitniitd— an  idiot. 
OgJumroha — Heaven  speed  you.  Mashallah!  in  the  name  of  the 
Prophet — may  the  kavashUr — the  city  pohce — ^the  sons  of  burnt 
fathers,  be  roasted  in  Jehanum.  I  laugh  at  them ;  I  spit  upon  their 
beards  !  AlhemdulUlah — praise  be  to  Allah  ! — here  is  another.  Hist, 
Allah  Kerimy  I  have  it.  But  what  is  yonder  figure  ?  It  is  a  woman 
veiled  in  her  yashmacf       Come  on,  sons  of  burnt  mothers,  come  on !' 

"  The  whole  troop  accordingly  advanced  towards  the  unfortunate 
female,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  escape. 

"  «  Guzum! — my  eyes!'  said  one,  *.is  your  humour  good?  Art 
thou  not  the  daughter  of  a  Peri,  born  of  a  sunbeam  V 

"  *  Kkosh  geldin — ^you  are  welcome,'  said  a  second.  *  Janum — my 
soul — dark-eyed  art  thou  as  the  gazelle,  graceful  as  the  fawn !' 

**  *  Crcn  ektiar  der — you  are  the  lord,'  said  the  woman ;  *  let  me 
find  favour  before  my  lord.  Hinder  not  my  path,  or  else  badluk 
tomy  iazCj  I  shall  suffer  the  bastinado  on  my  return  to  my  lord's 
harem !' 

'^  ^  Yavctsh  ^tM»A— softly,  softly. — What  dirt  is  this  that  thoa 
wouldest  give  me  to  eat  t  Am  I  a  cow,  and  the  mother  of  cows  t 
This  is  much.     Thou  goest  no  further  to-night ;  I  have  said  it.  ^   '  ' 

/*  ^  Ho !'  said  the  woman,  raising  her  voice,  *  in  the  name  of  Ajllah, 
help!  help!' 

^'Nevar  ?— what  is  this  T' 

^^  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  rnoment  with  the  young  stranger  to  rush 
into  the  midst  of  them.  He  seized  a  scimitar  from  the  side  of  one,  and 
quick  as  thought  three  lay  bleeding  at  his  feet.  The  rest,  after  a  feeble 
resistance,  took  to  flight.  The  woman  bad  sunk,  almost  lifeless  with 
aftright,  to  the  ground.  From  her  swoon  she  was  recovered  by  the 
care  of  the  young  Frank. 

"  *  This  is  much.      Let  my  lord  fly,  or  he  is  lost.' 

^  *  Nay,  maiden,  I  am  not  used  to  fly,'  said  he,  as  he  lifted  his  eagle 
glance  up  to  heaven.  ^  Moreover,  had  I  the  will,  I  know  not  where  to 
go  ;  for  I  am  a  stranger  in  Stamboul,  and  have  scarce  landed  an  Hour 
upon  the  shore.' 

^'  ^  Mashallah  !  Come,  then,  quickly  with  me,  or  the  kavashUr  wfll 
be  upon  us,  and  you  will  be  cut  down  without  inquiry.' 

"  The  stranger  had  beheld  one  summary  instance  of  Turkish  jus. 
tice,  which,  despite  his  chivalric  notions,  gave  him  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  about  the  neck,  and  so  followed  her  without  further  remark. 
He  accordingly  endeavoured  to  keep  close  after  her,  as  she  sped  swiftly 
throujjrhdark  streets  and  by-ways,  catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
Bosphorus,  as  it  lay  peacefully  between  the  myriad  lamps  of  the 
blessed  city,  sleeping  as  an  infant  watched  by  the  doating  eyes  of  its 
fond  parent.  She  paused  at  last  beneath  the  stately  portal  of  a  mag- 
nificent mansion,  motioning  him  to  follow. 

"  *  Tchabouky  tchabouk  !—qu\ckj  quick !     Follow  me.' 

"He  entered  accordingly,  and  found  himself  in  almost  total  dark- 
ness,  which  was  only  partly  dispelled  by  the  uncertain  light  of  a 
flickering  lamp, — an  emblem  of  a  true  believer  struggling  with  af. 
fliction. 

"  *  Khosh  geldin  ! — ^you  are  welcome !'  said  she.  ^  *  We  are  now 
safe  from  without ;  but  greater  perils  wait  us  from  withiii,  unless  my 
lord  will  he  guided  by  his  servant^ 
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**  Ay,  maiden,  even  as  you  will ;  but  let  me  gaze,  if  but  for  a  moment, 
upon  the  beauteous  faqe  of  her  whom  I  have  saved.' 

"  Disappointment  awaits  you,  stranger.      I  am  but  a  slave.      The 
blood  of  my  fathers  flows  richly  in  my  veins.      I  was  born  beneath  the 
meridian  sun.'      So  saying,  she  raised  her  yashmac,  and  disclosed  to 
him  the  features  of  a  negress. 
*'  *  Hum !'  said  he,  somewhat  coldly. 

"  *  Nay,  kipyar  iempar — be  not  angry ;  you  shall  have  no  cause  to 
regret  your  exertions  in  my  behalf  In  this  palace  is  immured,  like  an 
imprisoned  singing  bird,  like  a  rose  of  Shadustan  plucked  from  its 
native  stalk,  the  beauteous  wife  of  an  aga.  My  lord  shall  behold  her, 
and  to  behold  her  is  to  love ;  but  you  must  divest  yourself  of  these  gar- 
ments, and  put  on  the  dress  which  the  maidens  of  the  harem  are  ever 
wont  to  wear,  lest  you  should  feed  the  fishes  of  the  Bosphonis.' 

"  *  Ha !  Love,  saidst  thou  ?  No— this  withered  heart  can  never 
love  again  ;  but  to  the  fishes  of  the  Bosphorus  I  would  not,  willingly,  at 
least,  become  a  prey.  But  I  like  not  this  change  of  dress.  I  am  a 
man,  as  my  fathers  were,  and  would  not  put  on  a  woman's  weeds. 
Moreover,  when  didst  thou  ever  look  upon  a  maiden  with  hair  upon  her 
cheeks  and  lips  ?  Answer  me  this.' 

"  *  Nay,  gurum — my  eyes — what  are  these  ? — They  are  bosh — 
nothing — the  growth,  let  me  see,  of  three  weeks  at  farthest.' 

"  *  Woman,  my  arm  shall  protect  my  life  as  it  best  may ;  but  my 
whiskers  are  irrevocable.' 

"  '  Janum — my  soul — behold  thy  features  in  this  anah — this  mirror. 
See  if  ever  fairer  maid  than  thou  wilt  appear  has  listened  to  her  praises 
beneath  the  umbrageous  myrtle  and  the  delicate  safsaf.  Nay,  I  promise 
thee  thou  shalt  soon  become  the  queen  of  the  harem.' 

*'  ^  Ah  I  you  flatter  me,  woman,'  said  the  dark-eyed  youth,,  taking  a 
glance  at  his  features  in  the  small  mirror.  "  Well,  well,  for  once  be  it 
as  you  will.' 

"  The  crafty  negress  quickly  took  advantage  of  his  consent,  and 
before  long  his  cheeks  were  as  smooth  as  the  polished  ivory  of  Zem- 
zem. 

"  *  Now,  quickly  bind  this  calemkier — this  painted  handkerchief- 
round  thy  brow  Ajaxb  t  — wonderful ! — The  sun  and  moon  have 
left  the  sky,  and  now  peer  forth  from  under  that  calemkier.  Bit- 
nullah !  bulbul  of  the  world !  let  me  tinge  that  stately  brow  with  the 
aromatic  henna.  Allah  is  great.  These  trousers — nay,  my  lord — 
Shekiur  Allah  ! — Heaven  be  praised  ! — they  are  on.  A  slight  rent — 
Y Allah ! — we  are  undone  !— pawa  der — they  are  animals.  The  pet- 
ticoat will  conceal  the  mischief.  Bakalum — we  shall  see.  BelUj 
belli  ! — ^yes,  yes !  Now  this  jacket,  its  hue  was  caught  from  the  azure 
sky — the  cymar  seems  but  dusky  upon  the  bosom  of  my  lord,  although 
white  as  the  snow  of  Mistop.  Oghour  oha ! — Heaven  speed  you  ! 
These  slippers,  and  it  is  done.  What  a  houri  is  this  !*  Lovely  indeed 
did  the  feigned  maiden  appear,  graceful  as  the  willow,  gentle  as  the 
moon  of  the  evening  sky.  *  Not  even  the  eyes  of  the  guardian  of  the 
harem,  the  son  of  Sheiian, — may  his  grave  be  defiled ! — could  pierce 
that  disguise.  I  will  say  that  thou  art  a  massauldjhee^-^a.  story-teller 
from  the  islands.  Bashusian — on  my  head  be  it.  But  does  my  lord 
know  of  any  tale  such  as  may  suit  a  lady's  ear  V 
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"  *Ay,  woman ;  io  my  youth  I  have  read  a  work  called  the  Arabian 
Nights,  a  book  which  contains  many  a  tale  of  Haroun  Alreachid  and 
his  Wezeer.* 

^  *  Alia  huyek  der — Allah  is  great,'  said  the  attendant ;  <  it  is  well. 
We  will  call  thee  Shmsa — ijrillyflower.  Let  us  lose  no  time.  Follow 
me,  and  take  this  zebek  in  thy  hand.' 

*'  She  opened  a  small  door,  and,  bidding  him  follow  in  her  footsteps, 
passed  swiftly  through  a  long  corridor,  and  tapped  against  the  door  of 
an  apartment. 

**  *Kaumin — enter, 'Jsaid  a  gruff  voice.  •  Who  is  this  at  this  hour?  I 
will  blacken  her  mother's  face.' 

**  *  Salam  aldkum — Qod  save  you ! — my  mother's  face  was  black  as 
the  ebony  of  Tehran,  even  as  mine  is.' 

***  Ouff  ott/— peace,  peace!  haremxadeh — ill-born.  What  dost  thou 
want  ? — the  bastinado  ? — and  who  is  this  ?' 

**  '  It  is  a  mu38auldjhee  from  the  isles,  whom  our  mistress,  Poped^ 
sent  me  for.     Bah — see — I  have  brought  her.' 

"  *  Curses  on  you !  do  you  dare  to  pour  out  words  before  me?  Is 
not  my  foot  upon  your  head  t     But  now  pass  on  ' 

**  Taking  him  at  his  word,  they  left  the  apartment  by  another  door ; 
and  traversinff  a  small  passage,  the  slave  lifted  a  dark  curtain^  and 
they  entered." 

Now,  good  people,  in  the  present  traverse  between  Olinthus  Jen- 
kinson  and  Christopher  North,  you  shall  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Were  not  his  words  the  words  of  Sheitan, 
and  his  thoughts  the  thoughts  of  the  evil  One  1    Speak. 

'*  Under  which,  King  Beionian,  speak,  or  die  i" 
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Oh  !  do  not  bid  me  check  my  tears, 

They  are  the  first  I  *Te  shed. 
Befwe  this  hoar  my  happy  years 

Have  never  monm*d  the  dead ! 
My  father — mother — sisters — friends 

Are  all  around  me  yet. 
I  prize  the  mercy  Heaven  sends — 

Bat  still  I  can't  forget 

My  poor  dead  bird  ! 

He  was  so  tame,  so  fond,  so  trne, 

And  lored  mv  voice  so  well, 
That  at  my  slightest  word  hs  flew 

His  litUe  joy  to  tell. 
I  know  there  are  some  dearer  ties. 

That  may  be  broken  yet ; 
Bat,  yain  as  are  my  tears  and  sighs, 

I  feel  I  canH  forget 

My  poor  dead  bird !  ^^ 

^'^  J.  A.  Wadi. 
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THE  SPALPEEN. 

BT     P.     M^TBAGVX,     X  S  Q. 
CHAFTEE   U. 

Spft^ieen  proceeds  on  hii  waj  home— Entertained  on  the  borden  of  Kilkenny  hj 
Lurry  Corbett,  the  herd8man.^Hoipitality  of  the  Iriih. 

Thb  day  was  beautiful,  though  the  season  was  pretty  far  advanced, 
for  it  was  late  in  autumn.  One  more  parting  look  at  the  fanner's 
bouse,  one  more  caress  of  the  farmer's  dogs  as  he  bid  them  **  go  back!'' 
— another  sigh,  to  think  that  three  years'  foithful  services  should  have 
been  thus  requited, — and  in  a  state  of  douk  and  sorrowful  perplexity, 
but  vaiu  regret*  Connor  darted  into  the  road  by  which  he  had  arrived, 
and  commenced  his  journey  homeward  with  but  a  few  shillings  more 
in  his  pocket  than  he  had  brought. 

••  Am  I  always  to  be  ottt  of  luck  ?"  cried  he.  ••  How  am  I  to  face 
the  wife  and  children  with  the  trifle  I  have  about  me  ?*'  and  pulling 
out  his  hoard,  he  found  that  six  shillings,  two  sixpences,  and  a  few 
pennies  and  halfpennies,  formed  his  entire  stock.  "  Well/'  continued 
Connor  to  himself,  *'  it's  a  blessed  thing  that  I'm  out  of  that  house 
alive  and  well,  at  any  rate.  Who  knows  but  worse  might  have  been 
intended  ?  And  yet,  for  the  matter  of  that,  who  ever  saw  James  Fitz* 
patrick  wrong  anybody  ?  Who  overheard  him  telling  a  lie,  or  play- 
mg  false  with  a  friend  ?  Fm  not  up  to  this  business  at  all  at  all, — it 
beats  me  out  entirely.  And  sure  I  may  go  back  again,  if  I  like  it — 
wasn't  that  the  way  of  him  ?  Faix  \  and  I  know  right  welt  what  Nelly 
would  say  to  that, — and  even  young  Jemmy,  if  the  boy  has  a  grain  of 
sense  in  his  head.  No — I  shall  be  laughed  at  enough  as  it  is,  with- 
out trying  my  luck  again  in  Leinster.  The  neighbours  will  think  me 
a  fool,  or  a  rogue  perhaps, — that  Pve  buried  my  earnings.  Well,  I 
must  just  make  the  best  of  my  bargain,  now,  at  any  rate." 

With  these,  and  many  similar  reflections,  Connor  pursued  his  jour- 
ney,  now  and  then  retarding  his  steps,  and  then  hurrying  on,  as  bis 
impatient  starts  and  apostrophes  overpowered  bis  ideas. 

He  was  now  approaching  the  borders  of  Kilkenny,  and  being  well 
acquainted  with  an  honest  herdsman,  whose  name  was  Larry  Corbett, 
and  who  lived  within  a  few  perches  of  the  high  road,  he  stepped  into 
his  cabin  just  as  the  evening  was  closing  in,  and  was  kindly  wel- 
comed for  the  night.  Lighting  his  pipe,  and  sitting  down  by  the  fire, 
*his  cares  seemed  alleviated,  or  to  be  gradually  dissipating  m  smoke, 
like  the  fumes  of  his  tobacco. 

And  here  I  may  remark  (or  rather  ratify  the  remarks  of  many 
others),  that  hospitality  is  seldom  wanting  in  this  kind,  so  often  tra- 
duced  by  its  adversaries.  The  fortern  wanderer  is  rarely  denied  ad- 
mittance to  a  cabin,  however  humble  ;^  while  the  friend  is  received 
with  open  arms,  and  with  a  welcome  more  than  equal  to  the  means 
frequently  possessed  by  its  poor  inmates  to  fulfil,  raddy  has  a  soul, 
a  grace,  an  earnestness  about  him  upon  these  occasions,  which  might 
do  honour  to  a  palaoe. 
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CHAFTEB  in. 

Travelling  without  money  proved  advisable. — Pedlan  :  a  dangeioui  bnsineM.— 
Tippcrary  quicklv  traversed  without  broken  bones  (fortunate). — Sable  fflimpw 
of  the  county  of  Limerick.  Night  adventure.  Return  of  Spalpeen.  Striking 
sji^ument  against  whiskers. 

0(JB  honest  spalpeen  having  exchanged  the  courtesies  of  his  p^ 
frequently  with  the  herdsman,  and  given  and  received  an  overflowing 
budget  of  news,  laid  himself  down  to  sleep,  and  with  early  dawn 
reconunenced  his  journey.  To  those  unacquainted  with  Ireland,  it 
may  appear  singular  with  what  expedition  great  distances  are  perform- 
ed  on  foot  by  people  of  this  description — nay,  even  by  little  boys, 
or  '*  gossoons,"  who  have  been  known  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  trot 
thirty-five  miles  in  the  course  of  the  day.  One  night  more  Con- 
Dor  would  be  obliged  to  seek  a  hospitable  shelter  and  fireside ;  but 
the  third  would  bring  him  to  his  own  lowly  cabin,  once  more  to  be 
reunited  to  his  wife  and  children.  Happy  fellow !  he  had  become 
more  reconciled  to  his  fate ;  his  limbs  were  hardy  and  active,  and 
onwards  he  bounded  with  hasty  strides.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
ere  he  had  gone  many  miles  he  should  overtake  two  travelling  ped. 
lars,  the  weight  of  whose  heavy  packs  prevented  their  walking  so 
quwkly  as  himself.  Connor,  however,  was  too  social  a  being  to 
pass  them  by  ;  moreover,  he  soon  found  that  they  were  merry  fel- 
lows, well  stocked  with  as  large  an  assortment  of  news  as  wares  ;  that 
they  were  young  men  from  Dublin,  making  their  first  trial  at  this  bu- 
sine.HS,  in  which  they  had  been  very  successful,  having  visited  Carlow 
and  Kilkenny,  and  were  now  preparing  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men 
and  maidens  in  Tipperary.  Their  company,  therefore,  was  highly 
agreeable ;  but  when  they  spoke  of  their  polished  knives  and  scissors, 
bobbins,  tape,  and  muslin,  his  heart  was  saddened  as  he  thought  of  the 
small  pittance  he  had  left.  As  his  boy  Jemmy,  however,  was  a  tolera- 
ble penman,  he  selected  a  sharp  sixpenny  knife  for  his  use,  and  a  pair 
of  scissors  for  Nelly,  which  he  put  carefully  by. 

The  town  of  Thurles  was  then  distant  from  them  about  ten  miles, 
when,  arriving  at  a  particular  turn  of  the  road,  one  pedlar  said  to  the 
other, 

"  Here  we  are,  faith  !  at  the  very  place  described  by  the  men  at  the 
inn  where  we  slept.  This  must  be  the  oak  tree,  and  that  the  gate,  and 
yonder  the  footpath." 

"  By  dad !  the  very  thing,"  replied  the  other.  "  They  were  mighty 
dacent  boys  entirely,  to  save  us  three  miles  of  a  short  cut  to  the 
town." 

Connor,  who  was  as  willing  to  save  time  and  shoe-leather  as  any  man, 
was  on  the  point  of  following  them  over  a  stile,  when  suddenly  thinking 
of  the  farmer's  maxims,  and  pausing,  he  repeated  to  himself  the  first 
piece  of  advice. 

'*  As  you  travel  homeward^  never  step  out  of  the  common  road^  nor 
attempt  to  make  any  short  cuts^  or  cross  any  fields  by  way  of  lessening 
your  distance,*^ 

He  therefore  excused  himself  to  the  two  pedlars,  and  went  on  upon 
the  beaten  road. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  until  he  had  pearly  reached  the  town, 
when,  sitting  upon  a  bank,  wringing  their  hands  in  despair,  who  should 
ho  BOO  but  w  two  lato  feUow.trttvellen* 
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<<  O  my  poor  fellows,  and  what  in  the  world  it  the  matter  t — and 
what  has  happened  to  you  ?"  cried  Connor. 

At  first  they  could  hardly  speak,  but  after  a  few  minutes'  pause, 
told  their  tale  of  distress.     They  informed  Connor  that  the  pathway 
they  took  led  them   into  a  small  thick  wood,  and  that  they  were 
attacked  by  six  desperate  men  with  heavy  sticks  in  their  hands,  and 
their  faces  blackened  with  bo^^-dirt ;  and  that   besides  having  been 
robbed  of  both  their  packs,  stripoed  of  most  of  their  clothes,  and  all 
their  money,  they  had  been  cruelly  abused  and  beaten.     They  added 
also,  that  they  were  quite  sure,  by  their  voices,  that  two  at  least  of 
the  number  among  these  villains  had  been  their  companions  at  the 
inn  where  they  had  passed  the  previous  night.     Connor  heard  their 
tale  with  pity,  and  felt  great  regret  that  he  had  not  given  the  pedlars 
an  equal  share  of  the  farmer's  first  piece  of  advice.     But  then,  again, 
he    reflected  that    they    would    probably  have  only  laughed  at   it, 
and   mentally  added — who   knows  but   I'd  have   gone    with   them, 
after  all,  if  I  had  not  kissed  the  book  ?    Such  consolation  as  it  was  in 
his    power    to   bestow   was  freely  administered  by  poor   Connor; 
and,  low  as  his  own  stock  of  silver  was,  he  not  only  gave  them  a 
shilling  a-piece  from  his  little  pittance,  but  promised  he  would  send 
them  speedy  assistance  from  the  town.     Nor  did  he  fail  to  do  so,  or 
cease  to  thank  God  that   he  had   followed  the  counsel  of  one  who 
seemed  much  better  aware   than  himself  of  what  might  happen  to 
him ;  though,    while    congratulating  himself  in   this  way,    his  con- 
science smote  him  as  he  called  to  mind  his  secret  thoughts  when  re- 
ceiving Fitzpatrick's  advice,  and  that  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  whis- 
per to  himself  upon  that  occasion  that  he  was  listening  only  to  a  piece 
of  nonsense.     Indeed,  he  was  in  two  minds  whether  he  should  not  re- 
turn and  ask  the  farmer's  pardon  on  his  knees,  and  also  admit  that  he 
was  already  his  debtor,  seeing  that  if  he  had  not  been  previously  in- 
structed  by  a  much  wiser  head,  he  would  at  ihis  very  moment  have 
found  himself  stripped  of  everything  he  possessed,  and  beaten,  wounded, 
or  perhaps  killed  into  the  bargain  ! 

Having  sent  people  from  the  town  to  the  assistance  of  the  un- 
happy  pedlars,  he  hastened  through  it,  and  walking  briskly  for 
ward,  came  at  length  to  a  clear  spring  by  the  road-side,  where  he 
sat  down,  and  with  a  keen  appetite  attacked  the  good  mistress's  loaf, 
concluding  with  a  draught  of  pure  water.  He  then  washed  his  face, 
hands,  and  feet,  and  praying  for  his  late  master,  and  thanking  God 
for  so  great  an  escape,  he  pursued  his  journey  rapidly  till  the  close  of 
day.     ' 

Connor  had  by  this  time  crossed  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  had 
just  reached  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  when  the  night  be- 
came so  dark  that  he  could  hardly  find  his  way.  He  had  hoped  to 
have  reached  a  cabin  a  little  beyond  O'Brien's  bridge,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  the  owner  of  which  he  knew ;  but  he  was  tired  enough  with  his 
march,  and  therefore  the  better  pleased  to  discern  a  light  in  the  win- 
dow  of  a  large  farm-house,  which  he  approached,  and  knocking  first 
at  the  door,  and  then  entering  with  the  usual  salutation  of  ^*  God  save 
all  here  I"  was  kindly  received  by  a  young  girl,  who  told  him  he  would 
be  welcome. 

Connor  having  walked  forward  into  the  large  kitchen  waa  much 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  blazing  fire.  He  sat  down  upon  a  stool, 
and  <<  reddening  hit  pipe,^  began  as  usual,  to  smoke  and  chat  with 
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those  about  him.  To  this  micceeded  some  hot  potatoes,  with  a  can 
of  milky  brought  by  the  servant  girl  ;  and  when  he  had  satisfied  his 
appetite,  he  began  to  look  about  him,  and  soon  saw  thsft  he  was 
indeed  in  a  most  comfortable  house,  where  everything  denoted  an 
abundance  of  wealth.  Many  hams  and  flitches  of  bacon  were  hang- 
ing up  in  goodly  rows  over  his  head  ;  the  dressers  were  loaded  with 
bright  pewter  dishes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  there  were  two  closets 
with  glass  doors,  through  which  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  china  and 
silver  ;  and  the  lowing  of  cattle,  bleating  of  sheep,  and  grunting  of 
pigs  (sounds  so  fdmillar  to  his  ears),  denoted  as  well-stocked  a  farm 
as   Fitzpatrick's. 

His  eyes  were  next  directed  to  the  inmates  of  the  house, — and  the 
first  person  that  attracted  his  attention  was  a  fine  handsome  young 
woman,  very  gaily  dressed.  She  was  bustling  about  here  and  there, 
but  he  remarked  that  she  would  sometimes  stop  before  the  clock,  as 
if  wishing  the  time  to  move  on  a  little  fiaster.  He  then  observed 
two  very  decent  men,  who  appeared  like  middling  farmers  on  their 
way  to  a  fair  ;  and,  on  addressing  them,  he  found  his  conjectures 
light, — ^that  they  were  bound  to  the  fair  of  O'Brien's  Bridge,  and 
had  stopped  at  the  house  a  short  time  before  he  came.  But  to  his 
farther  questions,  as  to  whom  the  house  belonged,  they  were  nearly 
as  ignorant  as  himself,  knowing  only  that  the  proprietor's  name  was 
Kennedy  ;  for  they  had  come  from  a  greater  distance  than  the  spal- 
peen himself. 

Connor  had  frequenily  noticed  the  figure  of  a  remarkably  fine  old 
man,  with  white  hair«  who  was  seated  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair 
near  the  fire,  and  had  more  than  once  spoken  words  of  kindness  to 
them  all.  He  appeared,  however,  much  fatigued,  and  his  boots, 
which  were  drying  near  him,  showed  that  he  had  been  lately  on 
horseback.  He  had  evidently  had  his  dinner,  and  could  hardly  keep 
himself  awake,  but  would  every  now  and  then  give  a  yawn,  rub  his 
hands,  and  look  towards  the  clock,  as  if  impatient  for  bed-time, 
when  the  young  handsome  woman  would  come  to  him,  and  pat  him 
on  the  cheek,  and  caress  him. 

The  travellers  could  not  tell  Connor  who  this  old  gentleman  was, 
but  said  they  supposed  it  must  be  the  young  woman's  father,  and 
that  they  had  no  doubt  she  would  be  a  rich  prize  for  a  bachelor. 
His  curiosity,  however,  was  not  yet  satisfied.  He  had  still  an  un- 
accountable  desire  to  know  more  about  the  place  and  its  inmates  : 
and,  watching  his  opportunity  when  the  servant  girl  was  occupied 
near  him,  he  asked  her,  and  was  immediately^  told  that  the  old  man 
was  her  master,  and  the  young  lady  her  mistress,  and  that  they  had 
been  married  a  few  months  before,  and  were  consequently  man  and 
wife. 

No  sooner  had  Connor  heard  this,  but  the  second  piece  of  advice 
given  by  Fitzpatrick  came  much  more  vividly  to  his  remembrance 
than  the  first. 

*•  Whenever  you  have  occasion  to  stop  at  any  sheebeen  or  farm-house 
you  do  not  know,  particularly  at  nighty  look  well  about  you  ;  and  if 
you  should  happen  to  see  that  the  ovmer  of  the  house  is  an  old  man^  aiid 
the  mistress  young  and  handsome,  away  with  you  as  soon  as  you  can  ! 
But  do  not  lie  doton,  or  sleep  a  wink  m  that  house.*^ 

The  words,  **  av)ay  with  yotk-^-do  not  Ue  down  or  sleep  a  wink  m 
thai  housef**  seemed  actually  to'  ring  in  hit  ears.    Ha  had  Fitzpa- 
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trick's  image  before  him,  and  the  words,  ^'  Haioe  jfou  gal  ikis  ^ 
keart  /"  were  repeated,  as  by  an  echo,  in  his  breast.  He  therefore 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  when  the  old  gentleman's  lime  for 
going  to  bed  had  arrived,  and  the  mistress  and  servant  were  attend- 
ing turn  up  stairs,  and  the  travellers,  drawing  closer  to  the  fire,  had 
turned  their  backs  towards  him,  he  rose,  and  quietly  raising  the 
latch  of  the  yard-door,  slipped  out  of  the  house  without  making  any 
noise. 

It  was  a  cold  stormy  night ;  and,  creeping  forward  with  the 
greatest  caution,  he  soon  found  that  he  was  in  the  haggard,  where 
there  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  great  number  of  st  )cks  of  corn  and 
hay.  Wishing  for  a  little  rest,  and  with  the  intention  of  regaining 
the  highway  veiy  early  in  the  morning,  he  settled  himself  as  snugly 
as  he  could  on  one  side  of  a  haystack  least  exposed  to  the  wind,  and 
drawing  as  much  hay  about  him  as  he  could  do  without  making  a 
noise,  he  expected  soon  to  be  asleep.  In  this,  however,  he  found 
himself  mistaken  ;  for  what  with  thoughts  of  his  wife  and  children, 
and  Fit/patrick's  family,  and  the  pieces  of  advice,  and  the  pedlars 
and  the  robbers,  and  all  that  he  had  seen  upon  the  road,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  old  man  and  his  young  handsome  wife,  not  a  good  wink 
of  sleep  could  he  get.  Now  and  then  he  would  perhaps  doze  a 
little  ;  out  the  slightest  grunt  of  a  pig,  or  movement  of  a  cow,  or 
horse  in  a  stable,  would  cause  a  start,  accompanied  by  an  indescrib- 
able dread,  so  that  he  now  lost  all  drowsiness.  It  did  not  escape  his 
notice  that  there  was  not  a  single  man,  or  boy,  or  dog,  about  the 
premises.  This  used  not  to  be  the  way  at  Fitzpat rick's,  he  thought 
to  himself.  By  and  by  he  heard  the  kitchen  clock  strike  eleven, 
when  immediately  afler  a  curtain  was  drawn  a^inst  a  small  win- 
dow, where  a  light  had  been  burning,  the  candle  was  put  out,  and 
everything  seemed  hushed  and  tranquil  in  sleep. 

*•  And  now,"  said  Connor  to  himself,**  don't  you  think  but  you're 
a  great  fool,  to  have  thrust  yourself  out  of  a  warm  kitchen,  and  gone 
to  bed  to  a  great  stack  of  hay,  when  you  might  have  had  a  shake- 
down  by  a  good  kitchen  fire? — and  not  to  be  able  to  sleep  a  wink, 
after  all,  barring  a  nod  or  two,  and  a  doze  now  and  again,  and 
thinking  of  thieves,  and  robbers,  and  cut-throats,  and — but  what's 
that  1" 

Intently  did  Connor  listen,  for  he  surely  heard  the  approach  of  a 
horse.  The  kitchen  clock  had  long  struck  twelve — it  might  be  now 
nearly  one  in  the  morning  ;  but  he  could  be  no  longer  mistaken. 
The  horse  approached  nearer  and  nearer, — he  heard  some  one  dis. 
mounting, — then  the  gate  was  opened,  and  a  person  advanced  lead- 
ing the  horse.  Connor  held  his  breath,  and  lay  quite  still,  while  he 
could  distinctly  trace  the  outline  of  a  figure,  which  seemed  to  be 
approaching  the  very  spot  where  he  was  concealed  ;  and,  in  fact, 
had  the  man  advanced  two  steps  further,  he  must  have  stumbled 
over  the  poor  spalpeen. 

Fortunate  indeed  was  it  for  Connor  that  he  had  neither  been  per- 
ceiyed  by  the  stranger,  nor  had  been  missed  from  the  kitchen, 
where,  most  probably,  it  had  been  supposed  that  be  had  coiled  him- 
self up  in  some  corner,  and  gone  to  sleep.  The  man,  who  appeared 
tall  and  powerful,  pulled  off  his  great  coat,  and  laid  it  over  the 
saddle  of  hit  horse.  Connor  was  then  horrified  by  hearing  the 
omiaoas  **  click''  of  a  pistol.    A  cold  perspiration  ccttM  om  his 
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forehead ;  but  he  breathed  more  fVc^ly  as  the  figuHi  went  stealthily  to 
the  little  window,  at  which  he  gave  a  gentle  tap,  stood  for  a  minute,  and 
then  came  back  to  the  horse.  Happily  this  time  he  stood  nearer  to 
the  house,  and  farther  from  Connor — that  is,  he  left  his  horse  between 
Connor  and  himself;  and  this  most  probably  saved  the  life  of  the  poor 
spalpeen,  who  had  yet  as  good  a  view  as  a  cloudy  night  would  permit, 
from  nearly  under  the  belly  of  the  horse. 

Two  minutes  more  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  Conrtor  could  dis- 
cern  the  form  of  a  female  issuing  from  the  door,  and  approaching  the 
stack.  In  another  moment  she  and  the  man  were  embracing  each 
other,  and  in  a  short  time  the  following  dialogue  ensued. 

"  Then  you've  kept  your  word  at  last." 

"How  could  I  refuse  you  anything?" 

"  Denis,  do  you  now  mean  to  say  you  mil  do  it  ?" 

"  I  do.  I  have  made  up  my  mind — for  I  cannot  live  without  you 
any  longer.     But  may  I  depend  upon  your  promise  ajlerwards  7" 

*'  You  may.  I  will  marry  you  in  three  months,  and  put  the  pro- 
perty in  your  hands." 

"  What  properly,  Mary  ?     What  will  it  be,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Oh,  more  than  we  shall  ever  want.  Ttie  old  man  has  five  thou- 
sand in  the  bank,  and  a  lease  for  ever  of  the  farm,  and  has  five  hun- 
dred In  his  bureau.  I  saw  him  count  the  money  out  when  he  came 
from  Limerick." 

"But  the  will!— has  he  signed  it?" 

"  He  has — it  was  signed  last  week,  and  everything  lefl  to  me.  He 
has  it  in  the  bureau,  under  the  bag  of  money." 

*'  Then  you  think  there  would  be  no  use  waiting.  A  few  months 
might  finish  him  in  a  natural  way." 

"And  is  it  again  you're  hanging  back?    Oh,  very  well — just  as 
you  please.     You'd  better  go  home,  then,  the  way  you  came." 
* '  Me  go  home,  Mary  I — me  leave  you,  ihat  I  love  to  distraction  !" 

"  I  was  only  trying  you,  Denis.  But  remember  his  son  may  be 
back  from  the  Indies  sooner  than  we  expect,  and  take  everything. 
No  one  knows  he's  alive  but  you  and  me." 

"  Enough,  jewel — I'm  ready.  Have  you  sent  the  men  and  dogs 
away  ?" 

"They  all  went  last  night  with  some  cattle.  Have  you  the 
pistols?'* 

**  Yes — loaded  heavily." 

"  Follow  me  now  gently.  We  must  do  it  without  noise,  if  possible 
— and  the  travellers  in  the  kitchen  must  bear  all.  I  have  got  the 
marks  of  their  shoes  made  all  round  the  bed." 

More  of  this  dreadful  dialogue  Connor  could  not  hear;  but  he  saw 
the  guilty  couple  walk  to  the  door,  and,  entering  the  house,  shut  it 
after  them,  and  all  was  still. 

A  thousand  ideas  had  crowded  on  the  poor  spalpeen's  mind  as  he 
lay  in  a  protracted  agony  of  fear  and  suspense.  Once  or  twice  he 
had  felt  himself  on  the  point  of  starting  up  and  giving  the  alarm ; 
but  there  were  none  to  help  him,  and  his  life  would  sorely  be  sacri. 
ficed— and  then,  thought  he,  "what  would  Nelly  and  the  children  do?" 
So  he  sat,  or  rather  continued  to  lie  still,  (as  well,  perhaps,  he  might,) 
till  the  door  shut,  and  then  warily  and  gendy  stole  from  his  ambush  ; 
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not,  however,  till  he  had  returned  thanks  to  Qoi  for  his  escape,  and 
again  in  his  heart  gratefully  thought  of  the  honest  farmer  and  his 
counsels.  True,  his  conscience  smote  him,  as  it  often  did  afterwards, 
that  he  could  hit  upon  no  stratagem  nor  think  of  any  means  to  avert 
so  foul  a  murder;  but  he  used  to  say,  ''that  fellow  Denis  was  such  a 
fierce  giant  of  a  fellow,  that  I  durst  not  face  him  with  his  cocked  pis- 
tols  !*'  Yet  in  this  strange  terror  and  confusion  of  ideas  one  thought 
did  occur  to  him,  which  many  a  bolder  or  cleverer  man  might  not  have 
hit  upon.  With  great  presence  of  mind,  he  resolved,  before  he  left, 
the  yard,  to  make  some  distinct  marks  by  which,  if  necessary,  the  vil- 
lain might  be  identified ;  for,  though  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  woman,  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  swear  to  a  feature  of  the  man's  face,  neither  to 
his  voice,  as  everything  he  had  heard  passed  in  a  whisper. 

Quickly  acting  upon  this  idea,  and  feeling  for  the  penknife  which  be 
had  purchased  from  the  unhappy  pedlars  for  his  boy  Jemmy,  he  laid 
hold  of  the  great-coat  which  had  been  thrown  across  the  saddle  of  the 
horse;  and  turning  up  the  collar,  he  cut  from  the  inside  of  it  a  small 
round  piece  of  cloth,  which  he  carefully  put  into  his  pocket.  ''  By  this, 
perhaps,"  exclaimed  Connor  to  himself,  ^Mhis  villanous  business  may 
be  discovered.  And  yet  this  token  may  be  lost  or  stolen.  What 
more  can  I  do  ?"  And  with  that  he  pierced  with  the  sharp  point  of 
the  knife  three  little  holes  in  the  middle  of  the  horse's  rein,  so  small 
that  they  could  never  be  noticed  by  any  one  else.  "  These,"  added 
Connor,  **  may  help  likewise."  And  having  thus  performed  all  that  ho 
could  do,  or  at  least  think  of^  in  the  business,  the  spalpeen  stole  as 
quietly  as  he  could  out  of  the  yard,  and  with  some  difficulty  regained 
the  high  road. 

As  the  day  broke,  Connor  found  himself  once  more,  after  an  absence 
of  three  years,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  He  had  now  a  march  of  not 
more  than  twenty  .eight  miles  to  his  village  ;  and,  as  he  passed  cabin 
after  cabin,  he  began  to  feel  himself  almost  at  home.  The  very  air  of 
his  native  hills  invigorated  his  footsteps,  and  in  idea  he  seemed  almost 
upon  the  threshold  of  his  own  cabin. 

There  was  an  acquaintance  of  his  who  lived  at  Broadford,  a  pic* 
turesque  and  neat  little  village  lying  at  the  extremity  of  a  wild  moun- 
tain range,  which  extends  from  Kilialoe  to  that  neighbourhood ;  and 
here  he  stopped,  as  other  travellers  generally  do,  and  ^as  satisfied 
with  an  excellent  breakfast.  Afler  all  his  fatigue  and  loss  of  rest,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  should  yield  to  the  solicitation  of  his  friend,  ^' just 
to  take  a  stretch  upon  his  bed."  He  did  so,  nor  did  he  awake  till  the 
afternoon.  Thus  it  was  nearly  nine  at  night  ere  he  passed  through 
the  town  of  Corrofin,  and  past  ten  before  he  reached  his  own  cabin. 

Connor  paused  a  while  before  the  door,  and  then  looked  eagerly 
in  through  the  little  window.  However  humble,  the  plac^  had  a 
tidy  look,  such  as  his  faithful  Nelly  had  always  preserved  about  it 
He  could  see  his  bed  by  the  light  of  a  fire,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
recently  made  up,  and  waa  burning  brightly,  as  if  to  welcome  and 
cheer  his  heart.  He  was  also  able  to  distinguish  his  homely  chairs 
and  dresser  just  as  he  had  left  them,  but,  as  he  fancied,  in  still  better 
order. 

Those  who  have  been  so  long  separated  from  objects  most  dear 
and  tender  to  the  soul  of  man  may  well  imagine  the  feelings  of  hii 
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as  he  gently  raised  the  latch,  and  entered  within.  All  was  still  and 
tranquil ;  so,  silently  shutting  the  door,  he  approached  the  well-known 
bed,  and  stooped  eagerly  forward  to  look  at  his  beloved  Nelly. 

But  oh !  horror  oi  horrors  ! — 

There  indeed  lay  Nelly,  healthy,  fresh,  and  buxom  as  ever, — but 
by  her  side  a  fine  young  man,  a  stranger  to  his  sight,  was  sleeping ! 
His  eyebrows  and  whiskers  were  black,  and  his  cheeks  were  ruddy. 
Could  such  a  sight  meet  his  affrighted  senses  without  inflaming  his 
passion?  Furious  and  distracted,  Connor  wrung  his  hands  in  agony, 
and  reeling  towards  the  fireplace,  rested  his  head  for  a  moment  on  his 
arms,  and  then  seized  an  axe,  which  had  been  placed  there  as  if  to 
answer  some  fatal  purpose,  but  doubtless  after  having  been  used  for 
cutting  up  wood. 

To  seize  the  axe  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  in  the  next  it  was 
raised  above  his  head,  and  about  to  descend  upon  his  victim.  Oh ! 
how  numerous  and  lamentable  are  such  examples  of  blind  and  ungov- 
ernable rage !  how  many  deaths  have  we  to  deplore,  how  many  heart- 
breaking tragedies,  how  many  years  of  unavailing  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance  to  describe,  as  we  retrace  the  mournful  histories  of  those 
who,  instigated  by  sudden  anger,  give  way  to  its  maddening  influence, 
and  in  one  unhappy  moment  do  that  which  must  embitter  every  suc- 
ceeding day  of  their  existence  ! 

But  I  am  happy  to  say  it  was  not  exactly  so  with  our  friend  Connor. 
At  that  eventful  moment  his  good  fortune  interposed  ;  and  providen- 
tially calling  to  mind  the  words  which  his  better  angel,  the  good 
farmer,  had  taken  such  extraordinary  pains  to  rivet  on  his  memory, 
he  dropped  his  arm,  and  silently  repeated  the  third  and  last  piece  of 
advice, — **  Never  do  anything  in  a  hurry  at  nighty  that  you  might  he 
sorryjfbr  thefoUowing  morning J*^ 

**  There  is,  unhappily,"  said  he  to  himself,  •*  but  little  doubt  of  my 
wife's  guilt ;  for  there  she  is  sleeping  with  her  paramour.  And  did 
not  these  two  eyes  of  mine  behold  last  night  a  guilty  woman,  who 
doubtless  soon  afterwards  assisted  in  the  murder  of  her  husband  t 
But  I  have  been  twice  saved  by  following  Fitzpatrick's  counsel,  and 
will  not  now  disregard  it,  nor  can  I,  by  virtue  of  my  oath.  More- 
over," added  he,  placing  the  axe  near  him,  ^'  I  have  this  axe  here  still 
in  readiness,  which  will  prevent  that  young  fellow  from  quitting  my 
house  in  a  hurry.**  And  with  that  Connor  sat  himself  down  upon  a 
chair  near  the  fire,  and  looked  wistfully  towards  it. 

Whether  any  of  these  ejaculations  had  escaped  him  audibly  or  not, 
will  probably  remain  undecided,  Connor  not  having  been  able  to  recol- 
lect himself  upon  this  point ;  but,  from  whatever  cause  it  might  have 
been,  he  soon  heard  a  loud  ejaculation  of  surprise,  and  a  strong  voice 
exclaiming, 

**  O  mother,  mother,  wake  up !  wake  up !  There's  faiher  sitting 
by  the  fire!" 

A  cry  of  joy  was  then  uttered  by  poor  Nelly.  Up  she  started  all 
in  a  hurry  and  fluster  (as  we  call  it),  and  snatching  some  garment 
which  she  drew  round  her,  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  had  her  arms 
round  Connor's  neck,  and  began  to  hug  and  kiss  him,  as  if  the  least 
she  intended  to  do  was  to  smother  '*  the  very  life  out  of  him  en- 
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tirely.*'    But  be,  astonished*— nay,  almost  stupified, — still  looked  in 
doubtt  till  the  strapping  youth  exclaimed, 

**  O  father,  and  hare  you  forgot  your  son  Jemmy  ?" 

And  now  the  truth  flashed  upon  Connor's  mind ;  for,  by  a  strange 
perversity  of  imagination,  he  had  expected,  though  after  an  absence 
of  three  years,  to  find  all  his  children  the  exact  size,  height,  figure, 
and  shape  he  left  them,  never  thinking  of  that  law  of  dame  Nature, 
which,  afler  duly  providing  for  the  increase  of  the  human  species, 
urges  her  to  take  special  care  not  to  keep  her  progeny  all  their  lives 
in  swaddling  clothes.  And,  in  sober  truth,  does  not  her  Iady&hip*s 
ehief  occupation  seem  to  consist  in  ushering  her  sons  and  daughters 
in  at  one  door,  and  dismissing  them  at  another,  as  rapidly  as  possible  t 

Suffice  it  now  to  say,  that  every  succeediqg  minute  removed  a  load 
of  uncertainty  from  Connor's  breast,  and,  in  accents  sufficiently  audible, 
he  might  have  been  heard  invoking  a  thousand  thanks  and  blessings 
on  Fitzpatrick's  head. 

Nelly  now  began  to  dress  herself  in  good  earnest ;  Jemmy  did  the 
same.  The  inmates  of  a  neighbouring  bed  awakened  one  after 
another,  and  again  Connor  was  almost  hugged,  kissed,  and  squeezed 
to  death.  Indeed,  it  was  well  that  he  in  his  lurn  had  not  hugged  and 
squeezed  others  to  death  likewise ;  but  at  this  instant  a  happier  circle 
never  gathered  round  a  cabin  fire^  Ail  was  joy  and  exultation,  and 
it  was  the  general  decision  that  sleep  should  be  banished,  or  at  least 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  settle  again  to  rest  till  Connor  had  re- 
counted all  his  adventures. 

To  the  questions  he  had  put  to  Nelly  he  had  received  tolerably 
satisfactory  replies.  It  seems  that  a  worthy  and  excellent  family  of 
wealth  and  importance  lived  within  two  miles  of  them,  who  had  been 
most  generous  and  kind  to  her  and  her  children.  With  the  occa* 
sional  assistance  which  the  poor  woman  had  received  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Corbett,  and  her  own  exertions,  she  had  contrived,  aided  by 
Jemmy's  industry,  to  struggle  on  better  than  could  have  been  expect* 
ed  until  lately,  when  several  misfortunes  had  occurred,  and  among 
the  rest,  the  death  of  a  pig,  and  the  destruction  of  their  potato  crop 
by  an  inundation.  It  was  true,  Nelly  added,  they  had  saved  a 
good  stock  of  turf,  and  drawn  home  some  wood  which  Mr.  Corbett 
had  given  them ;  but  equally  evident  that,  without  potatoes,  they  must 
have  been  driven  to  seek  a  scanty  support  from  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours. 

•'But  now,"  cried  Nellv,  ''we're  safe,  thank  God  !" 

'*  The  Lord's  will  be  clone  !"  mournfully  ejaculated  Connor. 

•*  We  must  always  submit  to  Ihaii^  said  Nelly.  "  But  sure  you're 
not  come  back  to  us  empty-handed,  anyhow  !  Have  you  saved  wh 
thing  in  the  three  years,  and  yourself  so  stout  and  hearty  7" 

*♦  Nothing,  agra !  nothing ! — barring  these  three  or  four  shillings, 
and  the  sixpennies  and  halfpence,"  which  the  poor  man  took  from  bis 
pocket,  and  pressed  into  her  hand  with  a  look  of  despair. 

The  family  sat  mute  and  stupified.  They  had  now  scarcely  a  ray 
of  hope;  for  the  winter  was  fast  closing  in.  Such  as  could  save 
their  potatoes  had  done  so ;  while  their  own  miserable  one  acre  lay 
covered  with  water ;  nor  was  there  a  probability  of  any  work  to  be 
earned  by  those  ever  most  anxious  for  employment      The  whole 
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scene  ^as  touchiog,  aod  would  have  formed  a  group  which  a  painter 
might  have  taken  a  fearful  interest  in  portraying. 

Who  that  has 'become  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  this  extraor- 
dinary people,  their  deep  affections,  their  feelings  ever  fluctuating, 
but  must  have  observed  those  sudden  transitions,  which,  i£  they 
cause  depression  one  moment,  are  accompanied  by  a  buoyancy  of 
thought,  or  succeeded  by  a  lightness  of  spirit,  and  a  patience  in 
misfortune,  that  will  seldom  permit  them  to  continue  long  in  hope- 
lessness ?  As  the  ocean  birds — frequently  lost  sight  of  between  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  which  spend  their  fury  upon  this  coast, —are 
quickly  observed  again  upon  the  very  summit  of  succeeding  billows, 
80  do  my  poor  countrymen  brave  the  attacks  of  fortune.  They  are 
seldom  exposed  to  a  storm  in  which  they  do  not  fancy  at  least  that 
they  can  discern  the  rainbow  of  Hopb,  and,  while  possessed  of  life 
and  health,  seize  the  hand  of  comfort  with  avidity,  and  even  in  hunger 
can  feast  upon  brighter  visions  for  the  future  ! 

And  8o  it  was  with  the  household  now  assembled.  A  cloud  had 
passed  over  each  face,  but  it  was  quickly  dispelled  by  a  general  ez« 
clamaiioD  of  pleasure,  as  Connor  prepared  to  relate  the  history  of  his 
adventures. 

During  the  whole  of  his  recital  the  family  sat,  sometimes  motion- 
less in  suspense,  and  at  other  times  they  would  clasp  their  hands,  or 
utter  various  expressions  suited  to  the  occasion*  As,  for  instance, 
when  Connor  described  the  morning  of  his  departure  from  Fitz- 
patrick'sy  young  Jemmy  rose,  and  swore  he  would  ''set  out  for 
Leinster  the  next  morning,  and  kill  the  infernal  scoundrel  if  he 
did  not  pay  him  every  farthing  of  the  money  he  had  cheated  his 
father  of."  To  which  Connor  quietly  replied,  **  Wait  awhile, 
Jemmy." 

Nelly  was  very  curious  in  her  questions  about  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
and  paid  great  attentk>n  to  the  baking  scene^  asking  many  particulars 
as  to  that  good  woman's  method  of  kneading  her  bread.    » 

The  adventure  with  the  pedlars  and  escape  from  the  robbers 
caused  a  great  and  general  sensation  :  nor  did  Nelly  omit  to  ask  for 
her  scissors,  or  Jemmy  for  his  penknife, — ^articles  which,  from  the 
splendour  of  their  polish,  excited  universal  delight  and  praise.  But 
when  Connor  began  to  relate  the  awful  occurrences  of  the  preced- 
ing night,  the  young  people  pressed  closer  and  closer  together,  and 
little  Biddy  hid  her  face  in  her  mother's  bosom.  Jemmy  turned 
pale  and  red  by  turns,  and  Nelly,  catching  fast  hold  of  Connor's 
arm,  became  nearly  breathless.  But,  probably,  the  greatest  mterest 
of  all  was  excited  when  he  related  his  feelings  on  coming  home  ;  his 
absolutely  not  knowing  Jemmy  for  the  big  whiskers,  and  Jemmy's 
narrow  escape  from  having  head,  whiskers,  and  all  cut  to  pieces 
with  the  axe ;  and  then,  after  a  shudder,  succeeded  such  a  roar  of 
laughter  as  was  almost  loud  enough  to  waken  up  all  the  neighbours, 
and  did  actually  and  materially  disturb  the  cocks  and  hens  roosting 
over  their  heads. 

CHAPTER     IV. 

Hints  to  Bos. — Kilkenny  bread  better  than  **  hot  muffins  and  cmmpets,"  and  the 
"  Punctuai  Delivery  Company"  outdone — Limerick  Criminal  Court.^ — Hunting 
extraordinary. — Execution. — **  All's  well  that  ends  well.** — Finb. 

At   last  Connor's  history  being  ended,  and  the  conclusion  of  his 
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reeital  haring  ftiirly  released  the  tongues  of  the  party,  thejr  aR 
launched  out  into  a  hundred  diflbrent  remarks ;  but,  when  the  whole 
series  of  transactions  were  thus  reviewed,  there  was  not  one  of  then» 
that  blamed  Fitzpatrick* 

** It  was  a  hard  case,  to  be  sure,  that  father  did  not  get  his  money;, 
but,  theOf  if  he  had  not  taken  the  three  pieces  of  advice  itastead  of  it, 
what  would  the  money  have  signified?  Would  not  the  robbers 
have  got  all  ?  And  then,  how  would  he  have  escaped  from  being 
taken  up  as  one  of  the  suspected  of  a  murder  (which  none  of  them 
doubted  had  taken  place),  but  for  the  farmerr  And  would  not 
Jemmy  have  been  killed  too  T  Well,  well,  well,"  they  would  say^ 
^  the  Lord  be  praised !  It  is  all  for  the  best ;  and  never  fear  but 
something  will  turn  up/' 

At  this  period,  too,  Connor  was  reminded  by  his  wife  of  the  smaS 
loaf  which  the  farmer's  wife  had  baked  for  her,  and  which  she  was 
quite  longing  to  taste.  "Come,  out  with  it,  Connor;  Fll  help  youj 
and  cut  the  stitches  with  the  new  scissors^  I  wish  to  taste  if,  and  look 
at  it.  Here,  I'll  help  you  ;  and,  maybe  there  will  be  a  bit  for  us  all 
round ;  and  by  this  (looking  mournfully  at  her  children)  you'll  be 
hungry  enough,  I'll  engage." 

As  the  loaf  slowly  emerged  from  Connor's  pocket  there  was  a 
pause  of  expectation ;  but,  fairly  placed  on  the  table,  every  counte« 
nance  brightened  up.  Connor  undertook  the  division,  flourishing  his 
knife,  and  then  looking  round,  as  if  to  calculate  the  number  of  pieces 
into  which  the  loaf  should  be  divided.  At  the  first  plunge  of  the  knife, 
its  sturdy  point  demolished  the  frail  sides  of  a  small  earthen  pot  con- 
cealed  within  the  loaf:  and,  to  the  absolute  be  wonderment  of  the  circle^ 
out  came  a  shower  of  eighty  guineas  upon  the  table. 

If  the  celebrated  Sir  David  Wilkie,  or  our  friend  Mr.  Cniikshank, 
had  been  alive  at  the  period  I  am  speaking  of, — or  could  any  other  • 
artist  of  equal  merit  have  seated  himself  on  the  side  of  Connor's 
bed,  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand, — how  quickly  might  he  have  designed 
a  companion  to  the  picture  of  woe  before  described^  The  same 
mouths  now  wide  open,  the  same  eyes  glistening  with  ecstacy,  and 
directed  to  the  treasures  which  had  just  escaped  from  good  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Patrick's  loaf^  Truly  this  world  of  ours  is  full  of  ups  and  downs,  and 
dame  Fortune  seems  quite  as  busy  in  racking  her  inventive  powers  as 
dame  Nature  herself^ 

While  Connor  was  scraping  his  hoard  together,  his  eye  caught  the 
end  of  a  small  packet  which  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  gold ;  and, 
upon  opening  it,  a  letter  was  found  from  the  honest  fisirmer^of  Kil- 
kenny.  It  was  read  aloud  by  Jemmy,  who  had  become  a  tolerable 
scholar  at  the  parish  school  patronised  by  Mr.  Corbett,  and  ran  as 
follows  r — 

**  Drar  Connob, 

*'  1  hope  this  letter  will  sia$^d  the  baking*  The  mistress  and  I 
have  a  trick  in  our  heads,  which  we  intend  to  practice  upon  you  to- 
morrow, and  I  hope  I  shall  succeed  with  you ;  for  there  would  be  a 
great  many  chances  against  your  taking  your  wages  home  in  the 
regular  way  ;  and,  as  to  the  advice  I  shall  give  you,  no  fear  of  my 
ever  robbing  you  of  thai, 

^  Friend  Connor,  you  have  now  got  a  great  deal  more  in  your 
head  than  when  you  came  three  years  ago  to  dig  my  potatoes ;  for 
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yoa  did  not  know  at  that  time  how  much  your  head  carried,  any 
more  than  you  will  know  what  is  inside  the  little  loaf  you  will  haye 
in  your  pocket  to-morrow  (Grod  willing) :  hut  it  was  not  long  before 
I  found  out  that  you  were  a  knowledgeable  man,  and  ttlso  a  better 
thing  still — that  you  were  a  strictly  honest  man.  So,  now,  all  I  have 
to  tell  you  is  this, — make  as  good  a  use  of  your  money  as  possible, 
and  turn  it  over  often  at  fairs  and  markets,  with  pigs,  sheep  and  cat. 
tie;  and^so  may  the  heavenly  Father  bless  you  and  yours,  and  send 
you  luck,  is  the  wish  of 

"  Your  friend 

"  Jamks  FrrzPATSicK."    ' 

When  Jemmy  finished  reading  the  farmer's  letter,  great  and  long 
were  the  praises  bestowed  upon  that  good  man  and  his  wife,  and  many 
the  prayers  that  the  blessing  of  God  might  rest  upon  them  and  their 
fomily  for  ever. 

The  money  was  then  carefully  counted  out,  and  put  into  Nelly's 
bands,  who,  turning  to  the  children,  charged  them  all  to  secrecy,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  talking  to  their  neighbours,  or  saying  one 
word  about  the  guineas,  or  the  murder, — to  all  which  Connor  assented  ; 
for  he  added,  though  they  were  determined  to  be  kind  to  those  about 
them,  ''it  was  no  use  putting  the  country  up  to  their  present  riches,  as 
it  would  only  be  bringing  crowds  of  people  asking  questions,  and  try- 
ing to  borrow  money  for  their  various  occasions;"  and,  as  to  the 
murder,  he  declared  he  would  never  speak  of  it  till  he  saw  Mr.  Cor- 
belt,  who  he  believed  to  be  the  only  man  that  would  give  him 
proper  advice  about  it.  So,  after  a  long  deliberation,  it  was  resolved 
that  half  the  money  they  now  possessed  should  be  hid  in  a  safe 
place ;  and  thnt  Connor,  assisted  by  Jemmy,  should  begin  to  turn  the 
other  half  over,  by  buying  stock  at  the  fairs  and  markets,  and 
seeing  where  they  might  afterwards  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.* 

And  now,  having  settled  everything  to  general  satisfaction,  they  all 
crept  into  tl^eir  respective  resting-places:  and  seldom  had  sleep  visited 
so  happy  a  family  ;  for  they  were  rich  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of 
their  expectations,  and  airy  visions  of  bliss  contrived  to  flit  across  the 
hours  of  their  repose. 

The  morning  was  advanced  when  they  got  up.  The  meal  they 
assembled  to  partake  of  was  scanty  enough ;  but  the  general  en. 
dearments  which  passed  sweetened  their  homely  fare,  and  health,  and 
the  exuberance  of  pleasure,  crowned  their  board  with  countless  luxu- 
ries. 

It  was  mid-day  when  Nelly,  who  was  ever  industrious,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  settled  herself  to  spin  ;  while  the  children,  accord, 
ing  to  their  age  and  strength,  were  directed  to  various  employments. 
Woukl  it  were  always  so  in  an  Irish  cabin ! 

Connor  declared  his  intention  to  go  up  to  Mr.  Corbett's,  who  was 
not  only  the  nearest  magistrate,  but  for  that  year  high-sheriflf  of  the 
county  of  Clare.  He  had  a  beautiful  house  about  three  miles  ofl^  and 
was  universally  beloved  and  respected.     Jemmy  accompanied  his 

*  It  may  *PP^  sinpilmr  that  Connor  and  hit  wife  should  have  mutaally  per. 
mitted  even  their  chilcuen  to  participate  in  such  secrete  as  these.  But  I  believe  it 
will  be  admitted  by  those  who  have  a  much  better  knowledge  of  this  country  than 
I  possBM,  that  the  virtue  of  secrecy,  as  practised  in  Ireland,  but  toa  often  borden 
upoa  the  vios  of  eonotalmsnt. 
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tuliery  who  wm  mttch  better  plMaed  with  him  and  hit  whiskers  thaa 
he  had  been  the  preceding  night ;  fort  in  truth,  Jemmy  was  a  fine  lad 
BOW,  nearly  ei^^hteen  years  of  age,  and  moreover,  as  straight  and 
handsome  **  a  boy/'  as  could  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  if 
it  was  thus  he  looked  in  a  tattered  waisteoat  and  without  sleeves,  it 
may  be  readily  imagined  what  an  improvement  was  soon  afterwards 
effected  when  he  appeared  in  a  new  frieze  coat,  and  with  a  pair  of 
stout  brogues  on  his  feet. 

Unfortunately  they  were  just  a  day  too  late  for  Mr.  Corbett,  who 
had  taken  his  family  to  Dublin,  and  was  not  expected  back  for  five  or 
six  weeks ;  during  which  time  Connor^  however^  still  determined  to 
keep  his  own  counsel,  not  knowing,  as  he  used  to  say,  **  what  might 
come  of  random  talking."  He  therefore  busily  entOTed  into  his  pro^ 
posed  employments,  and  soon  appeared  as  the  shrewd  and  experienced 
jobbert  in  which  business,  also,  he  wns  most  ably  assisted  by  his  son* 
Nor  was  it  long  before  a  success  was  apparent  which  seldom  fails  to 
attend  a  sober,  honest,  and  steady  trader  in  any  line. 

The  cabin  was  now  amply  supplied  with  potatoes ;  and  a  pood 
milch  cow  afforded  them  plenty  of  milk  ;  and,  though  the  winter 
was  a  severe  one,  they  had  a  real  summer  of  contentment. 

Six  weeks  had  now  nearly  expired,  when  that  excellent  man  and 
indefatigable  magistrate,  Mr.  Corbett,  returned  wkh  his  family.  He 
had  come  bsck  from  Dublin  to  attend  the  Ennis  assizes  as  sheriflf,  and 
the  business  of  the  courts  being  finished,  the  judges  had  moved  on 
to  Limerick  the  day  before. 

Leaving  Jemmy  in  the  kitchen^  Connor  was  readily  ushered  into 
Mr.  Corbet's  presence;  who,  being  a  very  benevolent  mauy  was 
much  pleased  to  see  him  so  sensibly  improved  in  manners  and  appear- 
ance, and  desired  him  to  sit  down  and  tell  him  all  that  had  happened 
to  him  during  his  absence. 

Connor  could  not  begin  his  recital  till  he  had  poured  out  his  acknow. 
ledffments  for  all  "*  his  honour's  charity  and  kindness  to  his  poor  wife 
and  children.  Nelly  would  have  been  lott  eniireljf  but  for  his  honour, 
and  the  children  begfifing  about  the  country.*'  And  so  he  would  have 
gone  on  for  half  an  hour  if  he  had  been  permitted;  but  Mr.  Corbett 
'  Mopped  him  short,  teHing  him  he  had  a  great  deal  of  business  to  at- 
tend  to,  and  desiring  him  immediately  to  enter  upon  the  history  of  his 
absence.  Connor  therefore  began ;  and,  so  successfully  and  dearly 
accomplished  the  narration,  that  Mr.  Coii>ett  often  afterwards  declared 
that  no  actor  upon  any  stage  had  more  completely  riveted  his  atten- 
tion. But,  during  the  recital  of  the  night  scene  in  the  formhouse  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  Connor  observed  the  good  man  to  be  parti- 
cularly imeasy  and  impatient :  for,  more  than  once,  he  changed  colour, 
looked  at  his  watch;  and  then,  hardly  waiting  for  the  conclusion, 
rang  the  bell  violently,  and  got  up  and  walked  to  the  door.  Then, 
turning  to  Connor,  he  said, 

"  Why  did  you  not  begin  with  this  murder  %  What  have  you  been 
about  all  this  time  ?  wretched  man  f  Your  fellow-travellers  may  at 
this  moment  be  condemned  to  death.  Their  trial  wss  to  come  on  this 
very  day." 

•*  The  Lord  in  heaven  forbid  I"  ejaculated  Connor. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened,  when  Mr.  Corbett  desired 
that  his  broT^rn  hunter  should  be  immediately  saddled,  and  brou^t 
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Mimd  iiMlaiit]^^-^  inttantlp  f*  he  repeated  with  ftaribl  enipham • 
Then  tddreesing  Connor,  he  asked  him  whether  he  had  the  3fi  e^ 

^  1  have,  your  honour.  Here  it  is,  fhetened  with  a  pin  to  the  inside 
of  my  waisicoat.'* 

^^Then,  Connor,  I  tell  yon,  that  if  the  Almighty  he  pleased  to 
iliyour  a  righteoas  cause— of  which  I  never  despair — ^you  may  yet  he 
in  time  to  save  the  lives  of  these  innocent  men;  but,  that  if  you  delay 
AN  nvsTANT  upon  the  road,  they  are  inevitahly  lost.  I  have  heard  of 
the  business^  and  no  one  doubts  their  guilt.*' 

Mr.  Corbi)tt  then  wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  high-sheriff  of  Lime- 
rick,  acquainting  him  that  the  bearer,  Connor  CMeara,  was  well 
known  to  him,  that  he  would  vouch  for  his  truth  and  honesty,  and  that 
he  had  a  most  important  disclosure  to  make,  which  in  all  probability 
would  save  the  lives  of  the  two  prisoners  who  were  to  stand  their  trial 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  He  likewise  told  Connor  that  his 
horse  would  carry  him  to  Limerick  in  three  hours ;  that  he  must  dis- 
mount at  a  livery ^able  which  he  described,  and  then  run  as  fiut  as  he 
could  to  the  court-house,  and  deliver  his  letter  to  the  sherifi^  who  would 
be  in  court* 

Connor,  whose  anxiety  was  quite  equal  to  Mr.  Corbett's,  if  not 
greater,  darted  oat  when  he  saw  the  hunter  at  the  door,  and  was  upon 
his  back  in  a  moment,  and  on  his  way.  Jemmy  looked  after  his  father 
with  astonishment ;  but  that  good  man,  Mr.  Corbett,  soon  explained 
the  pressing  exigency  of  the  case,  and  desired  him  to  go  home  to  his 
mother,  and  tell  her  he  had  no  doubt  her  husband  would  be  back  the 
following  evening. 

Connor  was  an  excellent  horseman  ;  the  hunter  admirably  performi. 
ed  his  part  ef  the  business ;  the  city  of  Limerick  was  successfully 
l^ained ;  and,  in  less  than  three  hours,  the  noble  steed  was  seen  cross- 
ing Thornwood  Bridge  in  full  gallop.  A  few  minutes  after,  and  Con- 
nor,  covered  with  mud,  was  at  the  court-house,  and  crying  out  to  the 
people  to  make  way.  "*  Make  way — make  way,  poor  sowls !  I've  a 
letter  for  the  high-sheriff,  and  most  give  it  into  his  own  hands.'' 

Way  therefore  was  made,  and  in  another  instant  the  sheriflThad  re- 
ceived and  read  Mr.  Corbett's  letter. 

The  trial  of  the  two  farmers  who  had  found  shelter  that  eventfbl 
night  at  the  house  where  the  murder  had  been  committed,  had  com- 
menced some  hours  before.  The  prosecutrix  was  the  young  widow  of 
the  murdered  man.  She  had  given  her  evidence  in  a  clear  and  very 
confident  manner,  and  had  withstood  some  severe  cross-examinations 
by  two  eminent  counsel,  specially  retained,  and  brought  down  by  the 
prisoners  at  a  considerable  expense. 

It  appeared  also,  by  the  evidence  of  the  yoang  servant  girl  of  the 
house,  that  she  haid  been  awakened  that  particular  morning  by  loud 
•creams  issuing  from  the  cow-house,  where  she  found  her  mistress 
tied  up  to  the  posts.  That,  on  cutting  the  cords,  her  mistress  appear- 
ed frantic  with  despair,  and  asked  her  to  stop  the  two  men  who  had 
nmrdered  her  master.  That  she  looked  about,  hot  they  were  gone-; 
and  that  then  her  mistress  told  her  to  go  to  the  nenrest  house,  and  give 
the  alarm. 

Several  witnesses  were  examined  from  the  neighbourhood,  all  o 
whom  gave  evidence  that  they  had  found  the  room  where  the  raur- 
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der  had  been  committed  in  great  disorder,  and  the  chest  of  drawers 
and  bureau  broken  open  and  rifled.  That,  having  a  description  of 
the  murderers  from  the  prosecutrix,  several  young  men  bad  pursued 
and  captured  them,  not  far  from  O'Brien's  bridge ;  and  that,  on  bring- 
ing them  to  the  house,  the  widow  instantly  identified  them,  and  on  the 
same  day  made  her  deposition  before  the  coroner,  upon  whose  warrant 
(he  being  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  guilt,)  they  were  committed  to 
prison  in  Limerick. 

For  the  defence,  the  prisoners'  counsel  were  instructed  in  the  first 
place  totally  to  deny  their  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder. 
Evidence,  the  most  unexceptionaUe,  was  produced  of  their  respecta- 
bility ;  and  that  it  was  not  likely  they  should  have  stained  their  hands 
with  blood,  and  not  have  participated  in  the  plunder,  which  must  have 
been  considerable ;  and  that,  although  money  was  found  upon  them, 
the  evidence  plainly  showed  that  it  was  precisely  the  same  amount  they 
had  taken  with  them  from  home,  to  attend  the  fair.  The  servant  girl 
was  also  obliged,  when  again  examined,  to  confess  that  another  man 
had  arrived  at  the  house  after  them,  and  had  quitted  it  in  a  mysterious 
way.     He  might  have  done  the  deed. 

It  was  urged,  however,  by  the  prosecution,  that  nothing  had  shaken 
the  direct  evidence  of  the  widow  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  prisoners 
at  the  bar.  She  had  sworn  to  them  as  the  men  who  had  tied  her  to 
the  posts  in  the  cow-house ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  the  money,  there 
could  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  their  having  removed  and  secreted  it  some* 
where  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  for,  it  had  been  too  well  known  that  ihe 
deceased  had  received  a  large  sum  in  gold  that  day,  and  very  likely 
these  men  had  seen  him  receive  it,  and  had  followed  him  home.  But, 
even  admitting  that  the  prosecutrix  had  been  mistaken,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible  to  overcome  the  remaining  part  of  the  evidecce,  particularly  that 
given  so  clearly  by  the  witnesses  who  had  compared  the  footmarks  left 
round  the  bed  and  near  the  bureau,  and  which  so  exactly  and  minutely 
agreed  with  the  shoes  the  prisoners  wore  7  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
sufficiently  conclusive,  what  would  be  said  of  the  small  articles  found 
in  their  pockets,  and  which  were  known  to  have  belonged  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  could  only  have  been  found  in  his  room  t  Besides,  how 
could  they  have  been  in  the  house,  and  not  cognizant  of  the  murder  t 

This  is,  of  course,  a  mere  outliue ;  much  more  must  have  passed, 
and  probably  of  deeper  interest.  The  evidence,  however,  being  con- 
cluded, tlie  judge,  who  bore  a  high  reputation  for  legal  acumen,  as 
well  as  great  humanity,  had  summed  up,  and  declared  to  the  jury  that 
in  the  course  of  his  long  experience  on  the  bench,  he  had  never  seen  a 
case  which  had  presented  to  his  mind  a  train  of  clearer  circumstantial 
evidence  against  the  prisoners  at  the  bar ;  but  with  a  recommendation 
that  his  own  impressions  might  not  bias  the  minds  of  the  jury,  he  en- 
joined their  serious  and  impartial  consideration  of  the  evidence  given  on 
both  sides;  and  concluded  by  saying  that  whatever  might  be  his 
opinion,  he  should  be  much  relieved  by  a  solemn  record  of  iheirM. 

The  jury,  after  nearly  an  hour's  consnltation,  had  returned  to  their 
box,  and  were  upon  tho  point  of  delivering  their  verdict  of  guiltt, 
and  the  judge,  who  in  the  countenance  of  the  foreman  too  plainly 
read  the  doom  of  the  prisoners,  was  sitting  uneasily  upon  the  bench, 
and  almost  mechanically  feeling  for  that  black  emblem  of  death 
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iivych,  it  is  said,  strikes  more  terror  into  the  hearts  of  culprits  than  all 
the  subsequent  arrangements  of  offended  justice,  when  at  this  most 
critical  moment  a  confusion  in  court  announced  Connor's  sudden 
arrival,  and  the  sheriff  having  read  Mr.  Carbett's  letter,  ro-e  from  his 
seat,  and  laid  it  open  before  the  Judge. 

His  lordship  was  evidently  much  surprised,  if  not  disconcerted,  at 
an  interruption  at  such  a  period  ;  and,  looking  rather  sternly  at  the 
sheriff,  demanded  to  know  whether  the  letter  now  placed  before  him 
had  reference  to  the  trial  then  on  the  point  of  conclusion  ? 

**  It  has,  my  lord,"  replied  the  sheriff.  **  It  was  written  three  hours 
ago  by  the  high.sheriff  of  the  county  of  Clare,  whom  your  lordship 
knows  ;  a  material  witness  has  arrived  this  instant  in  court,  who  was 
on  the  spot  the  very  evening  of  the  murder,  and  who  is  most  anxious 
to  ^ive  his  testimony  in  iiavour  of  the  accused." 

The  judge  imm^iately,  turning  to  the  jury,  addressed  them  as 
follows  : — 

''  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, — A  very  extraordinary  circ4imstance  has 
occurred.  It  appears  that  a  witness  has  just  arrived  in  court,  who  is 
prepared  to  give  some  strong  additional  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
accused,  the  two  unfortunate  prisoners  at  the  bar.  I  should  consider 
myself  unworthy  the  office  I  fill,  were  I  to  deny  them  the  benefit  of 
such  assistance  ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  would,  I  am  equally  certain, 
regret  a  premature  verdict  as  long  as  you  lived.  I  desire,  therefore, 
that  you  will  again  resume  your  seats,  and,  if  necessary,  hold  your- 
selves prepared  to  reconsider  your  verdict." 

Upon  this  the  prisoner's  counsel  called  Connor  O'Meara  to  come 
up  and  be  sworn.  Connor  sprang  nimbly  upon  the  table.  His 
whole  appearance  prepossessed  the  court  in  his  favour,  and  the  state 
of  his  clothes  convmced  all  present  how  much  he  had  exerted  himself 
to  arrive  in  time  for  the  trial.  It  was  also  remarked  that  Connor's 
unexpected  presence  soon  caused  much  apparent  uneasiness  to  the 
prosecutrix,  who  was  seated  in  court,  next  to  a  tall  powerful  young 
man,  with  whom  she  had  frequent  consultations  during  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  turning  an  eager  glance  to  look  rotmd  him,  Connor's  eye  rested 
upon  this  couple.  He  instantly  recognised  the  widow,  while  she,  evi. 
deatly  remembering  him,  turned  her  head  another  wav.  He  was  now 
sworn,  and  called  upon  for  his  evidence  ;  when,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  court,  he  said  in  a  firm  voice, 

<<  My  Lord, — Before  I  begin  to  declare  what  I  know  in  this  affair, 
I  pray  your  lordship  will  direct  the  doors  to  be  strictly  guarded,  as.  if 
I  ao  not  very  much  mistake,  the  two  real  murderers  are  now  not  hr 
from  me  at  large,  and  may  attempt  to  make  their  escape." 

Upon  this  the  prosecutrix  put  a  handkerchief  up  to  her  face,  and 
the  man  near  her  was  observed  to  button  up  his  great  coat,  as  if  con- 
scious  that  something  was  about  to  be  discovered,  which  might  ren- 
der it  very  expedient  for  him  to  withdraw  himself  if  possible.  Biit 
Connor's  precaution,  and  the  orders  of  the  judge,  defeated  even  this 
desperate  resource. 

Connor  then  began,  and  went  through  his  narrative  in  the  same 
clear  straightforward  manner  ^so  far  at  least  as  related  to  the  occur- 
rences of  the  night  in  question)  as  he  had  previously  done  to  Mr. 
Corbett  There  was  no  interruption  by  the  counsel  for  the  proaeca. 
tion,  which  could  or  did  in  the  least  disturb  him.    On  be  went,  bearing 
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along  with  him  in  the  minds  of  all  present  a  fall  belief  in  his  honesty 
and  truth.     He  then  concluded  with  these  words^ 

<*  I  can  and  do  positively  swear  that  that  woman/'  pointing  to  the 
prosecutrix,  <'  was  the  woman  that  came  into  the  yard,  and  held  the 
conversation  with  the  man,  because  1  noticed  (dark  as  it  was)  that  she 
had  the  same  gown,  with  large  spots  upon  it,  which  I  had  remarked 
upon  her  in  the  house,  and  also,  that  the  whispers  exactly  resembled 
those  that  passed  between  her  and  the  servant  in  the  kitchen.  And, 
as  for  the  man  now  sitting  next  her,  I  judge  him  by  his  size  to  be  the 
same  as  the  person  who  got  off  from  his  horse  when  I  was  hid  in  the 
hay.  He  called  her  Mary,  and  she  called  hin)  Denis  ;  and,  by  the 
same  token,"  added  Connor,  ^^I  have  nere  in  my  pocket  a  round 
piece  of  cloth,  the  very  colour  of  his  great  coat ;  this  piece  of  cloth  I 
cut  out  from  underneath  the  collar  (as  I  believe)  of  that  very  coat, 
which  (if  I  am  right)  was  the  coat  he  took  oflf  and  threw  over  the  sad- 
die  of  his  horse." 

This  extraordinary  disclosure  perfectly  electrified  the  whole  court. 
The  judge  seemed  as  if  he  drew  his  breath  with  difficulty,  but  he  gave 
instant  orders  that  the  coat  should  be  taken  from  the  man.  It  was  so  ; 
«the  inside  of  the  collar  was  eagerly  examined,  and  a  hole  discovered, 
into  which  Connor's  piece  of  cloth  exactly  fitted. 

«'  I  have  also  another  proof,"  added  Connor ;  "  provided  that  man's 
horse  is  in  Limerick,  and  the  bridle  can  be  got  and  brought  here,  you 
will  see  in  it  three  small  holes  made  by  my  knife." 

In  a  few  minutes  this  was  done ;  and  by  the  time  Connor  had  ended 
the  entire  of  his  evidence,  the  bridle  was  produced,  and  the 
three  small  holes  he  had  pierced  with  his  knife  were  distinctly 
visible. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  poor  prisoners  at 
this  moment.  With  cksped  hands,  and  with  their  eyes  looking  np  to 
heaven,  they  seemed  to  be  pouring  forth  their  gratitude  to  God  for 
their  great  escape,  while  honest  Connor,  who  had  enlisted  all  hearts  in 
his  favour,  began  to  be  almost  the  idol  of  the  court.  In  the  mean 
time  the  infamous  woman  had  fainted  away,  and  her  miserable  para- 
mour, (a  man  of  dissolute  habits  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  known  to 
be  in  great  difficuhies)  appeared  to  be  gradually  shrinking  to 
nothing. 

When  this  powerfully  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  was  finished, 
the  judge  charged  the  jury  a  second  time;  npon  which,  without  re- 
tiring  from  their  box,  they  forthwith  acquitted  tne  prisoners  at  the  bar, 
and  expressed  their  extreme  satisfaction  at  their  deliverance;  where, 
upon  the  excellent  judge,  after  complimentinpf  Connor  upon  his  evi- 
dence, told  the  prisoners  that  they  were  not  only  free,  but  wouM  leave 
the  bar  without  a  single  stain  upon  their  reputations. 

A  warrant  was  then  made  out  against  the  widow  and  her  base  com- 
panion in  guilt,  and  they  were  committed  to  gaol,  indited  and  brought 
to  trial  the  following  morning,  and  found  guilty  by  a  fresh  jury,  and 
condemned  on  Connor's  evidence. 

Connor  spent  the  evening  of  his  arrival  with  his  two  fellow-travel, 
lers,  who  during  a  course  of  many  subsequent  years,  embraced 
Aumerous  opportunities  of  rendering  him  and  his  family  good  ser- 
vices; and  immediately  after  the  trial  on  the  following  day,  be 
renoonted  Mr.  OorbeU^t  horse,  bearing  with  him  most  complimeD- 
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tary  letters  from  the  judge,  the  high-sheriff  and  the  foreman  of  the  . 
jury.  I  must  also  add  that  that  gentleman  was  so  highly  pleased  at 
the  providential  issue  of  this  event,  and  with  Connor's  good  con- 
duct, that  he  put  him  in  possession  of  a  snug  farm,  in  which  he 
prospered  exceedingly,  and  which,  indeed,  is  still  occupied  by  his 
worthy  descendants. 

To  coDciude  this  eventfuT  story  :  many  months  had  not  elapsed 
before  Connor  received  an  unexpected  visit  at  his  new  house  from  a 
gentleman  who  announced  himself  as  Captain  Kennedy,  the  only  son 
of  the  late  unfortunate  man  for  whose  murder  his  wretched  widow 
and  her  miserable  accomplice  had  so  justly  suffered.  Poor  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's latter  days  were  probably  embittered  by  the  conviction  of 
his  son's  death, — his'  letters  having  been  intercepted  by  the  wicked 
woman  whom  in  his  weakness  the  old  man  had  espoused. 

Captain  Kennedy,  aAer  parsing  many  years  in  India,  where  he 
was  highly  esteemed  and  distinguished,  returned  with  the  filial  de- 
termination of  cheering  the  declining  years  of  his  father.  What  his 
sensatioDs  must  have  been  on  hearing  the  dreadful  narrative  just  re. 
cited  every  feeling  mind  can  readily  imagine* 

To  Connor,  however,  he  felt  that  his  chief  debt  of  gratitude  was 
due;  and,  as  the  first  proof  of  it,  he  brought  with  him  a  noble  silver 
tankard,  wiih  a  suitable  inscription,  still  safely  preserved,  and  upon 
which  the  family  set  a  high  value. 

Nor  did  Captain  Kennedy's  friendship  slumber  here ;  finding  that 
Connor's  second  son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  bid  fair  to  be  a  very 
promising  candidate  for  military  fame,  he,  the  following  year,  pro^ 
cured  him  a  cadetship  in  India,  where  he  realised  every  expectation 
which  could  have  been  formed  of  him  by  his  family  and  friends. 

As  for  Jemmy,  his  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  farm,  which  was  a 
model  for  the  surrounding  district,  and  plentifully  cropped  and 
stocked,  with  the  finest  sheep  and  cattle  that  could  be  procured. 
He  was  soo&  well  known  at  most  of  the  great  Yairs  and  markets,  for 
his  journeys  were  successful,  his  judgment  being  sound,  and  people 
liking  to  deal  with  him.  But  there  was  no  one  ever  happier  to  see 
this  young  man  under  his  roof  than  our  honest  and  upright  friend, 
James    Fitzpatrick,    whose    attachment  to    Jemmy's    father    never 


And  it  also  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  add  that  Miss  Eliza 
Fitzpatrick,  who  had  grown  up  to  be  not  only  a  good,  but  beautiful 
girl,  was  not  slow  in  distinguishing  merits  so  generally  appreciated  ; 
nor  could  Jemmy's  heart  find  its  due  proportion  of  rest  and  ease 
till  the  families  and  their  fortunes  were  happily  and  more  closely 
united. 

And  now,  good  reader,  may  I  ask  you  what  you  think  of  an  Irish 
spalpeen? 
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Doctor  Rjowel  a?giiei  veiy  learnedly,  in  ord<?r  to  pfore  that  not  only  hk  wife  and 
hjmsclf,  but  the  reader  abo,  and  all  the  world  besides,  maj,  forau^ht  tkey  kikav 
to  the  cotjtrary,  be  stark  road. 

As  Dr.  Rowel  stepped  briskly  from  the  scene  of  hb  d baste r  oD  ttks 
way  to  his  diuiog  room,  he  slackeaed  hb  neckcloth  considerably,  ajid 
wtth  his  most  critical  finger  fell  very  cart?fal]y  on  each  side  of  hij 
gullet,  ID  order  to  ascertain  whether  those  parts  had  sustained  any 
material  itijury^  and  though  ho  soon  convinct^d  hitnself  thai  no  or* 
ganic  disarraiigcment  had  resulltd,  he  yet  reflected,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  an  observant  practitioner,  that  a  fierce  gripe  by  the  throat  is  bm 
an  indtiFerent  stomachic.  Whatever  other  injury  was  or  was  not  donct 
bis  appedtc,  at  leafit,  felt  considerably  reduced.  Disastersj  like  ibiSj 
however,  being  common  to  every  individual  who  has  the  care  of  insane 
persons,  he  determined  to  pass  it  by  unnoticed,  aud  to  shake  the  ?ery 
recollection  of  it  from  off  his  own  mind  as  soon  as  possible. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  doctor  sat  down  to  a  welUfurniabed  table, 
in  the  place  usually  appropriated  to  that  second-rate  character,  the 
vicif  and  directly  opposite  his  wife,  who,  in  the  absence  of  other  com- 
pany thnn  ihemaelvea,  invariably  took  the  chair.  As  he  helped  him* 
se  I  f  t  o  t  he  b  rcast  o  f  a  y ou  n  g  turkey,  w  h  i  c  h  a  week  pre  vlo  usly  had 
stalked  and  gobbled  with  pride  about  bis  own  yard,  he  remarked, — 
for  his  mind  reverted  to  the  trick  he  had  put  upon  Fanny  with  great 
complacency, — -that  tjcvor,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  experience, 
had  he  so  cleverly  handled  a  difficult  affair  as  he  had  that  day.  The 
lady  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  might  have  considered,  in  (he  way 
of  the  profession,  that  ho  alluded  to  some  ease  of  amputation  at  the 
hip-joint,  or  some  other  similar  operation  equally  delicate,  as  ^he  re- 
plied by  begging  him  not  lo  inform  her  of  it  that  night,  as  she  was 
already  almost  overcome  with  the  nervous  excitement  consequent  on 
the  events  of  the  afternoon » 

"  Indeed  J"  the  di>ctor  exclaimed,  raising  his  eyea.  **  What  has 
occurred  T     No  patient  dead,  I  hope  ?'* 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind/*  returned  the  lady;  **  only  thai  Jamea 
Woodruff  has  been  talking  again  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner, 
that  I  feel  quite  faifit  even  now  with  it.  Do  reach  m©  that  bottle, 
dear.  Really,  Rowel,  I  tell  you  again,  that  if  he  cannot  be  set  at 
liberty  very  soon,  I   shall  be  compelled  lo  keep  out  of  the  way  alto* 
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gether.     I  wiil  confine  myaelf  to  this  end  of  the  house,  and  nerer  go 
within  reach  of  him  any  more.     What  a  horriUe  creature  he  is !" 

^^  He  has  not  injured  you,  has  he  t"  the  doctor  again  inquired,  as  he 
involuntarily  run  his  fore-finger  round  the  inner  front  of  his  neclLer- 
chief. 

''  Of  course  not — how  could  he  t  But  then  that  long  hair  gives  him 
such  a  frightful  look,  and  at  the  same  time,  whenever  he  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  me,  he  always  begs  and  prays  me  to  prevail  on  you  to  set 
him  free.  I  am  sure  I  wonder  you  keep  him,  even  for  my  sake ;  and> 
besides  that,  the  man  seems  sensible  enough,  and  always  has  been,  if  I 
am  to  judge  by  his  conversation." 

'*  Ah ! — what — again  7"  exclaimed  her  husband,  interrupting  her, 
''  How  many  more  times  shall  I  have  to  repeat  to  you,  that  a  madman, 
when  under  restraint,  cannot,  in  some  particular  cases,  be  in  the  most 
remote  degree  depended  upon,  though  his  observations  be  apparently 
as  intelligent  and  sane  as  yours  or  mine  7" 

"  I  remember  you  have  said  so,"  remarked  Mrs.  Rowel ;  "  but  it 
seems  very  singular." 

*^  It  may  appear  very  singular  in  your  opinion,  my  dear,  because  you 
are  not  expected  to  possess  the  same  erudition  and  extensive  know, 
ledge  that  a  professional  man  does  in  these  things ;  though  with  defer- 
ence,  my  dear,  common  experience  and  observation  might  by  this  time 
have  convinced  you  that  my  theory  is  perfectly  correct.  With  these 
unhappy  people  you  should  believe  neither  your  eyes  nor  your  ears ; 
for  if  you  do,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  but  that  some  of  them,  at  one  time 
or  another,  will  persuade  you  that  they  are  perfectly  sane  and  well, 
when,  were  they  to  be  freed  from  restraint,  they  would  tear  you  in 
pieces  the  very  next  instant." 

Mrs.  Rowel  looked  somewhat  disconcerted,  and  at  a  loss  to  meet 
her  husband  in  a  region  so  scientific  that  neither  seeing  nor  hearing 
were  of  any  use  ;  though  secretly  she  could  not  but  wonder,  if  neither 
eyes  nor  ears  were  to  be  trusted,  by  what  superior  faculty,  what 
divining-rod  of  intellect,  a  patient's  madness  was  to  be  ascertained. 
Her  doubts  were  not  wholly  overturned  by  the  ploughshare  of  the  doc- 
tor's  logic,  and  therefore  she  very  naturally,  though  with  considerable 
show  of  difiidence,  stuck  pertinaciously  to  her  old  opinion. 

Her  husband  felt  vexed — ^and  especially  as  he  wished  to  impose  upon 
her  understanding — ^that  with  all  his  powers  of  speech,  and  his  as- 
sumption of  profound  knowledge,  he  could  not  now,  any  more  than 
hitherto,  succeed  in  converting  her  to  the  faith  which  he  himself  pre- 
tended  so  devoutly  to  hold,  that  lunatics  sometimes  could  not  be  known 
by  their  conversation,  and  that  the  individual,  James  Woodruff*,  in  par- 
ticular,  who  was  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  was  actually  as  mad 
as  a  March  hare,  notwithstanding  the  actions  and  appearances,  unde- 
viating  and  regulart  which  in  his  case  so  obstinately  forced  upon  Mrs. 
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Rowel  the  private  e^avictiod  that  be  was  quite  as  sound  in  istellect  as 
any  other  subject  within  the  King's  dominions.  Nevertheless,  the  doc^ 
tor  stifled  the  feeUogs  of  petulant  resentment  which  ^trere  rimng  in  his 
bosom,  and  satisied  himself  simply  by  assuring  his  good,  though  some- 
what perverse  lady,  that  it  was  no  very  unusual  thing  for  a  certain 
description  of  hinatics  to  maintain  their  own  sanity  by  arguments 
which,  in  any  other  case,  wonld  be  considered  very  excellent ;  though, 
with  experienced  professional  men,  that  very  fact  went  fitrther  in  sup. 
port  of  their  derangement  than  almost  any  other  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear, 

"  Whenever,"  continued  the  doctor,  with  some  degree  of  warmth, 
^  whenever  I  meet  with  a  patient — -never  mind  whether  he  is  under 
medical  treatment  or  not — a  patient  who  endeavours  by  argument  and 
proof  to  show  me  that  he  is  compos  mentis — who  seeks  for  evidence,  as  it 
were,  in  his  own  mind  to  substantiate  the  sanity  of  ^t  very  mind — 
that  is,  a  man  who  appeals  for  proof  to  the  very  thing  to  be  itself 
proved — who  tests  the  mind  by  the  mind — when  I  meet  with  a  patient 
of  that  description,  it  seems  to  imply  a  kind  of  doubt  and  distrust  of 
his  own  intellect,  and  I  set  him  dovm,  in  spite  of  what  anybody  can 
say  to  the  contrary,  as  non  compos  mentis^  and  a  proper  subject  on 
whom  to  issue  a  writ  of  ideota  inquirendo  vd    ^DominandoJ*^ 

'^  I  cannot  argue  with  you  like  that,  Frank,**  observed  the  doctor's 
wife  ;  ^'  but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  cannot  himself  tell  whe. 
ther  he  is  mad — and  that  nobody  else,  by  whi^  they  see  and  hear,  can 
tell  either?" 

*<  I  do !"  exclaimed  Rowel.  ^'  I  contend  that  numberless  instances 
exist  of  latent  mental  derangement,  which  are  totally  unknown  both  to 
the  insane  themselves,  and  to  those  persons  who  are  about  them." 

"  Then  how  do  you  know  it  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

'^  From  the  very  nature  of  things,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Rowel  replied. 
'^  Time  was  when  verdicts  oifeh  de  se  were  returned  in  cases  of  self- 
destruction ;  but  now  every  twopenny  shopkeeper  is  wise  enough  to 
know,  that  the  very  act  of  self  murder  itself  is  evidence  of  mental 
derangement." 

<*But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  question?"  demanded  Mrs. 
Rowel. 

^*  It  has  this  to  do  with  it,"  continued  her  husband,  <^  that  neither  you, 
nor  I,  nor  anybody  else,  however  wise  we  may  think  ourselves,  can 
know  for  a  certainty,  positively  and  conclusively,  whether  we  are  mad 
or  not." 

*'  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  /  am  mad  ?" 

**  I  mean  to  say  this,  my  dear,  that  for  aught  you  know  to  the  contra- 
ry, you  may  be." 

''Come,  that  is  foolish,  Frank.     But  you  do  not  think  so,  do  youT 

*«  TUnk !— I  think  nothing  about  it,"  replied  Rowel :  ^*  only,  as  you 
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■tem  io  believe  that  Mich  a  lunaiic  ee  Jamee  Weodruff  if  rery  nucli  in 
bis  sensesi  it  might  be  supposed  you  had  a  bit  of  a  slate  loose 
yourself." 

^'  Oh^  I  am  sure  I  have  not  f  tartly  resuHied  the  lady.  ^  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  saying  such  a  thiag.'^ 

^  Noy  no  !^^I  do  aet  say  aiiy  auch  thing,  by  any  means.  The  case 
of  Woodruflfis  certainly,  in  one  sense,  the  most  singular  I  ever  knew, 
Vid  to  me^  in  my  attuation,  a  peculiarly  paiolui  one  ;  but  what  then  V-^ 
what  can  I  do  ?" 

'^  Why,  you  know,  my  dear/'  replied  Mrs.  Rowel,  in  a  depreoatory 
tone  of  voice,  ^^  that  you  do  manage  his  property,  after  all.  The  man 
is  right  enough,  as  far  as  that  goes." 

^  Right  enough,  truly-*->I  do.  But  how  do  1 1  Is  not  the  trouble  as 
great  aa  the  pn^t  7  I  keep  it  all  together  where  it  was  for  him, — pre. 
vent  him  from  squandering  it  m  his  mad  fits,  as  he  was  about  to  do 
at  the  time  I  caused  him  to  be  placed  in  confinement, — keep  him  out 
of  harm'a  way,— ck)the  him,— feed  him,— nnedicine, — attendance,— 
everything, — and  not  a  single  item  put  down  against  his  estate  for  all 
this.  What  was  I  to  do,  do  you  suppose  t  Was  it  likely  I  should 
stand  quiedy  by,  and  see  all  that  he  had  himself,  and  all  that  my  sister 
Frances  left  him,  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  waste  and  destruction,  as  if  it 
were  of  no  more  value  than  an  old  song?" 

<"  But  what  was  it  that  he  was  doing  1"  asked  Mrs.  Rowel ;  **  for  I 
am  sure  I  could  never  find  out." 

**  He  was  doing  nothing  actually,"  said  the  doctor.  **  But  what 
should  you  have  thought  of  me,  if  I  had  kept  my  hands  in  my  pockets 
until  the  mischief  was  past,  before  I  attempted  to  interfere  t  It  was 
what  I  foresaw  he  intended  to  do  that  caused  me  to  step  between. 
Was  not  he  going  to  pull  that  good  new  house  to  pieces,  for  the  sake 
of  patching  up  the  old  one  with  its  materials  ?  The  man  must  have 
been  stark  raving  mad  to  have  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  everybody 
would  have  said  so." 

*«  /ahould  not  have  said  so,"  observed  the  lady ;  **  though  there  is 
nothing  wonderful  about  that,  as  you  have  told  me  that  I  may  be  mad 
too.  But  it  was  always  my  opinion  that  the  old  family  house  was 
worth  ten  of  the  other,  if  it  had  but  the  same  fire-grates  and  chimney- 
pieces  put  in  it." 

**  The  fact  is,"  replied  be,  '^  you  were  all  mad  together  about  that 
tumble-down  crazy  concern,  merely  because  it  was  the  old  house  ;  and 
I  am  very  glad  I  put  a  stop  to  it  when  I  did,  and  in  the  manner  I  did, 
though  I  think  he  knows  better  now,  mad  as  he  is  at  present.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear,"  and  the  doctor  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
more  serious  and  impressive  tone,  **  I  do  not  think  he  cares  much, 
or  perhaps  not  an3rthing  at  all  about  it.  His  liberty  seems  to  be  the 
principal  thing  with  him.    Do  you  know,  he  offered  this  evening  to 
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make  the  whole  property  oyer  to  me  at  a  free  gif^  if  I  would  let  him 
out." 

«<  Did  he,  indeed !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  as  tears  of  pity  swam  in 
her  eyes.     *•  Poor  fellow  ! — poor  fellow  I" 

*•  Why,  poor  fellow  I  I  didn't  prompt  him  what  to  say.  Besides, 
I  would  not  take  iu  How  dare  I  let  him  out  7  His  gift  would  be  good 
for  nothing  to  me,  being  void  at  law.  I  cannot  let  him  out*  And  even 
if  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  trying  such  a  hazardous  experiment,  it  would, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  impossible." 

**  But  why  imposMle,  Frank  V*  asked  Mrs.  Rowel. 

Frank  Rowel  began  to  imagine,  from  the  turn  which  his  wife  ap. 
peared  inclined  to  take  in  this  business,  that  the  relation  of  his  inter- 
Tiew  with  Fanny,  which  had  discovered  to  him  so  unexpectedly  the 
person  of  James  Woodruff's  daughter,  and  his  own  niece,  would  not 
materially  profit  him  in  the  eyes  of  that  lady ;  and  therefore,  although 
he  had  at  first  intended  to  make  it  known  to  her,  he  for  the  pre « 
sent  forbore,  and  contented  himself  by  assuring  her  how  exceedingly 
lucky  it  was  that,  for  her  own  sake,  she  had  some  one  about  her  whose  * 
knowledge  was  not  so  soon  set  aside,  and  whose  feelings  of  compas- 
sion were  not  so  easily  excited  as  her  own ;  or  otherwise  it  would  in- 
evitably  come  about  that  the  whole  establishment  of  lunatics  would 
some  day  or  other,  out  of  pure  kindness,  be  let  loose  to  run  rampant 
over  and  afifright  the  whole  countrywide. 

*'  Then  James  is  to  remain  there  ?"  questioned  the  lady. 

**  I  see  no  chance  for  him,"  was  the  reply ;  <<  everything  is  against 
him.     He  must  be  confined  for  life." 

Mrs.  Rowel  sighed,  looked  at  her  husband,  then  at  the  decanter  of 
sherry  which  stood  on  the  table,  then  smiled  significantly,  and  then 
added  in  a  half-jesting  tone,  though  with  a  very  serious  and  fixed  in- 
tention, 

"  I'll  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  you,  my  dear." 

And  so  she  did,  and  several  others  after  it. 

In  fact,  though  I  abhor  anything  that  might  be  supposed  to  touch  on 
scandal,  Mrs.  Rowel  liked  sherry. 

CHAPTER  rvii. 

James  Woodruff  soliloquizefl  in  his  cell. — ^An  unlooked-for  ofier  of  liberty  it  made 
him,  and  on  what  conditions. 

While  yet  the  last  ominous  and  deceitful  reply  which  Dr.  Rowel 
had  made  to  James  Woodruff  rung  in  his  ear,  as  a  sound  incredible 
and  impossible  to  have  been  heard,  he  threw  himself  on  the  loose  straw 
which  covered  an  iron  bedstead  that  stood  in  a  corner  of  his  cell,  and 
writhed  in  bodily  and  in  mental  agony,  both  from  what  he  had  just  en- 
dured, and  from  the  stinging  refiections  that,  having  once  had  his  op- 
pressor in  his  power,  he  should  have  so  spared  him,  so  confided  in  his 
promises,  and  been  so  treacherously  deceived ! 
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The  coosciousnets  of  his  own  magnanimity,  and  implicit  faith 
in  his  brother-in-law's  solemn  word  and  oath,  aggravated  the  bitterness 
of  these  reflections,  until  the  despair  within  him  became  worse  to  en. 
dure  than  all  the  horrors  without.  All  hope  of  freedom  had  now 
fSnally  departed.  He  had  made  the  last  and  greatest  sacrifice  in  his 
power  to  obtain  it,  and  it  had  only  been  cast  back  in  his  face  as  worth, 
lessy  because  it  would  be  considered  a3  the  act  of  a  madman.  He  had 
implored,  promised,  threatened, — nay,  he  had  put  his  very  life  in  peril, 
— and  all  for  what  7  for  nothing.  What  more  remained  to  do  ?  To 
wait  the  doubtful  result  of  chance  for  an  unforeseen  and  apparently  im. 
possible  deliverance, — to  waste  away  the  last  pulsations  of  a  worse 
than  worthless  life  in  the  protracted  misery  of  that  dungeon,— or  to 
take  heart  in  this  extremity  to  do  a  deed  that  should  at  once  shut  the 
ga/es  of  hope  and  of  fear  in  this  world  upon  him  for  ever  ?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  beat  out  his  brains  against  the  wall,  and  throw  him. 
self,  uncalled,  before  his  God,  his  wretchedness  standing  in  extenuation 
of  his  crime,  than  thus  to  do  and  to  suffer  by  hours,  days,  nights,  and 
years,  with  no  change  that  marked  to- day  from  yesterday,  or  this  year 
from  the  year  that  went  before,  nor  any  chance  of  change  to  distin- 
guish  the  years  to  conne  from  those  that  had  already  passed  ?  In  the 
same  monotonous  round  of  darkness  passed  in  that  cell,  of  pacing  some 
few  steps  to  his  day -yard,  of  turnings  and  retumings  within  that  limit, 
ed  space,  and  then  of  pacing  back  to  pass  hours  of  darkness  in  his  cell 
again, — time  seemed  to  stand  stiil,  or  only  to  return  at  daylight,  and 
work  over  again  the  same  well-known  revolution  that  it  wrought  when 
daylight  last  appeared. 

Looking  back  beyond  these  dreary  seventeen  years,  what  had  his 
mind  to  rest  upon  ?  Sorrow  for  his  wife's  premature  death ;  solicitude, 
painful,  and  un&thomably  deep,  for  the  babe  she  had  left  to  his  sole 
care ;  his  struggle  onwards  through  a  now.blighted  world,  solely  on 
account  of  the  little  helpless  thing  that  had  no'  friend  but  him  ;  and 
then  the  sudden,  the  unexpected,  and  horrible  injustice  of  an  avaricious 
brother.in-law,  which  had  overwhelmed  him  as  with  an  avalanche,  de. 
prived  him  of  all  he  possessed,  shut  up  himself  in  a  place  of  horrors, 
andt  worst  of  all,  put  away  that  child,  motherless  and  fatherless,  to  en. 
dure  perhaps  all  that  the  lowest  poverty  endures,  or  to  sink  under  it 
when  she  could  endure  no  longer. 

Before  him,  even  under  the  best  circumstances,  what  had  he  to  look 
for,  even  if  he  were  free  ?  The  world  had  nothing  in  it  for  him  but 
that  wife's  burying.place,  a  house  where  her  dear  living  picture  should 
be,  and  was  not,  and  a  hearth  of  desolation  for  himself.  Why  had  he 
pleaded  so  earnestly  for  liberty?— the  liberty  that  had  nothing  to  offer 
him  even  when  obtained  t  Those  two  gone,  why  should  he  alone  wish 
to  remain  7    A  bed  of  earth  was,  after  all,  the  best  place  for  him. 

And  yet — for  the  rebound  of  the  spirits  is  often  in  proportion  to  their 
&I1— it  was  possiUe»  were  be  free*  that  oe  might  find  bit  daughter 
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«gain.  Tiie  doctor  might  be  compelled  to  tell  him  how  ehe  had  been 
dwpoaed  of  in  the  first  instance,  and  he  miglit  be  able  to  traoe  her  out» 
Oocarrences  lete  probable  had  oome  to  paee  before,  and  why  not  in 
this  case  al«o7  He  might  find  her,  and  in  her-^though  grown  a 
woman,  whom  he  should  not  perhaps  know  again-— one  who  would  yet 
be  like  her  mother  Frances  over  again,  a  pride  and  joy  to  his  house, 
and  a  consolation  in  the  last  years  of  his  existence.  But  the  vision 
faded  when  again  and  again  the  withering  and  insurmountable  question 
recurred  to  him,— 4)ow  could  he  get  free  7  In  the  most  direct  course, 
the  events  of  that  evening  had  cut  off  all  hope  ;  in  any  other  there  lay 
none.  It  was  true  that  visiters  sometimes  came  to  inspect  the  house,  and 
mark  the  treatment  of  the  patients.  To  tell  them  his  tale,  and  ask 
their  aid,  was  useless*  Such  had  been  before,  and  he  had  told  them ; 
but  nobody  believed  him  ;  they  only  looked  on  with  wonder  or  fear» 
and  went  away  pit3ring  the  pamful  nature  of  his  delusions.  Could  he 
escape  ?  He  had,  years  ago,  planned  every  conceivable  mode  of  es- 
cape, — he  had  tried  them,  and  had  failed.  He  must  remain  there— it 
was  his  doom :  he  must  still  hear,  as  he  had  heard  until  he  cared  little 
for  it,  the  solemn  deadness  of  the  night  disturbed  with  shrieks  that  no 
sane  mortal  could  have  uttered  ;  the  untimely  dancings  of  witless  men, 
without  joy  in  them  ;  the  bursts  of  horrid  laughter  from  woman's  lips, 
without  mirth ;  the  singings  of  merry  woods,  with  a  direful  vivacity 
that  filled  the  veins  with  a  creeping  terror  more  fearfiil  than  that  of 
curses ;  and  sometimes  plaintive  notes  from  the  lovclost,  whose  eyes 
were  sleepless,  which  might  have  made  the  heart  burst  with  pity ! 
He  must  still  live  amidst  all  tliis,  and  still  shrink  (as  he  did  sometimes) 
into  the  closest  comer  of  his  pallet,  and  bless  himself  in  the  iron  secu- 
rity  of  his  cell,  (which  by  daylight  he  abhorred,)  from  very  dread  of 
those  imaginary  horrors  which  the  wild  people  about  the  buikling  con. 
jured  up  in  the  depths  of  nature's  sleeping-time.  - 

As  these  thoughts  thronged  thickly  on  James  Woodruff's  mind,  he 
extended  himself  on  his  back  along  the  couch  of  straw,  and  put  up  his 
hands,  which  were  commonly  loosed  when  in  his  cell,  in  an  attitude  of 
prayer  upon  his  breast.  But  the  contemplated  words  were  momen- 
tarily arrested  by  the  light  tread  of  feet  along  the  passage  outside. 
A  ray  of  moonlight  from  the  high-up  little  window  streamed  almost 
perpendicularly  down,  and  fell  partly  on  his  bed  and  partly  on  the 
floor,  making  an  oblong  figure  of  white  thereon,  distinct  and  sharp- 
edged,  as  though  light  and  darkness  had  been  severed  as  with  a  knife. 
A  strong  reflection  from  this  spot  was  thrown  upon  the  door,  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  beheld  through  the  grating  that  looked  into  the  dark 
passage  a  white  hand  clutching  the  little  bars,  and  higher  up  the  dim 
shadow  of  a  face,  that  looked  like  that  of  a  spirit  Woodruff  rose  up, 
and  sat  upon  the  cdd  edge  of  his  iron  bed. 

**  James!"  whispered  a  voice  through  the  grating,  whidi  he  instantly 
gtpgaised  as  that  of  the  doctor^  wif^  »  are  you  awak#t" 
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"  Would  that  I  were  not  P*  he  replied ;  *«  for  the  obliyion  of  sleep  is 
the  only  welcome  thing  to  me  here." 

*'My  husband  has  written  a  paper  for  you — will  you  sign  iti" 
**  To  set  me  freef  demanded  Woodruff)  as  he  started  eagerly  up  at 
the  very  thought,  and  seemed  to  show  by  his  signs  how  gladly  he 
caught  at  the  remotest  possibility  of  deliverance,  and  how  fearful  he  felt 
lest  it  should  escape  him. 

•*Ye8,  yes!"  exclaimed  the  lady,  hurriedly;  **that  is  the  object." 
And  on  receiving,  on  the  part  of  Woodruff,  a  passionate  assurance 
of  compliance  with  the  proposal,  she  hastened  back  as  though  for  the 
purpose  of  fetching  the  paper  alluded  to. 

It  is  needful  here  to  explain,  that  af\er  we  had  parted  with  the  doctor 
and  his  wife  at  the  dinner.table,  as  related  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  conversation  relating  to  James  Woodruff,  a  portion  of  which  has 
been  chronicled  for  the  reader's  edification,  was  renewed ;  and  as  the 
doctor  discussed  his  wine  and  shrivelled  walnuts,  and  increased  pro- 
portionably  both  in  boldness  of  thought  and  fertility  of  invention,  he 
considered  over  and  over  again  the  proposal  that  his  brother-in-law 
had  made  to  him  for  the  conditional  surrender  of  all  his  property.  The 
idea  took  hold  of  him  very  strongly,  and  struck  the  deeper  root  in  his 
bosom  the  longer  he  considered  it.  Cham  wood  was  a  snug  little  estate, 
to  be  sure.  It  had  been  in  the  family  some  generations,  and  great 
would  be  his  regret  that  it  should  pass  away  by  marriage,  as  it  must, 
in  the  event  of  Woodruff*s  retaining  possession.  It  was  true  he  had 
told  Fanny's  father  that  his  proffered  gift  of  it  would,  under  present 
circumstances,  be  considered  as  the  act  of  a  madman,  and  therefore 
invalid  and  illegal.  But  could  no  mode  be  adopted  to  obviate  this 
difficulty  T  The  doctor  thought,  and  thought  again  ;  and  at  last  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  disregard  the  illegality  of  the  transac- 
tion altogether,  provided  he  could  induce  James  to  make  a  solemn 
written  declaration,  binding  himself  in  a  moral  sense,  if  in  no  other, 
that,  on  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  would  not  take  any  steps  whatever  to 
recover  possession  of  the  estate.  A  clever  move,  thought  Rowel ; — 
the  man  is  conscientious  fool  enough  to  keep  his  word ;  and,  as  pos. 
session  is  nine  parts  of  the  law,  I  shall  be  safb. 

Full  of  this  scheme,  he  sounded  the  opinion  of  his  wifb  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  although  she  had  at  first  expressed  pity  for  the  condition  oC 
her  brother-in-law,  yet,  when  it  came  to  the  serious  question  which  in- 
volved the  possession  of  such  a  pleasant  little  estate  as  Charnwood, 
Mrs.  Rowel  began  to  reflect  that,  after  all,  people  must  look  a  little  to 
their  own  interests  in  this  world,  or  else  they  may  allow  everybody  to 
step  over  their  heads.  As  to  being  so  over  particular  about  how  you 
get  it,  so  that  you  do  hot  get  it,  people  were  always  ready  to  look  up 
to  you ;  and,  if  the  truth  were  known,  she  dare  say  that  some  others 
the  cook}  mendott  who  did  possew  property  had  obtained  it  In  not  a 
VOL.  nr.  28 
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better  manner,  if  to  good.  She  could  not,  therefore,  eee  any  verjf 
great  harm— and  especially  as  Woodruff  had  ofiered  it  himself — io 
taking  the  property  on  those  conditions ;  although  she  should  certainly 
have  liked  it  all  the  better,  had  there  been  any  choice,  if  the  transaction 
could  have  been  managed  with  a  greater  show  of  equity* 

The  doctor  felt  quite  pleased  with  the  business-like  turn  of  mind 
which  his  lady  had  developed ;  and,  as  nothing  less  than  drawing  up 
a  paper  to  the  efiect  explained  would  satisfy  him,  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  its  accomplishment* 

When  Mrs.  Rowel  returned  to  the  room  in  which  Woodruff  was 
confined,  with  the  paper  in  one  hand  which  her  husband  had  written, 
and  a  small  lamp  in  the  other,  followed  cloeely  by  the  doctor  with  ink 
and  pen,  the  alleged  lunatic  again  rose  from  his  bed,  and  eagerly  de- 
manded the  instrument  which  was  to  seal  his  redemption.  While  the 
little  lamp  was  held  up  to  the  grating  in  the  door.  Woodruff  took  the 
paper  and  read  as  follows : — 

**  Memorandum  made  this  —  day  of ^  18 — . 

**  Whereas  I,  James  Woodruff,  widower,  formerly  of  Chaniwood,  in 

he  cou  nty  of ,  being  at  the  time  in  sound  and  composed  mind,  do 

hereby  promise  to  make  over  to  Frank. Rowel,  M.D.,  of  Nabbfield,  in 
the  said  county,  brother  of  my  late  wife  Frances,  all  and  singular  the 
lands,  houses,  barns,  and  all  oi  her  property  whatever,  comprised  in  and 
on  the  estate  known  as  the  Cham  wood  farm,  on  the  conditions  now 
specified,  viz. — that  he,  the  said  Frank  Rowel,  shall  hold  me  free  to 
come  to,  and  go  from,  his  establishment  for  the  insane  at  Nabbfield  in 
what  manner  and  whenever  I  please,  and  shall  also  hold  me  wholly 
exempt  from  molestation  from  the  date  of  this  memorandum  hencefor- 
ward. Now  this  is  to  certify  that  I,  the  said  James  Woodruff^  hereby 
solemnly  and  faithfully  pledge  myself,  without  equivocation  or  mental 
eservation  of  any  kind,  that,  on  the  conditions  named  on  the  part  of 
the  aforesaid  Frank  Rowel  being  fulfilled,  I  will  never  in  any  manner, 
by  word  or  by  deed,  either  of  myself  or  through  the  instrumentality  of 
others,  take  any  steps  whatever  to  recover  possession  of  the  said  pro- 
perty, or  of  any  portion  of  it,  either  in  my  own  name  or  in  that  of  my 
daughter,  Frances  Woodruff,  spinster." 

The  document  dropped  from  his  hands. 

**Then  she  is  living!"  exclaimed  the  father :  '<  my  daughter  is  alive !" 

Doctor  Rowel  changed  countenance,  as  though  suddenly  made  awars 
that  he  had  committed  a  slight  mistake ;  but  he  pt^t  the  best  face  he 
could  upon  it,  by  reluctantly  assuring  his  prisoner  that  she  was  jalive 
and  well. 

'« Thf^nk'tieaven  for  that !"  cried  Woodriiff:  *'  then  take  this  bond 
away-*I  will  not  sign  it  1  I  would  give  away  my  own,  were  it  a  thou- 
sand times  greater,  for  one  more  day  of  life  at  liberty,  but  I  cannot  rob 
her  of  her  mother's  dower.    Iiiet  me  rather  rol  here,  and  ir«Mt  tfaat.a 
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better  fiite  than  has  befallen  me  may  restore  her  fo  that  which  I  can 
never  enjoy.     Away  with  it ! — ^leave  me ! — ^And  yet — ** 

Woodruff  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  stood  trembling  in 
doubt  and  irresolution. 

*^  And  yet — and  yet — tell  me  where  my  daughter  is,  and  I  will  sign 
h.    Liiierate  me  now — upon  this  spot,  and  at  this  time,  and  I  will  sign 

The  doctor  demurred. 

«*  Then  to-morrow ! — as  soon  as  possible — ^before  another  night  f  * 

Still  the  doctor  would  not  promise  exactly  when  he  would  liberate 
him.  At  length  certain  conditional  terms  were  agreed  to,  and  James 
Woodruff  signed  away  all  his  own  property,  and  that  which  should 
have  been  Fanoy*s  inheritance,  together. 

Dr.  Rowel  knew  that  the  memorandum  he  held,  morally  binding 
npon  Woodruff  to  leave  him  in  undisputed  possession  of  Cham  wood, 
was  aseless,  except  between  himself  and  that  unfortunate  man.  He 
p«t  it  safely  away  in  his  escrntoire  for  that  night,  and  on  the  morrow 
looked  it  carefully  over  again,  and  still  felt  distrustful  and  in  doubt.  As 
Woodruff  had  given  the  promise  under  compulsion,  would  he  not  con- 
sider it  no  crime  to  disregard  it  the  instant  he  felt  himself  secure 
beyond  the  walls  1  At  all  events,  he  would  keep  on  the  safe  side,  and 
detain  him  for  the  present,  or  until  he  could  obtain  more  full  satisfaction. 

With  this  reflection,  he  gave  orders  that  Woodruff  was  that  day  only 
to  be  removed  into  Ids  apcustomed  yard ;  and  mounting  his  horse,  rode 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  farm  at  Whinmoor,  as  he  felt  desirous  of  see- 
ing  Fanny  again. 

CHAFTBRZVin. 

▲  coUoqoy  between  Mn.  Clink  mnd  Mite  Sowenfoft.  in  which  the  latterj 
lelf  a  moft  able  tactitian,  and  givea  a  ftriking  illoatration  of  the  ^' 
tweentalking  and  doing. 

Before  Dr.  Rowel  had  ridden  two  miles  on  his  journey,  another 
visiter  had  arrived  at  Miss  Sowersofl's,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Clink. 
Astonished  at  the  account  she  had  received  through  Abel  of  the  illness 
of  her  SOU)  and  vexed  at  the  stay  which  Fanny  made  with  the  boy,  she 
resolved  to  walk  over  and  inquire  into  the  afiair  in  person. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  first  interview  with  her,  the  amiable  Miss 
Maria  had  done  to  the  utmost  of  her  power  to  qualify  the  evil  impres- 
sions which  she  feared  some  mischievous  tale-tellers  might  have  raised 
in  her  mind  with  respect  to  the  treatment  that  Colin  had  received. 
Without  having  actually  witnessed  it,  she  said  it  was  impossible  that  any 
mother  could  credit  the  trouble  taken  with  him,  in  order  to  render  him  fit 
for  his  situation,  and  to  instruct  him  in  those  experiences  of  society  which 
would  enable  him  to  go  out  into  the  world  without  being  misled  by  that 
great  fallacy*  socommon  amongst  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  that  they  are 
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born  for  nothing  but  enjoyment,  and  that  ereiybody  they  meet  with  ai<p 
their  friends.  To  root  out  this  fotal  error  at  the  very  commeiKe- 
ment  had  been  her  principal  endeavour ;  and  though  she,  of  course,  ex- 
pected  nothing  less  than  that  the  boy  himself  would  look  upon  her 
somewhat  harshly — ^for  it  was  natural  to  juvenile  minds  to  be  easily 
offended, — ^yet  she  had  persevered  in  her  course  conscientiously,  and 
with  the  full  assurance  that,  whatever  the  lad  might  think  or  say  now,  he 
would  thank  her  in  after  years ;  and  also,  that  either  his  own  mother,  or 
any  other  person  of  ripe  experience,  would  see  good  reason  to  thank  her 
also,  for  adopting  a  method  of  discipline  so  eminently  calculated  to  im- 
press upon  his  mind  that  truest  of  all  truths,  that  the  world  was  a  hard 
place,  and  life  a  difficult  journey  to  struggle  through. 

*<  The  sooner  young  people  are  made  acquainted  with  that  fact," 
continued  Miss  Sowersoft,  <*  the  better  it  is  for  themselves." 

•*  You  are  right  there,  Miss  Sowersoft,"  replied  Mrs.  Clink ;  •*  for  I 
am  sufe  if  we  were  but  taught  at  first  what  the.worid  really  u,  we 
should  never  go  into  it,  as  many  of  us  do,  only  to  be  imposed  upon, 
deceived,  and  ruined,  through  the  false  confidence  in  which  we  have 
been  bred  of  everybody's  good  meaning,  and  uprightness,  and  integrity* 
It  is  precisely  the  line  of  conduct  I  have  myself  pursued  in  bringing  Co- 
lin up  from  the  cradle.  I  have  impressed  upon  him  above  all  things  to 
tell  the  truth  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  speak,  and  to  pay  no  regard 
whatever  to  consequences,  be  they  good  or  evil." 

^*  Tea,  Mrs.  Clink,"  replied  Miss  Sowersof^,  slightly  reddening,  and 
peeping  at  the  ends  of  her  finger-nails,  '*  yes, — that  is  very  good  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  then  I  think  it  might  be  carried  too  fiir.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  discriminate  a  little  between  truth  and  downright 
impudence,  as  well  as  to  keep  their  mouths  shut  about  anything  they 
may  happen  to  overhear,  whenever  their  masters  or  mistresses  are  talk, 
iag  in  the  confidentiality  of  privacy." 

Mrs.  Clink  confessed  herself  ignorant  of  what  Miss  Sowersofl  alluded 
to,  but  observed,  that  if  she  intended  the  remark  to  apply  to  Colin,  she 
was  confident  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  so  mean  a  thing  as  to  listetf 
to  the  private  conversation  of  any  two  persons  in  the  world. 

'*  It  is  natural  you  should  have  a  good  opinion  of  him,"  replied  Miss 
Maria ;  "  but  should  you  believe  your  oyes  if  you  had  caught  him  at  it  ? 
—oracular  demonstration,  as  my  brother  Ted  very  properly  calls  it  t" 

«« I  sjiould  believe  my  eyes,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Clink. 

**  Then  we  did  catch  him  at  it,  and  Mr.  Palethorpe  was  much  ex. 
cited,  of  course — ^for  he  is  very  passionate  indeed  when  he  is  once  got 
up — and  he  took  him  in  his  rage  and  dipped  him  in  the  horse-trough. 
Not  that  I  justify  his  passion,  or  say  that  I  admire  his  revenge — no- 
thing  of  the  sort ;  but  I  must  say,  that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  mean 
and  contemptible  than  another,  or  that  deserves  to  be  more  severely 
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punished  Id  ehildreo,  it  is  that  of  listening  behind  hedges  and  doors,  to 
know  the  very  thing  that  people  wish  to  keep  particularly  secret*" 

Colin's  mother  was  about  to  reply,  had  not  the  sudden  entrance  of 
Dr.  Rowel  prevented  her,  and  left  Miss  Sowersoft's  philippic  against 
listeners  and  listening  in  all  its  force  and  weight  upon  her  mind. 

Anxious  to  see  the  boy,  Mrs.  Clink  followed  the  doctor  up  stairs* 
and  found  Fanny  sitting  by  his  bed-side,  with  a  cup  of  lukewarm  tea 
in  her  hand,  waiting  until  he  should  wake.  Having  examined  his  pa- 
tient, the  doctor  addressed  Fanny  to  the  effect  that  he  wished  to  have 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  her  down  stairs.  Miss  Sowersoft, 
on  being  made  aware  of  the  doctor's  wish,  ushered  him  and  Fanny 
into  an  inner  parlour,  assuring  them  that  they  would  be  perfectly  re* 
tired  there,  as  no  one  could  approach  the  door  without  her  own 
knowledge. 

"  There  is  something  vastly  curious  in  this,"  said  Miss  Maria  to 
herself,  as  she  carefully  closed  the  door.  *<  What  can  the  doctor  want 
with  such  an  impudent  minx  t" 

And  so  she  remained,  pursuing  her  dark  cogitations  through  all  the 
labyrinths  of  scandal,  until  Mrs.  Clink  had  bidden  our  hero  good-b'ye, 
and  crept  down  stairs.  On  turning  the  corner  of  the  wall,  the  hrst 
object  she  beheld  was  Miss  Sowersofl,  with  her  ear  close  to  the  key- 
hole of  the  inner  parlour  door — apparently  so  deeply  intent  on  what 
was  going  forward  within,  as  to  have  almost  closed  her  senses  to  any 
thing  without,  for  she  did  not  perceive  Mrs.  Clink's  approach  until  she 
stood  within  a  yard  or  two  of  her. 

"  Ay,  bless  me  \ — are  you  here  1"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  drew  her- 
self up.     "  Why,  you,  see,  ma'am,  there  is  no  rule  without  an  excep- 
tion ;  and,  notwithstanding  what  I  was  saying  when  Dr.  Rowel  came 
in,  yet,  Mrs.  Clink,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  aware  how  soon  it 
might  be  needful  for  me  to  break  my  own  rule.     You  know  that  ser- 
vant of  yours  is  a  very  likely  person,  Mrs.  Clink,  for  any  gentlenian 
to  joke  with  ;  and,  though  1  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  any  thing— *I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  do  so,  indeed ;  but  still,  doctor  though  he  is— 
in  fact,  to  tell  you  the  truth" — and  Miss  Sowersoft  drew  her  auditor  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  room,  and  spoke  in  a  whisper — **  it  is  highly 
fortunate  I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  listen  at  the  door ;  for  I  heard 
the  doctor  very  emphatically  impress  on  your  servant  the  necessity  of 
not  letting  even  you  yourself  know  any  thing  about  it,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  promised  her  something — pre- 
sents, for  aught  we  know — and  said  he  would  do  something  for  her. 
Now,  Mrs.  Clink,  what  could  he  mean  by  that? — 1  have  my  saspi- 
cions ;  and  if  I  were  in  your  p/oce,  I  should  insist,  positively  insist^  on 
knowing  all  about  it,  or  she  should  not  live  another  day  in  my  house." 
Mrs.  Clink  stood  amazed  and  confounded.    She  would  have  pledged 
her  word  that,  if  needful,  Fanny  would  have  resisted  any  offered  in- 
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Milt  to  the  de«tth  $  bat  «hi&  itn^w  not  what  to  think  after  what  she  liad 
just  heard. 

«*  I  will  insist  on  knowing  it !"  she  exclaimed.  ^  The  girl  is  young 
and  simple,  and  may  be  e&sily  imposed  upon  by  — " 

**  Hush  I  hush  !**  interposed  Miss  Sowersoftt  ^  they  are  coming 
out?" 

As  they  came  out.  Miss  Maria  looked  thunder  at  Fanny,  and  bade 
the  doctor  good  morning  with  a  peculiar  stiltiness  of  expression,  which 
implied,  in  her  own  opinion;  a  great  deal  more  than  anybody  else  could 
possibly  have  made  of  it. 

"  Have  her  dowh  stairs  directly  ?"  continued  the  lady  of  the  estab- 
lishment, (for  Fanny  had  gone  up  stairs,)  as  soon  as  Mr.  Rowel  had 
passed  out  of  hearing.  '^  A  nasty  huzzy! — If  she  did  not  answer  me 
every  thing  straight  forwards,  I  should  know  what  to  think  of  it,  and 
what  to  do  as  well,  that  I  should !  But  you  can  do  as  yoii  like,  Mrs. 
Clink." 

Ck)lin's  mother  called  Fanny  down  stairs  again,  and  took  her,  follow- 
ed by  Miss  Maria,  into  the  same  room  in  which  she  had  so  recently 
held  her  colloquy  with  her  uncle  the  doctor. 

CHAPTER  XIZ. 

Displayii  Mist  8owerfoft's  chtncter  in  a  degree  of  perfection  unparalleled  on  any 
previous  ezhibitioii. — Fanny's  obstinacy  incites  Mrs.  Clink  to  turn  her  adrift  up- 
on the  world. 

Having  entered  the  room.  Miss  Sowersoft  first  peeped  out  to  see 
that  no  listeners  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  cautiously  closed 
the  door— all  the  blood  in  her  veins  mustering  up  in  red  rebellion 
against  poor  Fanny,  as  she  stared  at  that  young  woman  through  two 
dilated  eyes,  with  something  of  the  expression  of  a  hand.grenade  with 
a  newly  .lit  fusee. 

<<  Take  a  chair,  Mrs.  Clink,"  said  Miss  Maria,  in  a  tone  which  de- 
noted more  than  her  ordinary  attention  to  etiquette,  as  she  still  kept 
her  eyes  on  Fanny,  in  order  to  make  her  feel  her  own  insignificance  the 
more  keenly  by  the  contrast ;  '•  do  be  seated  ;"  and  she  drew  up  ano- 
ther chair  for  herself,  while  Fanny  was  left  standing,  as  best  became 
a  servant — and  a  culprit.  ••  Now,  I  am  quite  ready  to  begin.  Have 
it  out  of  her  at  once— I  would  not  stand  on  ceremony  with  anybody 
like  her !" 

*•  What  is  it,  Fanny,"  asked  Mrs.  Clink,  "  that  the  doctor  has  been 
talking  to  you  about  ?" 

**  I  cannot  answer  that,"  replied  Fanny  :  «  I  have  promised  to  tell 
nobody,  and  I  must  keep  my  word." 

"There! — that's  sufficient!"  cried  Miss  Maria,  "that  is  plenty! 
You  see  what  it  is.    She  has  pramitedf  and  will  not  explain  it.    I 
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IcQ^if  befoifif  as  well  as  if  I  had  head,  bow  it  would  all  be.  She  hai 
compromised  herself,  just  as  such  a  young  face-proud  huzzy  was  sure 
to  do.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me,  Mrs.  Clink,  how  you  have  contrived  to 
keep  her  respectable  so  long*" 

'*  I  did  not, intend  to  talk  ioyowi  Miss  Sowersoft«"  replied  Fanny; 
**  but  i  will  tell  you  that  I  have  aluhiys  been  too  respectable  for  what 
you  seem  to  think«" 

**  Answer  roe,  Fanny,"  interposed. Mrs.  Clink.  **  I  am  sure  you 
will  answer  me." 

••  I  cannot,  ma'am,*'  said  Fanny. 

"^  You  positively  will  not,  do  you  mean  to  say  V^ 

*<  Indeed!  cannot,  because  I  have  promised  I  would  not;  but  it  is 
nothing  of  the  least  harm." 

**  Oh,  no  !*'  exclaimed  Miss  Sowfsrsoft,  '<  not  the  least  harm ! — to  bo 
sure  not  J— oh,  no  I     She  is  very  innocent,  no,  doubu" 

**  If  I  discharge  you  from  your  service  unless  you  do  tell  me,  what 
then  7"  asked  her  mistress. 

^*  I  cannot  help  it  if  you  do/'  said  Fanny,  as  she  burst  into  tears  at 
the  bare  mention  of  quitting  thsit  place  which  had  been  as  a  home  to 
her  nearly  all  her  life. 

**  Then  I  positively  insist  either  that  you  do  tell  me  all  about  it,  or 
stay  with  me  no  longer  than  until  you  can  suit  yourself  elsewhere.  I 
do  not  wish  to  part  with  you, — far  from  it.  You  have  been  with  me 
almost  all  your  life,  and  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  day  when  you  turn* 
ed  your  back  upon  my  door  for  the  last  time ;  but  I  cannot  have  this 
silence  and  secrecy  about  such  an  affair  as  the  present  I  have  known 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  ruin  and  misery  that  may  en- 
sue,  to  allow  of  it  in  any  young  woman  under  my  care.  I  cannot 
have  it,  Fanny,  and  will  not  have  it;  so  you  must  make  your  choice." 

Fanny  cried  bitterly,  and  with  some  difficulty  made  herself  under, 
stood  amidst  so  many  sobs  and  sighs,  as  she  protested  that  she  dared 
not  tell  more  than  she  had  told;  that,  on  her  solemn  word,  it  was  not 
about  anything  that  could  in  the  least  injure  her. 

**  Well,  I  must  say  I  give  her  credit  for  what  she  says/'  remarked 
Mrs.  Clink,  in  an  under  tone,  to  Miss  Maria. 

"  Give  her  a  birch  rod !"  exclaimed  the  latter  lady.  "  I  wonder 
how  you  can  allow  yourself  to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon  !  It  is  all 
her  artfulness,  and  nothing  else.  She  is  as  cuuning  as  Satan,  and  as 
deep  as  the  day  is  long,  she  is  I  Ask  her  what  made  the  doctor  say 
he  would  do  something  for  her, — ^let  her  unriddle  that,  if  she  can." 

Mrs.  Clink  accordingly  continued  the  examination  much  in  the 
manner  already  described,  and  with  about  the  same  suecess.  Fanny 
resisted  all  inquiry  as  strenuoi^sly  as  at  first,  until  at  length  Mrs  Clink 
gave  her  a  formal  warning  to  seek  out  for  another  situation,  and  to 
leave  her  present  place  as  soon  as  she  had  found  one.    Fduny  replied. 
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that  Bh«  would  go  beggingf  rather  than  betray  the  trast  reposed  in  hery 
as  she  believed  that  Providence  would  never  let  her  starve  for  having 
done  what  was  right* 

**  What  a  wicked  wretch  she  is!"  Miss  Sowersoft  exclaimed,  when 
she  heard  poor  Fanny's  expression  of  trust  in  a  more  just  power  than 
that  which  now  condemned  her ;  ^  I  am  sure  her  horrible  wickedness 
turns  roe  white  to  hear  it/' 

This  female  tribunal  having  dissolved  itself,  much  as  some  other  po* 
pular  tribunals  do,  simply  because  nothing  further  remained  to  engage 
its  attention,  Miss  Fanny  was  dismissed  up  stairs  again,  and  the  other 
two  ladies  remained  below  to  discuss  in  private  the  question  of  Coiin's 
removal  home,  until  such  time  as  his  recovery  might  admit  of  his  re* 
turn  to  the  labours  of  the  farm. 

It  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  state,  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations, 
and  in  conclusion  of  this  last  chapter  of  our  first  book,  that  within 
eight.and-forty  hours  afterwards  our  hero,  being  somewhat  recover- 
ed, was  laid  on  a  bed  placed  in  a  cart,  and  carried  home ;  that  Fanny 
attended  him  there  during  some  brief  space  of  time  afterwards,  until 
she  procured  another  situation,  and  lefl  Mrs.  Clink's  service  at  once 
and  for  ever ;  and  that  these  changes,  together  with  some  others  of 
very  superior  importance,  which  I  shall  proceed  immediately  to  re- 
late, brought  about  such  a  "  new  combination  of  parties"  amongst 
the  personages,  great  and  small,  who  have  figured  in  our  pages,  as 
cannot  fail,  when  explained,  to  throw  great  light  upon  the  yet  dark 
and  abstruse  points  of  this  veritable  history. 


THOSE  DUSTMEN'S  BELLS. 

Au^The  BeUs  of  St,  PeUnburg. 

Thobi  dofltmen*!  bells,  those  diutmeii*s  bells, 
No  more  their  pealing  music  swells ; 
The  Peelers  now  pass  all  their  time 
In  striving  to  prevent  such  chime. 

How  oft,  as  I  have  lain  in  bed. 
Those  morning  bells  have  split  my  head ; 
How  oft  I've  wish'd  the  wretch  were  honf 
Who  spake  with  such  a  brazen  tongue ! 

Joy,  joy  I — the  New  Police  Act*s  past, 
80  no  more  dust-beUs  will  be  cast ; 
No  more  shall  dustmen  cry  ••  Dust  OP* 
So  high  the  bell**the  cry  so  low. 

But  when  the  present  Lord  Mayor^s  gone, 
Oh,  will  those  dust-bells  then  ring  on? 
No;  every  Beak  the  law  compels 
To  confiscate  those  dustmen's  bells. 


S4th  Septe,  1839. 
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EPOCH   THE -THIRD. — 1724. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

BOW  JACK  8HBPPAU)  WAS  AOADf  CAPTUJISP. 

Jack  Sheppard,  aAer  whistling  to  Blueskio,  hurried  down  a  short 
thoroughfare  leading  from  Wych  Street  to  the  back  of  Saint  Clement's 
Church,  where  he  found  Thames  Darrell,  who  advanced  to  meet  him. 

**  I  was  just  going,"  said  Thames.  ^  When  I  parted  from  you  at 
Mr.  Kneebone's  door,  you  begged  me  to  await  your  return  here,  at* 
suring  me  you  would  not  detain  me  five  minutes.  Instead  of  which, 
more  than  half  on  hour  has  elapsed." 

"  You  won't  complain  of  the  delay  when  I  tell  you  what  I've  done," 
answered  Jack.  ^  I've  obtained  two  packets,  containing  letters  from 
Sir  Rowland  Trenchard,  which  I've  no  doubt  wUl  establish  your  title 
to  the  estates.  Take  them,  and  may  they  prove  as  serviceable  to  you 
as  I  desire." 

"  Jack,"  replied  Thames,  greatly  moved,  **  I  wish  I  could  devise 
any  means  of  brightening  your  own  dark  prospects." 

"  That's  impossible,"  replied  Jack.     **  I  am  utterly  lost." 

"  Not  utterly,"  rejoined  the  other. 

"  Utterly,"  reiterated  Jack,  gloomily, — "  as  regards  all  I  hold  dear. 
Listen  to  me,  Thames.  I'm  about  to  leave  this  country  for  ever. 
Having  ascertained  that  a  vessel  sails  for  France  from  the  river  at 
daybreak  tomorrow  rooming,  I  have  secured  a  passage  in  her,  and 
have  already  had  the  few  effects  I  possess  conveyed  on  board.  Blue- 
skin  goes  with  me.    The  faithful  fellow  will  never  leave  me." 

"  Never,  while  I've  breath  in  my  body,  captain,"  rejoined  Blueskin, 
who  bad  joined  them.  '<  England  or  France,  London  or  Paris,  it's  all 
one  to  me,  so  I've  you  to  command  me." 

*'  Stand  out  of  earshotg"  rejoined  his  leader.  "  I'll  call  you  when 
you're  wanted." 

And  Blueskin  withdrew. 

"  I  cannot  but  approve  the  course  you  are  about  to  take,  Jack,"  said 
Thames,  "though  on  some  accounts  I  regret  it.  In  after  years  you 
can  return  to  your  own  country — to  your  friends." 

^*  Never,"  replied  Sheppard  bitterly.    "  My  friends  need  not  fear  my 
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return.  They  shall  hear  of  roe  no  more.  Under  another  name— not 
my  own  hateful  one — I  will  strive  to  distinguithmyself  in  some  foreign 
service,  and  win  myself  a  reputation,  or  perish  honourably.  But  I 
will  never — never  return.^ 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  combat  your  resolution,  Jack*"  returned 
Thames,  after  a  pause.  ''  But  I  dread  the  eflect  your  departure  may 
have  upon  your  poor  mother.  Her  life  hangs  upon  a  thread,  and  this 
may  snap  it." 

"  I  wish  you  hadn't  mentioned  her,"  said  Jack,  in  a  broken  voice, 
while  his  whole  frame  shook  with  emotion.  ^^  What  I  do  is  for  the 
best,  and  I  can  only  hope  she  may  have  strength  to  bear  the  separation. 
Tou  must  say  farewell  to  her,  for  I  cannot.  I  don't  ask  you  to  supply 
my  place — for  that  is,  perhaps,  impossible.     But,  be  like  a  son  to  her." 

'*  Do  not  doubt  roe,"  replied  Thames,  warmly  pressing  his  hand. 

"  And  now,  Fve  one  further  request,"  faltered  Jack ;  ^^  though  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  make  it.  It  is  to  set  me  right  with  Winifred. 
Do  not  let  her  think  worse  of  me  than  I  deserve— or  even  so  ill  Tell 
her,  that  more  than  once,  when  about  to  commit  some  desperate  ofience, 
I  have  been  restrained  by  her  gentle  image.  If  hopeless  love  for  her 
made  me  a  robber,  it  has  also  saved  me  many  a  crime.  Will  you  tell 
her  that?" 

"  I  will,"  replied  Thames,  earnestly. 

**  Enough,"  said  Jack,  recovering  his  composure.  **  And  now,  to , 
your  own  concerns.  Biueskiii,  who  has  been  on  the  watch  all  night, 
has  'logged  Sir  Rowland  Trenchard  to  Jonathan  Wild's  house ;  and, 
from  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  he  wfis  admitted  by  the  thief- 
taker's  confidential  servant,  Abraham  Mendez,  and  not  by  the  regular 
porter,  there  is  liule  doubt  but  they  are  alone,  and  probably  making 
some  arrangements  prior  to  our  uncle's  departure  from  England." 

'^  U  he  U'sving  England  ?"  demanded  Thames,  in  astonishment. 

"  He  sails  tomorrow  morning  in  the  very  vessel  by  which  I  start," 
replied  Jack.  '^  Now,  if,  as  I  suspect — from  the  documents  just  placed 
in  your  possession —Sir  Rowland  meditates  doing  you  justice  after  his 
departure,  it  is  |>ossible  his  intentions  may  be  frustrated  by  the  machi* 
nations  of  Wild,  whose  interest  is  obviously  to  prevent  such  an  occur- 
rence, unless  we  can  surprise  them  together,  and,  by  proving  to  Sir 
Rowland  that  we  possess  the  power  of  compelling  a  restitution  of  your 
rights,  force  the  other  treacherous  villain  into  compliance.  Jonathan, 
in  all  probability,  knows  nothing  of  these  packets;  and  their  production 
may  serve  to  intimidate  him.     Will  you  venture  ?" 

**  It  is  a  hazardous  experiment,"  said  Thames,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection ;  ''but  I  will  make  it.  You  must  not,  however,  accompany 
me.  Jack.     The  risk  I  run  is  nothing  to  yours." 

•*  I  care  for  no  risk,  provided  I  can  serve  you,"  rejoined  Shep- 
pard.      **  Besides^  you'll  not  be  able  to   get  in  without  me.      It 
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won't'do  to  koock  at  the  door;  and  Jonathan  Wild's  hiMise  is  not 
quite  so  easy  of  entrance  as  Mr.  Wood's." 

"  I  understand,"  replied  Thames ;  <*  be  it  as  you  will.'' 

^  Then,  we'll  lose  no  more  time,"  returned  Jack.  **  Come  along, 
Blueskin." 

Starting  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  direction  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  cross, 
ing  Fleet  Bridge, ''  for  oyster  tubs  renowned,"  the  trio  skirted  the  right 
bank  of  the  muddy  stream  until  they  reached  Fleet  Lane,  up  which 
they  hurried.  Turning  off  again  on  the  left,  down  Seaooal  Lane,  they 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  dark,  narrow  aUey,  into  which  they  plunged ; 
and,  at  the  farther  extremity  found  a  small  yard,  overlooked  by  the 
blank  walb  of  a  large  gloomy  habitation.  A  door  in  this  house  opened 
upon  the  yard.     Jack  tried  it,  and  found  it  locked. 

"  If  I  had  my  old  tools  with  me,  we'd  soon  master  this  obstacle," 
he  muttered.     '*  We  shall  be  obliged  to  force  it." 

**  Try  the  cellar,  captain,"  said  Blueskin,  stamping  upon  a  large 
board  in  the  ground.  "  Here's  the  door.  This  is  the  way  the  old 
thief  brings  in  all  his  heavy  plunder,  which  he  stows  in  out-of-the-way 
holes  in  his  infernal  dwelling.     I've  seen  him  often  do  it." 

While  making  these  remarks,  Blueskin  contrived,  by  means  of  a 
chisel  which  he  chanced  to  have  about  him,  to  lift  up  the  board,  and, 
introducing  his  fingers  beneath  it,  with  Jack's  assistance  speedily  open- 
ed  it  altogether,  disclosing  a  dark  hole,  into  which  he  leapt. 

'<  Follow  me,  Thames,"    cried  Jack,  dropping  into  the  chasm. 

They  were  now  in  a  sort  of  cellar,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a  door. 
It  was  fastened  inside.  But,  taking  the  chisel  from  Blueskin,  Jack 
quickly  forced  back  the  bolt. 

As  they  entered  the  room  beyond  a  fierce  growl  was  heard. 

**  Let  me  go  first,"  said  Blueskin ;  <*  the  dogs  know  me.  Soho  I 
boys."  And,  walking  up  to  the  animals,  which  were  chained  to  the 
wall,  they  instantly  recognized  him,  and  suffered  the  others  to  pass 
without  barking. 

Groping  their  way  through  one  or  two  dark  and  mouldy-smelling 
vaults,  the  party  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  which  brought  them  to  the 
hall.  As  Jack  conjectured,  no  one  was  there ;  and,  though  a  lamp 
was  burning  on  a  stand,  they  decided  upon  proceeding  without  it. 
They  then  swiftly  mounted  the  stairs,  and  stopped  before  the  audience- 
chamber.  Applying  his  ear  to  'the  keyhole,  Jack  listened,  but  could 
detect  no  sound.  He  next  cautiously  tried  the  door,  but  found  it  fas- 
tened inside. 

"I  fear  we're  too  late,"  he  whispered  to  Thames.  ** But,  well 
toon  see.  Give  me  the  chisel,  Blueskin."  And,  dexterously  applying 
the  implement,  he  forced  open  the  lock. 

They  then  entered  the  room,  which  was  perfectly  dark. 

<*This  is  strange,"  said  Jack,  under  bis  breath.    ''Sir  Rowland 
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must  be  gone.    And  yet,  I  don't  know.    The  key's  in  tiie  loek,  on  tiM 
inner  side.     Be  on  your  guard.'' 

''I  am  80,"  replied  Thames,  who  had  followed  him  closely. 

"Shall  I  fetch  the  Ifght, captain T  whispered  Blueskin. 

"Yes,"  replied  Jack.  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is."  be  whispered  to 
Thames,  as  ihey  were  left  alone,  "  but  I've  a  strange  foreboding  of 
ill.     My  heart  fails  me.     I  almost  wish  we  hadn't  come." 

As  he  said  this,  he  moved  forward  a  fow  paces,  when,  finding  his 
feet  glued  to  the  ground  by  some  adhesive  substance,  he  stooped  to 
feel  what  it  was,  but  instantly  withdrew  his  hand,  with  an  exclamation 
of  horror. 

•*  God  in  heaven  !**  he  cried,  "  the  floor  is  covered  with  Wood. 
Some  foul  murder  has  been  committed  !     The  light ! — ^the  light!" 

Astounded  at  his  cries,  Thames  sprang  towards  him.  At  this  mo- 
ment, Blueskin  appeared  with  the  lamp,  and  revealed  a  horrible  spec- 
tacle,— the  floor  deluged  with  blood, — various  articles  of  furniture  up- 
set,— papers  scattered  about, — the  murdered  man's  cloak,  trampled 
upon  and  smeared  with  gore, — his  hat,  crushed  and  similarly  stained, 
— his  sword, — the  ensanguined  cloth, — with  several  other  ghastly  evi- 
dences of  the  slaughterous  deed.  Further  on,  there  were  impressions 
of  bloody  footsteps  along  the  floor. 

•*  Sir  Rowland  is  murdered  f  cried  Jack,  as  soon  as  be  could  find  a 
tongue. 

"  It  is  plain  he  has  been  destroyed  by  his  perfidious  accomplice," 
rejoined  Thames.     "  Oh  Grod  !  how  fearfully  my  father  is  avenged !" 

"  Truo,"  replied  Jack,  sternly  ;  "  but  we  have  our  unde  to  avenge. 
What's  this  ?"  he  added,  stooping  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper  lying  at 
his  feet — it  was  Jonathan's  memorandum.  ^  This  is  the  explanation 
ofthe  bloody  deed." 

•*  Here's  a  pocket-book  foil  of  notes,  and  a  heavy  bag  of  gold,"  said 
Blueskin,  examining  the  articles  on  the  floor. 

••  The  sum  which  incited  the  villain  to  the  murder,"  replied  Jack. 
^  But  he  can't  be  &r  ofl*.  He  must  be  gone  to  dispose  of  the  body. 
We  shall  have  him  on  his  return." 

"  I'll  see  where  these  footsteps  lead  to,"  said  Blueskin,  holding  the 
light  to  the  floor.     •*  Here  are  more  papers,  captain/' 

"Give  them  to  me,"  replied  Jack.  "Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  "a  let- 
ter, beginning  'dearest  Aliva,'  —  that's  your  mother's  name, 
Thames." 

"Let  me  seek,"  cried  Thames,  snatching  it  from  him.  •*Ittf 
addressed  to  my  mother,"  he  added,  as  his  eye  glanced  rapidly  over 
it,  *'  and  by  my  father.  At  length,  T  shall  ascertain  my  name.  Briag 
the  light  this  way— quick !     I  cannot  decipher  the  signature." 

Jack  was  about  td  comply  with  the  request,  when  an  unlooked-for 
interruption  occurred.    Having  traced  the  footsteps  tor  the  wail,  and 
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peroemng  no  outlet,  Blueekin  elevated  the  lamp^apdcitscoyeied  marks 
of  bloody  fingers  on  the  boards. 

**  He  must  have  gone  this  way,"  muttered  Blueskin.  "  Fve  often 
heard  of  a  secret  door  in  this  room^  though  I  never  saw  it.  It  most  be 
somewhere  hereabouts.  Ah !"  he  exclaimed,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  a 
fimall  knob  in  the  wall,  "*  there's  the  spring !" 

He  touched  it,  and  the  door  flew  open. 

The  next  moment  he  was  felled  to  the  ground  by  Jonathan  Wild, 
who  sprang  into  the  room,  followed  by  Abraham,  bearing  the  link.  A 
single  glance  served  to  show  the  thieftaker  how  matters  stood.  From  the 
slight  sounds  that  had  reached  him  in  his  place  of  confinement,  he  was 
aware  that  some  persons  had  found  their  way  to  the  scene  of  slaughter, 
and  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  anxiety  awaited  the  result  of  their 
investigation,  prepared  for  the  worst.  Hearing  the  spring  touched,  he 
dashed  through  on  the  instant,  and  struck  down  the  person  who  pre- 
sented himself,  with  his  bludgeon.  On  beholding  the  intruders,  his 
fears  changed  to  exultation,  and  he  uttered  a  roar  of  satisfisiction  as  he 
glared  at  them,  which  could  only  be  likened  to  the  cry  of  some  savage 
denizen  of  the  plains. 

On  his  appearance,  Jack  levelled  a  pistol  at  his  head.  But  his  hand 
was  withheld  by  Thames. 

"Don't  fire,"  cried  the  latter.  "  It  is  important  not  to  slay  him. 
He  shall  expiate  his  offences  on  the  gibbet.  You  are  my  prisoner, 
murderer." 

"  Your  prisoner !"  echoed  Jonathan,  derisively.  "  You  mistake, — 
you  are  mine.     And  so  is  your  companion, — the  convict^  Sheppard." 

^  Waste  not  another  word  with  him,  Thames,"  cried  Jack.  '<  Upon 
him !" 

"  Yield,  villain,  or  die!"  shouted  Thames,  drawing  his  sword,  and 
springing  towards  him. 

"  There's  my  answer !"  rejoined  Wild,  hurling  the  bludgeop  at  him, 
with  such  fatal  effect,  that,  striking  him  on  the  head,  it  brought  him  m- 
stantly  to  the  ground. 

"  Ah !  traitor !"  cried  Jack,  pulling  the  Uigger  of  his  pistol. 

Anticipating  this,  Wild  avoided  the  shot  by  suddenly  ducking  his 
head.  He  had  a  narrow  escape,  however ;  for,  passing  within  an  inch 
ct  him,  the  bullet  buried  itself  deeply  in  the  wall. 

Before  he  could  fire  a  second  shot,  Jack  had  to  defend  himself  from 
the  thieflaker,  who,  with  his  drawn  hanger,  furiously  assaulted  him. 
Eluding  the  blow.  Jack  plucked  his  sword  from  the  scabbard,  and  a 
desperate  conflict  began. 

•«  Pick  up  that  blade.  Nab,"  vociferated  Wild,  finding  himself  hotly 
pressed,  "  and  stab  him.     I  won't  give  him  a  chance." 

"  Cowardly  villain !"  cried  Jack,  as  the  Jew,  obeying  the  orders  of 
his  principal,  snatched  up  the  weapon  of  the  murdered  man,  and  as- 
sailed him.    '<  But  rjl  yet  disappoint  you."  ,y 
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And  springing  backwards,  he  darted  suddenly  through  ^  door. 

*•  After  him,"  cried  Wild ;  "  he  mustn't  escape.  Dead  or  aliTe^Pll 
have  him.     Bring  the  link." 

And,  followed  by  Abraham,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Just  as  Jack  got  half  way  down  the  stairs,  and  Wild  and  the  Jew 
reached  the  upper  landing,  the  street-door  was  opened  by  Langley  and 
Ireton,  the  latter  of  whom  carried  a  lantern. 

*'  Stop  him !"  shouted  Jonathan  from  the  stair-head,  '*  stop  him ! 
It's  Jack  Sheppard !" 

'^  Give  way,"  cried  Jack,  fiercely.  *^  111  cut  down  him  who  opposes 
me. 

The  head  turnkey,  in  all  probability,  would  have  given  way.  But, 
being  pushed  forward  by  his  subordinate  officer,  he  was  Compelled  to 
make  a  stand. 

"You'd  better  surrender  quietly,  Jack,"  he  cried;  ** you've  no 
chance." 

Instead  of  regarding  him,  Jack  glanced  over  the  iron  bannisters,  and 
measured  the  distance.  But  the  fall  was  too  great,  and  he  abandoned 
the  attempt. 

"  We  have  him !"  cried  Jonathan,  hunting  down  the  steps.  **  He 
can't  escape." 

As  this  was  said.  Jack  turned  with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  and 
shortening  his  sword,  prepared  to  plunge  it  into  the  thieftaker's  heart 
Before  he  could  make  the  thrust,  however,  he  was  seized  behind  by 
Ireton,  who  flung  himself  upon  him. 

"  Caught !"  shouted  the  head-turnkey.  •*  I  give  you  joy  of  the  cap- 
ture, Mr.  Wild,"  he  added,  as  Jonathan  came  up,  and  assisted  him  to 
secure  and  disarm  the  prisoner.  "  I  was  coming  to  give  you  intelli* 
gence  of  a  comical  trick  played  by  this  rascal,  when  I  find  him  here — 
the  last  place,  I  own,  where  I  should  have  expected  to  find  him." 

"You've  arrived  in  the  very  nick  of  time,"  rejoined  Jonathan; 
"  and  I'll  take  care  your  services  are  not  overlooked." 

"  Mr.  Ireton,"  cried  Jack,  in  accents  of  the  most  urgent  entreaty, 
"  before  you  take  me  hence,  I  implore  you — if  you  would  further  the 
ends  of  justice — search  this  house.  One  of  the  most  barbarous  mur- 
ders ever  committed  has  just  been  perpetrated  by  the  monster  Wild. 
You  will  find  proofs  of  the  bloody  deed  in  hisVoom.  But  go  thither  at  ^ 
once,  I  beseech  you,  before  he  has  time  to  remove  them." 

"  Mr.  Ireton  is  welcome  to  search  every  room  in  my  house  if  he 
pleases,"  said  Jonathan,  in  a  tone  of  bravado.  ^'  As  soon  as  we've 
conveyed  you  to  Newgate,  I'll  accompany  him. 

**Mr.  Ireton  will  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  the  head-tumkey. 
"  Bless  your  soul  I  d'ye  think  I'm  to  be  gammoned  by  such  nonsense* 
Not  I.  I'm  not  quite  such  a  green-horn  as  Shotbolt,  Jack,  whatever 
you  may  think." 

"For  mercy's  sake  go  up  stairs,"  implored  Sheppard.     <*I  hava 
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not  told  yoa  hal£  There's  a  man  dying — Captain  Darrell.  Take 
me  with  you.  Place  a  pistol  at  my  ear,  and  shoot  me,  if  I've  told  yoa 
frlse." 

*'  And  what  good  would  that  do  ?"  replied  Ireton,  sarcastically. 
**  To  shoot  you  would  be  to  lose  the  reward.  You  act  your  part 
capitally,  but  it  won't  do." 

"  Won't  you  go  V*  cried  Jack,  passionately.  <*  Mr.  Langley,  I  ap« 
peal  to  you.  Murder,  I  say,  has  been  done.  Another  murder  will 
be  committed  if  you  don't  prevent  it.  The  blood  wiU  rest  on  your 
head.     Do  you  hear  me,  sir  1     Won't  you  stir  ?" 

"  Not  a  step,"  replied  Langley,  gruffly. 

'*  Off  with  him  to  Newgate  !"  cried  Jonathan.  ^  Ireton,  as  you 
captured  him,  the  reward  is  yours.  Dut  I  request  that  a  third  may  be 
given  to  Langley." 

^^  It  shall  be,  sir,"  replied  Ireton,  bowing.  ^*  Now  come  along, 
Jack." 

^  Miscreants  !"  cried  Sheppard,  almost  driven  frantic  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  emotions;  "  you  'real!  in  league  with  him." 

"Away  with  him!"  cried  Jonathan.  "I'll  see  him  fettered  myself. 
Remain  at  the  door.  Nab,"  he  added,  loitering  for  a  moment  behind 
the  others, "  and  let  no  one  in,  or  out." 

Jack,  meanwhile,  was  carried  to  Newgate.  Austin  could  scarcely 
credit  his  senses  when  he  beheld  him.  Shotbolt,  who  had  in  some 
degree  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  previous  mortification,  was 
thrown  into  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  and  could  not  sufficiently  exult  over 
the  prisoner.  Mrs.  Spurling  had  rctijced  for  the  night.  Jackap- 
pealed  to  the  new  auditors,  and  again  detailed  his  story,  but  with  no 
better  success  than  h^etofore.  His  statement  was  treated  with  deri- 
sion. Having  seen  him  heavily  ironed,  and  placed  m  the  Condemned 
Hold,  Jonathan  recrossed  the  street. 

He  found  Abraham  on  guard  as  he  had  left  him. 

"  Has  any  one  been  here  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No  von,"  replied  the  Jew. 

"  That's  well,"  replied  Wild,  entering  the  house,  and  fastening  the 
door.  **  And  now  to  dispose  of  our  dead.  Why,  Nab,  you  shake  as 
if  you'd  got  an  ague  ?"  he  added,  turning  to  the  Jew,  whose  teeth 
chattered  audibly. 

"  I  haven't  quite  recovered  the  fright  I  got  in  the  Veil-Hole,"  replied 
Abraham. 

On  returning  to  the  audience-chamber,  Jonathan  found  the  inani- 
mate body  of  Thames  Darrell  lying  where  he  had  lefi  it ;  but,  on  ex- 
amining it,  he  remarked  that  the  pockets  were  turned  inside  out,  and 
had  evidently  been  rifled.  Startled  by  this  circumstance,  he  looked 
around,  and  perceived  that  the  trap  door, — which  has  been  mentioned 
as  communicating  with  a  secret  staircase* — was  open.  He,  next,  dis- 
covered that  Blueskin  was  gone  ;  and,  pursuing  bis  scrutiny,  found 
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tlMil  he  bad  eanied  ojBT  all  the  bank-notes,  gold,  and'lettera,^ — iociud*^ 
ing  what  Jonathan  himself  was  not  aware  oC, — ^the  two  packets  which 
he  bad  abstracted  from  the  person  of  Thames.  Uttering  a  terrible 
imprecation,  Jonathan  saalcbed  up  the  link,  and  hastily  descended  the 
stairs,  leaving  the  Jew  behind  him*  After  a  careful  search  below,  he 
could  detect  no  trace  of  Blueskin.  But,  finding  the  eellar  door  open,, 
concluded  he  had  got  out  that  waj. 

Returning  to  the  audience-chamber  in  a  hy-no-meens  envtahle  stale 
of  mind,  he  commanded  the  Jew  to  throw  the  body  of  Thames  into  the 
Well  Hole. 

''  You  musht  do  dat  shob  yoorshel^  Mishter  Vild,"  rejoined  Abra- 
ham, shaking  his  head.  **  No  pripe  shall  indashe  me  to  enter  dat 
horrid  plashe  again." 

'•Fool!"  cried  Wild,  taking  up  the  body,  «*  what  are  yea  afraid  of? 
After  all,"  he  added,  pausing,  '*  he  may  he  of  more  use  to  me  ahve 
than  dead." 

Adhering  to  this  change  of  plan,  he  ordered  Abraham  te  follow 
him,  and,  descending  the  secret  stairs  once  more,  carried  the  wounded 
man  into  the  lower  part  of  the  premises  ;  unlocking  seferal  dooia,  he 
came  to  a  dark  vault,  that  would  have  rivalled  the  gloomiest  cell  itt 
Newgate,  into  which  he  thrust  Thames,  and  fastened  the  door. 

**  Go  to  the  pump,  Nab,"  he  said,  when  this  was  done,  "  and  get  a 
pail  of  water.  We  must  wash  out  those  stains  upstairs,  and  horn  the 
cloth*  Blood,  they  say,  won't  come  out.  But  I  never  found  any 
truth  in  the  saying.  When  Tve  had  an  hour's  rest  I'll  be  after  Blue- 
skin." 

CHAPTER    XV. 
HOW   BLUXIKIlf  UNDERWENT  THE   PEINE   FORTE   ET  DURE. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known,  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
prints  on  the  following  day,  that  Jack  Sheppard  had  broken  out  of 
prison,  and  had  been  again  captured  during  the  night,  fresh  curiosity 
was  excited,  and  larger  crowds  than  ever  flocked  to  Newgate,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  admission  to  his  cell ;  but  by  the  governor's  express 
commands.  Wild  having  privately  counselled  the  step,  ne  one  wae 
allowed  to  see  him.  A  question  next  arose  whether  the  prisoner 
could  be  executed  under  the  existing  warrant, — some  inclining  to  one 
opinion,  some  to  another.  To  settle  the  point,  the  governor  started  lo 
Windsor,  delegating  his  trust  in  the  interim  to  Wild,  who  took  advan* 
tage  of  his  brief  rule  to  adopt  the  harshest  measures  towards  the  pri- 
soner. He  had  him  removed  from  the  Condemned  Hold,  stripped  of 
hid  fine  apparel,  clothed  in  the  most  sordid  rags,  loaded  with  additional 
fetters,  and  thrust  into  the  Stone  Hold,  —  already  described 
as  the  most  noisome  cell  in  the  whole  prison.  Here,  without 
a  glimpse  of  daylight ;  visited  by  no  one  except  Austin  at 
stated  intervals,  who  neither  answered  a  question  nor  addreeeed 
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a  word  tobiin;  M  upon  the  wont  diet^  ii(orall)r  mouldy  bread 
and  ditch-water ;  surrounded  by  sCone  walls ;  with  a  flagged  floor  for 
his  pillow,  and  without  so  much  as  a  blanket  to  protect  him  from  the 
death-Iike  cold  that  pierced  his  frames — Jagk's  stout  heart  w^  subdued,  * 
and  he  fell  into  the  deepest  dejection,  ardently  longmg  for  tlie  time 
when  even  a  violcDl  death  should  terminate  his  sufieriogs.  But  it  was 
not  so  ordered.  Mr.  Pitt  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  the  war- 
rant  was  delayed,  and,  on  taking  the  opinion  of  two  eminent  lawyers  of 
the  day,  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Raby,  it  was  decided 
that  it  must  be  proved  in  a  regular  and  judicial  manner  that  Shoppard 
was  the  identical  person  who  had  been  convicted  and  had  escaped,  be* 
fore  a  fresh  order  could  be  made  for  his  execution ;  and  that  the  mat- 
ter must,  therefore,  stand  over  until  the  next  sessions,  to  be  held  at  the 
Old  Bailey  in  October,  when  it  could  bo  brought  before  the  court.  ^ 

The  uofortimate  prisoner,  meanwhile,  who  was  not  informed  of  the 
respite,  languished  in  his  horrible  dungeon,  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
three  weeks,  became  so  seriously  indisposed  that  it  was  feared  he  could 
not  long  survive.  He  refused  his  food, — and  even  when  better  pro- 
visions were  oflered  him,  rejected  them.  As  his  death  was  by  no  means 
what  Jonathan  desired,  he  resolved  to  remove  him  to  a  more  airy  ward, 
and  aflbrd  him  such  slight  comforts  as  might  tend  to  his  restoration,  or 
at  least  keep  him  alive  until  the  period  of  execution.  With  this  view, 
Jack  was  carried — for  he  was  no  longer  able  to  move  without  assist- 
ance— to  a  ward  called  the  Castle,  situated  over  the  gateway  on  the 
western  side,  in  what  was  considered  the  strongest  part  of  the  gaol.  It 
had  stone  walls  of  immense  thickness,  a  small  double-grated,  onglazed 
window,  a  fireplace  without  a  grate,  and  a  barrack-bed  divided  into  two 
compartments.  It  was  about  twelve  feet  high,  nine  wide,  and  fourteen 
long ;  and  was  defended  by  a  door  six  inches  thick.  As  Jack  appeared 
to  be  sinking  fast,  his  fetters  were  removed,  his  own  clothes  were  re- 
turned to  him,  and  he  was  allowed  a  mattress  and  a  scanty  supply  of 
bed-linen.  Mrs.  Spurting  attended  him  as  nurse,  and,  under  her  care, 
he  speedily  revived.  As  soon  as  he  became  convalescent,  and  all  fears 
of  his  premature  dissolution  were  at  an  end,  Wild  recommenced  his 
rigorous  treatment.  The  bedding  was  removed ;  Mrs.  Spurling  was 
DO  longer  allowed  to  visit  him ;  he  was  again  loaded  with  irons ;  fast- 
ened by  an  enormous  horse-padlock  to  a  staple  in  the  floor ;  and  only 
allowed  to  take  repose  in  a  chair.  A  single  blanket  constituted  his  sole 
covering  at  night.  In  spite  of  all  this,  he  grew  daily  better  and  stronger, 
and  his  spirits  revived.  Hitherto,  no  visiters  had  been  allo^ired  to  see 
him.  As  the  time  when  his  identity  had  to  be  proved  approached,  this 
rigoiir  was,  in  a  trifling  degree,  relaxed,  and  a  few  persons  were  occa- 
sionally admitted  to  the  ward,  but  only  in  the  presence  of  Austin.  From 
none  of  these  could  Jack  ascertain  what  had  become  of  Thames,  or 
learn  any  particulars  concerning  the  family  at  Dollis  Hill,^or  of  his 
mother.  Austin,  who  had  been  evidently  schooled  by  Wild,  main- 
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tained  a  profoond  sflanee  on  thia  head*  In  this  way  more  than  a  month 
passed  over.  October  arrived ;  and  in  another  week  the  court  would 
be  sitting  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

One  night,  about  this  time,  just  as  Austin  was  about  to  lock  the  great 
gate,  Jonathan  Wild  and  his  two  janizaries  entered  the  Lodge  with  a 
prisoner  bound  hand  and  foot  It  was  Blueskin*  On  the  cords  being 
removed,  he  made  a  desperate  spring  at  Wild,  bore  him  to  the  ground, 
clutched  at  his  throat,  and  would,  infallibly,  have  strangled  him,  if  the 
keepers  had  not  all  thrown  themselves  upon  him,  and  by  main  force 
torn  him  off.  His  struggles  were  so  violent,  that,  being  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous strength,  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  master  him,  and 
it  required  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the  four  partners  to  put  him  into 
irons.  It  appeared  from  what  he  said  that  he  had  been  captured  when 
i^eep, — that  his  liquor  had  been  drugged, — otherwise,  he  would  never 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  alive.  Wild,  be  asserted,  had  robbed  him 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  till  it  was  restored  he  would  never  plead. 

**  We'll  see  that,"  replied  Jonathan.  ^  Take  him  to  the  Bilbowes. 
Put  him  in  the  stocks,  and  there  let  him  sleep  off  his  drunken  fit. 
Whether  he  pleads  or  not,  he  shall  swbg  with  his  confederate,  Jack 
Sheppard." 

At  this  allusion  to  his  leader,  a  shudder  passed  through  Blueskin's 
athletic  frame. 

«  Where  is  he  ?"  he  cried.  '*  Let  me  see  him.  Let  me  have  a 
word  with  him,  and  you  may  take  all  the  money." 

Jonathan  made  no  answer,  but  motioned  the  partners  to  take  him 

away. 

As  soon  as  Blueskin  was  removed,  Wild  intimated  his  intention  of 
visiting  the  Castle.  He  was  accompanied  by  Ireton  and  Austin. 
The  massive  door  was  unk)cked,  and  they  entered  the  cell.  What 
was  their  surprise  to  find  it  vacant,  and  the  prisoner  gone !  Jonathan 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  He  looked  fiercely  and  inquiringly 
from  one  to  the  other  of  his  companions  :  but,  though  both  of  them 
were  excessively  frightened,  neither  appeared  guilty.  Before  a  word 
could  be  said,  however,  a  slight  noise  was  heard  in  the  chimney,  and 
Jack  with  his  irons  on  descended  from  it.  Without  betraying  the 
slightest  confusion,  or  making  a  single  remark,  he  quietly  resumed  his 
seat. 

*•  Amazement !"  cried  Wild.  *«  How  has  he  unfiaistened  his  padlock  t 
Austin,  it  must  be  owing  to  your  negligence." 

*'  My  negligence,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  the  turnkey,  trembling  in  every 
joint.  ^'  I  assure  you,  sir,  when  I  left  him  an  hour  ago,  it  was  locked. 
I  tried  it  myself,  sir.  I'm  as  much  astonished  as  you.  But  I  can't 
account  for  it !" 

M  At  all  eventiy  you  shall  answer  for  it,**  thundered  Wild,  with  a 
bitter  imprecation. 
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**  He's  innooent)''  laid  Jack,  rising.  **  I  opened  the  padlock  with 
this  crooked  nail,  which  I  found  in  the  floor.  If  you  had  arrived  tea 
minutes  later,  or  if  there  hadn't  been  an  iron  bar  in  the  chimney,  that 
hindered  my  progress,  I  should  have  been  beyond  your  reach."  ' 

••  You  talk  boldly,"  replied  Wild.  **  Go  to  the  Iron  Hold,  Austin, 
and  tell  two  of  the  partners  to  bring  another  padlock  of  the  largest  size, 
and  the  heaviest  handcuff  they  can  find.  We'll  try  whether  he'll  get 
loose  again." 

Sheppard  said  nothing,  but  a  disdainful  smile  curled  his  lips. 

Austin  departed,  and  presently  afterwards  returned  with  the  two 
subordinate  officers,  each  of  whom  wore  a  leathern  apron  round  his 
waist,  and  carried  a  large  hammer.  As  soon  as  the  manacles  were 
slipped  over  the  prisoner's  wrists,  and  the  new  padlock  secured  to  the 
staple,  they  withdrew. 

^  Leave  me  alone  with  him  a  moment,"  said  Jonathan.  And  the 
gaolers  also  retired. 

«  Jack,"  said  Wild,  with  a  glance  of  malignant  triumph,  **  I  will  now 
tell  you  what  I  have  done.  All  my  plans  have  succeeded.  Before  a 
month  has  elapsed,  your  mother  will  be  mine.  The  Trenchard  estates 
will  likewise  be  mine,  for  Sir  Rowland  is  no  more,  and  the  youth, 
Thames,  will  never  again  see  daylight.  Blueskin,  who  had  evaded  me 
with  the  papers  and  the  money,  is  a  prisoner  here,  and  will  perish  on 
the  same  gallows  as  yourself.  My  vengeance  is  completely  grati- 
fied." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  but  darting  a  malevolent  look  at  the 
prisoner,  he  quilted  the  cell,  the  door  of  which  was  instantly  doubly, 
locked  and  bolted. 

"  I've  not  quite  done  yet,"  said  Jonathan,  as  he  joined  the  turnkeys. 
**  I  should  like  to  see  whether  Blueskin  is  a  little  more  composed.  I've 
a  question  to  ask  him.    Give  me  the  keys  and  the  light.    I'll  go  alone." 

So  saying,  he  descended  a  short  spiral  staircase,  and,  entering  a  long 
stone  gallery,  from  which  several  other  passages  branched,  took  one 
of  them,  and  after  various  turnings — for  he  was  familiar  with  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  prison — arrived  at  the  cell  of  which  he  was  in  search. 
Selecting  a  key  from  the  heavy  bunch  committed  to  him  by  Austin,  he 
threw  open  the  door,  and  beheld  Blueskin  seated  at  the  back  of  the 
small  chamber,  handcufied,  and  with  his  feet  confined  in  a  heavy  pair 
of  stocks.  He  was  asleep  when  Jonathan  entered,  and  growled  at  be- 
ing disturbed.  But,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  who  it  was,  he  roused 
himself,  and  glared  fiercely  at  the  intruder  from  under  his  bent  brows. 

"  What  do  you  want?"  he  asked,  in  a  grufif  voice. 

"  I  want  to  know  what  you've  done  with  the  rest  of  the  notes — with 
the  gold — and  the  papers  you  took  away  from  my  room  ?"  rejoined 
WUd. 

**  Then  you'll  never  know  more  than  this,"  retorted  Blueskin,  with 
a  grin  of  satisCetction ;— *'  they're  in  a  place  of  safety,  where  you'll 
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neref  fidd  'em*  boi  whdre  somebody  else  will,  and    that  before 
long." 

"  Hear  me,  Blueskin,"  said  JonathaD,  restraining  his  choler.  **  tf 
you'll  tell  me  where  to  look  for  the  ^ings  I've  just  mentioDed»  and  I 
do  find  them,  I'll  set  you  firee.  And  you  shall  have  a  share  of  the  gold 
for  yourself." 

"*  ril  tell  you  what  III  do,"  rejoined  the  other.  **  Set  Captain  ^lep. 
pard  free,  and  when  I  hear  he's  safe, — ^not  before, — I'll  put  the  money 
and  papers  into  your  possession,  and  some  other  matters,  too,  that  you 
know  nothing  about." 

*•  Impracticable  dolt!"  exclaimed  Jonathan,  furiously.  **Do  you 
think  I'd  part  with  the  sweetest  morsel  of  revenge  on  these  terms  ? 
No !     But  I'll  have  the  secret  out  of  you  by  other  means." 

So  saying,  he  violently  shut  and  locked  the  door. 

About  ten  days  after  this  interview,  Blueskin,  having  been  indicted 
by  Wild  for  several  robberies,  and  true  bills  having  been  found  against 
him,  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  to  be  arraigned  ;  when 
he  declared  that  he  would  not  plead  to  the  indictment,  unless  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  taken  from  him  by  Jonathan  Wild,  was  first 
restored  to  him.  This  sum,  claimed  by  Wild  under  the  statute  4th 
and  5th  of  William  and  Mary,  entitled  "  An  act  far  encouraging  the 
apprefiending  of  Highwaymen^^^  was  granted  to  him  by  the  court. 

As  Blueskin  still  continued  obstinate,  the  judgment  appointed  to  be 
executed  upon  such  prisoners  as  stood  mute,  was  then  read.  It  was  as 
follows,  and,  when  uttered,  produced  a  strong  efiect  upon  all  who  heard 
it,  except  the  prisoner,  who  in  no  respect  altered  his  sullen  and  dog- 
ged demeanour. 

<*  Prisoner  at  the  bar,"  thus  ran  the  sentence,  **  you  shall  be  taken 
to  the  prison  from  whence  you  came,  and  put  into  a  mean  room,  stop- 
ped from  the  light ;  and  shall  there  be  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  with-  • 
out  any  litter,  straw,  or  other  covering,  and  without  any  garment. 
You  shall  lie  upon  your  back  ;  your  head  shall  be  covered  ;  and  your 
feet  shall  be  bare.  One  of  your  arms  shall  be  drawn  to  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  the  other  arm  to  the  other  side ;  and  your  legs  shall  be  • 
served  in  the  like  manner.  Then,  there  shall  be  laid  upon  your  body 
as  much  iron  or  stone  as  you  can  bear,  and  more.  And  the  first  day, 
you  shall  have  three  morsels  of  barley  bread,  without  any  drink ;  and 
the  second  day,  you  shall  be  allowed  to  drink  as  much  as  you  can,  at 
three  times,  of  the  water  that  is  next  to  the  prison-door,  except  running- 
water,  without  any  bread.     And  this  shall  be  your  diet  till  you  die." 

*•  Prisoner  at  the  bar,"  continued  the  clerk  of  the  court,  •*  he  against 
whom  this  judgment  is  given,  folfeits  his  goods  to  the  king." 

An  awful  silence  prevailed  throughout  the  court  Every  eye  was 
directed  towards  the  prisoner.  But,  as  he  made  no  answer,  he  was 
removed. 

Before  the  full  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  ha  was  taken 
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into  a  small  room  adjoiniag  the  court.  H«re  Hamly  the  eieeu- 
tioner,  who  was  in  atteodance,  was  coflUDanded  by  Wild  to  tie  his 
thumbs  together,  which  he  did  with  vhipeofd  so  tightly  that  the  string 
cut  to  the  bone.  B«t,  as  this  produced  no-  effinst,  and  did  ikH  even 
elicit  a  groan,  the  prisoner  was  carried  back  to  Newgate. 

The  Press  Boom,  to  which  Blaeskin  was  conveyed  on  his  arrival 
at  the  gaol,  was  a  small  square  chamber,  walled  and  paved  with  stone. 
In  each  comer  stood  a  stout  square  post  reaching  t^the  ceiling.  To 
these  a  heavy  wooden  apparatus  was  attached,  which  could  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure  by  pulleys.  In  the  floor  were  set  four  ring- 
bolts, about  nine  feet  apart  When  the  prmiaef  was  brought  into  this 
room,  he  was  again  questioned ;  but,  continuing  contumacious,  pre- 
parations were  made  for  inflicting  the  torture.  His  great  personal 
strength  being  so  well  known,  it  was  deemed  prudent  by  Marvel  to 
have  all  the  four  partners,  together  with  Caliban,  in  attendance.  The 
prisoner,  however,  submitted  more  quietly  than  was  anticipated.  He 
allowed  his  irons  and  clothes  to  be  taken  ofl"  without  resistance.  But 
just  as  they  were  about  to  place  him  on  the  ground,  he  burst  from  their 
hold,  and  made  a  desperate  spring  at  Jonathan,  who  was  standing  with 
his  arms  folded  near  the  door  watching  the  scene.  The  attempt  was 
unsuccessful.  He  was  instantly  overpowered,  and  stretched  upon  the 
ground.  The  four  men  fell  upon  him,  holding  his  arms  and  legs,  while 
Caliban  forced  back  his  head.  In  this  state,  he  contrived  to  get  the 
poor  black's  hand  into  his  mouth,  and  nearly  bit  off"  one  of  his  fingers 
before  the  suflerer  could  be  rescued.  Meanwhile,  the  executioner  had 
attached  strong  cords  to  his  ankles  and  wrists,  and  fastened  them  tight- 
ly to  the  iron  rings.  This  done,  he  unloosed  the  pulley,  and  the  pon- 
derous  machine,  which  resembled  a  trough,  slowly  descended  upon  the 
prisoner's  breast.  Marvel,  then,  took  two  iron  weights,  each  of  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  placed  them  in  the  press.  As  this  seemed  insuf. 
ficient,  after  a  lapse  of  five  minutes,  he  added  another  hundred  weight. 
The  prisoner  breathed  with  difficulty.  Still,  his  robust  frame  enabled 
him  to  bold  out.  Afler  he  had  endured  this  torture  for  an  hour,  at  a 
sign  from  Wild  another  hundred  weight  was  added.  In  a  few  minutes, 
an  appalling  change  was  perceptible.  The  veins  in  his  throat  and 
forehead  swelled  and  blackened  :  his  eyes  protruded  from  their  sock- 
ets, and  stared  wildly  ;  a  thick  damp  gathered  on  his  brow ;  and  blood 
gushed  from  his  mouth,  nostrils,  and  ears. 

*♦  Water  !"  he  gasped. 

The  executioner  shook  his  head. 

**Do  you  submit?"  interrogated  Wild. 

Blueskin  answered  by  dashing  his  head  violently  against  the  flagged 
floor*     His  eflbrts  at  self-destruction  were,  however,  prevented. 

**  Try  fifty  pounds  more,"  said  Jonathan. 
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''Stop!'*  groaned  Blneskin. 

**  Will  you  plead  T  demanded  Wild,  harshly. 

'*  I  will,''  answered  the  prisoner* 

**  Release  him,''  said  Jonathan.  ''  We  have  cared  his  obetinaej, 
you  perceive,"  he  added  to  Marvel. 

"  I  win  live,"  cried  Blueskin,  with  a  look  of  the  deadliest  hatred  at 
Wild,  "  to  be  revenged  on  you." 

And,  as  the  weights  were  removed,  he  fieunUd. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
HOW  JAOK  8HIPPAEI>*B  POETEAIT  WAS  PAlirm>. 

Earlt  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  15th  of  October,  1724, 
the  door  of  the  Castle  was  opened  by  Austin,  who,  with  a  look  of 
unusual  importance,  announced  to  the  prisoner  that  four  gentlemen 
were  shortly  coming  up  with  the  governor  to  see  him, — **  four  such 
gentlemen,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  meant  to  impress  his  auditor  with  a 
due  sense  of  the  honour  intended  him,  **as  you  don't  meet  every 
day.'' 

«« Is  Mr.  Wood  among  them  ?"  asked  Jack,  eagerly. 

•*  Mr.  Wood  ! — no,"  replied  the  turnkey.  **  Do  you  think  Fd  take 
the  trouble  to  announce  him?  These  are  persons  of  consequence,  I 
tell  you." 

"  Who  are  they  t"  inquired  Sheppard. 

'*  Why,  first,'*  rejoined  Austin,  **  there's  Sir  James  Thomhill,  his- 
torical painter  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  greatest  artist  of  the  day. 
Those  grand  designs-  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  are  his  work.  So  is 
the  roof  of  the  state.room  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  occupied  by 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  So  is  the  chapel  of  All 
Souls  at  Oxford,  and  the  great  hall  at  Blenheim,  and  I  don't  know  bow 
many  halls  and  chapels  besides.  He's  now  engaged  on  the  hall  at 
Greenwich  Hospital." 

**  I  *ve  heard  of  him,"  replied  Jack,  impatiently*  '«  Who  are  the 
others?" 

"  Let  me  see.  There's  a  friend  of  Sir  James's — a  young  man,  an 
engraver  of  masquerade  tickets  and  caricatures,  —  his  name,  I  be- 
lieve, is  Hogarth.  Then,  there's  Mr.  Gay,  the  Poet,  who  wrote  the 
'*  Captives,"  which  was  lately  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  and  was  so  much 
admired  by  the  Princess  of  Wales.  And,  lastly,  there's  Mr.  Figg, 
the  noted  prize-fighter,  from  the  New  Amphitheatre  in  Marvlebone 
Fields." 

**  Figg 's  an  old  friend  of  mine,"  rejoined  Jack,  "  he  was  my  in- 
structor in  the  small  sword  and  back  sword  exercise.  I  'm  glad  he's 
come  to  see  me." 

**  You  don't  inquire  what  brings  Sir  James  Thomhill  here  t"  said 
Austin. 

"  Curiosity,  I  suppose,'*  returned  Jack,  carelessly. 

**No  such  thing,"  rejoined  the  gaoler;  "he's  coming  on  bu- 
siness." 

"  On  what  business,  in  the  name  of  wonder  ?"  said  Sheppard. 

**  To  paint  your  portrait,"  answered  the  gaoler. 

**  My  portrait »"  echoed  Jack; 
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**  By  desire  of  his  Majesty/*  said  the  gaoler,  consequentially. 
*'He  has  heard  of  your  wonderful  escapes,  and  wishes  to  see  what 
you're  like.  There's  a  feather  in  your  cap  1  No  housebreaker  was 
ever  so  highly  honoured  before," 

**  And  have  my  escapes  really  made  so  much  noise  as  to  reach  the 
ear  of  royalty  ?"  mused  Jack.  **I  have  done  nothing — nothing  to 
what  I  coi^  do— to  what  I  wUl  do  1" 

*•  You've  done  quite  enough,"  rejoined  Austin  ;  "  more  than  you'll 
ever  do  again." 

be  taken  thus,  in  these  disgrac 
Jack,  •*  to  be  held  up  as  a  sight  for  ever !" 

"  Why,  how  else  would  you  be  taken  ?"  exclaimed  the  gaoler, 
with  a  coarse  laugh.  **  It's  very  well  Mr.  Wild  allowed  you  to  have 
your  fine  clothes  again,  or  you  might  have  been  taken  in  a  still  more 
disgraceful  garb.  For  my  part,  I  think  those  shackles  extremely  be- 
coming.    But,  here  they  are." 

Voices  being  heard  at  the  door,  Austin  flew  to  open  it,  and  admitted 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  governor,  a  tall  pompous  personage,  who,  in  his  turn, 
ushered  in  tour  other  individuals.  The  first  of  these,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed as  Mr.  Gay,  was  a  stout,  good-looking,  good-humoured  man, 
about  thirty-six,  with  a  dark  complexion,  au  oval  face,  fine  black  eyes, 
full  of  fire  and  sensibility,  and  twinkling  with  roguish  humour— ^n 
expression  fully  borne  out  by  the  mouth,  which  had  a  very  shrewd 
and  sarcastic  curl.  The  poet's  appearance  altofifether  was  highly 
prepossessing.  With  a  strong  tendency'tosatire,  but  without  a  par- 
ticle of  malice  or  ill-nature  in  its  display.  Gay,  by  his  strokes  of 
pleasantry,  whether  in  his  writings  or  conversation,  never  lost  a  friend. 
On  the  contrary,  be  was  a  universal  favourite,  and  numbered  amongst 
his  intimate  acquaintances  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  time, — Pope, 
SwiO,  Arbutlinot,  and  "  all  the  better  brothers."  His  demeanour  was 
polished ;  his  manners  singularly  afiable  and  genile ;  and  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  generosity  of  his  temper.  In  worldly  matters 
Gray  was  not  fortunate.  Possessed,  at  one  time,  of  a  share  in  the 
South  Sea  stock,  he  conceived  himself  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
But, on  the  bursting  of  that  bubble,  his  hopes  vanished  with  it. 
Neither  did  his  interest, —  which  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable, — 
nor  his  general  popularity,  procure  him  the  preferment  he  desired. 
A  constant  attendant  at  court,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  every 
one  promoted  but  himself,  and  thus  bewails  his  iil-luck  ; 

Places,  I  found,  were  daily  given  awaj. 
And  yet  no  friendly  grazette  mentioned  Gay. 

The  prodigious  success  of  the  **  Begfi^ars'  Opera,"  which  was  produced 
about  four  years  after  the  date  of  this  history,  rewarded  him  for  all 
his  previous  disappointments,  though  it  did  not  fully  justify  the  well- 
known  epigram,  alluding  to  himself  and  the  manager,  and  "  make 
Gay  rich,  and  Rich  gay."  At  the  time  of  his  present  introduction, 
his  play  of*'  The  Captives,"  had  just  been  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  he  was  meditating  his  *'  Fables,"  which  were  published  two  years 
afterwards. 

Behind  the  poet  came  Sir  James  Thornhill.  The  eminent  painter 
had  handsome  expressive  features,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  good 
deal  of  dignity  in  his  manner.    His  age  was  not  far  from  fifly.    He 
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was  aeeomptnied  by  a  yoang  smn  of  about  seyeD-and-lwenty,  who 
carried  his  easel,  set  it  in  ks  place,  laid  the  canTass  upon  it,  opened  the 
paint  box,  took  ont  tbe  brushes  and  palette,  and,  in  short,  paid  him  the 
most  assidaous  attention.  This  young  man,  whose  features,  tbougii 
rather  plain  and  coarse,  bore  the  strongest  impress  of  genius,  and 
who  had  a  dark  grey,  penetrating  eye,  so  quick  in  its  glances  that 
it  seemed  to  survey  twenty  objects  at  once,  and  yet  only  to  fasten  upon 
one,  bore  the  honoured  name  of  William  Hogarth.  Why  he  paid  so 
much  attention  to  Sir  James  Thornhill  may  be  explained  anon. 

The  rear  of  the  party  was  brought  up  by  a  large  powerfully-built 
man,  with  a  blu0*,  honest,  but  ragged  countenance,  slashed  with  many 
a  cut  and  scar,  and  stamped  with  that  surly,  sturdy,  bulUdog.like  look, 
which  an  Englishman  always  delights  to  contemplate,  because  he 
conceives  it  to  be  the  characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  This  for- 
midable  person,  who  was  no  other  than  the  renowned  Figg,  the  **  Atlas 
of  the  sword,"  as  he  is  termed  by  Captain  Gkidfrey,  had  removed  his 
hat  and  *<  skull  covering,"  and  was  wiping  the  heat  from  his  he-patch- 
ed and  close  shaven-pate.  His  shirt  also  was  unbuttoned,  and  dis- 
closed  a  neck  like  that  of  an  ox,  and  a  chest  which  might  have  served 
as  a  model  for  a  Hercules.  He  had  a  flattish,  perhaps,  it  should 
be  called,  a  fattened  nose,  and  a  brown,  leathern-looking  hide,  that 
seemed  as  if  it  had  not  unfrequently  undergone  the  process  of  tanning* 
Under  his  arm  he  carried  a  thick,  knotted  crab-stick.  The  above 
description  of 

the  irreat  Fiffgr,  by  the  prixcfif  hting  iwaiM 

Sole  monarch  acknowledg'd  of  Mary'bone  phuna — 

may  sound  somewhat  tame  by  the  side  of  the  glowing  account  given 
of  him  by  his  gallant  biographer,  who  asserts  that  "  there  was  a 
majesty  shone  in  his  countenance,  and  blazed  in  his  actions,  beyond 
all  lever  saw;"  but  it  may  possibly  convey  a  more  accurate  notion 
of  his  personal  appearance.  James  Figg  was  the  most  perfect  master 
of  self  defence  of  his  day.  Seconded  by  his  strength  and  temper, 
his  skill  rendered  him  invincible,  and  he  is  reputed  never  to  have 
lost  a  battle.  His  imperturbable  demeanour  in  the  fight  has  been 
well  portraj^ed  by  Captain  Godfrey,  who  here  condescends  to  lay 
aside  his  stilts.  *'  His  right  leg  bold  and  firm,  and  his  lefl,  which 
could  hnrdly  ever  be  disturbed,  gave  him  a  surprising  advantage,  and 
struck  his  adversary  with  despair  and  panic.  He  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  stepping  in,  in  a  parry;  knew  his  arm,  and  its  just  time  of 
moving ;  put  a  firm  faith  in  that,  and  never  let  his  opponent  escape. 
He  was  just  as  much  a  greater  master  than  any  other  I  ever  saw,  as 
he  was  a  greater  judge  of  time  and  measure."  Figg's  prowess  in  a 
combat  with  Sutton  has  been  Celebrated  by  Dr.  Byrom, — a  poet  of 
whom  his  native  town,  Manchester,  may  be  justly  proud ;  and  his 
features  and  figure  have  been  preserved  by  the  most  illustrious  of  his 
com |>an ions  on  the  present  occasion, — Hogarth* — in  the  levee  in  the 
**  Rake's  Progress,"  and  in  "Southwark  Fair." 

On  the  appearance  of  his  visitors,  Sheppard  arose, — his  gyves 
clanking  heavily  as  he  made  the  movement, — and  foldinsf  hi5  arms, 
BO  far  as  his  manacles  would  permit  him,  upon  his  breast,  steadily 
fetomed  the  glances  fixed  upon  him* 
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^  This  is  tlie  noted  housebreaker  and  prwon-breaker,  gentlemen/* 
said  Mr.  Pitt,  pointing  to  the  prisoner. 

''  Odd's  life !"  cried  Gkiy  in  astonishment ;  **  is  this  slight-made  strip- 
ling Jack  Sheppard  !  Why,  I  expected  to  see  a  man  six  foot  high  at 
the  least,  and  as  broad  across  the  shoulders  as  our  friend  Figg.  This 
is  a  mere  boy.  Are  you  sure  you  haven't  mistaken  the  ward.  Mr. 
Pitt?" 

'*  There  is  no  mistake,  sir,"  rejoined  the  prisoner,  drawing  himself 
up.     **  I  am  Jack  Sheppard." 

"  Well,  I  never  was  more  surprised  in  my  life,"  said  the  poet— 
'•never!" 

**  He's  just  the  man  /  expected  to  see,"  observed  Hogarth,  who, 
having  arranged  everything  to  Thornhill's  satisfoction,  had  turned  to 
look  at  the  prisoner,  and  was  now,  with  his  chin  upon  his  wrist,  and 
his  elbow  supported  by  the  other  hand,  bending  his  keen  grey  eyes  upon 
him,  "<  just  the  man  !  Look  at  that  light,  lithe  figure, — all  muscle  and 
activity,  with  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  upon  it.  In  my  search 
after  strange  characters,  Mr.  Gray,  I've  been  in  many  odd  quarters  of 
our  city — ^have  visited  haunts  frequented  only  bv  thieves — the  Old  Mint, 
the  New  Mint,  the  worst  part  of  St.  Giles's,  and  other  places — but  I've 
nowhere  seen  any  one  who  came  up  so  completely  to  my  notion  of  a 
6r8t-rate  housebreaker  as  the  individual  before  us.  Wherever  I  saw 
him,  I  should  pick  him  out  as  a  man  designed  by  nature  to  plan  and 
accomplish  the  wonderful  escapes  he  has  effected." 

As  he  spoke,  a  smile  crossed  Sheppard's  countenance. 

"  He  understands  me,  you  perceive,"  said  Hogarth. 

•*  Well,  I  won't  dispute  your  judgment  in  such  matters,  Mr.  Hogarth," 
replied  Gay.  **  But  I  appeal  to  you,  Sir  James,  whether  it  isn't  ex- 
traordinary that  so  very  slight  a  person  should  be  such  a  desperate 
robber  as  he  is  represented — so  young,  too,  for  such  an  old  ofl^der. 
Why,  he  can  scarcely  be  twenty." 

^*  I  am  one-and-twenty,"  observed  Jack. 

•«  One-and.twenty,  ah  !"  repeated  Gay.  "  Well,  Fm  not  far  from 
the  mark." 

'•  He  is  certainly  extremely  youthful-looking  and  very  slightly  made," 
said  Tbornhill,  who  had  been  attentively  studying  Sheppard's  counte* 
nance.  *'  But  I  agree  with  Hogarth,  that  he  is  precisely  the  person  to 
do  what  he  has  done.  Like  a  thorough.bred  racer,  he  would  sustain 
twice  as  much  fatigue  as  a  person  of  heavier  mould.  Can  I  be  accent, 
modated  with  a  seat,  Mr.  Pitt  ?" 

«  Certainly,  Sir  James,  certainly,"  replied  the  governor.  «<  Get  a 
chair,  Austin." 

While  this  order  was  obeyed,  Figg,  who  had  been  standing  near  the 
door,  made  his  way  to  the  prisoner,  and  offered  him  his  huge  hand, 
which  Jack  warmly  grasped. 

«*  Well,  Jack,"  said  the  prizefighter,  m  a  rough,  but  friendly  voice, 
and  with  a  cut.and.thrust  abrupt  manner  peculiar  to  himself;  **  how 
are  you,  lad,  eh?  Sorry  to  see  you  here.  Wouldn't  take  my  advice. 
Told  you  how  it  would  be.  One  mistress  enough  to  ruin  a  man — two, 
the  devil.  Laughed  at  me,  then.  Laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  your 
mouth,  now." 

<*  You  're  not  come  here  to  insult  me,  Mr.  Figg  t"  said  Jack  peevishly. 

*•  Insult  you !  not  I ;"  returned  Figg.    «*  Heard  of  your  escapes.— 
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Bvery  body  talkiog  of  you. — ^Wished  to  aee  you. — Old  pupiL — Capital 
•wordsman.— Shortly  to  be  executed. — Come  to  take  leave. — Trifle 
uaeful  ?"  he  added,  slipping  a  few  gold  pieces  into  Jack's  hand. 

^'  Tou  are  very  kind/'  said  Jack,  returning  the  money ;  ^  but  I  don't 
require  assistance." 

*<  Too  proud,  eh  ?"  rejoined  the  prize-fighter.  *'  Won't  be  under  an 
obligation." 

"There  you  're  wrong,  Mr.  Figg,"  replied  Jack,  smiling ;  •*  for  be- 
fore I'm  taken  to  Tyburn  I  mean  to  borrow  a  shirt  for  the  occasion 
from  you." 

**  Have  it,  and  welcome,"  rejoined  Figg.  **  Always  plenty  to  spare. 
Never  bought  a  shirt  in  my  life,  Mr.  Gay,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
poet«    <^  Sold  a  good  many,  thouffh." 

"  How  do  you  manage  that,  Mr.  Figg  ?"  asked  Giay. 

*•  Thus,"  replied  the  prize-fighter.  **  Proclaim  a  public  fight.  ChaL 
lenge  accepted.  Fifty  pupils.  Day  before,  send  round  to  each  to 
borrow  a  shirt.  Fifty  sent  home.  All  superfine  Holland.  Wear  one 
on  the  stage  on  the  following  day.  Cut  to  pieces — slashed — bloodied. 
Each  of  my  scholars  thinks  it  his  own  shirt.  Offer  to  return  it  to  each 
in  private.     All  make  the  same  answer — •  d n  you,  keep  it.' " 

**  An  ingenious  device,"  laughed  Gray. 

Sir  James  Thornhill's  preparations  being  completed,  Mr.  Pitt  desired 
to  know  if  he  wanted  anything  further,  and  being  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative, he  excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  his  attendance  was  required 
in  the  court  at  the  Old  Bailey,  which  was  then  sitting,  and  withdrew. 

"Do  me  the  favour  to  seal  yourself.  Jack ? "  said  Sir  James.  "  Gen- 
tlemen, a  little  further  ofi^  if  you  please." 

Sheppard  immediately  complied  with  the  painter's  request ;  while 
Gray  and  Figg  drew  back  on  one  side,  and  Hogarth  on  the  other. 
The  latter  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  paper-case  and  peneiL 

*<  I'll  make  a  sketch,  too,"  he  said.  ^  Jack  Sheppard's  face  is  well 
worth  preserving." 

After  narrowly  examining  the  countenance  of  the  sitter,  and  mo- 
tioning him  with  his  pencil  into  a  particular  attitude.  Sir  James 
Thomhill  commenced  operations ;  and,  while  he  rapidly  transferred 
his  lineaments  to  the  canvass,  engaged  him  in  conversation,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  artfully  contrived  to  draw  him  into  a  recital  of 
his  adventures.  The  ruse  succeeded  almost  beyond  his  expectation. 
During  the  narration  Jack's  features  lighted  up,  and  an  expres- 
sion, which  would  have  been  in  vain  looked  for  in  repose,  was  in- 
stantly caught  and  depicted  by  the  skilful  artist.  All  the  party  were 
greatly  interested  by  Sheppard's  history — especially  Figg,  who  laughed 
loud  and  long  at  the  escape  from  the  Condemned  Hold.  When  Jack 
came  to  speak  of  Jonathan  Wild,  his  countenance  fell. 

<*  We  must  change  the  subject,"  remarked  Thomhill,  pausing  in  his 
task ;  *'  this  will  never  do." 

••Quite  right.  Sir  James,"  said  Austin.  "  We  never  suflTer  him  to 
mention  Mr.  Wild's  name.  He  never  appears  to  so  little  advantage  at 
when  speaking  of  him." 

«*  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  rejoined  Gay. 

Here  Hogarth  received  a  private  signal  from  Thomhill  to  attract 
Sheppard's  attention. 
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*'  And  80  you've  given  up  all  hope  of  escaping,  eh,  Jaek  t"  remarked 
Hogarth. 

*^  That's  scarcely  a  fair  question,  Mr.  Hogarth,  before  the  gaoler/' 
replied  Jack.  *'  But  I  tell  you  frankly,  and  Mr.  Austin  may  repeat  it 
if  he  pleases  to  his  master,  Jonathan  Wild — I  have  noU*^ 

"  Well  said,  Jack !"  cried  Figg.     •*  Never  give  in." 

"  Well,"  observed  Hogarth,  •*  if,  fettered  as  you  are,  you  contrive 
to  break  out  of  this  dungeon,  you'll  do  what  no  man  ever  did  before." 

A  peculiar  smile  illuminated  Jack's  features. 

**  There  it  is!"  cried  Sir  James  eagerly.  ^*  There's  the  exact  ex. 
pression  I  want  For  the  love  of  heaven,  Jack,  don't  move  ! — ^Don't 
alter  a  muscle,  if  you  can  help  it." 

And,  with  a  few  magical  touches,  he  stamped  the  fleeting  expression 
on  the  canvass. 

''  I  have  it  too !"  exclaimed  Ho^rth,  busily  pl3ring  his  pencil. 
**  Gad !  it's  a  devilish  fine  face  when  lit  up." 

^'  As  like  as  life,  sir,"  observed  Austin,  peeping  over  Thomhill's 
shoulder  at  the  portrait     '*  As  like  as  life." 

**  The  very  face,"  said  Gkiy,  advancing  to  look  at  it; — *'  with  ail  the 
escapes  written  in  it." 

"  You  flatter  me,"  smiled  Sir  James.  •*  But,  I  own,  I  think  it  is 
Kke." 

**  What  do  you  think  of  my  sketch,  Jack  ?"  scAd  Hogarth,  handing 
kim  the  drawing. 

**  It's  like  enough,  I  dare  say,"  rejoined  Sheppard.  **  But  it  wants 
something  ^e."    And  he  pointed  significantly  to  the  hand. 

"*  I  see,"  rejoined  Hogarth,  rapidly  sketching  a  file,  which  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  picture.     '<  Will  that  do  ?"  he  added,  returning  it. 

**  It's  better,"  observed  Sheppard,  meaningly.  *•  But  you've  given 
me  what  I  don't  possess." 

"  Hum  !"  said  Hogarth,  looking  fixedly  at  him.  <*  I  don't  see  how 
I  can  improve  it.'* 

**  May  I  look  at  it,  sir  1"  daid  Austin,  stepping  towards  him. 

<*  No,"  replied  Hogarth,  hastily  efliicing  the  sketch.  ^'  I'm  never 
satisfied  with  a  first  attempt." 

••  Egad,  Jack,"  said  Gray,  "you  should  write  your  adventures.  They 
would  be  quite  as  entertaining  as  the  histories  of  Guzman  D'Alfarache, 
Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  Estevanillo  Gbnzalez,  Meriton  Latroon,  or  any 
of  my  favourite  rogues, — and  for  more  instructive." 

"  You  had  better  write  them  for  me,  Mr.  Gkiy,'*  rejoined  Jack. 

•*  If  you'll  write  them,  I'll  illustrate  them,"  observed  Hogarth. 

"  An  idea  has  just  occurred  to  me,"  said  (Jay,  "  which  Jack's  nar- 
rative has  suggested.  I'll  write  an  opera,  the  scene  of  which  shall  be 
laid  altogether  in  Newgate,  and  the  principal  character  a  highwayman. 
ril  notfbrget  your  two  mistresses.  Jack." 

**  Nor  Jonathan  Wild,  I  hope,"  interposed  Sheppard. 

**  Certainly  not"  replied  Gay.  *'  PU  gibbet  the  rascal.  But  I  for- 
get,"  he  added,  glancing  at  Austin ;  **  it's  high  treason  to  speak  disre- 
spectfblly  of  Mr.  Wild  in  his  own  domain." 

'*  I  hear  nothing,  sir,"  laughed  Austin. 

'*  I  was  about  to  add,"  continued  Gray,  <'  that  my  ooera  shall  have 
no  music  except  the  good  old  ballad  tunes.  And  we'll  see  whether  it 
won't  put  the  Italian  opera  out  of  fashk)n,  with  Cutzoni,  Senako,  and 
the  *  aivine'  Farinelli  at  its  head." 
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*'  Ton'll  do  a  nattoDal  service,  then,"  said  Hogarth.  '*  The  sums 
lavished  upon  those  people  are  perfectly  disgraceful,  and  I  should  be 
enchanted  to  see  them  hooted  from  the  stage.  But  I've  an  idea  as 
well  as  you,  grounded  in  some  measure  upon  Sheppard's  story.  I'll 
take  two  apprentices,  and  depict  their  career.  One,  by  perseverance 
and  industry  shall  obtain  fortune,  credit,  and  the  highest  honours; 
while  the  other  by  an  opposite  course,  and  dissolute  habits,  shall 
eventually  arrive  at  Tyburn." 

^'  Your's  will  be  nearer  the  truth,  and  have  a  deeper  moral,  Mr. 
Hogarth,"  remarked  Jack,  dejectedly.  ^  But  if  my  career  were  truly 
exhibited,  it  roust  be  as  one  long  struggle  against  destiny  in  the  shape 
of—" 

**  Jonathan  Wild,"  interposed  Gay.  <<  I  knew  it  By  the  by,  Mr. 
Hogarth,  didnt  I  see  you  last  night  at  the  ridotto  with  Lady  Thomhitt 
and  her  pretty  daughter  ?" 

^  Me? — no,  sir,"  stammered  Hogarth,  colouring.  And  he  hazarded 
a  wink  at  the  poet  over  the  paper  on  which  he  was  sketching.  Luckily, 
Sir  James  was  so  much  engrossed  by  his  own  task,  that  both  the  remark 
and  gesture  escaped  him. 

**  Isuppose  I  was  mistaken,"  returned  Gray.  **  You've  been  quo* 
zing  my  friend  Kent,  I  perceive,  in  your  Burlington  Gate." 

"  A  capital  caricature  that,"  remarked  Thornhill,  laughing.  **  What 
does  Mr.  Kent  say  to  it  ?" 

'*  He  thinks  so  highly  of  it,  that  he  says  if  he  had  a  daughter  he 
would  give  her  to  the  artist,"  answered  Gay,  a  little  maliciously. 

**  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Sir  James. 

'^  S'deatb !"  cried  Hogarth,  aside  to  the  poet.  **  You've  ruined  my 
hopes.' 

**  Advanced  them,  rather,"  replied  Giay,  in  the  same  tone.  *•  Miss 
ThornhiU's  a  charming  girl.  /  think  a  wife  a  needless  incumbrance, 
and  mean  to  die  a  bachelor.  But,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  know 
what  I'd  do." 

**  What — what  would  you  do  f  asked  Hogarth,  eagerly. 

"  Run  away  with  her,"  replied  Gay. 

'^  Pish  1"  exclaimed  Hogarth.  But  he  afterwards  acted  upon  the 
sngftestiou. 

"  Good  b'ye,  Jack,"  said  Figg,  putting  on  his  hat.  **  Rather  in  the 
way.  Send  you  the  shirt.  Here,  turnkey.  Couple  of  guineas  to  drink 
Captain  Sheppard's  speedy  escape.  Thank  him,  not  n>e,  man.  Give 
this  felluw  the  slip,  if  you  can.  Jack.  If  not,  keep  up  your  spirits. 
Die  ffame." 

*•  Never  fear,"  replied  Jack.  "  If  I  get  free,  I'll  have  a  bout  with 
you  at  all  weapons.  If  not,  I'll  take  a  cheerful  glass  with  you  at  the 
City  of  Oxford,  on  my  way  to  Tyburn. 

**  Give  you  the  best  I  have  in  either  case,"  replied  Figp.  «•  Good- 
b'ye !"     And  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  betook  his  departure. 

Sir  James  Thornhill  then  rose. 

**  I  won't  trouble  you  further.  Jack,"  he  remarked.  «« I've  done  all 
I  can  to  the  portrait  here.     I  must  finish  it  at  home." 

•*  Permit  me  to  see  it,  Sir  James  ?"  requested  Jack.  ••  Ah  !**  he  ex. 
claimed^ms  the  painting  was  turned  towards  him.  ^  What  would  iny 
poor  mother  say  to  it  V* 

^  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  aboat  your  nother.  Jack,**  observed 
Hogarth. 
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"  What  of  her  V  exclaimed  Jack,  starting  up.     '*  Is  she  dead  ?** 
•*  No — no,"  answered  Hogarth.     "Don't  alarm  yourself.     I  saw  it 
this  morning  in  the   Daily  Journd — an  advertisementi  offering  a  re- 
ward  " 

"  A  reward !"  echoed  Jack.     **  For  what  ?" 

"  I  had  the  paper  with  me.  'Sdeath  !•  what  can  I  have  done  with  it? 
Oh  !  here  it  is,"  cried  Hogarth,  picking  it  from  the  ground.  <*  I  must 
have  dropped  it  when  I  took  out  my  portfolio.  There's  the  para- 
graph. '  Mrs,  Sheppard  left  Mr.  Wood's  house  cd  Dollis  Hill  on 
Tuesday* — that's  two  days  ago, — '  hasn't  been  heard  of  since.^  " 

"  Let  me  see,"  cried  Jack,  snatching  ihe  paper,  and  eagerly  perusing 
the  advertisement.     '*  Ah  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  anguish.     "  She 
has  fallen  into  the  villain's  hands." 
"  What  villain  ?"  cried  Hogarth. 
••  Jonathan  Wild,  I'll  be  sworn,"  said  Gay. 

'*  Right ! — right !"  cried  Jack,  striking  his  fettered  hands'against  his 
breast.     <*  She  is  in  his  power,  and  I  am  here,  chained  hand  and  foot, 
unable  to  assist  her." 
'^  I  could  make  a  fine  sketch  of  him  now,"  whispered  Hogarth  to  Gay. 
"  I  told  you  how   it  was,   Sir  James,"  said  Austin,  addressing  the 
knight,  who  was  preparing  for  his  departure,  **  he  attributes  every  mis. 
fortune  that  befalls  him  to  Mr.  Wild." 
*•  And  with  some  justice,"  replied  Thornhill,  drily. 
<*  Allow  me  to  assist  you.  Sir  James,"  said  Hogarth. 
"  Many  thanks,  sir,"  replied  Thornhill,  with  freezing  poUteneaa ; 
**  but  I  do  not  require  assistance." 

*•  I  tell  you  what,  Jack,"  said  Gay,  **  I've  several  urgent  engagements 
this  morning  ;  but  I'll  return  to-morrow,  and  hear  the  rest  of  your 
story.  And,  if  I  can  render  you  any  service  you  may  command  me." 
•*  To-morrow  will  be  too  late,"  said  Sheppard,  moodily. 
Tiie  easel  and  palette  having  been  packed  up,  and  the  canvass  care- 
fully removed  by  Austin,  the  party  took  leave  of  the  prisoner,  who  waa 
so  much  abstracted  that  he  scarcely  noticed  their  departure.  Just  as 
Hogarth  got  to  the  door,  the  turnkey  stopped  him. 

**  You  have  forgotten  your  knife,  Mr.  Hogarth,"  he  observed  signifi- 
cantly. 

^  So  I  have;"  replied  Hogarth,  glancing  at  Sheppard. 
"  I  can  do  without  it,"  replied  Jack. 
The  door  was  then  locked,  and  he  was  left  alone. 
At  three  o'clock,  on  the  same  day,  Austin  brought  up  Jack's  provi- 
sions, and,  after  carefully  examining  his  fetters,  and  finding  all  secure, 
told  him  if  he  wanted  anything  further  he  must  mention  it,  as  he  should 
not  be  able  to  return  in  the  evening,  his  presence  being  required  else- 
where.    Jack  replied  in  the  negative,  and  it  required  all  his  mastery 
over  himself  to  prevent  the  satisfaction  which  this  announcement  afford- 
ed him  from  being  remarked  by  the  gaoler. 
With  the  usual  precautions,  Austin  then  departed. 
*'  And  now,"  cried  Jack,  leaping  up,  *'  for  an  achievement,  compar- 
ed with  which  all  I  have  yet  done  shall  be  as  nothing  !" 
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THE  CHELSEA  VETERANS. 
DUMALTON'S  STORY. 

BT  THE  BXV.  O.  B.  GLEIO»  AUTHOR  OF  **  THE  SUBALTEBNf"  ETa 
CHAPTER  I* 

Showing  how  a  man  may  become  a  loldier  unawares,  and  how  Boldien  lived  m 
London  half  a  century  ago. 

Mt  name  is  Samuel  Dumaltoo*  I  am  a  native  of  Beverley,  in  York- 
shire ;  where  I  was  horn  some  time  in  the  month  of  June,  1769. — a 
memorable  year,  which  brought  into  the  world  not  myself  only,  but  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  besides.  My  parentage 
is  scarcely  more  dignified  than  my  present  position  in  society  might 
lead  the  world  to  anticipate.  I  am  the  son  of  a  labourer, — an  honest 
man, — who,  though  he  worked  hard,  was  contented  with  his  lot ;  who, 
after  having  lived  some  years  as  groom  in  the  family  of  Sir  John 
Brereton,  set  up  housekeeping  for  himself,  and  with  the  help  of  my 
mother,  added  me  to  the  list  of  mankind.  Both  father  and  mother 
were  very  worthy  persons.  They  punished  me  when  I  deserved  it ; 
gave  me  plenty  of  wholesome  food  to  eat ;  put  me  to  school  when  I 
was  old  enough  to  learn,  and  determined  to  make  a  tradesman  of  me. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  whitesmith,  and  took  to 
my  situation  very  kindly. 

I  was  bound  for  seven  years ;  six  of  which  I  completed,  with  occa- 
sional difierences  between  my  master  and  myself,  but,  on  the  whol^ 
satisfactorily  to  both  parties.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  however,  my 
master  died,  and  then  arose  the  question,  what  was  to  be  done  with 
me  ? — ^for  the  widow  seemed  disinclined  to  go  <fti  with  the  business  ; 
and  if  she  adhered  to  her  determination,  it  was  evident  that  I  could 
benefit  neither  her  nor  myself.  She  proposed  to  hand  me  over  to 
another  whitesmith  in  the  town.  I  objected  to  the  arrangement  alto- 
gether, and  the  matter  ended  in  her  offering  to  give  up  the  indentures, 
— a  proposal  to  which  I  readily  agreed.  I  took  my  release,  packed 
up  my  clothes  in  a  handkerchief,  bade  father  and  mother  farewell,  and 
set  out  on  foot  one  bright,  frosty  morning,  towards  the  end  of  1787,  for 
York. 

In  1787  work  was  much  more  abundant  in  every  department  than 
it  is  now ;  I  found  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  recommending  myself  to 
an  employer.  I  went  into  a  coachmaker's  yard,  and  for  two  mopths 
was  as  busy  as  need  be  ;  but  there  is  a  restlessness  about  youths  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  which  often  induces  them  to  change  for  the  mere 
sake  of  change,  and  still  more  frequently  hinders  them  from  knowing 
when  they  are  well  off,  I  grew  tired  of  the  coachmaker's  yard,  of 
the  coachmaker  himself,  and,  finally,  of  the  city  of  York.  My  bundle 
was  therefore  tied  up  once  more,  my  stick  grasped  in  my  huid,  and 
away  I  went,  with  a  light  heart,  and  a  purse  not  much  heavier,  to 
Manchester. 

Though  Manchester  was  not  in  1788  the  overgrown  manufactory 
that  it  is  now,  amid  its  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  it  presented  suf- 
ficient openings  for  a  young  man  like  me.  I  offered  myself  to  a 
whitesmith  the  day  after  my  arrival,  and  was  received  as  a  jour- 
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nejrman  on  my  own  terms.  It  is  probable,  too,  that,  but  for  an  acci- 
dent, I  should  have  continued  to  prosecute  my  peaceful  calling ;  in 
which  case  society  would  have  lacked  the  information  which  these 
my  memoirs  are  designed  to  communicate*  But  within  a  fortnight 
of  my  arrival  a  proposal  was  made  to  me,  which,  having  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  sum  of  ten  guineas,  I  did  not  conceive  that  I  should  be 
jiistified  in  rejecting.  A  young  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
In  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  or  caprice,  enlisted  in  the  first  Dragoon 
Guards,  which  at  that  time  occupied  the  barracks ;  and  his  friends 
having  obtained  permission  to  take  him  home  again,  by  providing  a 
substitute,  my  master,  with  whom  the  family  dealt,  opened  the  busi. 
ness  to  me. 

*•  You  are  a  strapping  fellow,  Sam,"  said  he,  •*  and  a  good  scholar. 
There's  no  saying  what  you  may  not  come  to  as  a  soldier ;  and  the 
whitesmith's  business  is,  you  very  well  know,  one  of  the  poorest  go. 
ing.  You  may  be  with  me,  or  anybody  else,  a  dozen  years  at  least, 
before  you  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  boast  that  you  are  worth  ten 
guineas." 

•*Ten  guineas!"  replied  I.  **Will  they  give  ten  guineas  for  a 
substitute  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  they  will,  and  a  capital  outfit  into  the  bargain.  Away 
with  you  to  the  barracks.  No  fear  but  you  will  be  accepted,  and  then 
come  back  to  me,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  gentleman  that's  to 
fork  out." 

Away,  accordingly,  I  went,  with  an  imagination  inflamed,  not  by 
visions  of  martial  glory,  but  of  ten  golden  guineas ;  and,  marching 
boldly  towards  the  barrack-gate,  I  propounded  my  business  to  the  cor- 

r^ral  of  the  guard.  He  desired  me  to  go  on  to  the  orderly-room,  and 
would  have  done  so  without  pausing,  had  not  a  spectacle  greeted  me 
as  soon  as  I  entered  the  square,  which  threw  a  considerable  damp 
over  my  military  ardour. 

The  regiment  was  assembled  at  a  foot-parade,  and  corporal  punish- 
ment was  going  forward.  Now  I  don't  mean  to  say,  that  in  an  army 
such  as  ours  it  is  possible  to  do  without  corporal  punishment ;  there 
are  certain  crimes  which  as  they  are  disgracefiil  in  themselves,  ought 
to  bring  upon  such  as  commit  them  a  discreditable  chastisement ;  while 
the  situations  which  require  that  discipline  should  be  administered 
promptly  and  with  effect,  cannot  fail,  particularly  in  war,  of  constant 
recurrence.  For  such  occasions  the  f  power  of  the  lash  musC  always 
be  reserved.  But,  the  less  frequently  it  is  brought  into  operation  the 
better,  not  only  because  the  practice  has  a  tendency  to  keep  good  men 
out  of  your  ranks,  but  because,  when  repeated  over  and  over  f,again, 
it  loses  its  effect.  At  all  events,  I  am  quite  certain  of  this,  that  when 
I  beheld  a  fellow-creature  stripped  and  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
the  cat,  I  never  thought  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  ofience 
which  had  brought  the  visitation  upon  him  ;  but  said  to  myself,  "Am 
I  going  to  do  a  wise  thing,  in  connecting  myself  with  a  society  of  per- 
sons  among  whom  such  usages  are  tolerated  !"  I  don't  hesitate  to 
say,  that  if  the  mere  love  of  glory  had  brought  me  thus  far,  it  would 
have  utterly  faile  1  in  carrying  me  further  ;  but  ten  guineas  had  ap- 
peared to  me  in  the  light  of  a  little  fortune,  and,  after  a  brief  contro- 
versy between  opposite  feelings,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  possess  them. 
Accordingly  I  averted  my  eyes  from  the  parade,  and  closed  my  ears 
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against  the  outcry  of  the  culprit ;  and  hastening  towards  the  orderly, 
room,  was  desired  to  wait  there  till  the  colonel  should  he  disengaged, 
and  able  to  see  me. 

The  colonel  came  as  soon  as  the  parade  was  over,  and  seemed  to 
me  to  be  in  an  exceedingly  irritable  humour.  He  asked  me  what  I 
wanted,  and  I  told  him. 

^*  You  a  substitute !''  cried  he ;  **  it's  devilish  hard  that  I  should  be 
forced  to  give  up  a  smart  fellow,  because,  forsooth !  he  has  taken  the 
rue,  and  his  friends  desire  to  buy  him  off;  but,  I'll  be  d— d  if  he  shall 
go  for  such  a  chap  as  you !" 

I  confess  that  this  reception  surprised  me,  for  I  stood  five  feet  ten 
inchos  without  my  shoes ;  and  as  may  be  guessed  from  the  build  of 
the  old  trunk  at  this  hour,  I  was,  in  other  respects,  as  likely  a  young 
fellow  as  need  be.  But  I  did  not  say  a  word  in  reply.  The  &ct,  in* 
deed,  was,  that  I  felt  relieved,  rather  than  otherwise,  because  the  colo- 
nel's manner  made  me  think  more  of  the  cat-and-nine-tails  than  of 
the  ten  guineas.  So  I  made  my  bow  and  my  scratch,  and  turned  to 
go  away. 

**  Stop  a  bit,  young  man,"  cried  the  colonel.  **  I  won't  take  you  as 
a  substitute ;  the  recruit  they  want  to  buy  off  is  worth  two  of  you ;  but 
I  don't  mind  listing  you  on  your  own  account.  What  do  you  say  1 — 
Are  you  willbg  ?" 

•*  What  bounty  will  your  honour  give  ?"  asked  I. 

^^  Oh !  the  King's  bounty,  of  course,"  was  the  answer.  *'  EUs  Ma- 
jesty gives  two  pounds  a  man,  and  that  you  shall  have,  after  your  kit, 
at  least,  has  been  supplied  out  of  it." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  said  I :  "  I'd  rather  not :"  and  so  away  I 
went  home  again.  But  matters  were  not  in  precisely  the  same  state 
there  as  when  I  went  out  in  the  morning.  My  master,'- never  suppos- 
ing that  I  would  be  rejected,  had  hired  a  new  hand,  and  either  because 
he  was  a  better  workman,  or  that  the  engagement  could  not  be  set 
aside,  he  told  me  plump  that  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do.  What 
children  of  circumstances  we  are  !  There  was  no  great  cause  in  any- 
thing that  had  happened  why  I  should  get  out  of  hunK>ur ;  I  had  but 
to  go  elsewhere,  and«  without  doubt,  jobs  enough  were  to  be  procured ; 
but  I  would  not.  The  fit  was  upon  me,  and,  having  once  crossed  a 
barrack  threshold,  I  resolved  to  become  a  soldier.  In  this  humour  I 
went,  the  very  next  day,  to  a  recruiting  party  for  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  of  which  Ensign  Howard,  now  Lord  Effingham  Howard,  was 
in  command  ;  and  offering  myself  to  them,  I  was  accepted  immediate- 
ly. I  have  always  liked  the  service ;  I  never,  indeed,  from  the  very 
outset,  had  cause  to  do  otherwise,  for  Ensign  Howard  was  exceedingly 
indulgent  to  his  people ;  and,  as  he  got  recruits  very  fast,  I  felt  myself 
as  much  at  home  among  them,  and,  mdeed,  among  the  party  in  gene- 
ral, as  I  had  done  in  the  whitesmith's  shop,  or  the  coach-maker's  yard. 
Still  I  had  a  natural  desire  to  see  the  world,  and  to  visit  London  in 
particular ;  so,  finding  that  three  of  the  young  hands  were  to  be  for- 
warded on  the  morrow,  I  applied  for  leave  to  accompany  them,  which 
was  granted.  The  evening  of  the  same  day,  therefore,  which  saw  me 
take  the  shilling,  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  my  attestation  before  the 
magistrate ;  and  the  following  morning,  with  my  bounty  and  marching 
money  m  my  pocket,  I  set  out,  under  the  command  of  a  non-commis. 
sioned  officer,  for  the  metropol^. 
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England  is  a  fair  land  to  travel  through ;  hut,  when  you  travel  as  I 
did,  in  the  hloom  of  youth,  on  foot,  and  amidst  a  little  knot  of  com* 
panioDs,  whose  tastes,  be  they  what  they  may,  agree  with  your  own,  a 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  thing  it  is  to  perform  this  journey.  I  do 
not  recollect  how  many  days  were  spent  on  the  road,  but  this  I  re* 
member,  that  they  were  all  spent  pleasantly,  for  we  did  not  overwork 
ourselves,  and  we  halted  for  the  most  part,  at  little  village  inns— of  all 
the  quarters  into  which  a  soldier  passes,  the  most  agreeable.  To  me, 
likewise,  it  was  marvellous  to  behold  with  what  kindness  the  hosts  and 
hostesses  all  along  the  road  treated  us.  My  impression  is,  that  such  is 
hardly  the  case  now.  In  1786  soldiers  were  decided  favourites  with 
the  people  ;  whetheir  because  there  was  less  of  disaffection  abroad,  er 
that  our  pay  being  small,  they  considered  themselves  bound*  to  act 
generously  towards  us,  I  cannot  tell.  At  all  events,  I  am  bound  to 
speak  well  of  that  portion  of  English  society  with  which  my  first  march 
from  Manchester  to  London  brought  me  acquainted  ;  and  the  London- 
ers themselves,  it  is  fair  to  add,  acted  on  every  occasion  so  as  to  hinder 
the  favourable  impression  from  becoming  faint.  We  were  in  much 
greater  danger  of  being  drawn  into  scrapes  by  the  liberality  of  persons 
who  insisted  on  treating  us  to  liquor,  than  by  any  such  necessity  as  in 
later  times  has  driven  our  successors  to  avenge  a  gross  insult,'  or  repel 
a  positive  wrong  with  the  strong  hand. 

How  different  in  all  its  external  features  was  the  London  of  1788 
from  the  London  of  1839  !  How  widely  different  the  constitution  and 
mansigement  of  the  forces  which  then  and  in  times  more  recent  com- 
posed its  garrison.  Of  the  foot  guards,  which  then,  as  now,  consisted 
of  three  regiments,  with  two  battalions  to  each,  I  need  say  no  more 
than  that  they  were  clothed,  accoutred,  and  armed,  pretty  much  as  they 
had  been  since  the  days  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  We  wore  long- 
tailed  coats,  which,  slanting  off  like  those  of  livery-servants  in  front, 
exposed  to  view  a  considerable  portion  of  our  lapelted,  and  capacious- 
pocketed  white  waistcoats.  Our  breeches  of  white  cloth  were  made  to 
fit  so  tight  that  how  we  contrived  to  get  them  on  and  off  without  tear- 
ing  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  frequent  wonderment ;  while  our  long 
white  gaiters,  composed  of  glazed  linen,  reached  just  above  the  bend  of 
the  knee,  and  were  tied  round  the  upper  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  with 
bands  of  black  leather.  As  to  our  hats,  they  resembled  in  form  the 
head-dresses  which  are  still  worn  in  Chelsea  Hospital ;  and  to  distin- 
guish us,  I  presume,  from  regiments  of  the  line,  they  were  bound  round 
the  edges  with  silver  lace.  Our  arms,  again,  were  the  musket  and 
bayonet,  not  very  different  from  those  still  in  use ;  our  accoutrements 
were  of  a  class  peculiar  to  times  gone  by.  Instead  of  gathering  up  the 
load  of  ammunition  so  as  to  throw  the  strain  as  far  as  may  be  on  the 
part  of  the  body  which  is  best  able  to  endure  it,  the  guardians  of  the 
soldiers'  comforts  then  seemed  to  regard  such  considerations  as  unwor- 
thy of  their  notice.  Our  belts  were  long  and  loose;  the  pouch  came 
down  to  the  skirts  of  our  coats,  and  the  bayonet,  suspended  at  the  left 
side,  swung  like  a  sword  as  the  man  moved.  Neither  must  I  forget  to 
describe  both  the  hairy  knapsacks  into  which  our  kits  were  stowed,  and 
the  strange  machine,  which  was  given  to  us  as  a  convenient  place  of 
stowage  for  our  field  ammunition.  The  pouch  contained  in  those  days 
a  wooden  frame,  which  was  bored,  both  above  and  below,  for  thirty 
cartridges,  and  you  were  expected  in  the  heat  of  battle,  as  soon  as  the 
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upper  tier  was  exhausted,  to  turn  the  hlock  round,  and  so  reach  the  tier 
below.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  very  first  time  we  got  under  fire, 
the  inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  made  itself  felt ;  and  that  the 
woods,  as  they  were  called,  being  taken  out,  the  men  carried  their  car- 
tridges thenceforth  loose  in  their  pouches. 

If  such  was  the  style  in  which  the  King's  government  equipped  and 
clothed  the  King's  foot-guards,  what  shall  I  say  of  the  sort  of  exercise 
to  which  we  were  trained  7  In  handling  the  musket  there  were  not 
fewer  than  fifty-two  movements,  the  whole  of  which  went  on  so  soon 
as  a  single  word  of  command  was  spoken.  "  Poise  arms !"  was  that 
word ;  on  the  utterance  of  which  a  fugleman  began  to  caper,  and  the 
entire  Une,  watching  his  movements,  tossed  and  brandished  their  arms 
into  all  manner  of  grotesque  figures.  When  we  stood  with  arms 
shouldered,  we  were  made  to  keep  the  butt  of  the  firelock  on  the  hip, 
and  to  stick  out  the  elbow  of  the  left  arm,  so  that  there  should  be  be- 
tween it  and  the  side  an  interval  of  three  inches.  When  we  fixed 
bayonets  it  was  by  a  motion  similar  to  that  which  the  swordsman  makes 
when  he  draws — and  then  our  shoulder — it  took,  if  I  recollect  right, 
three  hitches  to  get  the  implement  into  its  place.  And,  finally,  our 
mancBuvres ;  they  were  complicated,  unwieldy,  performed  always  at 
slow  time,  and  seemed  to  throw  us  into  every  imaginable  shape,  which 
could  avail  nothing  in  the  hour  of  peril.  One  really  cannot  look  back 
upon  the  military  arrangements  that  prevailed  at  that  time  without  a 
smile. 

There  were  no  light  companies  attached  to  the  regiments  of  foot- 
guards  then ;  though  the  first  had  in  each  of  its  battalions  two  compa- 
nies of  grenadiers.  The  companies,  likewise,  were  much  weaker  than 
they  afterwards  became.  They  mustered  respectively  not  more  than 
six-and-forty,  rank  and  file  ;  and  as  nine  companies  made  up  a  bat- 
talion, it  will  be  seen  that  the  battalions  themselves  were  by  no  means 
too  efficient ;  for  the  London  duty,  though  not  quite  so  hard  as  it  is 
now,  was  in  1788  severe  enough  ;  and  Kew,  and  even  Windsor,  came 
under  the  general  head  of  outposts  for  the  metropolis.  Moreover,  the 
force  of  cavalry  kept  in  London  was  at  once  feeble  in  point  of  num- 
bers, and, from  its  composition,  very  little  efiective.  The  horse-grena- 
diers  and  old  life-guards  were  then  m  existence ;  and  a  strange  anomaly 
—or  rather  a  curious  relic  of  barbarous  times,  they  presented.  These 
household  troops,  like  the  ancient  gardordu-corps  of  France,  were  com- 
posed exclusively  of  gentlemen,  who  purchasing  the  nominations  as 
men  now  purchase  commissions,  sufiered  little  from  the  restraints  of 
military  discipline  while  they  served,  and  retired  after  a  given  number 
of  years  on  handsome  annuities.  They  were  not  liable  to  be  called 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  court,  except  in  cases  of  great  emergency. 
They  did  the  duty  of  the  palace,  and  mounted  guard,  it  is  true ;  but 
negligence  on  such  occasions  was  punishable  only  by  fine  among 
themselves ;  and  as  to  their  horses  and  equipments — of  these,  they 
took  no  further  charge  than  might  be  implied  in  the  act  of  rating  their 
grooms  and  body  servants,  should  either  horse  or  furniture  seem  to  be 
out  of  order  when  the  tour  of  duty  came  round.  For  they  were  al- 
lowed one  groom  for  every  ten  horses,  and  one  servant  for  every  ten 
troopers,  who,  being  paid  and  rationed  at  the  public  expense,  were  ex- 
pected to  perform  all  menial  offices  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  body- 
guard, both  in  the  stable  and  the  harness-room. 
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Of  these  soldiers  of  fortune,  in  a  sense  different  from  what  is 
generally  applied  to  the  term,  there  were  six  troops,  of  which  two 
were  rated  as  horse-grenadiers,  two  as  gentlemen  of  the  life-guards* 
Of  the  rank  which  the  individuals  thus  designated  were  presumed 
to  hold,  some  idea  may  he  formed  when  I  state  that  the  cymhaU 
beater  belonging  to  the  band  of  the  first  mentioned  corps,  was 
treated  as  his  equal  by  a  captain  of  infantry,  with  whom  he  fought 
a  duel  soon  after  my  arrival  in  London,  and  by  whom  he  was  severe- 
ly wounded.  But,  though  it  may  sound  mighty  fine  to  talk  of  the 
King  of  England's  body-guard  as  consisting  x>f  gentlemen,  every 
person  conversant,  even  slightly,  with  the  nature  of  a  soldier's  duties, 
knows  that,  of  all  the  regiments  that  ever  took  the  field,  a  regin^nt  of 
gentlemen  must  be  the  most  inefficient.  To  such  a  height,  indeed, 
had  the  inconveniences  attending  the  system  risen,  that  about  the 
period  to  which  this  stage  in  my  narrative  refers,  these  privileged 
troops  were  disbanded,  and  the  country  obtained  in  their  room  those 
magnificent  corps  which  did  so  much  excellent  service  at  Waterloo, 
and  are  ready  to  do  as  much  excellent  service  again  whenever  their 
country  may  require  it. 

So  much  for  the  condition  of  our  military  establishments  as  these 
existed  in  London  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  A  few  words 
now  in  reference  to  the  distribution  and  quarterings  of  the  troops, 
and  then  I  pass  on  to  other  and  more  interesting  matters.  When 
I  reached  the  metropolis  the  old  barracks  in  the  Savoy  had  recently 
been  burned  down.  We  were,  therefi>re,  indifferently  provided  with 
lodgings, — that  is  to  say,  except  in  the  Tower  there  were  no  bar. 
racKs  anywhere  in  or  around  London  sufficiently  capacious  to  con- 
tain in  its  integrity  even  one  of  our  weak  battalions.  A  few  com- 
panies were,  indeed,  lodged  beside  the  Bird.cage  Walk  ;  while  the 
Knightsbridge  barracks,  at  the  head  of  what  is  now  called  Wilton 
Place,  contained  a  few  more  ;  but  the  remainder  got  billets  on  the 
public-houses  that  lay  most  conveniently  for  them,  or  hired  lodgings, 
if,  as  not  unfrequently  happened,  the  publican  preferred  commuting 
his  liability  for  money ;  and  a  tolerably  good  room,  such  as  a  soldier, 
at  least,  is  content  to  inhabit,  might  be  had  in  those  days  for  eighteen, 
pence  or  two  shillings  a  week.  And,  though  the  whole  of  our  weekly 
pay  amounted  only  to  four  shillings,  few  among  us  could  not  afford  this 
outlay, — for  guardsmen  found  no  difficulty  in  town,  in  procuring,  as 
often  as  military  duties  would  allow,  employment  at  different  trades,  the 
profits  of  which  were  to  them  of  much  more  importance  than  all  the  al- 
lowances which  they  received  from  the  Crown.  Thus  collecting  our  sup. 
plies  from  various  quarters,  we  managed  to  carry  on  the  war  much 
to  our  own  satisfaction  ;  the  more  easily  effected,  as,  go  where  we 
might,  our  countrymen  were  always  disposed  to  treat  us  kindly. 
But  it  is  time  to  get  rid  of  these  details  ;  so  here  I  turn  a  leaf  in  my 
narrative. 

CHAPTER   II. 
Which  speaks  of  processions,  ramours  of  war,  aoid  wars. 

I  was  just  one  month  at  drill,  a  pretty  good  proof  that  whatever 
my  &ults  as  a  man  or  a  soldier  might  be,  inattention  could  not  be 
numbered  among  them.  I  then  went,  as  it  is  called,  to  my  duty, — 
that  is,  I  attended  parades  and  field-days  when  they  occurred,  and 
took  my  turn  of  guards,  pickets,  fatigues,  and  so  forth.    Among  other 
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things  that  befel  me  at  this  time  may  be  enumerated  a  detachment 
to  Kewy  where,  in  the  summer  of  1788,  the  King,  as  may  be  remem- 
bered, suffered  his  first  attack  of  illness.  We  saw  nothing  of  his 
Majesty,  of  course ;  nor  were  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  palace  com- 
municated to  us ;  but  we  used  to  watch  the  countenances  of  those 
that  went  and  came  about  him,  trying,  from  the  expressions  which 
they  bore,  to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the  state  of  the  royal  patient. 
This  continued  for  about  two  months  ;  during  which  our  custom  was, 
to  quarter  at  Richmond,  and  send  the  guard  from  day  to  day,  to  Kew ; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  period  we  were  relieved  and  marched  back, 
nothing  loth,  to  London. 

There  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the  following  year  only  two 
events  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind  at  the  moment, 
and  concerning  which  I  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  speak.  One 
was,  the  great  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  when  the  King,  attended  by 
his  family  and  officers  of  state,  went  to  return  thanks  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  malady  under  which  he  had  laboured ;  the  other  the 
sort  of  rupture  with  Spain  on  the  subject  of  Nootka  Sound,  which 
set  us  all  on  the  alert  for  a  brief  space,  and  made  us  dream  of  war  as 
impending.  On  the  former  of  these  occasions  London  appeared  to 
go  mad  with  joy/  There  was  a  ringing  of  bells  and  waving  of  flags 
from  early  dawn ;  and  when  the  hour  of  Divine  service  drew  nigh, 
the  entire  population  of  .this  mighty  city  seemed  to  be  afoot.  For 
ourselves,  we  mustered  on  the  grand  parade  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  marching  to  Temple  Bar,  there  spread  ourselves  so  as  to 
line  the  course  of  the  procession  from  that  point  down  to  the  gates 
of  Carlton  House.  There  another  battalion  took  up  the  chain,  while 
along  the  broad  walk,  and  about  the  approaches  to  Buckingham 
House,  the  life-guards  took  their  stations,  in  readiness  to  fall  in  so  soon 
as  the  carriages  should  pass,  and  escort  them  to  and  from  their  place 
of  distinction. 

I  don't  know  why  there  should  be  any  ebbing  or  flowing  in  the 
tide  of  loyalty  among  the  English  people.  I  am  sure  that  imder  the 
kingly  government,  as  for  many  generations  it  has  shown  itself, 
they  have  enjoyed  as  much  liberty  and  true  happiness  as  can  ever 
fall  to  the  lot  of  masses  of  men  ;  and  I  quite  mistake  the  national 
character  if  they  be  not,  at  heart,  sincerely  attached  to  the  throne, — 
yet  I  am  very  sure  that  the  feeling  of  reverence  and  affection  which 
they  used  to  display  towards  George  the  Third  was  a  different  thin^ 
altogether  from  the  loyalty  which  is  now  in  fashion.  You  would 
have  thought  that  day,  had  you  looked  upon  the  thousands  of  happy 
faces,  and  heard  the  people  congratulating  one  another  on  the  King's 
recovery,  that  some  unlooked-for  piece  of  good  fortune  had  befallen 
the  individuals  or  their  families, — not  that  their  sovereign  had  been 
restored  to  his  place,  as  the  head  of  the  commonwealth.  And  when 
the  good  King  appeared, — ^her  Majesty  and  his  children  attending 
him, — men  not  only  shouted  with  all  the  strength  of  their  lungs,  but 
many  even  with  tears  upon  their  cheeks.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
there  was  no  affectation  of  joy  there  ;  for  not  only  was  there  no 
tumult,  nor  the  slightest  disposition  manifested  to  create  one,  but  the 
anxiety  on  all  sides  appeared  to  be,  that  all  should  be  made  equally 
happy  by  looking  on  the  sovereign.  A  more  gratifying  spectacle 
never  met  the  caze  of  a  patriot ;  a  more  pleasant  duty  never  was  per- 
formed by  a  soldier. 
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Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  morning  of  the  28<i  of  April 
was  spent.  We  continaed  at  our  posts  till  Divine  service  ended, 
when  the  King  returned  as  he  went,  amid  the  same  demonstrations 
of  attachment ;  and  then  the  files  closed,  the  hattalion  marched  hack 
to  the  palace,  and  was  dismissed.  But  after  dark  we  all  assembled 
again ;  and  while  bonfires  and  an  illumination  put  the  city  in  an 
uproar,  we  formed  a  long  line  about  St.  James's  palace,  and  fired  a 
feu.de-joie.  Finally,  some  hogsheads  of  porter  being  handed  out  to 
us,  we  drank  the  King's  health  amid  vociferous  cheering,  and  de- 
parted in  the  best  possible  humour,  each  man  to  his  barrack-room  or 
his  billet. 

The  second  occurrence  of  which  I  pr<^>osed  to  speak  was  the  little 
spurt,  or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  which  threw  Great 
Britain  for  a  week  or  two  into  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  Spain. 
It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  speculate  on  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the 
minister  in  threatening  an  appeal  to  the  sword  about  a  matter  in 
itself  so  unimportant.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the  country  required 
a  display  of  vigour  at  his  hands ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  idea 
of  active  service  on  the  Continent  was  very  popular  with  the  army  $ 
but  these  are  points  with  which  a  man  in  my  humble  position  can  have 
no  concern.  I  only  know  that,  when  the  order  came  to  augment  the 
first  battalion  from  our  regiment  by  a  draft  from  the  second,  there  was 
the  utmost  eagerness  to  be  admitted  into  the  favoured,  band  which 
was  to  compose  it.  For  myself,  though  I  had  just  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  corporal,  I  applied  for  and  obtained  permission  to  re. 
sign ;  because  only  as  a  private  could  I  be  permitted  to  share  in  the 
fbn  which  all  around  me  anticipated.  There  is  always  a  good  spirit 
in  the  British  army  when  the  prospect  of  fighting  is  opened  out; 
but  I  really  do  not  recollect  an  occasion  on  which  it  showed  itself 
more  clearly  than  during  these  two  or  three  weeks  of  active  prepara- 
tion. 

Proud  men  were  we,  the  individuals  selected  for  detachment,  when 
we  commenced  our  march  from  the  parade  in  St.  James's  Park  to  the 
Tower,  amid  the  cheers  of  our  comrades.  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  complete  our  triumph,  we  were  conducted  by  the  Duke 
of  York's  apartments,  who,  as  colonel  of  the  regiment,  came  out  to 
look  at  us,  and  who,  after  commending  our  appearance,  caused  a 
pint  of  ale  per  man  to  be  issued.  This  we  drank,  of  course,  and 
if  many  more  did  not  follow,  no  blame  is  attachable  to  the  citizens 
of  London.  Throughout  the  whole  line  of  march  the  people  cheered 
us,  and  not  a  public  house  came  in  our  way  but  the  landlord  stood 
at  the  door,  mug  in  hand,  pressing  us  to  drink.  Ours  was  a  perfect 
ovation  all  the  way  to  the  Tower. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  quarrel  with  Spain  came  at  this  time  to 
nothing.  The  satisfaction  demanded  by  England  was  given ;  and 
the  preparations  for  war,  which  have  seemed  always  to  delight  the  . 
most  peaceable,  were  laid  askie  as  suddenly  as  they  had  been  entered 
upon.  We  accordingly  retired  to  our  old  battalions,  and  falling 
back  into  the  routine  of  peaceable  duty,  mounted  guards,  went 
through  evolutions,  and  showed  ourselves  on  state  occasions^  as 
heretofore.  Our  movements,  likewise,  were  all  confined  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  such  changes  of  quarters  as  took  us  the  circle  of 
London  in  five  years.  From  Knightsbridge  we  passed  to  Westmin- 
sttr»  from  Westminster  to  tb«  Borough,  from  tha  Borough  to  the 
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Tower,  from  the  Tower  to  Portman-street,  and  last  of  all,  from 
Portman-street  back  to  Knightsbridge.  Hence  our  acquaintance 
with  the  haunts  of  the  metropolis  became  Tery  perfect ;  and  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  it  was  as  if  it  existed  not.  But  things  were 
not  to  continue  thus  for  ever. 

With  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  French  Revolution, — ^with  the 
causes  which  produced,  and  the  atrocities  that  marked  it  in  all  its 
stages,  I  have  in  this  place  no  concern.  My  purpose  is  sufficiently 
served  when  I  state,  that  war  having  been  declared,  a  resolution  was 
in  1793  entered  into  to  support  the  continental  sovereigns  with  a 
British  army  ;  and  that,  among  other  corps,  the  regiment  of  which  I 
was  a  member  received  orders  to  prepare  for  immediate  embarkation. 
This  was  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  February ;  and  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month  our  battalion,  increased  to  four  hundred  men,  joined 
in  brigade  with  two  others  from  the  first  and  third  regiments,  on  the 
parade  in  St.  James's  Park.  I  cannot  say  that  just  at  this  time  either 
the  army  or  the  sovereign  was  quite  so  popular  as  a  few  years  previ- 
ously  I  remember  both  to  have  been.  A  dense  crowd  assembled,  of 
course,  to  see  us  muster  and  march  out  of  London ;  but  there  was 
little  or  no  cheering  among  them,  and  the  shouts  of  the  few  that  did 
from  time  to  time  lift  up  their  voices  were  almost  immediately  drowned 
by  the  hatf-uttered  execrations  of  others  who  stood  near  them.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  when  the  King  came  on  the  ground.  Yet 
was  his  Majesty  fearless  and  self-possessed,  as  in  the  hour  of  danger 
he  always  was ;  and  if  the  silence  of  the  mob  annoyed  him  in  any  de- 
gree, the  cordial  reception  which  he  received  from  the  troops  must 
have  efl^u^ed  the  impression  in  a  moment.  We  cheered  that  day,  not 
as  a  matter  of  duty  or  discipline,  but  with  hearty  good  will,  and  at  the 
extreme  stretch  of  our  lungs.  Then,  having  listened  to  his  address, 
brief^  and  pithy,  and  full  of  confidence  as  to  our  bearing,  we  cheered 
again ;  after  which  the  word  was  given  to  form  the  column  of  march, 
and  away  we  went. 

We  embarked  at  Greenwich,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  the 
royal  family,  and  dropped  down  the  same  night  as  far  as  Long  Reach. 
Next  day  the  whole  fleet  weighed  anchor,  and  on  the  30th  of  March, 
after  a  rough  and  uncomfortable  passage,  we  reached  Helvoetsluys, 
and  immediately  landed.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  by  the  by,  that  in 
using  this  expression  1  escape  the  sort  of  figure  of  speech  for  which 
our  countrymen  of  the  sister  isle  are  renowned.  Our  landing 
proved  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  transference  from  one 
class  of  vessels  into  another ;  for  we  passed  out  of  the  King's  ships 
into  track-schuyts,  and  in  them  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Dort. 
But  here  we  certainly  did  establish  ourselves  on  solid  ground ;  and 
very  kind  and  generous  was  the  reception  that  greeted  us.  For  a 
while  we  were  disposed  of  in  billets  through  the  town,  at  each  of 
which  we  fouid  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  hospitality  of 
the  natives ;  but  by  and  by  the  inconvenience  of  thus  scattering  us 
began  to  be  felt,  and  our  battalion  drew  together  in  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  riding-school.  For  though  not,  in  one  sense  of  the  term, 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy,  we  were  yet  near  enough  to 
call  for  an  unceasing  exercise  of  vigilance.  Williamstadt  lay,  be  it 
remembered,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  Dumourier's 
corps,  which  kept  it  in  a  state  of  siege,  it  was  our  business  to  ob- 
serve.    Accordingly  we  had  our  pickets  planted  by  day  and  night. 
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just  as  regularly  as  if  a  battle  might  have  been  from  hour  to  hour  ex. 
peeled.  The  orders  to  the  sentries  were, — whenever  two  boats  should 
seem  to  threaten  a  passage, — to  fire  upon  them,  turn  out  the  guards,  and 
ofier  every  possible  resistance  to  the  landing  of  their  crews. 

We  suffered  a  good  deal  this  winter  from  the  absence  of  great-coats, 
articles  with  which  in  1798  the  British  soldiers  were  not  suppUed.  The 
weather  was  intensely  cold,  and  to  keep  watch  beside  the  broad  Rhine, 
while  sleet  and  snow  swept  over  the  surface  of  its  waters,  was  to  men 
unprovided  with  any  extra  clothing  not  a  very  agreeable  pastime.  To 
be  sure  our  commandant,  GeneraJ  Lake,  did  his  best  to  remedy  the 
evil,  by  purchasing,  and  causing  to  be  issued  to  us,  the  piloi-coatsof  the 
country.  But  these  did  not  come  down  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  and  therefore  very  imperfectly  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  given.  In  other  respects,  our  time  passed  agreeably  enough. 
We  were  weak  in  point  of  numbers,  it  is  true  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  brig^e 
of  guards,  and  no  more,  had  been  concentrated.  Indeed,  my  impres- 
sion is,  that  in  addition  to  our  own,  there  was  only  one  other  British 
brigade  at  this  time  in  the  country.  But  we  did  not  calculate  on  suffer- 
ing  molestation  by  the  eoemy;  and  our  allies  did  all  which  their 
means  would  allow  to  render  our  situation  comfortable.  It  was  with 
a  feeling,  therefore,  akin  to  regret  that  on  the  last  day  of  March  we 
received  thei  route  for  the  morrow ;  nor  could  the  sense  of  novelty 
quite  reconcile  us  to  the  movement,  when  on  the  first  of  April  we  ar- 
ranged  ourselves  again  in  schuyts,  and  set  out,  by  a  process  peculiarly 
their  own,  for  Bergem-op.zoom. 

Our  sojourn  in  this  place  was  not  very  protracted;  I  think  that  it  fell 
short  of  a  month  ;  and  at  the  termination  of  that  period  we  again  took 
boat,  and  passed  through  the  canal  to  Antwerp.  We  found  it  crowded 
with  French  prisoners,  who  being  permitted  to  go  at  large,  picked  fre-  • 
quent  quarrels  with  our  men,  which  in  one  or  two  instances  ended  fatal- 
ly. One  of  our  people  was  thrown  by  them  over  the  ramparts,  and 
perished  in  the  ditch;  another  lost  an  eye  by  a  stab  from  some 
sharp  instrument,  which  was  dealt,  as  he  assured  us,  by  an  unseen 
band.  As  may  be  imagined,  our  situation  was  not  a  pleasant  one  ; 
for  we  never  could  count  on  freedom  from  insults,  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  we  were  disinclined  to  avenge.  But  an  order  to  pass  over  to 
Bevel  en  promised  to  set  us  free  from  the  annoyance,  and  thither  we 
accordingly  went.  Moreover,  the  change  was  not  the  less  agreeable 
as,  instead  of  making  all  our  movements  in  schuyts,  we  were  given 
to  understand  that  thenceforth  we  should  act  entirely  on  shore.  It  may 
be  that,  in  treating  this  announcement  as  a  subject  of  congratulation, 
we  were  guilty  of  a  grievous  blunder ;  but  at  the  moment  we  never 
thought  of  long  and  toilsome  marches,  and  scanty  fare ;  we  desired 
only  a  little  novelty  even  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  war,  and  to 
oar  heart's  content  we  got  it. 

We  made  a  halt  at  Bevelen,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know, — unless, 
indeed,  that  some  calamity  had  overtaken  the  military  chest,  under  the 
pressure  of  which  individuals  sustained  very  serious  inconvenience. 
There  was  no  money  among  us ;  and  as  the  system  of  a  commissariat 
was  then  unknown  in  the  British  army,  our  sufi&rings,  but  for  a  cer- 
tain device  on  which  we  fell,  might  have  been  ^at.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  rations,  whether  of  meat  or  bread,  were  things  of  which 
we  had  never  heard.    We  got  our  pay,  when  there  was  pay  to  be  had. 
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regularly  enough ;  while  thequarter-masterof  each  battalioa  bought 
sheep  and  oxen,  and  bread,  which  he  served  out  at  stated  hours  to  the 
different  messes,  the  sergeant  of  each  mess  giving  in  exchange  a  cer« 
tain  quantity  of  ready  money.  But  it  was  with  him  as  with  the  keeper 
of  a  chop-house, — no  coin,  no  cooked  victuals ;  and  hence  when  our 
pay  ceased,  as  it  did  in  Bevelen,  we  ran  some  risk  of  absolute  destitu- 
tion. In  this  emergency  somebody  thought  of  an  expedient,  which 
being  found  to  answer  very  well,  was  universally  adopted.  We  cut 
the  bright  buttons  from  our  coats,  and  forcing  off  the  eyes,  passed  them 
upon  the  simple  boors  as  English  shillings.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  vin- 
dicate the  morality  of  this  practice,  which,  when  called  by  its  right 
name,  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  much  better  than  swindling.  But  some  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  blame  surely  attached  to  the  defective  arrangements 
of  those  at  head-quarters,  and  we  were  quite  willing  that  they  should 
have  it  all,  so  long  as  we  derived  benefit  from  the  proceeding.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  in  the  nature  of  throgs,  that  such  a  practice  could 
long  be  continued.  Colonel  Pennington,  our  commanding  officer, 
happening  on  one  occasion  to  ask  for  change  of  a  guinea  in  an  eat- 
ingi-house  where  he  had  been  dining,  was  astonished  to  find  some  six 
or  seven  old  buttons  tendered  to  him  as  silver  coins.  An  investigation 
took  place,  os  was  to  be  expected,  and  our  newly-discovered  mine  of 
wealth  became  worked  out  on  the  instant. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  April, — ^if  my  memory  do  not  play  me 
false,  about  the  twenty-first, — that  we  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  taken 
the  field.  We  marched  too,  with  what  was  then  considered  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  around  us ;  that  is  to  say,  each  battalion 
was  accompanied  by  its  bat-horses,  its  tents,  and  its  artillery,  while  each 
company  carried  its  own  intrenching  tools  and  implements  of  cookery. 
Of  the  tents  a  sufficiently  minute  description  will  be  given,  when  I  say 
that  they  were  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  five  men 
a-piece,  and  that,  when  pitched,  they  resembled  in  shape  two  cards 
piled  longitudinally  one  against  the  other.  Each  was  supported  by 
three  poles,  of  which  one  went  across  between  the  other  two ;  and 
while  the  canvass  was  transported  from  position  to  position  on  horses, 
we  ourselves  carried  the  poles.  Then  again,  being  divided  into  messes, 
80  that  for  every  mess  a  tent  should  be  supplied,  we  had  the  additional 
satisfaction  of  sharing  among  five,  not  only  the  burthen  of  these  three 
poles,  but  a  huge  camp-kettle,  a  bilUhook,  and  a  tomahawk  into  the 
bargain.  Now,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  we  performed  all  our 
marches  in  tight  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  that  his  musket,  bayonet, 
pack,  and  ammunition,  laid  on  each  man's  shoulders  a  good  forty  pounds 
weight  at  the  least,  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  the  burthen  of 
these  poles  and  kettles,  when  superadded  to  that  which  seemed  fairly 
and  legitimately  to  belong  to  him,  should  have  chafed  the  soldier's  spirit 
in  no  trifling  degree.  I  declare  that  there  were  many  whom  no  other 
consideration  than  the  dread  of  punishment  hindered  from  casting  these 
incumbrances  to  the  dogs ;  so  little  did  the  shelter  of  the  tent  at  night 
compensate  for  the  labour  and  the  annoyance  of  carrying  the  poles 
throughout  the  day. 

So  moved  the  battalion, — while  in  its  rear  came  first  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  then  a  string  of  bat-horses,  and  last  of  all,  under  a  guard,  the 
quarter-master's  drove  of  bullocks  and  sheep.  The  guns,  both  in  form 
and  mountmg,  resembled  in  all  essential  points  those  still  in  use ;  but 
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the  train, — ^why  a  modern  artiller3nnaxk  would  lai^h  it  to  scorn.  Each 
piece  had  its  three  horses,  which  being  harnessed  at  length,  like  thoae 
which  drag  a  country  waggon  in  Somersetshire,  never  moved  except 
at  a  foot's  pace,  and  very  oflen  made  that  of  the  slowest ;  for  the 
drivers  walked  beside  the  horses,  each  armed  with  a  long  whip,  and 
very  sure^  if  not  very  rapid,  were  all  their  evolutions.  Of  the  bat- 
horses  again  why  should  I  speak.  They  were  like  bat-horses  in  gene- 
ral— necessary,  doubtless,  but  always  unwieldy,  and  not  unfirequently 
very  much  in  the  way ;  while  with  the  cattle,  not  less  than  with  the 
herdsmen,  so  long  as  all  remained  quiet  in  front,  it  proved  well  enough ; 
but  the  slightest  alarm  sent  all  scampering,  and  the  chances  were' as 
two  to  one  that  we  should  ever  see  them  again.  Certainly  we  were 
not,  in  1798,  a  military  nation,  if  by  that  expression  be  meant  a  people 
whose  tastes  led  to  war ;  for,  though  always  brave,  and  now  and  then 
enterprising,  in  the  enemy's  presence,  in  all  that  had  reference  to  the 
equipment  of  an  army  for  the  field  we  were  deplorably  ignorant. 

In  this  order  we  marched  through  Thielt  and  Courtray»  towards 
Toumay.  The  French  fell  back  as  we  drew  on,  and  we  entered 
Tournay  without  having  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  shots 
with  them.  Here  a  corps  of  Austrians  joined  us,  and  the  whole,  com- 
manded by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  took  post  at  a  vil* 
lage,  of  which  I  believe  the  proper  name  is  Orcq,  but  which  we,  on  ac- 
count of  the  huge  store-houses  that  belonged  to  it,  called  Oak  Barns. 
And  here  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe  on  the  excellent  feeling  which 
subsisted  between  us  and  our  allies  the  Austrians.  We  mixed  very 
much  together  at  all  times,  and  on  outpost-duty  we  were  not  separated ; 
indeed,  the  practice  was  to  place  double  sentries  along  the  chain,  of 
whom  one  was  invariably  an  Englishman,  the  other  an  Austrian.  I 
suspect  that  the  motive  for  this  arrangement  was  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  our  officers  that  we  should  learn  that  most  important  part  of  a  sol- 
dier's duty,  how  to  conduct  ourselves  at  the  outposts ;  and  if  such 
were  their  design,  they  could  not  have  fallen  upon  more  certain  means 
of  securing  its  accomplishment ;  for  of  all  the  troops  with  which  I  hav. 
come  in  contact,  the  Austrians  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  vigilant 
They  would  never  permit  an  attempt  at  conversation  when  on  sentry. 
The  slightest  noise  appeared  to  catch  their  ears,  and  then  they  were 
down  with  head  to  the  ground  in  a  moment ;  while  their  powers  of 
vision  seemed  to  my  inexperienced  fancy  to  set  the  darkness  of  the 
darkest  night  at  defiance.  Better  troops  on  picket  I  cannot  well  con- 
ceive ;  and  their  readiness  to  impart  knowledge  to  us  who  needed  it 
was  remarkable. 

I  should  say  that,  in  point  of  appearance,  the  Austrian  infantry, 
which  served  at  that  time  in  the  Low  Countries,  were  more  than  re- 
spectable.  Than  the  grenadiers,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  su- 
perb ;  and  their  dress — dark  grey  clothing — ^which  was  worn  alike  by 
grenadier  and  battalion  companies,  struck  me  as  being  in  every  point 
of  view  very  becoming.  The  cavalry  likewise  was  good ;  for  the 
horses,  though  small,  seemed  to  be  abundantly  hardy,  and  the  men,  like 
their  dismounted  comrades,  were  all  up  to  their  work.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  that  age  to  make  every  military  movement  in  slow  time. 
We,  not  less  than  they,  marched,  and  wheeled,  and  shifted  our  sround 
with  a  deliberation  which  would  now  excite  laughter ;  yet  I  should  mis- 
state the  case  were  I  not  to  acknowledge,  that  the  tardiness  of  our 
friends'  evolutions,  when  assembled  on  parade^  surprised  us  exceeding- 
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ly.  Still  we  were  taught  to  regard  them  as  our  masters  in  the  art  of 
war ;  and  therefore  tried  to  persuade  ourselves,  not  that  they  manoBu- 
vred  too  slow,  but  that  we  manoeuvred  a  great  deal  too  rapidly. 
There  was,  however,  one  point  in  the  military  system  of  which,  as  it  en- 
tirely contradicted  all  our  received  opinions,  we  could  not  approve. 
Their  discipline  was  stem  and  prompt  to  a  degree ;  indeed,  punish- 
ment— which  invariably  followed  on  an  ofifence,  however  trivial — came 
so  sharply,  and  with  such  eflfect,  that  we  turned  away  from  the  specta- 
cle with  abhorrence.  A  man  who  might  iail  in  ever  so  minute  a  part 
of  exercise,  or  brought  a  soiled  belt  or  stained  knapsack  to  parade,  was 
taken  out  of  the  ranks  and  flogged  on  the  spot;  no  form  of  trial  having 
been  gone  through,  but  the  corporal  wielding  his  stick  with  all  the  zeal, 
and  more  than  the  severity  of  one  who  relished  the  operation. 

We  did  duty  in  this  manner  with  the  Austrians,  occupying  all  the 
while  our  position  at  Orcq,  till  the  17th  of  May,  when  orders  reacheil 
us  to  pack,  and  be  in  readiness  for  moving  at  a  moment's  notice.  We 
obeyed,  of  course  ;  and  of  the  results  which  followed,  both  to  ourselves 
and  the  cause  which  we  were  under  arms  to  support,  a  connected  ac- 
count will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 


TO  JULIA. 


You  know  the  legends  of  that  fair  lake, 

Where  a  Prince*  forsook  the  world  to  dwell 
In  the  watery  bowers  that  the  Naiads  make. 

Deep— lar  away  from  the  sur&ce  swell ! 
I  dreamt  we  were  theie,  and  your  sad  pale  smile 

Was  upwards  tum*d  to  a  lonely  isle,. 
That  ffleam*d  in  the  morning  sunshine  fair, 

Ajid  you  wept  as  you  fixM  your  dark  eye  there ! 
And  you  murmur'd  a  word — *twas  Happiness,-*- 

To  m«  a  most  melancholy  sound ! — 
But  sigh*d  in  your  languid  lovelineeSy 

A  sweeter  sorrow  could  not  be  found ! 
I  watch'd  the  word  as  it  upwards  flew 

On  the  wings  of  your  breath  to  the  outside  wave, 
And  saw  it  expire-— on  the  misty  blue 

Of  the  wild  Lough  Lenat  it  found  its  grave  ! 
Alas !  and  can  the  world's  distress 

Blight  e*en  the  name  of  Happiness  ? 

J.  AuourriNB  Wads. 

•  0*Donougkoe,  Prince  of  the  Lakes. 

t  The  ancient  name  of  the  Lake  of  Killamey. 
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A  TALE 

BT  R.   B.    PEAKE. 

«•  pll  tell  yoa  at  near  as  I  can  wkat  it  is.  Let  me  see :  'iia  fighting,  loving, 
sleeping,  rhyming,  dying,  dancing,  singing,  crying,  and  everything  hut  thinking 
and  sense.** 

DuKi  OF  BucK0«GBAM*s  ReheaTtol, 

•CHAFTBB   I. 

Monsieur  Psrpigican  was  a  highly  respected  merchant  of  Paris 
«t  the  period  now  recorded,  anno  1690.  He  had  his  house  of  busi- 
ness and  of  pleasure  in  the  good  city ;  and  he  had  his  house  of  plea- 
sure, and  to  him  also  of  business,  at  St.  Cloud.  Monsieur  Perpig- 
oan's  grand  hobby,  whenever  he  could  steal  away  from  Paris  to  his 
ch^au  in  the  country^  was  the  delightful  occupation  of  gardening. 
He  was  no  florist — horticulture  was  his  passion ;  and  though  he 
rarely  succeeded  in  his  sowings,  he  would  slave  in  his  garden  from 
morning  until  night,  and  generally  to  no  better  purpose  than  as  a 
living  scarecrow,  frightening  away  the  birds  from  the  peas  and  the 
fruit-trees.  He  was  blessed  with  a  wife  and  daughter.  Madame  Per* 
pignaa  prided  herself  a  little  on  birth.  Her  stock  had  been  (at 
any  rate  in  her  own  opinion)  of  a  superior  grade  to  that  of  her  hus- 
band ;  she  was  fond  of  admiration  and  society,  which  he  abominated ; 
and  when  she  invaded  his  rural  retreat,  it  was  only  to  completely 
disturb  the  simple  order,  serenity,  and  (to  its  good-natured  pro- 
prietor) the  perfect  comfort  of  the  little  chateau  at  St.  Cloud.  Ma- 
dame Perpi'gnan  never  condescended  to  visit  it  excepting  in  the  simi. 
mer  months,  and  then  she  attired  herself  as  a  theatrical  or  chimney, 
ornament  shepherdess,  highly  rouged,  and  discriminately  patch- 
ed.  She  would  also  give/^^,  which  almost  drove  her  husbana  mad, 
quiet  as  he  was.  Monsieur  Perpignan  was  so  exceedingly  absent^ 
that  he  seldom  noticed  the  extravagances  of  his  spouse : — ^his  mind 
was  absorbed  in  his  garden,  his  thoughts  were  trained  on  his  espaliers, 
and  his  ideas  rooted  on  his  carrots  and  artichokes.  He  was  very 
fondly  attached  to  his  daughter  Sophia.  Sophia  Perpijgnan  was  the 
offspring  of  a  former  wife,  and  lovely,  graceful,  and  amiable.  Pages 
might  t^  filled  in  describing  her  charms ;  but  we  are  contented  with 
despatching  them  in  a  line.  Sophia  was  seated  in  her  dressing-room, 
and  her  favourite  maid,  Justine,  was  in  the  act  of  binding  up  the  beau- 
tiful hair  of  her  mistress,  when  she  seized  (he  opportunity,  knowing 
that  Sophia  could  not  escape  from  her  hands,  of  endeavouring  to  gratify 
her  curiosity. 

•<  Mademoiselle  Sophia,  may  I  ask  you  a  very,  very  serious  ques- 
tion?"— ^•*What  do  you  mean,, Justine?" — ••  I  presume,  mademoi- 
selle, that  I  have  eyes  and  ears." — "  A  tongue  also,"  remarked  Sophia, 
archly. — "  Then  I  will  make  use  of  it,  and  speak  out." — *'  Not  too 
loud,  if  you  please,  Justine." 

'*  Now,  mademoiselle,  when  you  were  fourteen  years  of  age,  you 
were  affianced  to  your  excellent  and  agreeable  cou9in.  Monsieur  Au- 
gusts le  Blond.  Tour  mamma-in-law  tells  me  that  you  are  very  soon 
to  be  united  to  him,  and  everything  is  arranged.'' 
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"  QraDted,  Justine ;  but  be  quick  with  my  hair.*' 

»  Then  how  is  it,  mademoiselle,  that  I  obserre  that  your  fiuber's 
newly-acquired  friend,  Monsieur  Gaston  du  Plessis  (who  is  now  an 
inmate  of  this  villa,)  is  devotedly  enamoured  of  you,  and  that  yoa 
decidedly,  but  not  openly,  do  not  discourage  him  ?" 

Sophia  sighed,  and  replied,  *'  Ah !  Justine,  I  am  in  a  strange  per- 
plexity. One  day  will  disclose  the  ambiguity  of  my  character.  In 
the  mean  time,  my  good  girl,  make  as  little  use  of  your  eyes  and  ears 
(perhaps  you  may  include  your  tongue  too,)  as  may  be  convenieiit 
Soon  J  will  divulge  all." 

Justine  got  nothing  by  her  move,  excepting  that  the  sharp  edge  ot 
her  curiosity  received  an  additional  whet ;  and  as  she  perceived  ^om 
the  window  that  Monsieur  Gaston  du  Plessis  had  just  come  in,  she 
made  it  part  of  her  business  just  to  go  out.  She  knew  that  the 
lovers  would  not  speak  on  any  thing  that  might  be  interesting  in  her 
presence,  on  the  principle  that  doves  never  coo  when  you  look  at 
them. 

Sophia  descended  to  the  saloon,  and  blushed  as  she  welcomed  the 
elegant  and  handsome  Gaston  du  Plessjs. 

**  My  charming  Sophia,  that  eloquent  smile — the  smile  of  an  en- 
chantress— " 

'*  With  what  romance  have  you  been  amusing  yourself,  Monsieur 
Gaston  t**  said  Sophia. 

**  The  romance  of  which  you  are  the  heroine,"  replied  Ehi  Plessis. 
'<  I  have  glanced  over  its  volume  of  beauty  and  purity,  and  have  men- 
tally imbibed  some  of  its  spirit." 

This  speech  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Monsieur  Perpignan, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  distress  occasioned  by  the  absence  of 
his  wheelbarrow.  He  entered  the  saloon  in  gardener's  costume,  with 
a  spade  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  watering-pot  in  his  hand ;  his  cheeks 
ruddy  with  health,  contrasted  well  with  a  white  night-cap  on  his  head, 
for  his  flowing  peruke  always  hung  behind  the  door  during  his  visit  to 
the  chateau. 

"Ah,  my  excellent  friend,  Du  Plessis,  how  d'ye  do?  Have  yoo 
seen  my  wheelbarrow  anywhere  ?" 

^  La  I  papa,'*  said  Sophia,  **  you  did  not  expect  to  fiAd  it  inside  the 
house  ?" 

^  No,"  replied  Perpignau  ;  *'  but  somebody  in  a  frolic  might  have 
wheeled  it  under  the  table.  My  dear  Du  Plessis,  since  seven  o'clock 
this  morning  I  have  been  hoeing,  sowing,  weeding,  stirring,  and 
watering ;  and  I  am  happy  to  put  you  in  possession  of  an  interesting 
fact.  I  shall  have  the  finest  pumpkins  m  this  part  of  the  world." 
Here  good  Mr.  Perpignan  took  from  his  coat- pocket  a  small  book,  a 
gardener's  calendar,  and  immediately  became  absorbed  in  the  disco- 
tery  of  what  was  to  be  executed  in  horticulture  during  the  month. 
He  read  aloud,  "  Plant  hrocoUj  cabbage^  and  catdiflowers  for  suceeS' 
shn — " 

Sophia  whispered  to  Gaston,  "  He  is  wandering." 

**  Go  over  JruiUirees,*^ — read  Perpignan. 

Du  Plessis  thought  to  break  the  chain  of  his  lucubration,  and  ad- 
dressing Perpignan,  said,  "  Monsieur,  I  have  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  perfect  success  in  horticultural  pursuits." 

•*  Spinach — ^*  calmly  read  Perpignan. 

''My  dear  papa,  on  Tu^day  next  is  Madame  Perpignan's  birth' 
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day ;  we  shall  require  all  the  choice  fruit  you  can  spare  us.  Our 
party  will  be  large  ;  the  invitations  are  issued  for  a  masked  ball." 

"  Fruit,  indeed !"  cried  Perpignan.  **  That  which  the  thieves  have 
left  is  more  than  half  devoured  by  the  wasps  and  the  birds." 

**  And  Monsieur  du  Plessis,"  said  Sophia,  **  I  am  commissioned  by 
madame  to  beg  of  you  to  request  the  favour  of  the  company  of  your 
friend  Pimental." 

*•  What !  my  merry  round  little  provincial  Adonis  t  Ah !  he  is  a 
famous  fellow  ;  he  will  enliven  the  entire  evening,  he  has  such  a  flow 
of  spirits  !  His  very  blunders  are  amusing.  We  dined  together  yes- 
terday with  Auguste  le  Blond.  We  were,  I  confess,  rather  too  gay, 
and  all  three  visited  the  opera." 

Here  Justine  summoned  Sophia  to  her  mother-in-law. 

"  What  a  lovely  creature !"  thought  Du  Plessis.  •*  I  can  resist  no 
longer.  I  must,  before  I  declare  openly,  sound  Monsieur  Perpignan 
on  the  subject. — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — " 

Perpignan  raised  his  eyes  from  his  gardener's  manual,  and  said, 
**  Excuse  my  absence  of  mind, — my  utter  want  of  hospitality.  Have 
you  taken  chocolate  t     Permit  me — " 

"  Dear  me,  sir,"  exclaimed  Du  Plessis,  '<  that  is  the  watering-pot. 
Will  you  allow  me,  sir,  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  your  elegant 
daughter  ?" 

"  Ah,  Graston,  I  trained  her  myself." 

Gaston  sighed,  and  uttered,  '*  How  happy  will  be  the  man  who  is 
honoured  by  her  aflection  !'' 

^*  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Perpignan,  ^  she  is  a  beautiful  plant ;  and 
my  nephew,  Auguste  le  Blond,  will  make  Sophia  an  excellent  hus- 
band.*'^ 

Du  Plessis  looked  aghast,  and  stammered  out  **  Le — Le  Blond — " 

**  Yes ;  Auguste  is  to  be  my  son-in-law.  They  have  been  betrothed 
for  these  six  years  past." 

**  Distraction !"  inwardly  exclaimed  Du  Plessis.  **And  this  mar- 
riage,  sir,  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  choice  ?" 

**  Assuredlv,  Sophia  loves  him  dearly ;  folr  Le  Blond  is  a  capital  fel- 
\o^y  though  he  does  not  know  a  leek  from  a  shalot.  Why,  my  good 
friend,  you  are  as  white  as  a  turnip — all  want  of  healthy  exercise,  be- 
lieve me.  Come  into  the  garden,  and  amuse  yourself  with  the  rolling, 
stone  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Nothing  like  pulling  a  rolling-stone.  No  t 
Well,  I  have  a  bushel  of  weeds  I  want  picked  up.  Nothing  like  pick- 
ing up  weeds.  Ah  1  you  abandon  all  pastoral  pleasure.  Come,  I  am 
going  to  break  into  a  wasp's  nest.  Nothing  like  stirring  up  wasps. 
Follow  me,  my  friend,  and  enjoy  yourself."  And  here  Monsieur  Per- 
pignan sallied  into  his  garden. 

Du  Plessis  was  suddenly  plunged  into  a  deep  dejection  of  spirits. 
Affianced  to  his  friend  Le  Blond,  and  he  had  never  been  maae  ac- 
quainted with  it ! 

''  Gaston,  Gaston,  thou  art  a  poor  infatuated  fool !  Has  not  Sophia 
blushed,  grown  pale,  and  almost  softened  into  tears,  when  I  have 
fondly  addressed  her  ?  Again,  can  she  smile  upon  him  she  does  not 
love,  and  while  she  loves  another  t  It  is  hardened  coquetry — bare- 
faced  falsehood.  Alas  !  that  so  many  graces  should  be  united  with  so 
much  deceit!" 

Du  Plessis  in  a  meody  state  of  mind  quitted  the  chAteau,  and  took 
the  road  to  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Seated  on  a  bench  in  (Vont  of  the  CeSk  de  la  Concorde,  in  the  Place 
Royal,  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  but  gentlemanly-looking  person,  about  sixty- 
five  years  of  ace.  His  upright  figure,  and  the  noode  in  which  he  wore 
his  hat,  denoted  that  he  had  once  served  in  the  army ;  his  habiliments 
were  of  an  old-feshioned  shape, and  much  worn;  great  pains,  however, 
had  evidently  been  taken  to  give  an  efiect ;  his  linen  was  white,  and  of 
a  fine  texture.  This  personage  was  the  Marquis  de  la  Tour  le  Co- 
lombier,  a  proud  but  very  poor  noble.  There  appeared  to  be  a  dash 
of  eccentric  conceit  in  his  manner,  probably  the  result  of  the  contempt 
with  which  he  held  the  inferior  part  of  mankind  in  general.  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  very  diligently  with  an  old  leathern  glove  was  rubbing  the 
blade  of  his  sword,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  scabbard,  and  which 
was  a  real  rapier  of  Toledo.  He  was  polished  ;  the  sword  was  in  a 
forward  way  to  become  so  likewise ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  mortifica- 
tion and  anger  about  the  old  gentleman,  which  could  not  be  concealed, 
as  he  almost  inaudibly  muttered — 

** Honour! — I  once  imagined  that  love  stood  pre-eminent  in  the 
universe;  but  love  is  common  to  all  living  creatures —honour  be- 
longs to  man  alone.  Then,  to  have  that  exquisite  feeling  lacerated  I 
— the  indignation  with  which  my  bosom  burns  at  this  moment, — 
this  unaccountable,  this  unappeasable  insult,  inflicted  on  me  last 
night  in  the  pit  at  the  opera — but  I  have  the  card  of  the  perpetra- 
tor." Here  he  took  out  a  pocket  magnifying-glass,  and  with  a 
grimace  of  inefiiible  contempt  read  the  name  and  siddress  of  the 
party  who  had  so  deeply  ofiended  him,  '*  Monsieur  Gaston  da  PlessiSf 
ChAteau  PerpignaOy  SU  Chud^  He  then  recommenced  rubbing  up 
kis  rapier — '^  But  this  good  blade  of  Toledo  shall  find  its  way  through 
bis  body." 

The  Marquis  de  la  Tour  le  Colombier  then  called  to  a  gargony  and 
ordered  him  to  bring  a  cup  of  coflee,  which  he  began  to  sip,  when  a 
window  of  the  caf6  above  the  marquis's  head  was  thrown  open  by  a 
short,  plump,  fair,  fresh-coloured  young  man,  dressed  in  a  silk  suit,, 
couleur  de  marmalade,  flowing  peruke,  and  triangular  hat  fringed  with 
feathers.  This  was  Monsieur  Pierre  Piraental.  He  seated  himself 
at  a  laUe  on  which  was  a  backgammon  board,  and  on  a  chair  oppo- 
site to  him  sat  Monsieur  Auguste  le  Blond,  (both  gentleman  already 
mentioned,)  and  they  appeared  to  be  amusing  themselves  with  a  friendly 
game.  The  morning  was  fine,  the  sun  shone  brightly,  the  pair  had 
breakfasted  heartily  in  the  Caf6  de  la  Concorde,  and  all  was  cheerful- 
ness, until  an  unfavourable  turn  of  the  game  to  Pimental,  unluckily  dis- 
arranged the  pleasantry.  Le  Blond  threw  the  dice  sizes — Pimental 
threw  douhletUs.    ^  The  luck  is  against  me.'* 

Le  Blond  again  threw  sixes^ — Pimental  the  deuce  with  a  cmque, — 
Le  Blond  a  third  time  sixes.     "  Bravo !" 

Here  Pimental  could  not  contain  his  agitation,  and  in  a  rage  he 
exclaimed,  **  Sink  the  backgammon  I — I  have  lost  every  game.  Give 
rae  the  board  l" — and  he  passionately  threw  it  out  at  the  window, 
where  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  struck  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  la 
Tour  le  Colombier  on  the  head,  the  white  and  black  men  rattling 
about  his  person,  and  one  of  the  dice  dropped  into  his  cofi^.cup» 
The  Marquis  rose  indignantly,  looked  up  at  the  window,  and  dis- 
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tincdy  heard  Pimental  remark,   '*that  somebody  had  got  a  hU  at 
last" 

^  Now,  by  the  soul  of  Charlemagne,  will  I  resent  deeply  this  insult ! 
Descend,  messieurs,  instantly.'* 

And  the  Marquis  walked  to  and  fro  before  the  door  of  the  cafi,  • 
when  Pimental  and  Le  Blond  came  down  into  the  street  laughing. 
The  Marquis  drew  himself  up  stiffly,  and  folding  his  arms,  asked  in  a 
constrained  tone,  *'  May  I  respectfully  demand  which  gentleman  did 
me  the  honour?" 

Le  Blond  said  to  Pimental,  '<  You  threw  it  out ;  speak  for  your- 
self." 

<*  You  made  me  do  it,"  exclaimed  Pimental. 
The  Marquis  glanced  impatiently,  and  uttered,  '<Are  you  aware,  sir, 
that  I  have  been  most  grossly  insulted — that  window  ?" 

Pimental  replied,  "  Why,  then,  did  you  sit  under  that  window  when 
I  threw  the  board  out  ?" 

The  Marquis's  Toledo  rapier  was  instantly  glittering  in  the  sun,  as 
he  calmly  said,  <*  Have  the  complaisance  to  draw  and  defend  your- 
self." 

Pimental  looked  confused,  and  cried,  '*  Pooh !  pooh !  I  am  not  going 
to  fight  about  such  an  affair  as  this." 

Le  Blond  advanced  to  the  Marquis,  and  requested  permission  to 
ofier  an  explanation. 

<*  Explanation  is  unnecessary — the  injury  is  received." 
Ijl  Le  Blond  said,  **  But,  monsieur,  listen  to  reason." 

"  Listen  to  mc,"  uttered  little  Pimental.  "  There  is  reason  in  roast- 
ing of  eggs,  though  there  may  not  be  any  in  throwing  backgammon 
b(Mird8  out  of  windows  on  people's  heads." 

Hf«The  Marquis  scowled  scornfully.     <'  If  you  are  a  gentleman,  I  will 
listen  to  reason." 

^*  If  I  9im  a  gentleman ! — if  I  am  a  gentleman  !" — and  a  fresher 
oolour  mantled  up  into  Pimental's  red  cheeks,  and  he  slanced  compla- 
cently  at  his  silk  suit  and  diamond  shoe-buckles,  ana  repeated,  **  If, 
indeed !" 

*'  Meet  me  openly,  or  consent  to  be  chastised,"  imperiously  said  the 
Marquis. 

**  Chastised !  I  am  a  gentleman,  okl  gentleman.  I  was  playing  at 
backgammon  with  this  young  eentleman,  old  gentleman,  and  the  dice 
went  confoundedly  against  me.^' 

'* That  is  no  reason  why  the  board  should  go  against  me"  gravely 
replied  the  Marquis. 

Le  Blond  again  interfered,  and  said,  '*  Monsieur,  are  you  a  back- 
gammon player?" 

**  Much  attached  to  the  pastime,"  was  the  answer. 
The  two  young  men  now  planted  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  the 
testy  old  nobleman,  and  thus  rapidly  explained  the  progress  of  their 
last  game. 

"  Le  Blond  threw  eizee — ^in  went  four  of  my  men." 
'*  Pimental  threw  duce  ace — I  took  off  ace." 
**  Le  Blond  threw  sixes  again — four  more  men." 
<*  Truly  vexatious,"  said  the  Marquis  de  la  Tour  le  Colombier,  a 
little  soitened. 

Pimental,  watching  his  countenance,  eagerly  continued^'*  I  took  off 
one  man,  and  played  up  my  last  to  the  ace  point — " 
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Le  Blond  yoctferated,  ^  I  had  three  rtmainiDg  oo  the  nze  point, 
when  I  fortunately  threw  sizes  again,  and  away  went  your  four.  Victo- 
ria !  said  I." 

**  And  confusion !  said  I,"  replied  Pimental,  "  and  in  my  sadden 
passion  I  pitched  the  hackgammon  board  oot  of  the  window  (without 
knowing  that  anybody  was  beneath),  on  your  most  respectable 
head." 

The  Marquis,  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  walked  two  steps  to  the  right, 
and  two  a^n  to  the  left ;  he  then  replaced  the  dreadful-looking  Tole^ 
do  rapier  in  its  scabbard,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  uttered,  <*  Humph 
— ^yes,  yes.  Messieurs,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that,  in  such  a  parox* 
ysm  of  disappointment  on  the  one  part,  you  might  be  excused  in  hurl- 
ing the  backgammon  board  out,  although  you  ought  to  have  avoided 
me.     I  accept  your  explanation." 

Now  several  congratulatory  and  complimentary  pinches  of  snuff  were 
exchanged  between  the  parties,  the  Maccaba  balancing  the  Strasbourg, 
and  the  Strasbourg  the  last  Paris  mixture, — Pimental  sneezing  at  every 
pinch,  unavoidably,  almost  in  the  face  of  the  Marquis.  At  Sie  end  cf 
an  ominous  attshoo-e^  the  little  lively  provincial,  in  a  mere  efibrl  to 
change  the  conversation,  or  rather,  in  his  opinion,  to  keep  it  up,  said, 
^  Good  heavens !  how  easily  a  man  may  get  into  a  scrape  !  Now  last 
night,  for  instance,  what  a  scrape  I  might  have  encountered — ba !  ha ! 
na !  Do  you  know,  sir,"  addressing  the  Marquis,  ^  I  was  with  a  friend 
in  the  pit  at  the  opera — " 

Le  Colombier  winced,  started,  and  snappishly  remarked,  ^The 
pit  of  the  opera?  Did  you  —  did  you  observe  anything  peculiar 
there  r 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  Pimental!  "1  will  tell  you  all  about  it  My 
friends  and  I  wanted  to  enjoy  the  ballet — the  little  Graces  there,  by  the 
way,  have  such  pretty  legs,  I  call  them  the  little  scape-graces." 

**  Proceed,  sir,"  gravely  said  the  Marquis. 

Pimental  was  all  elated  at  his  forthcoming  recital,  and  suited  the 
action  to  the  word.  "  Well,  who  should  sit  before  us  in  the  pit  hot 
an  antediluvian  in  a  monstrous  wig.  It  must  have  been  the  first 
peruke  that  ever  was  manufactured,  for  I  am  sure  there  never  was  a 
pattern  for  it — ^nay,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  two  that  came  out 
of  Noah's  Ark."  Here  Pimental  laughed  at  his  description.  The 
Marquis's  eyes  rolled,  but  he  inwardly  exclaimed,  **  Calm,  calm  my 
resentment"  Pimental  went  on.  **  So  said  I  to  Gaston,  *  My  boy, 
I  will  bet  you  ten  louis  that  you  never  saw  such  a  wig  as  thj^.*  Du 
Plessis  was  full  of  fun  and  Burgundy,  and  affirmed  that  this  mon- 
suous  peruke  would  hinder  him  from  seeing  the  play ;  so  he  took  fron) 
his  pocketbook  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  while  old  Wigsby  was  appa- 
rently  enjoying  the  performance,  Gaston  in  a  frolic  snipped  the  peruke 
all  over,  and  brought  it  down  to  a  reasonable  size.^ — Le  Blond  laugh- 
ed heartily,  when  happening  to  look  towards  the  Marquis,  he  saw 
a  tremendous  storm,  interspersed  with  vivid  flashes  of  the  eyes,  on 
his  countenance.  So  he  made  a  motion  to  warn  Pimental  to  desist 
in  his  story ;  but  Pimental  did  oot  observe  this,  and  went  laughingly 
on.  '^  Ha  !  ha )  ha ! — the  M  curmudgeon  sat  with  his  back  to  us, 
sulky  as  a  ram  being  shorn.  I  would  have  given  a  louis  to  have  seen 
his  face." 

The  Marquis  de  la  Tour  le  Colombier  here  confronted  Pimental, 
and  with  a  dignified  fVown  said,  <*  Would  you,  indeed  ?     Then  be* 
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hold  it."  Pimeotal  stared.  "  I  am  rejoiced/*  continned  the  Mar- 
quis fiercely,  **  that  I  have  encountered  an  accomplice  in  last  night's 
execrable  act ;  and  I  now  perceive  that  the  insulting  missile  from 
that  window  was  mischievously  intentional.     Your  name,  sirrah  ?" 

Pimental  told  the  Marquis  that,  for  his  part,  when  he  was  out  on 
a  frolic  he  never  gave  his  name  to  anybody.  Le  Colombier  again 
produced  the  Toledo  rapier,  to  the  utter  horror  of  Pimental,  who 
muttered,  **  How  that  backgammon  board  runs  in  his  head  !" 

*^  Reparation  must  be  made,  sirrah,"  vociferated  the  Marquis, 
"  and  a  reparation  that  can  only  be  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  im- 
pertinent offender.  Know  that  I — J,  am  the  nobleman  who  was  so 
grossly  insulted  last  night  at  the  opera." 

Pimental  shook,  but  tried  to  appear  unconcerned,  and  said,  **  Dear 
me ! — indeed ! — how  very  odd  I  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Gaston  will  buy  you  a  new  wig,  which  will  set  matters  right. 
Pray  how  much  did  that  queer  peruke  cost  ?" 

•*  Imbecile!"  growled  the  Marquis,  "it  will  probably  cost  yoU 
your  life.  Defend  yourself: — apology  the  most  submissive  cannot 
now  avail — the  afiront  was  too  galling^" 

*'  I  acknowledge  it  was  cutting,**  cried  Pimmtal,  which  was  an- 
swered only  by  the  Marquis  making  a  demonstration  with  his  Toledo 
rapier,  which  caused  the  small  provincial  hero  to  efiect  a  more  dex- 
terous caper  than  he  had  ever  seen  performed  by  any  of  the  Jiule 
scape-graces.  **  Stay,  sir,"  said  Pimental,  •*  for  God's  sake  I  If  no- 
thing else  will  satisfy  you  for  your  confounded  peruke,  Pll  take  my 
coat  off— stab  that  through  and  through,  it  is  not  paid  for  yet." 

"Then  receive  the  chastisement  due  to  a  maHgnant  poltroon,"  re- 
plied the  incensed  Marquis. 

Pimental  hearing  the  word  *'  poltroon,"  became  suddenly  ani- 
mated, and  instantly  drew  his  sword,  but,  with  a  sort  of  unaccus- 
tomed  trepidation,  he  unsheathed  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  con. 
trived  to  cut  two  of  his  fingers.  He  threw  himself  into  a  posture  of 
defence,  and  would  have  most  assuredly  been  pinked  by  the  Toledo 
rapier,  if  fortunately  at  the  moment  Gaston  du  Plessis  had  not  arrived 
at  the  CafS  de  la  Concorde,  who  exclaimed, 

"  How  now,  Pimental — what  are  you  about  ?" 

*'  Oh,  Graston,  how  lucky  it  is  that  you  have  arrived.  It  is  the 
old  chap  whose  wig  you  trimmed  last  night." 

The  Marquis  advanced  to  Du  Plessis,  and  said,  "  Is  this  your  card, 
Monsieur  ?"  Graston  acknowledged  it.  "  Be  pleased  to  follow  me 
where  we  may  not  be  interrupted." 

Du  Plessis  assented,  and  the  Marquis  led  the  way  through  the 
house  into  a  back  garden  of  the  caf<&,  and  there  stopping  in  a  corner 
walk,  which  was  shaded  by  some  tall  shrubs,  daston  inquired  the 
pleasure  of  Monsieur. 

"  My  task  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  Monsieur  du  Plessis.  I  had  the 
honour  in  early  days  to  be  acquainted  with  your  father :  he  was  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman — I  have  fought  and  bled  in  the  same  ranks 
with  him.  My  friend  sleeps  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors :  could  he 
awake,  what  would  be  his  just  indignation  on  witnessing  an  atro- 
cious insult  inflicted  in  so  public  a  place  as  the  pit  of  the  opera  on 
his  old  and  esteemed  brother  in  arms,  what  would  be  his  horror  on 
discovering  that  the  disgraceful  act  had  been  committed  by  his  own 
son  !     I  <K>  not  require  an  aj)ology-^words  cannot  wipe  away  the 
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stain.  I  would  not  diiturb  the  audience  last  night  by  resenting  the 
affront;  but  this  is  the  time  and  place.     Be  on  your  defence." 

Gaston  observed — '*  I,  in  the  nrst  place,  sir,  may  take  an  objection 
to  drawing  my  sword  on  a  gentleman  who  states  himself  to  have  been 
the  friend  of  my  father." 

**  No  subterfuge,  sir,"  said  the  Marquis. 

**  I  do  not  seek  it,  sir ;  but  to  be  plain,  I  also  avow  an  antipathy 
to  attack  one  who  is  probably  twice  my  ase." 

Le  Colombier  scornfully  laughed,  ana  exclaimed,  *'  Neither  my 
age  nor  yours  shall  screen  you.     Draw,  sir.'' 

Gaston  drew  his  sword,  and  prepared  for  the  onset  of  the  Marquis. 
Ghtfton  was  cool  and  confident,  for  he  was  a  first-rate  fencer ;  but  Le 
Ck)lombier  proved  himself  the  better  man,  and,  after  sturdily  bat 
gracefully  making  several  scientific  passes,  most  of  which  were  cle- 
verly parried  by  Du  Plessis,  the  latter  suddenly  received  the  blade 
of  the  Toledo  rapier  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  which  caused  him 
to  drop  his  sword. 

"  I  could  have  run  you  through  the  body,  had  I  chosen,"  said  the 
Marquis.  **  As  you  are  at  present  disabled,  I  forbear — but  we  meet 
again.  But  mark  me.  Monsieur  Gaston  du  Plessis,  my  honour  is 
still  seared,  my  vengeance  insatiable.  Whenever  I  encounter  you, 
in  public  or  in  private,  I  shall  demand  the  same  satisfaction ;  so  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.  I  shall  seek  your  companions  at  my  leisure. 
In  the  mean  time,"  (and  here  he  most  carefully  wiped  the  blade  of 
the  Toledo  rapier  with  his  glove,)  **  i  have  the  honour  to  bid  you,  for 
the  present,  farewell." 

The  Marquis  de  ia  Tour  le  Colombier  then  bowed  stiffly,  and 
quitted  the  garden. 

"  This  is  an  unlucky  adventure,"  reflected  Du  Plessis,  ^  added  to 
the  Slate  of  anxious  suspense  in  which  I  remain  with  my  beautiful 
Sophia.  I  must  quietly  interrogate  Le  Blond — and  this  thrust  in 
my  arm  is  painful.  I  thought  I  was  a  tolerable  swordsman,  too ; 
but  my  ancient  antagonist  was  too  well  practised  for  me." 

This  slight  revery  was  interrupted  by  the  smash  of  a  pane  of 
glass,  a  bang  of  a  door,  and  much  altercation.  Gaston  turned  his 
head,  and  perceived  the  Marquis  de  la  Tour  le  Colombier  again  at 
work  with  his  rapier,  thrusting  it  in  at  the  aitrance  to  the  kitchen, 
which  opened  into  the  garden,  while  ever  and  anon  the  thrust  was 
parried  by  an  extraordinary  weapon  of  defence.  It  was  a  roasting* 
spit  with  a  half-done  fowl  trussed  on  it,  and  which  our  friend  Pi- 
mental  had  seized  in  a  moment  of  emerceocy,  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  cf  the  ferocious  Marquis  on  his  dear  little  person.  Stab  went 
in  the  Toledo  rapier,  and  out  came  the  poulet  in  semi-gravy, — until  Pi- 
mental,  with  the  assistance  of  the  cook  and  gargons^  all  his  admirers, 
contrived  to  shut  and  bolt  the  door  ;  and  the  Marquis's  only  advan- 
tage was  the  poulel  slipped  from  off'the  spit. 

CHAPTEB   III. 

We  will^  now  return  to  the  ch&teau,  where  Madame  Perpignan 
and  Justine  were  making  preparations  for  the  approaching  f^te  and 
masked  ball.  Justine,  by  the  desire  of  her  mistress,  read  over  the 
list  of  nan\es  of  the  persons  to  whom  invitations  had  been  sent,  con- 
sisting  of  about  eighty,  and  included  in  thia  list  were  Messieurs  le 
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Blond,  Pimental,  and  Le  Marquis  de  la  Tour  le  Colomlner. — '<  Then 
there  are  the  vocal  and  instrumental  performers — " 

'*  Ay,"  said  Madame  Perpignan,  ''  and  I  shall  astonish  them  all.  I 
have  engaged  (but  I  confide  it  to  you  alone,  Justine)  Monsieur  Domi- 
nique, the  celebrated  harlequin,  to  amuse  us  ;  and  I  have  asked  him  to 
come  from  Paris  early,  as  the  commencement  of  a  masked  ball  is 
always  insu&rably  duU." 

Justine  was  delighted  with  this  information,  as  she  had  often  laughed, 
as  she  said,  until  her  sides  ached,  at  Dominique's  wit  and  drollery. 

'^  Yes,"  replied  Madame  Perpignan,  ^*  Dominique  is  very  pleasant 
on  the  stage,  Justine ;  but  I,  who  am  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
theatre,  know  that  off  the  stage  there  is  not  so  melancholy  a  wretch  in 
existence  as  your  lively  harlequin.  In  short,  he  is  a  victim  to  hypo- 
chondria." 

At  length  Tuesday  arrived,  the  natal  day  of  Madame  Perpignan. 
The  festive  arrangements  were  all  made,  and  very  much  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  Perpicnan,  as  they  had  hung  up  artificial  garlands,  illumina- 
tion-lamps, and  Chinese  lanterns  on  his  natural  trees  ;  so  he  secretly 
determined  to  elude  the  ribaldry  of  a  masquerade,  and  retire  to  bed  as 
early  as  he  could  sneak  off  to  avoid  it  But  he  still  recollected  that  it 
was  the  birthday  of  his  wife,  and  he  walked  into  her  boudoir  to  con- 
gratulate her,  and  gallantly  to  make  her  a  present  on  the  occasion.  He 
had  his  old  gardening  coat  on,  and  had  a  scythe  over  his  shoulder, 
(with  which  he  had  been  mowing  a  grass-plot,)  and  he  looked  like 
Time  dressed  and  shaved.  Justine  gently  reminded  her  master  of  his 
absence  of  mind  in  bringing  such  an  instrument  as  a  scythe  into  a  lady's 
boudoir,  and  took  it  from  him. 

«*  My  dear  wife,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  natal  day," 
— and  he  kissed  her  hand.     "  You  have,  I  think,  on  this  happy  occa- 
sion completed  your  fifty-f — " 
*•  Forty-fifth,  Monsieur  Perpignan." 

"  Well,"  said  Perpignan,  "  I  declare  I  could  have  sworn  that  it  was 
ffty'four^  instead  of  forty-Jive ;  but,  as  you  avow  it,  it  would  be  unpolite 
to  contradict.     I  have,  my  love,  a  trifling  gift  for  you,  on  thus  entering 
your  fifty-fourth — " 
"  Forty. fifth,  if  you  please.  Monsieur." 

"  Forty-fifth  year,"  said  Perpignan.     "  This  little  gift — the  greatest 
I  can  oflfer, — the  pride  of  my  heart,  the  fondly-cherished  object  of  my 
hopes,  has  been  beheld  by  no  mortal  eye  but  mine." 
**  I  die  with  curiosity,    replied  Madame. 

••  My  dear,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  as  fully  appreciated  by  you  as  it  has 
been  by  me." 

He  then  went  out  at  the  door,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  greatest  won- 
der as  to  her  forthcoming  birthday  present.     Perpignan  re-entered, 
looking  very  mysterious,  and  with  a  large  basket  covered  with  a 'cloth. 
**  Carefully,  and  under  my  own  immediate  inspection,  has  this  speci- 
men  been  produced."     And  here  he  took  an  enormous  pumpkin  out  of 
the  basket  and  presented  it  to  Madame,  who  exclaimed, 
*•  Mercy  on  us !  Perpignan,  what  is  that  ?" 
"  The  finest  pumpkin  in  the  parish." 
"  Pumpkin !"  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 
*•  Yes,  my  dear ;  grown  under  my  own  eye. 
••And  I  wish  it  had  remained  there,"  replied  Madame  Perpignan, 
and  here  she  shrieked  loudly. 
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**  What  ia  the  matter,  Madame  f  cried  Justine,  who  raa  into  the 
boudoir. 

**  It  is  full  of  wasps ! — away  with  it,  for  Heaven's  sake !" 

Perpignan  was  confiised,  and  thought  that  he  had  been  stirring  up 
the  wasps  to  some  purpose.  Justine  contrived  to  roll  the  pumpkin  out 
at  the  door,  when,  to  the  mortification  of  its  grower,  it  reached  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  bumped  down  every  step,  with  the  wasps  buzz- 
ing in  all  directions,  madame's  pet  dog  barking  at  it  shrilly,  until  every 
body  was  deafened. 

**  Upon  my  word,  Monsieur  Perpignan,"  said  his  spouse,  "  your  gar. 
dening  mania  renders  you  perfectly  absurd." 

*'  My  sweet  love,  did  I  not,  to  please  you,  purchase  this  villa  ?  Tou 
knew  I  was  partial  to  horticultural  pursuits,  and  you  promised  to  share 
in  my  little  domestic  toils." 

"And  so  I  did,"  replied  Madame.  **I  assisted  you  in  your 
garden." 

•*  Considerably — ^very  considerably,"  said  Perpignan.  "  I  remember 
once  you  threw  a  snail  over  the  wall." 

"  Sir,  you  are  only  fit  to  rear  cauliflowers." 

**  All  flowers  are  beautiful,  my  dear — ^I  cultivated  you.^* 

Madame  Perpignan,  somewhat  mollified,  thought  he  was  about  to 
compliment  her,  and  uttered,  simpering,  "  My  love,  you  are  making 
some  allusion  to  the  modest  rose?" 

**  No,  my  dear,"  replied  Perpignan,  piqued ;  *•  at  that  moment  I  was 
thinkmg  of  a  painted  lady,** 

They  parted  sulkily  from  each  other  ;  and  this  was  rather  an  omi- 
nous commencement  of  the  fi&te. 

Now,  we  must  be  made  aware  in  the  domain  of  the  ChlLteau  Perpig- 
nan there  were  two  buildings  detached  from  the  villa  itself  The  first 
was  a  cottage  surrounded  with  large  old  trees,  and  which  had  formerly 
been  occupied  as  the  original  tenement  of  the  little  estate ;  but  as  times 
altered,  the  present  ch&teau  was  built,  and  the  cottage  became  a  recep- 
tacle for  fruit  and  veget^ibles,  and  on  times  of  an  extraordinary  number 
of  visitors  it  received  an  occasional  spare  bed,  as  the  rooms  were  still 
airy  and  cheerful.  The  other  building  of  which  we  speak  was  a  dwell- 
ing of  a  still  more  humble  character.  It  had  been  erected  as  a  porter's 
lodge,  and  consisted  of  two  rooms,  which  humble  apartments  were  oc- 
cupied by  a  servant  of  the  family,  an  old  woman,  who  had  seen  her 
best  days  and  seventy  summers.  Yet  Jaquelette  still  possessed  suffi- 
cient powers  to  officiate  as  porteress,  and  she  was  a  particular  favourite 
of  Monsieur  Perpignan,  because  she  loved  and  enjoyed  the  garden. 
Indeed,  more  than  once  she  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  Madame  Per- 
pignan, who  told  her  meek  and  simple  helpmate  that  she  thought  "  that 
he  was  much  more  enamoured  of  the  conversation  of  old  Jaquelette 
than  he  ever  had  been  with  that  of  his  lawful  wife." 

Whenever  Monsieur  Perpignan  was  in  a  perplexity,  he  habitually 
sought  his  daughter  Sophia,  whose  calm  and  sweet  manner  never  failed 
to  glide  him  again  into  serenity.  And  what  a  happy  state  of  existence 
between  father  and  child  1  Perpignan  knew  that  he  must  have  re* 
course  to  her  to  accomplish  many  of  his  wishes ;  whil^  Sophia  was 
hardly  conscious  that  by  her  quiet  arrangement  they  were  always 
gratified. 

"  Sophia,"  said  Perpignan,  "  this  masquerade  annoys  me  very 
much.     It  is  not  the  expense  of  it ;  but  I  lose  my  night's  rest,  and  I 
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have  to  get  up  early  to-morrow  morning  to  feow  some  eapernr'-the 
genuine  seed  from  our  correepondent  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  shall 
leave  you  all  to  your  enjoyment.  As  for  sleeping  in  my  own  bed, 
that  is  quite  out  of  the  question ;  for  every  room  in  the  ch^iteau  will 
be  thrown  open  until  the  party  have  dispersed  ;  and  our  bed  room  has 
at  this  moment  the  card-tables  set  out  in  it." 

**  Papa,"  replied  Sophia,  *<  I  could  not  avoid  it.  Madame  Per- 
pignan — ^" 

**  I  know,  my  dear ;  but  I  tell  you  what  I  shall  do,  Sophia,  and 
you  can  give  the  order  for  it  I  will  go  and  pass  the  night  for  once 
and  away,  at  the  empty  oouage  in  the  shrubbery." 

Sophia  turned  deadly  pale,  and  hastily  said,  **  Pass  the  night  thesb  7 
— It  is  impossible  !" 

Justine,  who  had  a  moment  previous  popped  into,  the  room, 
thought  to  herself,  *'  What  is  it  that  thus  serioudy  discomposes 
young  Madame  1" 

^*  ^phia  stammered  out,  '*  Dear  sir,  the  old  cottage  has  not  been 
occupied  for  a  considerable  time.  You  cannot  tlunk  of  sleeping 
there?" 

<<  Oh,  the  moths  and  mildew  will  not  touch  me.  Don't  notke  my 
absence  from  the  masquerade,  and  I  hope  your  guests  will  be  de- 
lighted with  the  entertainment ;  so  I  will  go  and  water  the  mignion- 
•tte." 

Sophia  told  Justine  that  Monsieur  Perpignan  could  not  sleep  at 
the  empty  cottage  ;  but  that  old  Jaquelette,  the  porteress,  might 
contrive  a  bed  for  him  in  the  little  lodge  at  the  garden  entrance. 
Justine  was  to  undertake  to  see  this  done,  and  was  also  to  apprise 
her  master  of  it.  Justine  was  all  curiosity  about  this  mystery  of  the 
cottage ;  but  she  could  not  penetrate  it ;  and  Mademoiselle  Sophia  had 
the  key  of  the  premises. 

Sophia  pondered  in  perplexity,  and  inwardly  ejaculated,  *^  Should 
they  discover  the  hidden  spot,  my  fatal  secret — life— a  beloved 
being,  are  at  stake,  and  my  honour  risked!"  At  this  moment,  to 
the  infinite  joy  of  Sophia,  she  saw  Auguste  le  Blond  coming  up  the 
garden-walk,  and  she  ran  out  to  meet  him.  *'  Your  presence  is  wel- 
come indeed,  Auguste.  How  anxiously  have  I  been  expecting  you  all 
day !     She  has  arrived.'' 

Le  Blond  cried,  <<  Is  it  possible  7— Thank  God !" 
Sophia  proceeded. — ''She  arrived  here  safely  in  disguise  at  day- 
break.    I  have  concealed  her." 
"  My  wife  1 — my  dear  wife ! — instantly  conduct  me  to  her." 
**  Not  for  the  world  at  the  present  moment.     You  must  have  pa- 
tience until  night." 

^  I  have  been  concerting  for  some  days,"  said  Le  Blond,  '*  mea- 
sures  for  our  escape  to  Holland,  to  avoid  this  dreadful  and  intolerant 
persecutk>n." 

'*  Alas !  Auguste,  our  poor  Emilie,  because  she  has  remained  firm 
in  her  religious  faith,  has  seen  her  father  imprisoned,  the  fkmily  estates 
confiscated. — Ah !  that  terrible  edict  of  Nantz!" 

Le  Blond  sakl,  **  My  excellent  Sophia,  though  betrothed  from'  an 
early  age  by  our  parents  to  you,  what  can  you  say  to  my  gallantry  in 
becoming  the  husband  of  another  ?" 
*"  I  can  only  say,  Auguste,  that  your  gallantry  was  of  the  meet 
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exalted  order.    I  can  forgi? e  your  negleet,  frhea  3roar  motive  was  so 
pure,  so  disinterested." 

We  must  now  claim  a  little  patience  to  explain  the  incidents  thai 
had  preceded  all  this.  It  appears  that  Auguste  le  Blond  was  with 
his  regiment  at  St.  Foy,  a  town  of  Agenois  and  Guienne,  and  which 
had  become  the  seat  of  religions  persecution,  under  the  mild  direc- 
tion of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Monsieur  le  Blond  one-  day  saw  a 
crowd  before  a  respectable-looking  house,  and  inquiring  the  cause, 
was  informed  that  it  was  only  the  arrest  of  a  Hugonot,  and  immedi* 
ately  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  was  dragged  from  the  portal.  As 
she  struggled,  she  perceived  Le  Blond  in  his  uniform,  and  she  im- 
plored his  assistance.  He,  highly  interested  with  her  misfortune,  and 
struck  with  her  charms,  determined  to  save  her.  He  rushed  to  the 
authorities  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth.  He  was  a  Catholic,  a  sol- 
dier, and  powerfully  protected  by  his  superior  officers,  and  he  spoke 
with  great  warmth  and  boldness  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  He  was 
asked  what  right  he  had  to  claim  her, — whether  she  was  his  mistress 
or  his  wife  7  He  took  advantage  of  this  question  ;  and  feeling  that 
artifice  was  necessary,  and  without  thinkinff  to  engage  himself,  he  said 
that  she  had  his  promise  of  marriage — authough  at  that  moment  he 
positively  did  not  know  her  name.  "  We  will  prove  your  sincerity," 
said  one  of  the  bigoted  magbtrates  empowered  to  enforce  the  edict  of 
Nantz.  '*  Come  to  the  prison  to-morrow, — marry  the  heretic  in  oar 
presence, — see  that  she  becomes  a  good  Catholic, — and  for  your  sake 
we  will  grant  her  life  and  liberty." 

Le  Blond  married  her,  saved  her  life,  and  conferred  a  lasting 
blessing  on  his  own ;  for  the  fair  Hugonot  was  as  good  as  she  was 
lovely.  They  lived  for  some  months  in  happy  seclusion,  when  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Valenciennes,  and  Auguste  was  compelled 
to  take  a  temporary  farewell  of  poor  Emilie.  During  his  absence 
she  was  one  day  discovered  in  a  prohibited  Protestant  assembly,  and 
again  exposed  to  persecution.  Auguste  le  Blond  had  already  found 
means  to  make  these  facts  known  to  his  cousin  Sophia,  and  entreated 
her  influence  in  protecting  his  wife.  Emilie  made  her  escape  from 
St.  Foy,  and,  although  pursued,  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  St. 
Cloud,  where  Sophia  received  her  with  aflection.  Sophia  had  also, 
through  the  interest  of  an  old  nobleman,  an  acquaintance,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Tour  le  Colombier,  applied  to  the  Pdre  la  Chaise  for  a  protection 
and  pardon  for  her  friend. 

While  Sophia  and  Auguste  le  Blond  were  in  deep  conversation  as 
to  that  which  was  best  to  be  done,  G^ton  du  Plessis  entered  the 
garden  unseen  by  them.  He  had  his  arm  tied  up  from  the  effect  of  his 
wound, — and  Judge  of  his  jealous  feeling  when  he  stepped  behind  a 
laurel  tree,  which  effectually  coneealed  him,  and  overheard  the  follow, 
ing  dialogue  between  Sophia  and  Auguste. 

**  My  bistrothed,  you  look  more  charming  than  ever.  What  would 
poor  Gaston  give  to  see  you  now, — ^your  countenance  radiant  with 
happiness  at  the  idea  of  having  so  essentially  favoured  me." 

•*  Poor  Du  Plessis,"  replied  Sophia.  "  I  may  venture  to  tell  you. 
my  dear  friend,  that  he  has  been  very  particular  to  me  lately ; — and 
yet,  under  existing  circumstances,  how  can  I  act?  Can  I  betray 
your  secret,  Le  Blond?  The  difficulty,  too,  will  be  to  break  the 
matter  to  my  father.     It  is  a  most  perplexing  situation.    At  any  rate, 
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Auguste,  you  must  meet  me  to.night  at  the  door  of  the  empty  cottage 
io  the  shrubbery ;  we  will  then  concert  measures  for  the  depart- 
ure  of  one  you  hold  so  dear.  For  the  present  it  is  unavoidable  ;  but 
we  must  keep  Du  Plessis  in  the  dark. 

**  Perhaps  this  masked  ball  will  aid  us,"  said  Le  Blond. 

'*  I  trust  it  will,''  replied  Sophia*  ^  I  will  contrive  to  steal  away  at 
twelve  o'clock  from  the  dancers,  when  you  must  also  be  sure  to  be  at 
the  cottage  door — I  keep  the  key.  I  need  not  ask  you  to  be  discreet 
for  all  our  sakes — for  all  we  love." 

*  Le  Blond  uttered  in  a  lower  tone,  "  Dearest,  kindest  Sophia,  tbe 
hours  will  appear  an  age- until  I  dare  again  see  my  beloved — my  wife. 
Sophia,  you  have  been  my  preserver." 

Here  Sophia  and  Le  Blond  walked  towards  the  ch&leau,  whilst 
Du  Plessis  remained  almost  petrified.  He  felt  himself  at  the  moment 
to  be  merely  an  object  of  derision  ;  and  though  the  duplicity  of  So- 
phia ought  to  have  made  him  despise  her,  yet  the  recollection  of  her 
charms  still  swayed  over  his  heart  and  imagination  ;  but  his  ire  was 
raised  against  Le  Blond,  who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  had 
made  an  amusement  of  his  credulity.  He  then  reverted  to  Sophia. 
Had  he  not  seen  her  turn  pale  7 — he  had  read  in  her  eyes  the  passion 
which  he  himself  had  felt.  He  then  determined  not  to  be  driven  away 
in  despair — to  stay  the  masked  fftte— to  watch  their  midnigbt  appoint- 
ment at  the  empty  cottage — and  then  to  confront  and  confound 
them. 

[In  our  ne^t  we  shall  give  the  conclusion  of  this  eventful  history.] 


TO  ALURA. 


X. 

Tux  me  the  hour — ^the  sacred  hour, 
When  thou  art  resig^n'd  to  Feeling's  power, 
When  thy  lip  is  not  wreathed  with  arooted  mirth, 
And  thj  words  are  not  breath*d  for  the  dull  cold  earth  ! 
When  Uiy  heart^lews  are  wept,  and  thj  fancies  receive 
Fresh  sweetness  of  thought  from  the  tears  that  thej  leave  : 
Tell  me  that  hour — ^that  sacred  hour — 
I  would  then  be  a  pilgrim,  sweet  saint,  to  thy  bower ! 

u. 
Tell  me  the  hour — ^the  lonely  hour, 
When  thou  art  all  rapt  in  Music's  power, — 
When  thy  lute  is  not  strung  for  the  cold  or  gay. 
And  thy  ^irit  hath  flung  its  light  mirth  away ! 
When  thy  soul  is  subdued  into  twilight  repose. 
And  thy  soft  voice  is  breathed  like  the  sigh  of  a  rose : 
Tell  roe  that  hour— that  lonely  hour — 
I  would  then  be  a  pilgrim,  sweet  safait,  to  thy  bower ! 

J.  AuGUSTiNB  Wade. 
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MORAL  ECONOMY  OF  LARGE  TOWNS. 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT. 

BT  DR.  W.  C.  TATLOS. 

What  may  be  called  social  science  is  yet  in  its  in&acy  ;  like  the 
young  Hercules  it  has  been  attacked  by  serpents  in  its  cradle— unlike 
him,  it  has  not  succeeded  in  crushiug  the  venomous  reptiles;  tb^ 
fangs  have  been  driven  deep,  the  poison  circulates  through  all  its 
veins.  It  is  received  almost  as  an  axiom  that  vice  and  misery  must 
necessarily  co-exist  with  every  large  aggregation  of  human  beings, 
and  that  all  efforts  for  their  extirpation  are  and  must  be  utterly  un- 
availing. An  appeal  is  made  to  statistical  science  for  evidence  of 
this  disheartening  fact ;  the  criminal  records  of  almost  every  coun- 
try prove  that  crimes  are  annually  produced  in  very  nearly  the  same 
number,  the  same  order,  and  the  same  districts.  Every  class  of 
crime  also  is  found  to  have  peculiar  and  unvariable  relations  to  sex, 
age,  and  season ;  even  the  proportions  of  accessory  circumstances 
seem  fixed  and  definite ;  the  instruments  employed  in  committing 
murder,  which  one  would  suppose  to  be  a  fact  wholly  dependant  on 
accident  or  caprice,  are  found  to  follow  some  inexplicable  rule,  and 
to  recur  in  nearly  the  same  proportions  in  successive  returns.  There 
is  a  double  tax  of  human  suffering  levied  noore  regularly,  and  paid 
more  punctually  than  those  imposed  by  the  Parliament ;  on  the  one  side 
injury  to  property  or  person  ;  on  the  other,  imprisonment,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  scaffold.  This  double  tax  cannot  be  imputed  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  in  every  sense  of  the  woro  it  is  beyond 
Baring.  He  cannot  easily  predict  whether  there  will  be  a  surplus  or  a 
deficit  in  the  revenue  for  the  spring  or  autumn  quarter ;  but  the  statisti- 
cian can  prophesy  with  all  but  mathematical  precision  how  many 
will  raise  the  assassin's  knife,  administer  the  drugged  chalice,  or  in 
minor  crimes,  how  many  will  pick  locks  and  pockets.  The  statistics 
of  crime  are  as  fixed  as  those  of  vitality,  yet  few,  miserably  few  efforts 
have  been  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
regulated. 

From  the  regular  sequence  of  crime  in  society  it  is  obvious  that  so- 
ciety must  itself  both  produce  the  germs  of  guilt,  and  offer  the  facilities 
necessary  for  their  development.  Every  social  condition  and  state 
contain  within  themselves  a  certain  number,  and  a  certain  order  of 
offences,  which  result  as  necessary  consequences  from  their  organisa- 
tion ;  it  would  be  almost  just  to  say,  that  society  prepares  the  crime, 
and  that  the  ostensible  criminal  is  only  the  instrument  by  which  it  is 
executed. 

These  observations  may  at  the  first  glance  appear  discouraging  to 
philanthropy,  and  degrading  to  humanity ;  but,  when  more  closely 
examined,  they  will  be  found  full  of  consolation  for  the  one,  and  of 
hope  for  the  other.  They  show  that  the  cause  is  not  in  nature,  but  in 
artificial  institutions,  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
ameliorating  life  by  making  some  changes  in  the  condition  of  social 
existence. 

Society  having  engendered  crime,  was  driven  by  necessity  to  de- 
vise punishment  as  a  remedy.     No  error  is  more  common  and  more 
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pernicious  than  to  regard  punishment  as  a  mere  act  of  yengeancey  in- 
flicted with  somewhat  of  the  same  blind  rage  that  a  child  displajrs  when 
it  beats  the  table  against  which  it  has  run,  or  the  ground  upon  which 
it  has  fallen.  Were  such  the  mere  object  of  punishment,  society  would 
be  guilty  of  a  gross  blunder  in  inflicting  any  penalty.  Crime  must  be 
restrained,  simply  because  it  produces  suffering ;  and  it  would  be  an 
absurd  proceeding  to  commence  the  cure  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
the  evil.  Fatal  has  been  the  association  between  the  ideas  of  law  and 
vengeance ;  it  has  often  given  to  aggregated  masses  the  passions  of 
the  isolated  savage,  and  has  led  the  assailed  individual  to  regard  soci- 
ety as  merely  collective  tyranny.  But,  though  not  merely  the  incon- 
sistency, but  the  positive  repulsion  between  the  administration  of  just- 
ice, and  the  infliction  of  pain  for  the  mere  sake  of  producing  pain,  is 
manifest  on  the  slightest  consideration ;  yet  grave  divines,  eminent 
statesmen,  and  learned  lawyers,  have  contrived  to  jumble  both  notions 
together,  and  to  fix  our  enmity  to  the  crime,  in  all  its  intensity,  upon 
the  unhappy  criminal.  Examples  of  this  mischievous,  and,  in  many 
cases,  not  undesigned  confusion,  will  multiply  upon  us  as  we  proceed ; 
at  present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  enunciate,  as  a  recognised  truth,  that 
the  only  legitimate  object  of  penal  law  is  prevention  of  guilt,  not 
vengeance  on  the  guilty  ;  and  to  add,  that  tho  latter  notion  is  absolutely 
subversive  of  the  principles  on  which  the  order  and  happiness  of  socie^ 
are  founded. 

The  history  of  punishments,  viewed  in  relation  to  their  proper  ob- 
ject, the  prevention  of  crime,  would  form  a  strange  chapter  in  the  an- 
nals  of  human  absurdity.  While  the  blood  runs  cold  at  the  description 
of  the  various  tortures  devised  by  perverted  and  horrible  ingenuity  to 
increase  the  terrors  of  death,  the  rack,  the  wheel,  the  stake,  and  the 
pale^while  we  shrmk  back  aghast  from  the  black  catalogue  of  oflencea 
against  which  death  was  denounced  with  indiscriminate  severity — ^it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  laughing  at  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
means  to  the  end,  and  the  signal  failure  of  the  plan  for  repressing 
crime  by  the  simple  expedient  of  getting  rid  of  the  criminal. 

Experience,  in  fact,  has  proved,  that  the  worst  use  to  which  you  can 
turn  a  man  is  to  turn  him  off  at  the  scaffold — ^that  in  drinking  and 
hanging  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  drop  too  much — that  the  toll 
levied  at  Tyburn,  when  it  was  a  turnpike  to  eternity,  instead  of  to  Ux- 
bridge,  was  rather  exorbitant — and  that  death  was,  afler  all,  an  inade- 
quate remedy  for  the  evils  of  life.  Common  sense  urged  that  a  chanjge 
from  this  world  to  the  next  was  rather  too  much  change  to  give  for  a 
forged  note  or  a  bad  shilling  ;  and  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  tri- 
logy which  described  a  church,  a  tavern  and  a  gibbet,  as  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  civilized  country.  Improved  markets  were  once 
described,  in  a  Waterford  paper,  by  the  phrase,  "  dead  pigs  are  look- 
ing up ;"  but  nobody  would  venture  to  assert,  that  improved  morals 
could  be  tested  by  dead  men  looking  up  or  down.  In  short,  respice 
funem  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  pernicious  version  of  the  aphorism, 
respice  Jinem.  ^ 

Public  opinion,  wearied  of  finding  newspapers,  by  their  frequent  re- 
port of  executions,  turned  into  noose-papers,  began  to  condemn  the 
punishment  and  pardon  the  criminal.  Prosecutors  refused  to  become 
persecutors ;  witnesses  withheld  evidence ;  and  juries  found  verdicts, 
in  which  the  classification  of  legal  crimes  was  treated  with  a  contempt* 
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of  which  finding  a  man  guilty  of  manslaughter  who  had  stolen  a  pair 
of  leathern  breeches,  is  far  from  being  an  exaggerated  specimen. 
Sentences  were  also  rarely  followed  by  executions.  The  prerogative 
of  mercy  was  so  frequently  exercised,  that  criminals  were  as  much  in 
suspense  before  an  execution  as  after  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
certainty of  sufiering,  candidates  for  the  halter  became  rather  more 
numerous  than  those  for  the  altar.  It  was  manifest  that  the  rope  had 
failed,  and  consequently  it  was  necessary  to  try  some  other  line.  To 
use  the  miserable  pun  which  is  sculptured  at  Blenheim — Gallows  was 
a  cock  that  would  not  fight. 

These  troths  were  manifest  to  all  the  world  except  statesmen  and 
legislators.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  amelioration  of  our 
criminal  code  was  resisted  by  the  lovers  of  things  as  they  are,  with  as 
much  zeal  as  if  pensions  and  suspensions  had  been  intimately  connect- 
ed. A  clamour  was  raised  against  those  who  proposed  that  milder 
measures  should  be  adopted  ;  it  was  insinuated  that  they  were  taking 
precautionary  steps  for  their  own  safety.  Thus,  when  an  essay  on 
the  Abolition  of  Capital  Puiiishments  was  read  in  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Cork,  it  was  officially  described  in  the  following  terms : — 

Next  orator  Dowden  harangued 

Till  the  ears  of  his  hearers  were  callous ; 

Aad,  knowing  he's  sure  to  be  hang*d, 
Endeavoured  to  tumble  the  galk>w8. 

Dowden,  however,  still  survives — and  Jack  Ketch  may  exclaim — 
"  Othello*s  occupation's  gone  !'* 

Hanging  was  suspended,  or  rather  dropped,  and  transportation 
came  into  fashion.  It  furnished  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
criminal  without  taking  away  life ;  and  this  apparent  mercy  dis- 
guised the  clumsiness  of  the  expedient.  It  is  truly  surprising  how 
long  it  took  people  to  discover  that  penal  colonics  are  enormous 
blunders,  and  that  moral  reformation  is  hopeless  in  aggregations  of 
prigs,  prostitutes,  and  pickpockets.  In  such  a  society,  vice  of  neces- 
sity  became  the  prime  element  of  the  social  system,  and  '*  not  to  be 
corropted  was  the  shame."  Thieves'  Latin  became  a  sort  of  court 
language  at  Sidney  ;  Gtose  took  the  place  of  Johnson,  and,  of  course, 
grossness  carried  the  day  over  decency.  Profane  swearing  went  to 
such  an  extent,  that  New  Holland,  like  old  Holland,  became  a 
country  of  damns;  picking  pockets  reached  the  perfection  which 
might  be  expected  in  a  country  where  nature  has  supplied  kangaroos 
with  pouches,  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  young  practitioners 
in  the  art  of  conveyancing  :  instead  of  a  continent,  Australia  became 
an  incontinent ;  the  name  of  the  southern  island  was  like  to  be  extend- 
ed  to  the  group,  and  the  whole  named  Van  Dcemon's  Land  ;  the  very 
ocean  seemed  about  to  change  name  and  nature,  and  to  become  Bel- 
ligerent instead  of  Pacific.  Transportation  was,  in  fact,  a  joke  to 
the  criminal,  and  no  joke  to  everybody  else.  These  results,  which 
individual  sagacity  might  easily  have  predicted,  sorely  perplexed 
collective  wisdonL  The  Ornithorynchus  Paradoxus  was  not  more 
puzzling  to  philosophers,  than  the  Sidney. thievus-paradoxus  to 
statesmen.  They  had  dreamed  that  Australia  would  be  a  new  A^ 
cadia,  and  found,  on  waking,  that  the  country  was  going  to  poi  instead 
of  to  Pan. 
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The  next  expedient  was  Penitentiary  Reform.  It  was  proposed 
that  gaols  should  hecome  adult  schools;  turnkeys,  moral  lecturers; 
fetters,  Lockes  on  the  Human  Understanding ;  and  the  tread-mill  itself 
a  new  Gradus  ad  Parnasmm,  They  seem,  however,  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  the  pupils  of  a  gaol  as  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes  perpetually  under  the  lash :  and,  moreover,  the  students  were 
not  detained  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  complete  their  education. 
It  requires,  according  to  the  testimony  of  physiologists,  at  least  nine 
months  for  the  delivery  of  a  good  boy  ; — now  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  committals  in  England  are  for  periods  under  six  months,  and  hence* 
most  of  our  gaol  deliveries  must  necessarily  be  mere  abortions. 

Penal  imprisonment  for  short  periods  has  utterly  failed  at  a  means 
of  diminisliing  crime  or  reforming  criminaU.  The  best  test  of  its 
efficiency  is  the  proportion  of  re-committals ;  and  taking  the  most 
accurate  returns,  those  of  the  Glasgow  Bridewell,  we  find  that  the 
re-committals  vary  inversely  as  the  period  of  imprisonment  for  the  first 
offence. 

Out  of  every  hundred  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  a  first 
offence : — 
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Imprisonment  may  be  expected  to  repress  crime  in  two  ways,  either 
by  intimidation  or  by  reformation.     Committals  for  a  short  period  have 
failed  in  both  ways  :  they  have  not  intimidated,  and  it  was  from  the 
outset  impossible  that  they  could  reform.     Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  intimidation,  as  the  word  is  usually  understood,  has  anything 
like  the  efficacy  which  has  been  attributed  to  it.     JVC.  Lucas,  the  en. 
lightened  inspector  of  prisons  in  France,  has  shown,  from  a  close  analy- 
sis of  the  prison  returns  in  that  country,  that  the  prisons  which,  from 
want  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  seemed  the  most  noisome,  and  those 
which,  from  the  cruelty  of  the  keepers,  might  be  deemed  the  most  de- 
testable,  were  precisely  those  to  which  criminals  came  back  in  the  great- 
est  number,  and  with  the  least  reluctance.     Nor  is  this  fact  such  an 
anomaly  as  it  seems.     The  love  of  excitement,  common  to  all  human 
beings,  is  generally  excessive  in  criminals ;  they  prefer  even  intense 
suffering  to  total  inaction ;  and  when  they  cannot  apply  to  the  tap,  de- 
sire that  the  tap  should  be  applied  to  them.     Ailing  is  sought  as  a 
substitute  for  ale ;  and  when  no  other  stimulus  can  be  had,  they  will 
welcome  that  of  the  whipping- post.     Physical  suffering  tends  also  to 
gratify  another  passion,  the  desire  of  sympathy.     A  criminal  loves  to 
be  pitted ; — ^it  is  the  passion  which  still  links  him  to  general  humanity ; 
and  the  more  severe  punishment  is  preferred  to  the  milder,  simply  be- 
cause it  excites  more  compassion.     In  the  same  way,  most  people 
would  prefer  a  dangerous  disease  to  the  toothache,  because  the  pain  of 
the  latter  is  frequently  made  a  jest. 
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Viewed  ia  reference  to  age,  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  re^oom- 
mittals  is  excessive  among  juvenile  delinquents.  Out  of  every  hundred 
below  the  age  of  fifteen  committed  for  petty  thefts,  not  less  than  eighty- 
eight  are  found  to  be  re-committals.  Magistrates  generally  deem  it  a 
mercy  to  commit  young  offenders  for  short  periods  only ;  and  when 
we  consider  what  all  our  gaols  were,  and  what  many  of  them  still  are, 
we  cannot  deny  that  such  leniency  was  a  mercy.  But  if  prison  disci- 
pline be  directed  to  effecting  moral  reformation,  the  shorter  the  time  to 
which  the  offender  is  subjected  to  such  discipline,  the  worse  it  must  be 
^  both  for  himself  and  for  society. 

The  notion  that  justice  is  only  legalized  revenge,  and  that  every 
crime  must  be  atoned  for  by  a  certain  amount  of  physical  suffering, 
prevails  so  universally,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  passed  into 
an  article  of  foith.  Never  vras  there  a  greater  or  more  mischievous 
delusion.  It  includes  the  absurdity,  that  pain  should  be  produced 
merely  for  its  own  sake ;  and  it  has  led  to  the  waste  of  a  vast  amount 
of  power  and  machinery  in  punishing  crime,  which  might  have  been 
beneficially  applied  to  its  prevention.  It  has  induced  people  to  devise 
horrible  severities  and  tmrbarous  tortures,  which,  after  inflicting  in* 
calculable  suffering,  increased  crime  rather  than  checked  it.  We  baye 
traced  the  evils  of  this  error  in  the  three  principal  systems  of  punish- 
ment,  death,  exile,  and  painful  imprisonment,  and  we  have  found  that . 
morals  are  not,  like  bacon,  to  be  cured  by  hanging ;  nor  like  wine,  to 
be  improved  by  sea-voyages ;  nor  like  honey,  to  be  preserved  in  cells. 

Not  less  pernicious  is  the  identification  of  punishment  with  correc- 
tion— terms  which  have  long  passed  as  synonymous,  though  they  have 
no  m  utual  connection  whatever.  Correction  means  a  setting  right ; 
and,  as  every  schoolboy  painfully  knows,  the  orthodox  mode  of  setting 
the  mind  right  is  to  set  the  body  wrong.  The  external  application  of 
birch  is  supposed  to  fticilitate  the  internal  reception  of  learning ;  and  all 
the  difficulties  of  master  and  teacher  are  deemed  to  be  summarily  re- 
DQOved  by  the  rod.  The  means  are  not  adapted  to  the  end ;  indeed 
they  are  only  suited  to  the  reverse  end  in  every  sense.  Experience  is 
just  beginning  to  expose  this  inveterate  blunder  in  education ;  flogging 
is  going  out  oi  fashion ;  and  people  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  the 
Tod  in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  was  merely  a  barbarous  expedient  to 
hide  the  incapacity  of  the  teacher.  It  would  be  well  if  this  beneficial 
lesson  were  generalized — if  the  world  could  be  taught  that  punishment 
is  so  far  from  being  an  essential  element  of  correction,  that  it  very  often 
hardens  in  guilt,  and  destroys  all  chances  of  amendment* 

A  penal  administration  and  a  correctional  administration  are  two 
vetT  different  things.  Whether  society  has  yet  advanced  sufficiently 
to  do  without  the  former  may  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  indisputable  that 
there  is  an  umnt  necessity  for  taking  the  latter  into  immediate  con- 
nderatkm.  Unless  an  efficient  penitentiary  S3r8tem  be  devised  for  the 
guilty,  circumstances  will  soon  create  a  very  unpleasant  penitentiary 
system  for  the  innocent  There  is  a  greater  connection  between 
Millbank  and  the  Bank  of  England  than  is  usually  supposed. 

A  correctional  system,  of  course,  presupposes  that  there  is  some- 

leffilim 


_  to  be  corrected.  It  is  therefore  a  legitimate  inference  that, 
while  we  are  examining  how  wrong  may  be  set  right,  we  might  bene, 
ficially  extend  our  researches,  and  inquire  how  far  the  wrong  might  be 
prevented  from  the  beginning.     If  crime  be  as  necessary  a  rewt  of 
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the  workings  of  society  as  friction  of  the  operations  of  machinery,  it 
may  still  be  possible  to  diminish  the  wear  atid  tear  of  the  engine  by  a 
better  adaptation  of  its  parts.  No  mechanist  hopes  that  he  can  ever 
wholly  get  rid  of  friction ;  his  aim  is  to  abate  its  intensity,  and  not  its 
extent.  In  the  same  way  the  moral  economist  does  not  speculate  on 
the  utter  extirpation  of  crime, — scarcely,  perhaps,  on  a  numerical  dimi- 
nudon  of  offences ;  but  he  believes  that  the  intensity  of  criminality  may 
be  greatly  abated  ;  that  offences  may  be  gradually  stripped  of  their 
aggravating  circumstances ;  and  that  the  same  number  of  crimes  shall 
not  give  the  same  amount  of  guilt. 

However  excellent  a  social  system  may  be,  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
progressive  development  of  social  wealth  and  enjoyments,  that  lawSf 
which  necessarily  multiply  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  use, 
can  wholly  prevent  the  abuse.  Legislation,  in  fact,  recognises  a  pro- 
gressive increase  in  tHe  numerical  amount  of  crimes  resulting  from  the 
development  of  civilisation ;  for  every  time  that  Industry  creates  a  new 
species  of  property,  its  possession  is  secured  to  the  proprietor  by  a  new 
guarantee  of  penal  prohibition.  This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of 
great  importance,  usually  neglected  in  criminal  statistics.  We  have 
seen  that  law  recognises  as  a  fact  the  increase  of  abuses,  whenever 
there  is  an  increase  of  uses.  The  moral  result  of  civilisation  is,  that  the 
abuses  do  not  increase  in  anything  like  the  same  ratio  as  the  uses ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  offences,  though  numerically  increased,  is 
actually  diminished,  proportionally  to  the  progressive  increase  of  occa- 
sions to  offend.  Now  this  moral  result  of  civilisation  cannot  be  shown 
from  statistical  tables ;  there  are  no  returns  by  which  we  can  compare 
the  amount  of  crime  with  the  temptations  and  opportunities  to  crimes  in 
difllerent  ages  and  countries  ;  we  cannot  compare  the  number  of  trans- 
gressions against  property  with  the  actual  amount  and  circumstances 
of  social  wealth  ;  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  amount  of  occasions  to 
transgress.  The  same  consideration,  though  to  a  lesd  extent,  applies 
to  ofiences  against  the  person,  a  large  proportion  of  which  notoriously 
arises  from  passions  connected  with  property. 

That  crime  has  thus  proportionally  decreased  is  undeniable.  There 
never  was  a  period,  wheq  persons  and  properties  were  more  secure  in 
England.  Who  now  sleeps  with  pistols  beneath  his  pillow,  or  hangi 
a  biunderhuss  within* reach  of  his  bolster?  How  many  Londoners 
deem  it  necessary  to  spend  a  mortal  half  hour  every  night,  in  bolting, 
barring,  and  chaining  doors  and  windows  t  And  this  security  has  not 
been  the  consequence  of  increased  severity  of  punishment ;  it  has,  on 
the  contrary,  been  accompanied  with  a  continuous  relaxation  of  the 
penal  code  not  only  in  the  letter,  but  still  more  in  the  spirit  of  its 
administration.  Criminality  has  assumed  a  milder  form,  as  the  punish- 
ment of  criminality  has  become  less  severe  ;  and  crimes  have  dimin- 
ished doubly,  that  is  in  intensity,  and  in  their  proportion  to  amount  of 
property,  so  as  more  than  to  counterbalance  their  numerical  multiplicity. 
To  determine  how  far  the  last  element  is  capable  of  reduction,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  investigate  the  sources  of  crime  separately  and  cau- 
tiously ;  and  the  way  for  this  inquiry  is  cleared  by  removing  all  the 
nonsense  based  on  the  belief  thst  crime  was  to  be  cured  by  punish- 
ment. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  institutions  of  society  determine  the 
conditions  of  social  existence;  but  we  must  add,  that  the  action  of  the 
institutions  is  complex,  even  when  the  condition  is  roost  lirople.    In 
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pursuing  our  investigations^  we  must  therefore  examine  the  conditioDs 
as  they  actually  exist.  Such  a  course  will,  of  necessity,  often  lead  us 
into  strange  company  ;  but  vice  must  be  fearlessly  tracked  to  its  most 
secret  haunts,  if  we  desire  to  establish  the  security  of  virtue  ;  just  as  it 
is  necessary  to  study  disease  in  order  to  discover  the  art  of  preserving 
health. 


THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

BT  HBNRT  W0BD8W0RTH  LONGFELLOV^. 

Thbeb  Ib  a  reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And  with  his  sickle  keen 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

**  Shall  I  have  naught  that  is  &ir  to  see, 
Have  naught  but  the  bearded  grain  ? 

Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to  me, 
I  wiU  give  them  all  back  again." 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes. 

And  kiss'd  their  tremulous  leaves ; 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 
He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

'*  Mv  Lord  hasneed  of  these  flowen  gay," 

The  Rei4persaid.  and  smiled  ; 
"  Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they, 

Where  He  was  once  a  child. 

'*  They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 

Tramiplanted  by  my  care, 
And  saints  upon  their  garments  white 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear.** 

And  the/ mother  gave  in  tears  and  pain 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love ; 
But  she  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 

In  the  fields  of  light  above. 

Oh,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath. 

The  Reaper  came  that  day; 
'Twas  an  Angel  visited  the  green  earthy 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 
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BY    MRS.    TROLLOPE. 

A  oRRAT  many  years  ago,  so  many,  indeed,  as  to  render  the  exact 
date  somewhat  uncertain,  there  reigned  a  Kin<T  in  Spain,  whose  name 
was  Alphonso.  He  was  in  his  day  renowned  for  a  variety  of  excellent 
and  kingly  qualities,  and  few  princes  ever  reigned  with  more  righteous 
intentions.  Yet  he  was  accounted  proud,  and  not  without  reason  ;  but 
his  pride  being  rather  of  the  kind  to  make  him  approved  by  the  nobles 
than  disapproved  by  the  plebeians,  it  did  in  no  wise  detract  from  his 
general  popularity.  As  to  the  paltry  feeling,  indeed,  that  leads  one 
poor  mortal  to  turn  with  disdain  from  another  because  the  accidents  of 
situation  might  vary  between  them,  he  was  altogether  incapable  of  it. 
The  pride  which  he  felt,  aad  shrunk  not  from  avowing,  was  purely 
pride  of  race.  He  was  descended  from  a  line  of  kings  whose  origin 
was  lost  in  the  clouds,  and  so  blamelessly  did  this  feeling  work  in  him, 
that  the  noblest  actions  of  his  life  derived  their  source,  as  well  as  their 
reward,  from  it.  Ho  gloried  in  believing  that  what  he  did  would  have 
been  approved,  had  the  whole  host  of  his  sainted  ancestors  sat  in  judg. 
ment  on  him.  Nevertheless,  as  nothing  is  ever  perfect  in  this  lower 
world.  King  Alphonso  sometimes  suffered  this  reverence  for  ancestry 
to  betray  him  into  over  anxiety  respecting  the  purity  of  descent  of  those 
admitted  to  personal  familiarity  with  himself  and  his  family ;  and  this 
led  him  unwillingly,  good  King,  to  the  very  verge  of  that  contemptible 
little  vice,  called  gossiping,  by  inducing  him  not  unfrequently  to  ran- 
sack  every  possible  source  of  intelligence  in  order  to  discover  all  that 
human  observation  could  bring  to  light  respecting  the  maternal  ances- 
tors  of  his  courtiers ;  and  sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  dis- 
missing very  estimable  men  from  his  councils,  because  the  voice  of  ru* 
mour  had  scattered  doubts  respecting  the  discretion  of  their  mothers. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  the  virtues  of  King  Alphonso 
leaned  a  thought  or  so  towards  weakness.  Of  this  kind  was  his  enthu- 
siasm for  every  species  of  new  invention,  which,  while  it  unquestionably 
tended  to  the  encouragement  of  ingenuity,  led  him  occasionally  to  bestow 
an  unreasonable  degree  of  favour  and  protection  on  mere  projectors. 


It  was  during  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  from  which  not  even  the  fra. 
grance-laden  summers  of  Grenada  are  exempt,  that  three  French  ma- 
riners had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  from  a  wreck  that  had  cost  the 
lives  of  all  their  comrades.  The  poor  fellows,  after  witnessing  the 
destruction  of  their  vessel  and  all  it  contained,  bent  their  steps  inland, 
as  if  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  treacherous  old  friend  who  had  used 
them  so  scurvily.  They  had  not  proceeded  in  this  direction  above  a 
mile  or  two,  before  they  reached  a  welhshaded  stone  bench  by  the 
way-side,  on  which  were  seated  an  old  man  and  his  young  daughter. 
They  were  regaling  themselves  from  a  loaf  of  rye-bread,  and  a 
basket  filled  with  delicious  grapes.  The  weary  sailors  looked  at 
them  wistfully,  while  the  boldest  among  them  stepped  forward,  and 
having  briefly  stated  their  misadventure,  concluded  by  confessing  that 
they  were  perishing  from  thirst  and  hunger.  Their  tale  was  listened 
to  with  kindness ;  they  were  invited  to  sit  down  and  share  the  refreshing 
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banquett  while  the  old  vine-dresser,  for  such  was  the  friendly  Bib1oche> 
lamented  that  instead  of  the  grapes  he  had  not  their  juice  to  offer  as 
more  befitting  their  toil-worn  condition.  The  three  young  Frenchmen, 
however,  declared  that  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  the  fresh- 
plucked  fruit ;  and,  as  bunch  afler  bunch  disappeared,  the  young  girl» 
smiling  to  see  how  keenly  they  were  relished,  raised  her  gay  voice,  and 

**  In  itately  halls,  whoA  the  monarch  cal]a» 

Let  the  ffolden  cup  be  near ; 
But  beneath  the  vino,  instead  of  wine. 
Let  naught  but  the  grape  appear. 

**  At  the  brdly  board,  let  the  draught  be  poured, 

To  cheer  the  care-worn  soul ; 
But  our  nirits  light,  love  these  berries  bright. 

Better  aur  than  the  feverish  bowl." 

The  repast  ended,  the  mariners  prepared  to  proceed  on  their  road  to 
— they  knew  not  whither,  and  this  melancholy  truth  being  confessed  in 
reply  to  Biblocbe's  inquiries,  the  hospitable  old  man  bid  them  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  they  should  find  rest  and  food  at  his  cottage  for  that  night, 
and  set  out  again  on  their  way  to  the  great  city  on  the  morrow.  Thank- 
fully  was  the  invitation  accepted,  and  cheerfully  did  they  help  the  old 
man  and  his  daughter  to  finish  their  day's  labour  in  the  fields.  The 
task  was  done,  and  the  vine-dresser's  cottage  nearly  reached,  when  they 
were  met  by  a  young  man,  who  approached  them  with  dancing  stepsy 
making  castanets  of  his  fingers  as  he  bounded  along. 

**  Wish  me  joy.  Uncle  fiibloche  !"  he  exclaimed,  ^  for  I  am  come 
home  rich  enough  to  marry  my  cousin  Iva,  and  to  have  as  pretty 
a  farm  as  yourself." 

*•  Say  you  so,  Lazarillo  ?"  replied  the  old  man  joyfully ;  « that  is 
joy  indeed  !  This  is  my  nephew,  signers,  Just  returned  from  paying 
our  blessed  King  Alphonso  a  visit  in  his  palace,''  continued  the 
vine-drebser,  turning  to  his  guests,  <<and  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
news,  I'll  warrant  him." 

<'  From  the  court?"  said  Baptiste,  in  on  accent  of  some  surprise, 
and  looking  at  the  apparel  of  Lazarillo,  which  in  truth  was  but  litde  bet- 
ter fitted  for  a  court  than  his  own. 

'*  I  understand  that  glance,  Signer  Mariner,"  said  Lazarillo,  much 
too  happy  to  be  ofiended,  **  but  if  you  will  do  as  I  have  done,  yoa 
may  pay  a  visit  to  King  Alphonso  too,  and  be  as  kindly  welcomed 
as  I  have  been,  notwithstanding  your  sea-stained  jacket." 

•*  Indeed?"  was  the  doubting  reply  of  Bsptiste. 

*•  Ay — ^indeed,  and  indeed,"  retorted  Lazarillo. 

**  And,  what  was  it  you  did.  Signer  Courtier?"  demanded  Bap. 
tiste,  with  a  laughing  eye. 

•*  I  invented  an  invention,"  replied  Lazarillo  gravely. 

Baptiste  shrugged  his  shoulders,  like  a  Frenchman  as  he  was,  and 
grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 

"  Nay,  then,  listen  to  me,"  rejoined  the  young  projector;  who 
now  appeared  piqued  at  the  incredulous  airs  of  his  new  acquaintance; 
— **  Listen  for  a  moment,  and  I  will  explain  to  you  the  meaning  of  my 
words,  and  prove  their  truth  also." 

Lazarillo  introduced  his  tale  much  as  we  have  introduced  ours that 
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is  to  say,  he  gave  a  slight  sketch  of  the  peculiarities  of  good  King  Al- 
phonso,  and  concluded  hy  entering  at  length  upon  a  narration  of  his 
own  adventures  ;  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  which  consisted 
in  his  having  communicated  to  his  Majesty  an  invention  by  which  a 
young  vine  might  be  planted  in  the  earth,  with  its  roots  in  the  air, 
and  yet  prosper  most  satisfactorily.     "  1  only  told  the  sentry  at  the 

gate,"  said  Lazarillo,  «•  that  I  had  invented  an  invention,  and  every 
oor  seemed  to  fly  onen  before  me  ;  so  that,  before  I  knew  what  I  was 
about,  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  all  the  grandees  of  the  land,  who 
were  waiting  the  coming  of  the  King.  And  amusing  it  was,"  con- 
tinued Lazarillo,  "  to  hear  their  talk.  They  were  laying  down  the  law 
ahout  some  poor  young  gentleman  whose  mother,  they  said,  was  sus* 
pected  of  being  very  little  better  than  she  should  be  ;  and  that  his  Ma- 
jesty,  King  Alphonso,  had  banished  him  the  court,  and  seized  all  hb 
lands  as  a  punishment  upon  her.  It  was  the  best  fun  in  the  world,  to 
be  sure,  to  hear  all  the  lords  argufying  together  as  to  whether  or  no 
the  old  lady  was  worthy  to  be  mother  to  one  of  King  Alphonso's 
grandees — and  they  did  seem  to  make  him  out  a  desperate  tyrant 
(God  forgive  me  !)  in  such  matters.  However,"  concluded  Lazarillo, 
^  that  is  no  business  of  mine.  I  was  soon  called  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and,  having  explained  my  invention,  received  this  bag  of  gold 
for  my  reward." 

Compliments  and  congratulations,  long  drawn  out,  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening ;  the  hospitable  Bibloche  contrived  to  find 
space  for  three  fragrant  beds  of  vine-leaves  within  the  shelter  of  the 
cottage ;  and,  soon  afler  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  after  a 
somewhat  long  f^/e-d-Ze/e  conversation  between  Baptisteand  Lazarillo, 
the  refreshed  and  grateful  mariners  took  their  departure  amidst  the 
hearty  good  wishes  of  the  happy  party  they  left  behind. 

'^  It  is  a  nainful  step,  Baptiste,  that  takes  one  from  a  good  meal 
when  one  aoes  not  know  where  on  God's  earth  to  turn  for  another," 
said  young  Arnaud,  with  a  sigh,  as  they  trudged  along,  without  even  a 
stick  with  a  bundle  at  the  end  of  it  to  comfort  them. 

"  That,  as  I  take  it,  depends  a  good  deal  upon  a  man's  confidence  in 
his  own  private  resources,''  replied  Baptiste. 

<<  But,  what  if  three  poor  devils  start  off  without  having  any  private 
resources  at  all  ?"  said  Gregoire,  the  third  shipwrecked  mariner. 

•'  Speak  for  yourself,  if  you  please,  M.  Gregoire,"  replied  Baptiste, 
with  a  gay  flourish  of  the  hand. 

**  We  were  all  in  the  same  plight  when  we  were  wrecked,  Baptiste ; 
and  for  aught  I  can  see  we  are  so  still,"  said  Gregoire,  doggedly. 

**  Fear  nothing,  my  fine  fellows !"  exclaimed  Baptiste,  gaily.  **  Ar- 
naud, you  brought  me  safe  to  shore  through  a  rough  sea,  but  then  I 
stuck  dose  to  your  jacket,  remember.  Do  you  but  stick  as  fast  to  mine 
now,  and  1  will  engage  to  bring  you  safe  through  the  rocks  and  quick* 
sands  among  which  I  am  going  to  steer.  And  as  for  you,  Gregoire,  you 
may,  if  you  will,  come  after,  as  you  did  from  the  wreck,  for  company." 

Arnaud  readily  promised  to  follow  whithersoever  his  friend  should 
lead ;  while  Gregoire  lustily  exclaimed,  '<  Fear  not,  my  lads,  that  I 
should  lag  behind.  If  he  sticks  fast  for  love,  Baptiste,  I  shall  stick  fast 
for  fear." 

Well  satisfied  with  these  promises  of  allegiance,  Baptiste  trudged  on 
without  further  parley,  too  much  occupied  in  meditating  on  the  enter- 
prise he  contemplated  to  feel  any  incUnation  to  talk.    After  about  three 
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hours'  sharp  walking,  however,  Gregoire  ventured  to  remark,  that  if 
there  was  no  particular  objection  to  it,  he  should  like  hugely  to  know 
where  they  were  going?  what  was  the  business  they  were  about  to  un- 
dertake? and  how  soon  they  were  likely  to  gel  something  to  eat. 

Baptiste  stopped  short ;  and,  assuming  an  air  of  grave  authority,  re- 
plied, "  We  are  going,  Gregoire,  to  the  royal  palace,  there  to  present 
ourselves  before  King  Alphonso.  So  much  for  your  first  que^^tion.  In 
regard  to  eating,  it  will  not  be  wise  to  think  of  it  for  some  miles  to 
^  come.  Nevertheless,  you  shall  find  I  have  wherewithal  to  keep  up  our 
strength  upon  the  road.  So  much  for  your  third  question.  As  to  the 
second,  friend  Gregoire,  you  must  for  the  present  excuse  my  declining 
to  be  very  explicit." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  our  adventurers  step  by  step  till  they 
reached  the  abode  gf  the  King.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  following 
the  instructions  received  from  Lazarillo,  Baptiste  contrived  to  bring 
himself  and  his  comrades  safely  within  its  gorgeous  walls.  Notwith. 
standing  the  miserable  condition  of  their  apparel,  indeed,  they  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect ;  Baptiste  seemed  perfectly  well  to 
understand  what  he  was  about,  and,  having  placed  a  small  scroll  of 
written  parchment  in  the  hands  of  an  officer,  who  promised  that  it 
should  be  instantly  forwarded  to  the  King,  he  assumed  the  air  and  the 
step  of  a  man  already  assured  of  success. 

The  three  Frenchmen  were  ushered  without  delay  into  a  sumptuous 
hall,  and  desired  to  wait  there  till  his  Majesty  should  be  at  leisure 
to  give  them  audience.  That  this  interval  was  an  anxious  one  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  nevertheless,  there  was  so  much  to  admire  in  the 
novel  scene  that  it  did  not  seem  long ;  nor  was  their  wondering  sight 
the  only  sense  regaled,  for  presently  their  ears  were  enchanted  by  the 
sound  of  sweet  voices  singing  at  no  great  distance  ;  and  cautiously  ad. 
vancing  a  few  steps  in  the  direction  from  whence  it  came,  they  per- 
ceived through  an  arcade  of  marble  a  garden  gay  in  flowers,  and  deli- 
cious in  its  chequered  shade  and  sunshine.  In  the  midst  of  this  bloom- 
ing  paradise  the  bright  waters  of  a  crystal  fountain  bounded  upwards, 
as  if  in  sportive  defiance  of  the  sun,  whose  mid-day  fervour  seemed  now 
to  subdue  and  render  languid  all  movement  but  their  own.  Almost 
close  beside  it,  sheltered  by  a  fragrant  grove  of  locust  and  orange-trees, 
a  group  of  young  girls  sat  or  lay,  in  various  attitudes  of  listless  luxury, 
while  one  among  them  sung  what  seemed  to  be  a  hymn  to  the  sparkling 
shower  that  danced  before  them,  her  pretty  companions  joining  her  in 
chorus,  and  thus  they  sang : — 

*«  Fairy  fountain !  when  the  sun 
To  Cancer's  burning  heiffht  hath  won, 
When  languid  hangs  each  floweret  bell, 
And  Nature  droops  beneath  the  spell. 

Oh !  fairy  fountain, 
Our  Aiding  blossoms  here  we  bring. 
To  sip  fresh  perfume  at  thy  spring. 

Oh !  fairy  fountain. 

•Fairy  fountain !  when  the  north 
Sends  all  his  biting  legions  forth. 
And  every  bush  its  bloom  hath  lost. 
And  every  stream  is  locked  in  frost. 

Oh!  fairy fbuntain, 
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Our  withering  buds  we  bring  to  thee, 
To  taste  thy  spring  that  still  flows  free. 

Oh !  fairy  fountain." 

Hardly  had  the  voices  ceased,  when  a  pair  of  ample  folding-doors  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  hall  were  thrown  open,  and  our  three  bold 
mariners  found  themselves  standing  before  the  eyes  of  the  King.  Al- 
phonso  was  seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  the  Queen,  and  the  &ir  PrincesA, 
his  daughter,  sat  beside  him,  while  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  lords  and 
ladies  stood  around.  It  was  a  dazzling  spectacle,  and  might  well  have 
daunted  the  spirits  of  poor  men,  to  whom  the  splendours  of  earthly 
greatness  were  unknown ;  but  our  three  mariners  had  looked  upon  the 
angry  majesty  of  the  ocean,  and  they  stood  their  ground  manfully. 

King  Alphonso  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  who  stood  near  him,  and  he  whispered  to  an  officer  in  attend- 
ance, who  immediately  stepped  forward,  and  gave  the  strangers  to  un- 
derstand that  they  were  to  approach. 

"  Which  of  you,"  demanded  King  Alphonso,  **  is  the  man  who  has 
to  communicate  to  me  a  yet  unheard-of  discovery  1" 

**  It  is  I,  O  King  !"  said  Baptiste,  stepping  forward,  and  falling  on 
his  knees  before  the  royal  footstool.  A  gold-laced  silken  arm  on  either 
side  seized  his  rough  sleeve,  to  check  what  seemed  too  daring  an  ap- 
proach, but  the  good  King  cried  aloud,  <*  Let  him  come  on !  Think 
you,  my  lords,  that  we  fear  a  soiled  jacket,  or  the  brave  mariner  who 
wears  it  7  Speak!"  he  continued,  bending  his  royal  head  towards 
Baptiste,  *'  Speak,  and  fear  nothing.  Produce  the  astonbhing  fabric  of 
which  your  letter  makes  mention,  and  your  reward  shall  not  disgrace 
the  liberality  of  Alphonso." 

Baptiste,  with  a  clear,  undaunted  eye,  looked  the  monarch  in  the 
face,  and  replied,  '<  Most  gracious  King !  I  have  been  wrecked  upon 
your  coast,  and  am  totally  unprovided  with  the  means  of  fabricating  the 
precious  article  which  I  have  named  to  your  Majesty.  Grant  me  but 
the  materials  I  require  for  the  work,  and  before  to-morrow's  sun  has 
reached  its  noon,  they  shall  be  returned  to  you  wrought  and  blended 
into  the  stupendous  tissue  I  have  promised.  If  I  fail  in  this  let  my  life, 
and  the  lives  of  my  assistants,  be  the  forfeit" 

After  looking  for  a  moment  earnestly  in  the  face  of  the  projector, 
£jng  Alphonso  replied  by  saying,  ''What  are  the  materials  you 
require  ?" 

''  Three  hundred  pearls,  worthy  to  adorn  the  crown  of  a  king ;  thirty 
times  thirty  diamonds,  of  the  quality  usually  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
royalty ;  and  seven  times  seven  rubies,  each  one  in  weight  seven 
carats." 

"  By  our  Lady !  good  fellow,  thy  demands  are  not  light,"  replied  the 
King  I  '^  and  before  we  grant  them,  it  will  be  fitting  we  should  know 
what  it  is  we  have  to  look  for  in  return.     Say." 

^'  A  cloth,  my  liege,"  replied  Baptiste,  solemnly,  '^  the  most  gorge- 
ously beautiful  that  ever  met  a  mortal  eye,  wherein  the  splendour  of 
the  gems  employed  shall  not  exceed,  nor  equal,  O  King  1  the  occult 
skill  with  which  they  shall  be  arranged.  But  gloriously  as  it  shall 
show  to  the  eye,  its  external  beauty  will,  in  your  Alajesty's  judgment,  be 
as  vileness  compared  to  its  hidden  virtues.  Let  all  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence pass  sentence  on  its  apparent  value,  but  let  Alphonso  himself  be 
judge  of  the  worth  of  that  secret,  which,"  and  here  Baptiste  looked  re- 
spectfully round  the  circle,  while  he  added,  almost  in  a  whisper  to  th^ 
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royal  ear,  *^  cannot  be  rerealed  with  propriety  before  so  full  an  audi- 
ence." 

It  was  evident  that  this  air  of  discreet  mystery  was  by  no  means  dis- 
pleasing to  the  King,  who  immediately  replied,  **  You  are  right,  quite 
right.  Signer  Mariner;  we  will  listen  to  your  communication  in  private. 
My  lords,  conduct  the  Queen,  and  our  fair  daughter,  to  their  withdraw, 
iog  rooms." 

ThJB  command  was  obeyed  with  as  much  promptitude  as  was  con. 
sistent  with  digility,  and  King  Alphonso  remained  alone  with  the  three 
Frenchmen.  "Now,  speak  what  you  would  have  us  hear,  good 
friend !"  said  his  Majesty,  graciously  addressing  Baptiste.  The  bold- 
spirited  sailor  on  this  raised  himself  from  the  kneeling  position  he  had 
hitherto  retained,  and  standing  erect  before  the  Monarch,  replied  with 
great  solemnity  as  follows,  '^  Great  Alphonso !  yourself  shall  see  this 
doth  of  gems  and  mystery.  Assuredly  thy  gracious  daughter  shall  be- 
hold  it ;  so,  doubtless,  shall  thy  royal  queen  ;  and,  as  we  all  must  hope, 
so  likewise  shall  the  honoured  nobles  who  form  thy  court.  But  know, 
O  King !  that  should  a  mother's  frailty  have  in  any  way  tarnished  the 
purity  of  descent,  the  spurious  issue  shall  look  upon  this  mystic  cloth, 
and  shall  behold  a  void  !" 

As  the  last  words  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  King,  he  clasped  his  hands 
in  a  species  of  ecstasy,  and  for  a  few  OHMnents  his  feelings  appeared 
too  great  for  utterance  ;  but  at  length  he  exclaimed,  "  This  wisdom  b 
heaven-brought,  good  youth !  and  every  bishop  and  archbishop  through, 
out  the  land  shall  command  the  people  of  Spain  to  return  a  pious  thanks. 

fiving  for  its  having  reached  their  King.  One  ray  of  inspiration  from 
leaven  outvalues  all  the  eflToris  that  human  wisdom  can  make  !  For 
long  years,  young  man,  I  have  laboured  to  achieve  what  you  have  now 
accomplished,  ere  half  my  age  has  passed  over  your  brow.  All  that 
you  require  shall  be  forthwith  furnished  to  you, — ay,  were  it  ten  times 
as  much  !  You  know  not  yourself,  my  friend,  the  importance  of  this 
discovery.  The  saints  in  heaven  be  praised  for  the  blessed  light  that 
has  come  upon  you !  Now,  now  at  least,  I  am  sure  that  none  but  the 
nobly  bom  shall  share  our  counsels."  All  this  was  uttered  with  an 
air  of  such  intense  interest,  that  Arnaud  and  Gregoire  trembled  from 
head  to  toe  lest  their  bold  comrade  should  have  awakened  hopes  which 
it  might  prove  beyond  his  power  to  gratify. 

''  What  time  shall  you  require  for  this  work  ?"  demanded  Alphonso, 
rising,  and  laying  his  hand  condescendingly  on  the  arm  of  Baptiste. 

"  When  the  materials  I  have  demanded  shall  have  been  furnished,*' 
replied  the  projector,  "  three  times  three  hours  of  labour  will  suffice 
to  complete  it,  and  render  it  worthy  the  inspection  of  my  lord  the 
King." 

"  And  of  my  lords,  the  King's  courtiers  too,  my  good  fellow,"  replied 
his  Majesty,  with  a  gracious  smile. 

"  It  shall  be  ready  by  noonday  to-morrow,  for  every  eye  whose  beam 
is  not  obscured  by  the  inherited  blot  I  have  already  named." 

•*  Good  ! — of  course  I  understand — visible  with  that  proviso.  Now 
then,  await  in  the  hall  without,  till  apartments  shall  have  been  appoint- 
ed for  your  use." 

Baptiste  and  his  two  companions  retired  accordingly,  while  the 
good  King  Alphonso  hastened  to  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  and,  find. 
ioff  her  and  his  fair  daughter  surrounded  by  all  the  principal  lords  and 
]fLmm  of  i\m  court,  he  gMly  seized  the  opportunity  of  commonicating 
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the  glorious  hopes  he  had  conceived  from  the  superhuman  skill  of  the 
three  marioers  whom  they  had  seen. 

'*  Congratulate  me,  my  Queen !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  gallantly  kissed 
her  royal  hand.     ''Now  am  I  a  King  indeed  !" 

It  will  he  easily  believed  that  this  exclamation  excited  considerable 
curiosity,  which,  though  plainly  to  be  read  in  the  eyes  of  all,  was 
breathed  by  no  lips  but  those  of  the  beauteous  Princess  Isabel,  who 
joyously  clapping  her  hands,  cried  in  a  voice  of  youthful  eagerness, 
**  Oh,  dear  papa,  will  you  not  tell  us  all  ?" 

'<  I  will,  my  fairest  I"  replied  the  Monarch;  <'and  you  of  all  the 
world,  shall  rejoice  the  most.  Now  listen,  then ! — listen  all  of  you  !" 
continued  the  King,  with  impressive  dignity.  ^  Before  this  hour  to- 
morrow I  shall  have  within  the  walls  of  my  palace  a  test  by  which,  be. 
yond  the  |>ossibility  of  doubt,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  decide  on  the  purity 
of  birth  of  every  one  who  approaches  me." 

It  was  so  evident  that  the  King  was  pleased,  that  a  smile  indicative 
of  equal  pleasure  naturally  irradiated  the  visage  of  every  one  in  the 
presence,  though,  to  say  truth,  not  one  of  the  circle  had  the  least  idea 
of  what  his  Majesty  might  mean ;  but,  after  the  pause  of  a  moment, 
the  venerable  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom  ventured  to  say, 

*'  Does  my  Lord  the  King  mean  to  infer  that  some  ancient  and  most 
authentic  pedigrees  have  come  to  light,  which  are  to  be  brought  before 
him?" 

*•  No,  my  Lord  Chancellor,"  replied  the  King,  •*  that  is  not  what  I 
mean  to  say.  The  treasure  of  which  I  speak  will  have  the  power  of 
showing  me  if  my  peers  be  really  the  sons  of  the  honoured  fathers 
whose  names  they  bear." 

These  few  words  appeared  to  produce  a  very  remarkable  effect  upon 
the  circla  Many  of  the  lords  exchanged  glances  that  spoke  more  of 
alarm  than  joy ;  and  several  of  the  elder  ladies  became  greatly  agitated. 
A  silence  of  several  minutes  ensued,  which  was  at  length  broken  by 
the  Queen  8  saying, 

**  Will  not  your  Majesty  explain  by  what  means  this  most  desirable 
knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  ?" 

**  Most  willingly,  madam, — most  willingly  will  I  communicate  all  I 
have  already  learnt  on  this  stupendous  subject.  The  mysterious  ma- 
riners,  whose  introduction  to  our  presence  you  all  witnessed,  have  un. 
dertaken,  by  the  hour  I  have  named,  to  manufacture  a  web,  that  to  the 
legitimate  shall  sparkle  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  but  which  to  all 
others  will  be  utterly  invisible." 

*'  A  glorious  discovery,  indeed,  my  liege !''  replied  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  '<  Let  us  together  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  our  daughter  to 
behold  this  wondrous  tissue.  It  will  assuredly  be  visible  to  her  eyes, 
if  to  none  other  in  the  world." 

'*  Agreed,  fair  Queen,"  replied  the  well-pleased  Monarch ;  **  w©  will 
all  go,  and  I  trust  there  is  not  one  of  those  around  us  who  will  be  so 
wretched  as  not  to  see  it  My  Lord  Chancellor,"  continued  his  Ma- 
jesty, '^  to  no  one  of  less  dignity  than  yourself  will  I  intrust  the  almost 
sacred  office  of  seeing  that  all  things  which  those  wondrous  men  require 
should  be  furnished  to  them.  They  wait  in  the  Hall  of  Arches ;  let 
their  accommodation  within  the  palace  be  instantly  attended  to/' 

Having  pronounced  these  words,  King  Alphonso  retired  to  his  pri- 
vate apartments,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  medi- 
tation. 
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Meanwhile  the  Chancellor  sedulously  obeyed  the  orders  be  had  re- 
ceived.  Baptiste  and  his  companions  were  installed  in  commodious 
rooms  within  the  palace ;  and  before  night  a  small  loom  of  the  best 
construction,  with  everything  else  required  for  weaving,  was  placed  at 
their  disposal.  When  this  was  done,  the  Chancellor  himself  accompa- 
nied the  persons  intrusted  to  bring  the  jewels  demanded  by  Baptiste 
for  his  work,  and  graciously  expressed  his  hope  to  the  projector  that  all 
things  were  arranged  according  to  his  wish.  Baptiste,  who,  as  his  lord, 
ship  entered,  appeared  to  be  carefully  examining  the  loom,  advanced  to 
meet  him  with  a  countenance  of  much  solemnity,  and  having  examined 
the  treasures  placed  before  him,  said, 

'*  My  lord,  this  will  suffice.  Now  leave  us  to  our  labours,  and  let 
tbe  doors  be  locked  upon  us.  Till  the  cock  crow,  let  no  one  visit  us. 
If  we  succeed,  our  work  will  then  be  done ;  if  not,  we  shall  be  found 
corpses.  When  this  amulet,"  continued  the  mariner,  taking  one  from 
his  bosom  as  he  spoke,  **  when  this  amulet  shall  be  seen  suspended 
from  yonder  window,  let  the  King  understand  that  the  hour  of  trial  has 
arrived,  and  that  he  and  his  court  may  enter  here.  And  now,  fare- 
well !  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  meet  again ;  but  if  not,  never  more 
permit  mortal  man  to  make  his  night  lodging  of  this  chamber." 

The  solemnity  of  this  farewell  was  felt  in  every  fibre  of  the  learned 
lord's  frame.  He  instantly  retreated  to  his  own  dwelling,  and,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others  on  that  eventful  night,  passed  the  hours  till 
break  of  day  in  a  state  as  nearly  as  possible  the  reverse  of  repose.  In 
truth,  the  nobles  of  Spain  were  on  the  following  day  to  be  submitted 
to  an  experiment,  the  result  of  which  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
banish  sleep ;  not  one  amongst  them  having  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
were  the  test  to  which  they  were  to  submit  not  sustained  with  honour, 
their  lands,  their  titles,  would  melt  away  from  them,  as  the  snow-wreath 
from  an  April  sun.     It  was  an  awful  consideration. 

Baptiste  and  his  companions,  meanwhile,  slept  soundly  ;  not,  how- 
ever, till  they  had  supped  heartily  on  the  viands  furnished  by  the  royal 
kitchen  ;  and,  as  they  drank  to  their  continued  success  in  draughts  of 
rich  Malaga,  Amaud  and  Gregoire  received  full  instructions  as  to  the 
part  they  were  to  play  on  the  morrow. 

At  length  that  morrow  came,  bright  in  Spanish  sunshine.  The 
copper  amulet  of  Baptiste  shone  in  its  beams,  and  immediately  the 
court  was  in  movement.  The  King  himself  dismissed  his  personal  at- 
tendants hastily,  and  gave  some  few  moments  longer  to  meditation,  ere 
he  agsLin  permitted  his  solitude  to  be  invaded. 

"  There  is  something  very  awful  in  all  this !"  said  the  good  King, 
musing.  <<  Whoever  shall  not  see  this  magic  cloth  must  be  proclaimed 
a  bastard.  Grod  grant  that  all  may  see  it!  Their  lands  and  fortunes 
must  else  be  forfeited  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  Spain.  Well ! — with 
this  I  have  naught  to  do.  May  the  saints  have  us  all  in  their  holy 
keeping  I  and  may  right  and  justice  rule  the  things  of  earth  !  But  'tis 
an  awful  moment !"  he  continued,  pacing  up  and  down  his  chamber 
with  a  slow  and  faltering  step.  '*  The  Lord  Vivasa  hath  a  princely 
revenue — his  mother  was  a  lovely  woman,  and  his  father  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  France.  Heaven  grant  that  the  young  Lord  Vivasa 
may  see  clearly  !  He  shall  go  with  me  to  examine  this  magic  cloth, — 
and  my  Lord  Qimmel  and  Lord  Alpin  too." 

At  this  moment  King  Alphonso  paused  both  in  his  walk  and  in  his 
speech  ;  for  a  sudden  thought  shot  through  his  brain  that  made  him 
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tremble.  ••  Merciful  Heaven  !"  he  exclaimed  anew,  "  what  if  I  should 
not  see  it  myself!  My  crown — my  kingdom — "  And  the  good  King 
turned  deadly  pale  as  the  horrible  alternative  suggested  itself,  but  the 
next  moment  restored  his  composure,  and  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  filial 
confidence  and  love,  ^  My  mother  was  of  the  house  of  Albutana!" 

Hardly  had  his  Majesty  given  utterance  to  this  consolatory  thought, 
when  the  Lord  Chancellor  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and 
craved  admittance. 

"Enter,  my  lord,  enter,"  said  the  good  King,  cheerily.  **You 
come,  I  trust,  to  tell  me  that  all  is  ready  for  the  exhibition  of  the  great 
experiment  ?" 

"  I  do,  my  liege,"  replied  the  learned  lord. 

**  The  saints  be  praised  !"  replied  Alphonso,  placing  his  arm  famil- 
iarly  within  that  of  the  Chancellor.  "  Now,  then,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  apartment  of  the  Queen.  But  stay  a  moment,"  he  added  abruptly ; 
"  My  eager  zeal  must  not  lead  me  to  forget  what  is  due  to  etiquette. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary,  before  I  so  far  descend  from  my  state 
as  to  visit  these  strangers,  that  some  one  of  known  honour  should  pre- 
cede me,  and  report  whether  indeed  the  spectacle  prepared  be  worthy 
to  meet  the  eye  of  a  Kin;;.  You,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  are  the  proper 
person  to  fill  this  distinguished  office.  Go,  and  when  you  have  delibe- 
rately examined  what  the  mystic  mariners  have  to  »how,  return  and 
describe  it  to  me." 

This  command  produced  considerable  agitation  in  the  distinguished 
individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  So  little,  indeed,  did  he  relish 
the  commission,  that  he  ventured  a  feeble  remonstrance. 

"  My  liege  !"  he  stammered  out,  "  my  liege,  I  do  not  see  how  1 — ^I 
am  not  married,  my  liege." 

*'  No,  sir,"  replied  the  King,  with  strong  symptoms  of  displeasure  ; 
"but  your  father  was.  What  is  it  you  fear,  my  lord?  Think  you 
that  I  have  given  the  value  of  a  royal  dowry  in  jewels  for  nothing  7  Be 
very  sure,  sir,  that  henceforth  none  shall  approach  me  who  have  not 
stood  this  test.  Go,  my  lord,  and  bring  me  speedily  an  exact  account 
of  all  that  you  shall  see.  You  will  find  us  in  the  apartment  of  the 
Queen." 

His  Majesty  accordingly  repaired  to  the  saloon  occupied  by  his  royal 
consort  and  the  princess  his  daughter,  and  having  summoned  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  court  to  attend  him  there,  they  all  awaited  together, 
and  not  without  some  anxiety,  the  return  of  the  Chancellor. 

Ere  long  he  came,  and  the  eyes  of  every  one  were  instantly  fixed 
upon  his  face  ;  but  no  one  felt  able  to  interpret  the  expression  of  his 
features.  He  was  somewhat  pale,  and  a  certain  twitching  about  the 
mouth  showed  agitation  and  nervousness  ;  but  he  smiled  without  ceas- 
ing,  and  in  reply  to  the  King^  who  greeted  his  entrance  by  exclaiming, 
**  Well,  my  lord,  your  news  f '  he  replied, 

"  What  I  have  seen,  my  liege,  is  so  wonderful,  so  utterly  surpassing 
all  description,  that  I  can  only  implore  your  Majesty  to  hasten  to  the 
magic  loom  yourself." 

"  You  have  seen  the  cloth,  then  ?"  said  Alphonso,  joyfully.  '*  Most 
heartily  do  I  congratulate  you,  my  lord.  What  is  its  colour,  my  dear 
Chancellor  V 

**  Colour !"  exclaimed  the  learned  lord  in  reply.  '*  Oh  ?  my  liege, 
when  you  have  seen  it,  you  will  perfectly  understand  how  completely 
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kf  splendour  precludes  the  possibility  of  discerning  its  colour — that  is 
to  sayt  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour, — or  I  rather  nnean,  the  sparkling  of 
the  jewels — in  short,  I  can  convey  no  idea  of  it.  Hasten,  my  liege, 
hasten  yourself,  with  all  your  train,  to  view  this  prodigy." 

Without  uttering  another  word,  the  King  stepped  forth,  and  led  the 
way  to  tlie  projector's  chamber,  followed  by  the  whole  court  It  is  cer- 
tain  that  many  anK>ng  them  went  with  beating  hearts ;  but  not  one  of 
the  whole  cortege  was  weak  enough  to  betray  the  fedr  that  caused  this  ; 
nay,  the  very  intensity  of  their  alarm  seemed  to  strengthen  them  ;  for 
one  and  all  walked  forward  with  steps  so  steady,  that  none  could  com- 
ment upon  the  faltering  pace  of  his  neighbour. 

On  reaching  the  apartment  of  the  three  mariners,  they  were  met 
almost  at  the  door  of  it  by  Baptiste,  who,  when  the  King  had  reached 
the  middle  of  the  room,  kneeled  down  before  him  with  an  air  of  great 
solemnity,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  his  arms  crossed 
upon  his  breast 

<*  Rise,  good  fellow,"  said  the  King,  ^and  show  us  the  work  that 
we  are  come  to  see." 

Baptiste  was  upon  his  feet  in  a  moment,  and  turning  to  Arnaud  and 
Gregoire,  commanded  them  in  a  voice  of  authority  to  hold  up  between 
them  the  magic  web  he  had  just  taken  from  the  loom.  The  two  men 
displayed  the  greatest  eagerness  to  obey  him,  each  of  them  extending 
an  arm  as  ihey  stood  at  several  feet  distance  from  each  other,  as  those 
should  do  who  wish  to  exhibit  to  advantage  an  extent  of  cloth  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  counterpane.  Baptiste  nneanwhile  kneeled  down  before 
the  King,  and  with  an  air  proudly  triumphant  pointed  to  what  they 
seemed  to  hold  out  with  so  much  care,  and  said, 

**  My  gracious  liege,  approach  !  Look  there,  and  acknowledge  that 
your  patronage  has  not  been  bestowed  in  vain." 

King  Alphonso  started,  and  turned  very  pale;  but  struggling  to 
recover  himself,  ho  answered,  though  stammering  a  little  as  he  spoke, 

•*  This  is  very  extraordinary  ! — very  wonderful  indeed  !" 

'*Then  I  am  not  disappointed,*'  cried  Baptiste,  eagerly.  '^Your 
Majesty  allows  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  workmanship,  and  I  may 
expect  my  promised  reward  V 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  fine ! — very  fine,  indeed  !"  replied  the  King.  "  Re- 
ward ?  Oh,  yes ! — take  your  reward.  What  is  it  you  demand  T  No. 
thing  was  ever  like  it,  certainly — no,  nothing  in  the  world." 

^  Most  gracious  King,*'  said  Baptiste,  meekly,  "  not  for  the  universe 
would  I  abuse  your  liberality.  Let  };our  treasurer  pay  me  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  doubloons,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

^'  See  to  it,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  see  to  it,"  said  the  agitated  King ; 
and  aAer  a  moment  he  added,  with  more  composure,  turning  to  the 
circle  round  him,  ^^Tell  me,  my  friends^  and  you  our  royal  Queen, 
say  what  most  does  it  resemble  ?" 

"  It  is  far  too  beautiful,"  replied  the  Queen,  with  studied  composure 
and  deliberation,  *'  far  too  beautiful  to  be  compared  to  aught  else  upon 
the  earth." 

"  Far  too  beautiful !— oh  I  fiir  too  beautifd !"  exclaimed  the  whole 
circle  in  chorus. 

"  Bui  what  colour,  my  Lord  Vivasa,  should  you  say  prevailed  the 
most  in  it  ?"  said  Alphonso,  turning  to  the  young  nobleman  he  ad- 
dressed. 
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«•  My  Sege,**  answered  the  young  man,  "I  think  that  in  this  light — 
bat  no,"  moving  his  place,  **  this  is  a  false  light — in  fact,  sire,  the  great 
beauty  of  the  work  appears  to  roe  to  consist  in  the  delicate  manner 
in  which  all  colours  seem  blended  into  one." 

*'' Just  so  !"  was  echoed  round  on  all  sides ;  ^  all  colours  seem  blend- 
ed into  one.** 

'*  Mamma  r*  said  the  young  Princess,  whispering  timidly  in  her  mo- 
ther's ear,  **what  are  they  all  talking  about?    I  see  nothing  there." 

Happily  the  attention  of  all  present  was  at  that  moment  attracted  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  speaking  in  a  loud  voice,  thus  addressed  his 
Majesty, 

*'  My  lord  and  King,  there  is  but  one  use  to  which  this  wondrous 
tissue  can  be  applied  with  propriety.  It  must  be  made  into  a  dress  for 
the  gracious  Majesty  of  Spain." 

'*  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  right,"  said  the  lords  and  ladies  in  chorus. 

<*  It  was  to  this  use,"  said  Baptiste,  modestly,  ^  that  I  hoped  it  would  ' 
be  applied.  My  assistants,  workmg  under  my  influence,  are  sufficiently 
skilful  to  form  such  a  dress,  without  sufTering  a  single  jewel  to  be  lost ; 
but  we  must  beseech  his  Majesty  to  lay  aside  his  outer  garments,  in 
order  that  we  may  take  his  measure  accurately.  Stretch  out  the  tis- 
sue on  the  ground,"  he  added,  turning  to  Arnaud  and  Gresoire,  who, 
in  compliance  with  his  wishes,  appeared  to  lay  the  magic  fabric  on  the 
ground  with  the  greatest  nicety  and  care.  They  then  all  three  pro-  , 
ceeded  to  disrobe  the  King,  on  which  the  Queen  and  ladies  retired, 
leaving  his  Majesty  surrounded  only  by  ^ntlemen. 

'*  Must  my  entire  dress  be  made  of  this  fine  tissue?"  said  the  King, 
looking  with  some  anxiety  to  the  Chancelbr.  *<  Surely  it  is  too  su- 
perb—much tbo  superb." 

^  Too  superb  it  cannot  be,  O  King!"  said  Baptiste,  busily  employed 
upon  the  floor.  "  But  there  are  other  reasons  why  I  would  not  recom- 
mend that  every  garment  should  be  made  of  this — an  under-dress  of 
velvet  might  perhaps  sit  more  easily." 

"What  mean  you,  fellow!" exclaimed  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  an 
angry  voice.  **  How  dare  you  propose  to  mingle  paltry  velvet  with 
such  a  material  as  this  t  No,  my  lieffe ;  go  forth  in  this,  and  this  alone, 
to  bless  the  eyes  of  your  faithful  people." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Baptiste,  bowing  to  the  Chancellor  with  reverence ; 
**  but  take  care,  my  lord,"  he  added  suddenly,  "  your  lordship's  heel 
may  chance  to  leave  a  mark.  I  crave  your  pardon,  but  I  marvel  how 
your  lordship  could  bear  to  set  your  foot  on  that  beauteous  lily.  The 
pearls,  I  fear,  will  hardly  bear  your  lordship's  weight." 

"  Fie,  fie,  my  lord  !"  exclaimed  the  King,  *•  I  pray  you  tread  more 
carefully.  ,  That  lily  is  indeed  most  exquisite." 

•*  Forgive  me,  sire,"  replied  the  Chancellor,  trembling ;  "  but  in  truth 
my  attention  was  altogether  occupied  by  that  rose." 

'^  A  rose  !  What  is  it  your  lordship  can  possibly  take  for  a  rose  ?" 
said  Baptiste,  looking  somewhat  offended. 

'*  Forgive  me,  Signor,"  said  the  learned  h>rd,  with  great  humility ; 
**but  my  old  eyes  fail  sadly." 

Nothing,  in  truth,  could  be  more  respectful  than  the  demeanour  of 
the  whole  court  on  this  interesting  occasion ;  for  not  a  lord  amongst 
them  but  kept  himself  cautiously  aloof  lest  he  might  ofiend  the  pro- 
jector by  approaching  his  work  too  nearly.    After  the  measure  of  hit 
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Majesty's  person  had  been  fully  taken,  the  court  retired  to  give  the 
strangers  time  to  fabricate  the  promised  dress.  And  their  skill  as  tai- 
lors was  equal  to  what  they  had  displayed  as  weavers ;  for  within  an 
hour  the  suit  was  declared  to  be  complete ;  and  having  been  delivered 
to  the  proper  officers,  the  Lord  Chancellor  urged  its  being  immediately 
put  on,  as  the  populace,  to  whom  the  wondrous  news  had  been  com- 
municated, were  already  assembling  in  great  numbers  to  look  upon  the 
glorious  exhibition.  The  good  King  made  no  opposition,  but  the  nobles, 
whose  office  it  was  to  dress  him,  seemed  considerably  embarrassed ; 
and  when  Baptiste,  carefully  withdrawing  his  arms  from  the  precious 
weight  he  had  deposited  upon  several  sofas,  said,  bowing  to  the 
gentlemen  in  waiting,  *'  Behold  the  dress,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,** — 
although  they  all  hastened  to  disrobe  his  Majesty  of  his  ordinary  vest- 
ments, not  one  seemed  willing  to  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  take  hold  of 
those  which  were  to  supply  their  place ;  till  at  length  the  King,  who 
was  rather  subject  to  rheumatism,  became  impatient,  and  exclaimed, 

**  In  God's  name,  gentlemen,  leave  me  no  longer  thus,  but  dress  me 
with  all  speed !" 

"  It  strikes  me,  sire,*' said  the  cleverest  among  them,  **  that  none  but 
this  gifted  stranger  himself  ought,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  to  approach 
your  Majesty's  person.  I,  for  one,  profess  that  I  dare  not  lay  my 
hands  on  a  fabric  that  seems  to  have  more  of  heaven  than  earth  in  it.'' 

'*  As  you  will,  as  yeu  will,  gentlemen,"  said  the  shivering  King ; 
**  but  let  me  wait  no  longer.  Dress  me,  good  fellow,  without  farther 
ceremony." 

Upon  this  Baptiste  approached  the  King,  and  sedulously  moving 
from  sofa  to  sofa,  appeared  careful  that  nothing  might  be  forgotten,  till 
at  length  he  concluded  the  operation,  and  stepping  back,  gazed  on  the 
good  Alphonso  with  an  air  of  almost  passionate  admiration,  saying  in 
a  voice  of  triumph, 

**  Now  behoTd  him  ! — nobles,  now  behold  your  King  !  Blessed  be 
the  memory  of  my  mother,  whose  faith  and  honour  have  enabled  me  to 
see  this  glorious  spectacle !"  * 

This  ardent  expression  of  filial  gratitude  was  repeated  nearly  verba- 
tim by  every  one  present,  and  then  the  Chancellor  called  upon  the 
gentlemen  ushers  to  make  way.  A  passage  was  instantly  formed,  and 
the  good  King,  shivering  as  he  went,  walked  forth  from  the  room, 
through  long  arcades  and  windy  passages,  till  he  reached  the  door  at 
which  his  steed  of  state  stood  saddled,  and  aAer  pausing  for  a  moment^ 
to  reflect  whether  he  might  not  yet  find  some  way  of  escaping  from  this 
terrible  adventure,  he  yielded  to  the  dreadful  necessity,  and  sprung  into 
the  saddle.  Some  of  those  around,  he  could  not  but  perceive,  refrained 
from  laughter  with  difficulty,  and  the  fortunes  of  all  such  the  acute 
monarch  considered  as  already  in  his  treasury :  rightly  concluding, 
that  to  their  eyes  he  appeared  as  naked  as,  unhappily,  he  appeared  to 
his  own.  He  then  slowly  rode  through  the  court  of  the  palace,  the 
gates  were  thrown  wide  open  before  him,  and  in  another  moment  he 
was  pacing  through  the  crowd  that  thronged  the  ample  square  on  which 
they  opened. 

Until  this  fatal  hour  the  King  of  Spain  had  never  rode  forth  among 
his  people  without  being  welcomed  by  an  overwhelming  shout  of  loyalty 
and  love ;  but  now  all  was  as  still  as  death.  At  first  his  own  emotrons 
of  vexation,  shame,  and  fear,  were  too  powerful  to  permit  hia  very  accu- 
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rately  noticing  the  demeanour  of  those  around  him  ;  but  by  degrees 
he  perceived  that  some  stared  at  him  in  dismay,  some  in  mockery  ;  that 
every  female  head  was  closely  enveloped  in  its  veil ;  and  that  no  single 
voice  amidst  the  throng  pronounced  the  wonted  blessing.  Still  he  r<xle 
on ;  for,  alas !  poor  gentleman,  he  knew  not  what  else  to  do ;  and  by 
degrees  the  wondrous  tale  spread  round  that  the  King  was  clothed  in 
magic  robes,  which  none  could  see  whose  mothers  were  not  honourable 
dames.  The  effect  of  this  intelligence  upon  the  multitude  was  far  un. 
like  that  which  it  had  produced  upon  the  nobles. 

'*  God  and  the  Virgin  absolve  the  soul  of  my  mother !"  cried  one  ; 
^  but  to  my  eyes  his  Majesty  is  as  naked  as  a  new-bom  babe !" 

**  And  how  much  more  d'ye  think  he  has  got  upon  him  ?"  said  an- 
other. 

**  Poor  old  gentleman  !"  exclaimed  a  third,  <*is  it  not  a  piteous  sight 
to  see  him  thus? — and  he  made  such  a  fool  of  by  that  rogue,  of  a  Chan- 
cellor !  Look  you  how  the  old  villain  grins,  and  lifts  up  his  hands,  and 
pretends  to  admire  him !  Isn't  he  a  proper  rascal  f ' 

"  If  it  be  the  last  word  I  ever  speak/'  cried  a  young  man,  who  felt 
fully  as  confident  as  the  last  speaker  that  the  good  old  King  was  fooled 
by  his  false  courtiers,  **l£  I  am  hanged  for  it  the  moment  after,  I  will 
tell  him  the  truth."  And  so  saying,  he  sprung  forth  from  the  crowd, 
thrust  aside  some  half  dozen  of  the  nobles  who  attended  on  foot  as  a 
guard  of  honour  to  the  King,  and  fearlessly  seizing  the  royal  rein,  ex- 
claimed  in  a  voice  that  was  heard  by  hundreds,  **  you  are  as  naked  as 
the  hour  you  were  born,  O  King.  Believe  your  faithful  subjects,  and 
pass  not  so  harsh  a  judgment  on  every  mother  in  Madrid  as  to  believe 
that  not  one  among  them  has  a  son  who  is  son  to  her  husband  also. 
Hark  to  that  shout,  great  King,  and  mark  the  action  of  their  living 
hands." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  a  hundred  honest  citizens  rushed  forward, 
each  one  holding  his  cloak  on  high  as  an  ofiering  to  the  deluded  Mo. 
narch,  while  a  deafening  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  traitors  who  tell  the 
King  that  he  is  clothed !"  rent  the  air  on  all  sides. 

The  truth  at  once  broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  King  Alphonso. 

'*  Seize  the  Lord  Chancellor!"  he  cried.  *'It  was  he  who  forbade 
an  under-dress  of  velvet.  He  has  had  his  joke,  and  dearly  shall  he 
pay  for  it !" 

Thankfully  did  the  good  King  accept  the  offer  of  as  many  cloaks  as 
he  could  conveniently  wear,  and  bidding  the  young  citizen  who  had  so 
bravely  addressed  him  follow  to  the  palace,  he  turned  his  horse's  head, 
determined  to  seize  on  the  crafty  Frenchmen  before  they  should  have 
made  their  escape.  But  they  were  already  gone,  no  one  knew  how  nor 
whither.  All  that  could  be  discovered  concerning  the  affair  was,  that 
the  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rubies  were  gone  too.  It  was  many  years 
after  this  time  before  any  more  French  rogues  got  a  footing  in  Spain  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  adventure  was  a  fortunate  one,  as  it  cured  his 
excellent  Majesty  King  Alphonso  of  his  passion  for  projectors,  banished 
a  very  abominable  old  Chancellor  from  the  court,  and  made  the  fortune 
of  one  of  the  honestest  men  in  the  country. 
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WILD  SfORTS  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

BT    THE  HON.   JAMES  EB8KINE  MURBAT. 


woLP.mjirnifa  or  tbs  lamsm. 


It  is  yery  seldom  that  the  wolf  is  met  with  in  the  Pyrenees.  The 
bear  and  the  izard  (the  chamois  of  these  mountains)  seem  to  hold  un. 
divided  possession  of  their  fastnesses,  and  are  in  truth  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bouquetin,  which  is  sometimesy  but  very  rarely*  found 
among  the  wooded  hills  of  Spanish  Navarre)  the  only  animals  of  the 
chase  which  the  chasseur  of  the  Pyrenees  pursues.  When,  however, 
the  winter  storms  have  driven  the  flocks  from  the  higher  pastures  into 
the  valleys,  a  solitary  wolf  may  now  and  then  be  found  skulking  among 
the  coteaux  in  their  vicinity  ;  but  so  scarce  are  they,  that,  though 
sometimes  shot  by  the  peasants,  whom  their  depredations  have  in- 
formed of  their  **  whereabouts,"  it  is  not  among  the  Pyrenees,  nor  in 
their  immediate  neishbourhood,  that  wolf-hunting  can  he  enjoyed. 

In  several  of  the  French  departments,  however,  wolves  are  both  nu- 
merpus  and  destructive,  and  there  wolf  hunting  is  sufficiently  exciting 
to  rank  after  bear  and  izard-hunting  amoi^g  the  y/ild  sports  of  the 
south  of  France. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  department  of  the  Landes  is  that  vast 
tract  of  country  which  extends  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  the  Adour,  and  from  Bayonne  almost  to 
Bordeaux.  That  portion  of  this  department  to  the  south  of  Dax,  Mont 
de  Marsan,  and  Roquefort,  presents  a  numberless  succession  of  undu,* 
lations  covered  with  vines  or  copse  wood,  and  surrounded  by  the  little 
meadows  which  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  almost  all  of  them 
proprietors  of  a  few  arpens  of  land,  has,  by  the  assistance  of  a  neigh* 
bouring  brook,  reclaimed  from  the  otherwise  barren  heath.  The  re- 
mainder, and  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  Landes,  is,  however,  of  a 
very  different  character.  Great  tracts  of  heath  or  sandy  downs,  inter- 
spersed with  forests  of  pine  and  beech,  cover  its  surfaca  So  inhos- 
pitable a  region  is  but  thinly  peopled.  The  villages  and  hamlets  within 
its  bounds  are  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  streams  or  lakes*  and  so 
far  apart  froin  each  other,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  the 
sportsman  to  have  had  a  long  day's  walk,  and  a  tolerably  good  day^s 
^looting,  while  merely  taking  the  nearest  path  from  one  village  to 
ai^other. 

In  theie  great  plains,  districts,  twenty  miles  in  extent,  are  scarcely 
ever  disturbed  except  by  the  flocks  which  at  particular  seasons  wander 
over  them ;  and,  although  almost  every  Landais  carries  a  gun,  still  ap 
much  of  their  time  is  occupied  in  knitting  their  own  or  their  famih'es' 
stockings,  and  in  attending  to  their  flocks,  that  this  department  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  best  in  France  for  a  sportsman.  He  must 
however,  be  one  of  the  right  sort,— one  who  sets  little  value  on  the 
luxuries  of  life,  and  can  cheerfully  submit  to  privation  of  every  kind, 
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90  long  as  he  e^u  find  emfploytnent  for  his  "  Mantoo^  or  his  **  Pur- 
die." 

In  this  wild  and  pastoral  country  wolves  are  as  numerous  as  in  any 
part  of  France,  and  frequently  commit  ereat  d€»predations  among  the 
flocks.  The  Landais  have  several  methods  of  destroying  them.  Trap- 
ping is  not  unfrequently  practised ;  but  the  method  in  most  favour  is 
by  a  bauue  at  which  all  thd  male  peasantry  o(  the  canton  assemble. 
Three  or  four  hundred  individuals  ans  on  such  occasions  collected 
together,  and  the  spectacle  which  is  then  ptesent^d  is  one  which  can  be 
^leen  nowhere  but  in  the  Landes.^ 

My  friend  G and  I  were  at  Mimizan,  one  of  the  most  antiqire 

and  curious  little  towns  in  the  Landes,  and  which  is  threatened  at  no 
distant  period  to  be  engulfed  in  the  sands,  which  have  already  choked 
up  its  ancient  port,  when  we  received  the  welcome  intelligence  that  a 
great  wolf-hunt  wad  to  take  place  on  the  following  Monday,  near  the 
village  of  Onesse,  some  three  or  four  leagues  off.  Having  spent  the 
Evening  in  fishing  in  the  Ehang  d'Aureillan,  we  returned  to  our  quar- 
ters to  prepare  for  our  departure  on  the  next  morning. 

To  avoid  the  heat,  for  it  was  now  the  montli  of  July,  we  were  early 
astir,  and  f^w  of  the  villagers  had  yet  found  their  way  to  the  chapel  (it 
was  Sabbath  morning)  as  we  passed  by  its  massive  porch.  The  Landais 
are  a  very  superstitious  people,  perhaps  the  most  so  of  the  numeroui 
and  distinct  tribes  which  are  chistered  round  the  Pyrenees.  Their 
religious  observances,  their  ceremonies,  and  thfeir  ffttes,  which  their 
comparative  ignorance  and  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  worid  have 
preserved  in  all  their  pristine  characters,  are  of  frequent  occurrenbe. 
Some  of  them  are  ludicrously  absurd,  while  others,  from  their  origin- 
ality, are  by  no  means  uninteresting  to  the  stranger.  A^  good  fortune 
Would  have  it,  we  reached  the  village  of  Onesse  just  in  time  to  be  pre*, 
ent  at  one  of  these  ffttes  peculiar  to  the  Landes. 

The  service  in  the  chapel  being  over,  the  whole  of  the  parishioners, 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred,  were  assembled  in  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  place  of  worship.  The  elder  of  both  sexes  were 
seated  oh  the  ground,  forming  a  circle,  the  men  on  one  side,  the  wo- 
men on  the  other.  The  youn^  people  were  scattered  around  this  circle 
in  couples,  holding  each  other's  hands,  and  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the 
by  no  means  musical  voice  of  an  old  man,  who  was  elevated  on  aheap 
of  stones.  The  air,  if  it  was  really  meant  to  be  an  air,  which  the  old 
gentleman  was  croaking,  had  no  cadence  in  it  to  which  the  dancers 
could  keep  time.  Indeed,  the  dance  itself  seemed  nothing  more  than 
a  rapid  inflection  of  the  arms  and  legs,  without  any  regard  to  measure, 

— what  Q very  appropriately  styled  a  i^gular  romp.     The  curate 

and  the  notary,  spectators  like  ourselves  of  the  scene,  and  who  had 
been  observing  with  much  attention  the  various  movements  of  the 
dancers,  now  whispered  to  us  that  several  marriages  were  about  to  take 
place  ;  and  on  our  asking  our  informants  by  what  means  they  asOer* 
tained  this,  we  were  told  that  they  had  perceived  certain  pressures  of 
the  hands,  which  were  an  infallible  sign  of  the  intention  of  the  parties* 
Accordingly,  shortly  after,  three  of  the  young  couples  successively  lefl 
the  dancers,  a  little  apparent  reluctance  being  shown  by  the  fair  one  to 
fbllow  her  partner,  which  we  supposed  was  only  a  necessary  part  of 
the  ceremony.    Once  clear  of  the  assemblage,  they  stood  still  regarding 

•  The  Norwegrian  "  ektlli"  have  sbme  resemblaiiee  to  th<  wolfJiuirtt  of  ^tB 
Uades. 
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Mcb  other  very  atteotiyely  for  a  moment,  and  whttperiog  a  few  word»; 
then  bestowing  on  each  other  a  hearty  slap,  (very  probably  equivalent 
to  saying  '^  all  was  right/')  they  ran  off  to  join  their  parents,  and  to 
tell  the  old  folks  "  qu'iU  M^agreaieni^^^  (that  they  had  agreed.)  the  ex- 
pression used  on  such  occasions,  and  that  they  had  determined  to  marry. 
The  parents  (unlike  those  ^^  cruel  parents'  in  other  countries)  invari. 
ably  reply  that  they  consent,  since  the  young  people  are  agreed. 

This  little  parley  having  taken  place,  the  curate  and  the  man  of 
law  were  both  summoned  to  the  presence,  and  the  day  at  once  fixed  for 
the  drawing  of  the  contract,  the  bestowal  of  the  nuptial  benediction,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage. 

The  Maire  of  the  village  was  an  acquaintance  of  our  guide  Pierre, 
and  in  his  house  (somewhat  superior  in  accommodation  to  the  other 
huts  in  its  vicinity)  we  took  up  our  quarters.  The  cottages  of  the 
peasantry  of  the  Landes  are  by  no  means  comfortable  abodes.  They 
are  in  general  damp,  have  but  a  solitary  fire-place ;  and  the  little 
chambers,  or  closets,  which  contain  the  sleeping-places  of  the  various 
members  of  the  household,  are  but  very  indifferently  partitioned  off 
from  each  other ;  while  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  whole  frame, 
work  renders  them  as  intolerably  hot  in  summer  as  they  are  cold  in 

winter.    As  long,  however,  as  we  had  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  G 

and  I  cared  very  little  under  what  sort  of  roof  we  were  housed,  more 
especially  as  at  that  season  of  the  year  we  could  have  bivouacked  in  the 
open  air  with  perfect  safety,  and  perhaps  with  more  comfort  to  many 
of  our  senses. 

Our  host  was  in  all  respects,  but  in  that  of  his  rotundity  of  person, 
a  veritable  Gkiscon.  All  that  he  had  ever  done  or  said  was  vastly 
superior  to  what  any  one  else  could  accomplish.  The  sandy  plains  of 
Aquitaine  were,  in  his  eyes,  a  perfect  paradise,  and  all  the  world 
could  not  produce  such  ^'  brave  gens"  as  the  (generally  speaking) 
half'Starved  unhealthy-looking  race  who  dwell  on  them.  The  neces. 
sity  of  our  being  up  betimes  the  next  morning:  excused  our  late  attend, 
ance  on  his  worship ;  but  long  after  we  had  retired  to  our  couch  of 
dried  maize-leaves  we  could  hear  the  little  man,  whom  the  thoughts  of 
the  morrow's  chasMt  had  rendered  perhaps  more  than  usually  L^qua. 
oious,  instilling  into  Pierre  anecdote  after  anecdote  of  his  triumphs  over 
the  wolves. 

At  day-break  we  were  called  by  Pierre.  Our  toilet  was  soon  com- 
pleted by  the  burnside ;  and  having  despatched  our  breakfast,  the 
principal  articles  of  which  were  drawn  from  our  own  game-bag,  we 
started  for  the  place  of  rendezvous.  From  the  difficulty  of  walking  in 
the  sands,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Landes  make  use  of  stilts  four  or  five 
feet  in  heighti  which  they  call  sangues^  and  \«hich  are  fastened  to 
the  leg  with  thongs,  sufficient  room  being  left  for  the  knee  to  bend 
slightly.  These  they  use  with  great  agility,  and  the  length  of  the 
stride  which  the  Landais  takes  when  mounted  in  this  manner  enables 
him  to  move  along  very  rapidly,  many  of  them  being  able  to  go  as  fast 
as  a  good  horse  can  trot.  By  means  of  the  elevation  which  the  shep- 
herd in  this  manner  attains,  he  sees  his  flock  much  more  perfectly ; 
and  when  he  wishes  to  rest,  he  fixes  his  long  staff  in  the  ground,  and 
leaning  against  it,  works  away  with  his  knitting-needles,  without  which 
he  never  stirs  from  home. 

The  little  Maire,  mounted  on  his  aangues,  led  the  way,  his  long-bar- 
nlled  fowling.piece  slung  behind  him.  His  spirits  seemed  not  in  the 
least  calmed  by  his  night's  rest,  and  his  boaslmg  was,  if  possible,  n* 
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doubled.  In  addition  to  bis  being  a  perfect  bero  in  a  wolf-bimt,  as  be 
had  proved  to  us  tbe  preceding  evening,  no  one  could  step  out  as  be 
could  on  tbe  sangues.  Tben  be  was  tbe  best  dancer  and  musician  in 
tbe  district ;  in  sbort,  by  bis  account,  a  paragon  of  perfection.  G 
hinted  that  we  bad  been  too  long  in  Qascony  to  believe  all  that  .was 
told  us  ;  and  we  did  not  doubt  tliat  before  nightfall  we  sbould  get  some 
of  bis  conceit  shaken  out  of  him. 

Our  host's  impatience  bad  made  us  earlier  afoot  than  others  who 
were  to  join  in  the  sports  of  tbe  day,  so  that,  on  our  arrival  at  tbe  ren- 
dezvous, we  found  ourselves  among  tbe  first  who  had  come  up.  We 
could  not,  however,  regret  the  circumstance,  as  it  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  regarding  tbe  various  groups  as  they  came  racing  in  from  all 
quarters.  Every  one  being  mounted  on  $angues^  the  appearance  of 
tbe  parties  as  they  came  in  sight  was  extremely  singular.  Those  at  a 
distance  seemed  moving  along  high  above  the  surface  of  tbe  ground, 
and  without  any  visible  support ;  while  others,  surmounting  a  sandy 
knoll,  continued  to  ascend  long  afler  tbe  whole  of  their  person  had  ap- 
peared above  it.  Some  wore  tbe  sombre-coloured  cloak  and  narrow- 
crowned  hood,  out  of  which  it  was  almost  ludicrous  to  behold  a  young 
face  peeping  J  others  wore  their  sheep-skin  jackets  with  the  wool  out- 
side, some  black,  some  white,  and  all  of  the  strangest  cut  imaginable. 
There  were  evidently  no  tailors  in  tbe  Landes,  and  each  peasant  manu- 
factured for  himself. 

We  were  regularly  introduced  to  tbe  various  little  bands  as  they 
came  up,  all  of  whom  bad  their  particular  tale  to  tell  of  the  destruction 
which  tbe  wolves  had  lately  made  among  their  own  or  their  neigh- 
bours' flocks,  and  many  were  the  sacres  which  they  bestowed  on  tbe 
rogues  during  the  recital.  Our  spirits  rose  with  each  successive  ac- 
count of  the  numbers  and  ferocity  of  the  animals  ]  so  that  by  the  time 
tbe  various  arrangements  had  been  completed,  our  force  divided  into 
sections,  each  under  the  orders  of  an  appointed  chief,  we  were  all 
anxiety  for  the  encounter.  The  manoeuvres  for  the  day  being  at  last 
explained  and  understood,  we  were  marched  off  to  our  different  sta- 
tions. 

G and  I  were  attached  to  the  Maire's  company,  and  every  one 

being  mourUed  but  ourselves  and  Pierre,  we  found  it  rather  fatiguing 
work  to  keep  up  with  our.  party  as  they  trotted  over  the  downs,  while 
our  leader,  a^  we  now  and  then  waded  over  a  sand-bill,  expatiated  on 
the  great  merits  of  the  sangues ;  and,  as  if  to  convince  us  still  more 
forcibly  of  our  want  of  education  in  not  being  able  to  use  them,  the  old 
rascal  stepped  out  the  faster,  our  associates  considering  it  a  good  joke 
to  keep  us  at  the  top  of  our  speed  to  hold  up  with  them.  The  joke, 
such  as  it  was,  was  however  taken  in  very  good  part,  if  a  muttered 
growl  which  sometimes  escaped  from  us,  when  the  sand  was  more  than 
usually  heavy,  be  not  taken  into  account. 

After  an  hour's  sharp  running,  we  arrived  at  tbe  position  which  we 
were  to  occupy.  It  was  situated  at  tbe  extreme  end  of  tbe  forest,  alone 
the  outskirts  of  which  we  had  come  from  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
which  varying  from  two  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  extended  along  tbe 
banks  of  the  river  for  several  leagues.  Tbe  upper  portion  of  tlie  forest, 
that  nearest  to  us,  was  interspersed  with  a  great  quanity  of  tangled 
brake  and  underwood,  and  seemed  well  adapted  for  the  lairs  of  tbe  ani. 
mals  of  which  we  were  in  search.  The  mode  of  beating  and  guarding 
the  wood  was  very  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  very  well  executed, 
better  than  I  have  witnessed  on  many  a  field-day  at  home. 
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SiDffle  files,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  paces  distant  from  each  other, 
according  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  hut  always  within  shot  of 
any  animal  which  might  attempt  to  escape  hy  breaking  through  the 
lines,  were  extended  down  each  side  of  the  forest,  the  side  next  the 
river  requiring  a  less  number  to  guard  it  than  the  other,  as  the  wolf 
will  not,  unless  hard  pressed,  take  to  the  water.     Along  the  upper  end 
of  the  forest,  that  to  which  the  wolves  were  to  be  driven,,  the  files  were 
placed  closer,  and  the  best  shots  of  the  district  invariably  occupy  this, 
the  post  of  honour.     The  sides  and  upper  end  of  the  forest  being  thus 
as  it  were  secured,  a  line  of  beaters  was  drawn  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  wood.     This  party,  always  on  foot,  is  generally  composed  of  the 
youngsters  of  the  canton,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  more  use  of  their 
lungs  than  of  the  old  horse-pistols  and  carbines,  with  which  a  few  of 
them  are  armed.     Dogs,  although  sonnetimes  useful  in   following  a 
wounded  animal,  are  seldom  permitted  to  accompany  the  beaters,  as 
they  are  never  sufficiently  welUtrained  to  range  close,  but  wandering 
a-head  destroy  the  regularity  of  the  bcUtue.     As  the  beaters  advance, 
the  files  who  have  been  guarding  the  sides  of  the  wood  fall  into  line 
with  them,  so  that,  increasing  in  numbers  as  they  go  through  the  wood, 
they  soon  become  so  near  to  each  other  that  not  a  thicket  or  dingle, 
however  small,  escapes  their  search.    Our  friend  the  Maire  had  chosen, 
as  he  said,  the  position  near  which  the  wolves  would  noost  probably 
endeavour  to  make  their  escape,  in  order  to  reach  another  forest  several 
miles  off,  and  to  which  the  place  where  we  were  stationed  was  the 
nearest  point.     That  our  position  was  well  chosen  will  appear  here- 
after. 

Each  of  our  party  now  selected  a  spot  where  he  could  be  skreened 
from  the  observation  of  the  wolves  as  they  came  dashing  through  the 
wood,  and  where  the  ground  being  tolerably  clear  around  him,  he  could 
have  a  good  view  of  the  animals  as  they  galloped  past  him.  The  stump 
of  a  decayed  pine  or  small  clump  of  underwooa  served  this  purpose  very 
effectually,  and  most  of  our  comrades  were  soon  ensconced  behind 
either  one  or  other  of  such  shelters.  It  happened,  however,  that 
just  where  my  friend  and  I  were  placed  there  was  an  open  glade,  which 
extended  some  distance  into  the  forest :  through  this  the  wolves,  when 
hard  pressed  in  the  rear,  would  in  all  probability  make  a  rush, — at  least 
■o  thought  we  ;  and  when  several  persons  had  declined  taking  this  post, 
from  the  want  of  shelter  which  it  afforded,  we  volunteered  to  take 
charge  of  it.  A  few  patches  of  well-grown  heath,  scattered  along  the 
edge  of  this  glade,  had  not  been  unobserved  by  us ;  and  as  we  had 
many  a  day  lain  in  wait  for  the  red-deer  of  our  native  mountains,  with 
no  other  protection  from  their  keen  observation  than  the  bright  heath 
in  which  we  crouched,  we  instinctively  took  to  our  old  quarters  with 
greater  confidence  of  success.     The  entrance  to  the  glade  might  be  a 

good  two  hundred  yards  across,  and  G and  I  placed  ourselves  so 

as  to  command  the  whole  breadth  of  it.  Having  once  taken  our  sta- 
tion, we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  remain  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  so,  un- 
doubtedly, ought  every  one  along  the  line  of  guards  to  have  acted ;  but 
on  what  occasion  will  a  parcel  of  Gascons  cease  to  chatter? 

The  consequential  little  Maire  had  posted   himself  to  the  left  of 

G ,  behind  a  gigantic  pine,  where,  half  leaning,  half  sitting  on  the 

stump  of  a  decayed  branch,  he  kept  up  a  constant  fire  of  words,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  neighbour,  more  especially  when  he  alluded  to 
the  race  which  he  had  given  us  over  the  Landes,  and  which  we  feared 
had  rendered  our  hands  less  steady  than  they  ought  to  have  been  on 
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fuch  an  occasioiL  Then  he  desired  u«  to  watch  the  manner  in  which 
he  would  stop  the  flight  of  some  unlucky  passer-l^,  boasted  of  the  dis- 
tance his  gun  would  carry,  and  many  other  couceits* 

"D— n  that  fellow!"  said  G-^ — ,  aloud  to  me  in  English;  "he 
will  ruin  our  sport  with  that  magpyo  tongue  of  his.  Such  a  noisy 
rascal  .ought  to  have  been  in  the  rear  of  (he  wolves  to  drive  them 
along  with  his  screeching,  instead  of  being  perched  where  he  is." 

Fortunately,  however,  the  little  wind  there  was  Wew  directly  to- 
wards us,  and  from  the  direction  in  which  the  beaters  were  advancing, 
$0  that  the  chattering  on  the  outposts  could  not  be  heard  at  any  distanoe 
in  the  wood. 

Several  hours  elapsed  before  the  approach  of  the  beaters  was  dia. 
tioguishable.  In  a  dense  wood  such  as  they  were  in,  and  situated  on 
a  plain,  sound  is  not  heard  at  a  great  distance.  There  is  no  reechoing; 
ms  among  the  mountains,  of  the  shouting  and  firing, — none  of  the  en- 
livening sounds  which  come  pealing  along  the  valleys,  and  fall  with 
such  delight  on  the  ear  of  the  watching  hunter.  A  dull  low  hum 
which  came  down  the  wind  was  the  sole  herald  of  their  ad vance ; 
while  now  and  then  a  stray  shot  from  the  files  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
wood  told  us  that  a  wolf  had  been  seen,  either  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  the  wood,  or  dashing  forward  to  M  upper  extremity. 

It  was  now  mid-day,  and  the  sun  shone  forth  with  dazzling  bright- 
ness, burnishing  our  gun-barrels  in  a  manner  the  most  unfavourable  to 
a  sportsman.     Here,  however,  the  Basque  barreU  which  G  and  I 

wore  were  invaluable.  Their  broad  brims  completely  sheltered  our 
eyes  from  the  sun's  ravs,  while  in  colour  they  were  scarcely  dis* 
tinguishable  from  the  heath  in  which  we  were  imbedded.  In  this 
respect  we  had  the  advantage  of  our  companions,  whose  Catalon-like 
caps  gave  them  no  shelter  whatever. 

.  Everything  being  prepared  for  an  honourable  reception  of  the  enemy, 
— even  the  heath  twigs  being  laid  gently  aside  in  front,  in  order  to  give 
us  a  freer  range, — we  now  anxiously  awaited  the  result.  Gradually 
the  straggling  shots  of  the  beaters  iMroke  the  monotonous  hum  of  their 
advance,  and  the  raven  and  wild  swan,  soaring  away  from  their  dis« 
turbed  retreat,  passed  screaming  over  our  heads.  A  breathless  silence 
now  reigned  along  our  line;  our  little  Maire  even  ceased  to  gabble; 
our  guns  were  for  the  last  time  examined,  and  new  caps  placed  on  the 
locks^  lest  the  damp  might  have  injured  the  old  ones. 

The  beaters  were  now  within  a  mile  of  us,  and  close  upon  the 
thickest  and  most  dense  portion  of  the  forest ;  one-half  of  the  whole 
assemblage  had  now  fallen  into  their  line,  so  that  the  most  daring 
animal  would  not  venture  to  break  through  iL  The  shots  were  now 
following  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  most  sly  wolf  could 
not  long  remain  in  the  wood.  The  first  whioh  appeared  broke  away 
several  hundred  yards  to  our  right,  and  from  his  not  having  been  fired 
at  until  he  was  clear  of  the  wood,  he  could  not  have  been  seen  until  he 
had  passed  through  the  line  of  hunters.  Three  shots  were  then  fired 
afler  him  by  those  nearest ;  but  the  rascal  dashed  over  the  ground  un- 
touched, in  the  direction  of  the  forest  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Every  eye  was  now  on  the  alert,  peering  through  the  wood  on 
all  sides  :  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  the  hopfung  of  a  bird  were  now  ob. 
jects  of  attention  ;  while  every  shot  that  rolled  over  our  heads  spoke 
of  '« hope  deferred." 

Suddenly  alow  whistle, scarcely  perceptible,  escaped firom  my  friend 
G 1  who,  at  the  aajpae  instant  as  myself  had  sosn  three  wolves  break 
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rnto  the  glade  a-head  of  us.  How  fervently  we  desired  that  our  frienfds 
to  the  right  and  left  of  us  mii^ht  not  see  them,  and  some  untimely 
shout,  or  ill-directed  shot,  drive  them  hack  into  the  wood.  But  we 
were  in  luck.  Our  neighbours  were  straining  their  eyes  among  the 
branches  of  the  forest;  ours  alone  were  fixed  on  the  open  space  fa^fore 
us.     On  the  three  rdscals  came,  running  neck  and  neck,  and  just  far 

enough  apart  to  give  G and  I  a  clear  shot  at  the  outer  pair. 

Little  time  was  left  us  to  observe  them ;  their  long  slouching  gallop 
soon  brought  them  up  within  fifty  yards  of  us;  our  gun-muzzles 
were  now  peeping  over  the  heather  tops ;  and  so  well  had  we  cal- 
culated our  distance  that  we  fired  almost  at  the  same  instant.     Both  of 

our  shots  took  effect ;  that  of  G most  efTectually.     It  had  entered 

the  broad  chest  of  the  animal^  and  passing  to  the  heart,  he  made  one 
tremendous  leap  into  the  air,  and  dropped  quite  dead.  My  ball  had 
not  told  80  true.  It  had  shattered  the  right  shoulder  of  the  wolf, 
which,  after  a  few  rolls  on  the  ground,  limped  off  towards  the  wood. 
Another  ball,  however,  from  my  second  barrel  gave  him  his  quietus 
before  he  reached  it. 

In  the  mean  time  a  scene  of  a  most  extraordinary  character  had  oc- 
curred on  my  right.  The  third  wolf,  directly  that  his  companions  had 
fallen,  bolted  away  towards  the  spot  where  the  Maire  was  posted,  and 
my  companion,  who  was  determined  to  have  a  slap  at  it,  fired  just  as  it 
was  passing  the  tree  against  which  the  consequential  little  fellow  was 
resting.  The  wolf  galloped  on  unharmed;  but  at  the  same  instant  the 
little  Maire  dropped  screaming  to  the  ground,  where  he  rolled  about, 
bellowing  and  kicking  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.     I  feh  almost 

paralysed  at  the  sight ;  but  G ,  whom  I  believed  had  accidentally 

shot  the  Maire,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  coolly  took  up  his  rifie,  and 
resting  it  on  his  knee,  fired  at  the  escaping  wolf.  The  distance  was 
great,  but  Purdie  performed  his  duty  well;  the  ball  snapped  the  spine 
of  the  animal,  and  the  three  wolves  lay  dead  around  us. 

I  now  rushed  towards  the  fallen  Maire,  followed,  though  with  less 

alacrity,  by  G .     Kicking  and  sprawling,  and  to  all  appearance  in 

the  last  agonies  of  death,  it  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  to  see 
the  poor  fellow  as  he  lay  on  the  sward,  his  spirit  to  all  appearance  about 
to  wing  its  flight  His  jokes,  the  race  over  the  sands,  all  were  forgot, 
ten  ;  the  sad  uncertainty  of  life  was  most  painfully  depicted,  and  the 
altered  appearance  which  the  merry  household^  with  whom  we  had 
passed  the  preceding  evening,  would  present,  when  informed  of  the  sad 
bereavement  which  they  had  sustained,  flashed  before  my  eyes. 

But  **  there  are  tides  in  the  affairs  of  men ;"  there  are  sudden 
changes  from  grief  to  joy ;  the  cheek  this  moment  wet  with  a  scald- 
ing tear  may  the  next  be  wreathed  with  a  smile,  or  the  beaming  eye  be- 
come glazed  with  agony.  The  Maire  was  not  dead,  he  was  only  i:i/< ; 
and  the  tears,  which  I  have  no  doubt  were  about  to  flow  most  plentifully 
at  the  untimely  fate  of  our  little   friend,  now  welled  over  amid  ir* 

resistible  laughter.     For  some  time  neither  G nor  I  could  speak, 

the  wolf-hunt  was  forgotten,  the  ringing  shots  of  the  hubters  were  un« 
heard, — all  were  for  the  time  alike  unheeded,  and  the  ludicrous  cata- 
strophe  of  the  Maire  alone  engrossed  our  attention.  My  companion's 
ball  had  taken  effect,  not  upon  the  person  of  his  worship,  but  upon  one 
of  his  stilts,  and  had  snapped  it  in  twain  nearly  at  halt  length.  Thus 
deprived  of  his  *'  fair  proportions,"  the  Maire  dropped  instantaneously, 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  accident  which 
had  befallen  him.     No  wonder  then,  that,  stunned  l^  the  fall,  and  hn 
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nefves  somewhat  unstrung  by  the  suddenness  of  the  shocky  the  poor 
fellow  should  suppose  that  it  was  all  over  with  him ;  while,  to  add  to  his 
confusion,  he  had  bumped  his  nose  against  the  tree  in  his  descent,  and 
the  blood  streaming  copiously  from  it,  seemed  to  confirm  the  idea  of 
his  being  desperately  wounded. 

^'  Je  suis  mort !  je  suis  mort !"  screamed  thQ  little  hero  of  the  morn- 

log,  as  G and  I,  having  somewhat  regained  our  composure,  were 

preparing  to  reduce  him  to  his  legitimate  stature  by  unlacing  the  now 
useless  sangues.  "  Je  suis  mort !"  continued  he,  as  having  drawn  his 
hand  across  his  face,  he  held  the  bloody  member  up  before  him,  **  je 
ne  reverrai  plus  ma  famille.  Oh,  mon  Dieu !  mon  Dieu !"  Having 
at  length  separated  him  from  his  sangues^  we  placed  him  on  his  feet, 
with  his  back  to  the  tree,  but  as  his  moaning  still  continued,  and  be  did 
not  even  then  seem  sure  of  his  existence,  G  suggested  the  propri- 
ety of  making  him  swallow  a  little  of  the  cordial  which  the  gourd 
swung  from  his  belt  contained.  This  was  accordingly  accomplished, 
and  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  calming  his  nervous  system.  Gradually 
the  woful  expression  of  his  countenance  disappeared ;  limb  after  limb 
was  stretched  out  to  ascertain  the  damage  which  they  had  received ; 
until,  at  length,  having  discovered  that  a  bleeding  nose  was  the  only 
injury  which  had  befallen  his  person,  he  began  to  consider  what  really 
bad  caused  him  so  much  alarm. 

Leaving  him  to  his  meditations,  we  now  bethought  us  of  our  wolf- 
hunt  ;  but,  alas !  alas !  it  was  too  late,— K>ur  sport  was  over.  How 
many  wolves  had  gone  past  us, — how  many  good  shots  we  had  lost 
while  attending  to  the  Maire,  it  was  impossible  to  tell ;  but  never  did 

hunters  less  regret  the  interruption  of  their  sport  than  G^ and  I 

did  on  that  occasion.  The  beaters  were  now  coming  hard  upon  us. 
The  crashing  of  the  underwood,  as  they  forced  their  way  through  it, 
was  now  distinctly  heard  ;  but  the  wolves  had  loQg  since  left  the  wood. 
A  few  foxes  and  a  roebuck  were  driven  towards  us ;  the  former — true 
sportsmen  as  we  were^ — we  allowed  to  steal  away  unmolested ;  of  the 
latter,  however,  we  rendered  a  good  account.  Shortly  after,  the  beat- 
ers emerged  from  the  forest,  and  assembled  round  the  place  where  we 
had  been  stationed,  all  anxious  to  learn  the  result  of  haUue.  It  was 
some  time,  however,  before  the  ^*  return  of  the  killed  "  could  be  ascer- 
tained. Bach  successful  hunter  had  his  particular  tale  of  prowess  to 
relate  ;  while  the  unfortunates  had  to  account  for  their  want  of  success 
by  many  a  plausible  story  of  ''  broken  leg,"  or  *<  miss  fire."  At  last, 
however,  the  truth  was  elicited.  A  considerable  number  of  wolves  had 
been  seen,  some  of  which  had  broken  through  the  lines  soon  after 
they  were  roused  from  their  lair ;  and  two,  more  daring  than  the  rest, 
were  seen  to  swim  the  river  together.  Four,  however,  besides  the 
three  which  G and  I  had  killed,  were  brought  in  ;  a  greater  num- 
ber than  is  generally  destroyed  at  such  battues.  Several  roedeer,  and 
not  a  few  foxes,  were  among  the  slain ;  and  the  beaters  declared  that 
they  had  been  close  upon  a  couple  of  wild  boars,  which  •«  doubled"  upon 
them,  and  of  course  escaped  unharmed.  Altogether,  therefore,  we 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  first  of  our  wolf-hunts  in  the 
Landes. 

So  early  had  the  hunt  commenced,  that  it  was  yet  mid-day  when 
we  were  congregated  around  the  spoil  Still  it  was  too  late  to  renew 
the  Wfeurfare ;  the  wood,  in  which  most  of  the  animals  which  had  es* 
eaped  had  taken  shelter,  was  at  too  great  a  distance  for  us  to  beat  it 
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Wore  JiiglMfalU  0«p  Intotiog  thereford  was  orer  for  thi^  day ;  Imt 
•port  of  another  kind  was  in  store  for  us. 

Almost  every  o«e  had  brought  some  provisions  along  with  him  ;  and 
he  who  had  not  was  cheerfully  supplied  by  his  neif^bour.  No  one^ 
however,  had  forgotten  his  wine-skin  or  his  brandy^flask ;  and  the 
$angut$  being  now  thrown  aside,  and  the  whole  party  seated  in  groups 
under  the  shade  of  the  pines  which  grew  around,  a  scene  was  (>^esented 
which  Wilkie  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  witness. 

The  Lendais  are  never  a  very  abstemious  race,  and  it  may  be  well 
sapposed  that  on  such  an  exciting  occasion  as  this,  all  the  liquor  they 
carried  home  was  mostly  safoly  stored  under  their  hell.  Mirth,  of  that 
joyous  character  of  which  a  successful  day's  sport  is  always  the  bar- 
binger  to  the  hunter,  now  reigned  around.  Even  the  spirits  of  our 
Uttle  Maire  began  to  revive  as  the  jollity  increased  ;  and  long  before 
bis  flask  was  emptied  he  could  even  joke  at  his  late  misfortune. 

**  So  you  took  my  eangue  for  the  leg  of  a  wolf."  said  he  to  €r ; 

**  pretty  mistake  you  made,  indeed  !  Why,  if  you  had  not  killed  those 
two  wolves,  we  should  have  had  you  taught  to  shoot  before  we  trusted 
ourselves  again  in  your  company." 

Hitherto  I  had  been  dubious  as  to  Whether  G bad  "  served  out" 

the  Maire  as  he  did,  intentionally,  or  by  accident ;  but  the  'Murking 
devil"  in  his  eye  when  the  subject  was  alluded  to,  was  to  me  perfectly 
satisfactory,  **  the  hit  had  been  no  miss,"  and  the  practical  joke  of  our 
race  over  the  sands  had  been  repaid  with  interest. 

Many  of  the  party  were  now  dancing  or  singing;  and,  though  the 
absence  of  the  ladies  of  the  Landes  rendered  the  movements  of  the 
hunters  less  picturesque  than  they  might  have  been,  stilly  the  ungainly 
caperings  of  so  many  strangely  apparelled  individuals  to  no  music  but 
that  of  their  own  ''  sweet  voices,"  was  a  curious  sight,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  wildness  of  the  place  of  revelry. 

The  spectacle  was  sufficiently  amusing,  and  might  have  very  satis* 
factorily  wound  up  the  sports  of  the  day,  but  the  ever  fertile  imagina- 
tion of  my  companion  had  suggested  to  him  a  species  of  entertainment 
as  novel  in  character  as  its  results  were  ludicrous.  There  were  feir 
of  the  party  who  were  not  now  in  that  happy  state  of  mind  which  ren- 
ders them  **  up  to  anything :"  some  of  them  perhaps  a  little  in  advance 
of  this,  but  one  and  all  of  them  determined  to  b«  as  jovial  as  good 
liquor  and  good  company  could  make  them. 

The  sanguea,  which  had  been  laid  aside  after  the  hunt.  G« •  now 

proposed  should  be  buckled  on,  and  that  races  should  take  place ;  at 
the  same  time  offering,  as  a  prize  to  the  swiftest,  an  article  in  much 
request  among  the  chasseurs  of  the  south — a  handsome  powder-flask. 

G had  scarcely  finished  making  the  proposal  before  fifty  at  least  of 

the  party  were  buckling  on  for  the  contest.  Old  and  young  were  eager 
to  join  issue,  and  a  scene  commenced)  the  absurdity  of  which  baffles 
description.  I  have  already  said  that  the  tangoes  were  from  four  to 
fvre  feet  in  length  ;  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  mounting  upon 
such  articles  is  no  easy  matter,  without  having  a  wall  or  bench  firom 
which'  to  start.  The  usual  nx>de  of  managing  the  affair  by  the  Landais 
is  to  sit  on  the  ledge  of  a  window  of  the  second  story  of  their  cottage, 
and  there  fastening  on  the  stilts,  walk  away  from  the  place;  or  a 
ladder  is  generally  leanmg  against  the  waUs  of  the  cottage,  up  which 
they  mount  until  sufficiently  high  to  eflect  their  object  Here,  how* 
ever,  there  were  none  of  the  uaoai  faeilities  SEfibrdad  i&t  moontkig ;  and 
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^9ry  ooei  wm  put  ta  kis  wits  to  dieooTer  'seme  method  or  other  to  gt4 
on  his  Imp80.     The^  moat  aelivo  of  tkot  party  having  selected  a  pine 
which  bad  a  droopiog  branch,  oUmbed  on  to  it,  and  managed  witnout 
much  difficuhyta  effect  their  objects    Several  oC  the  elderly  ones^  and 
^OQBe  of  the  juiEaors»  wboee  libatioDs  had  placed  their  capacity  on  a  level 
with  that  of  their  seniors,  were  not  quite  so  successftil.     One  heavy 
feUoWy  who  had,  raised  himself  on  th&  branch  of  a  pine  dose  to  where 
we  were  sitting,  had.  just  succeeded  in  buckhng  on  one  of  his  stihs, 
when  the  branch  on  which  he  sat  gave  way.     The  leg  with  the  stilt  on 
waa  mechanically  thrust  out  to  bieak  the  fall,  b»t  the  result  was  much 
the  contrary.     With  only  one  support^  a  singlei  stride  was  all  that  could 
be  made,  but  that  stride  was  a  most  important  one ;  for,  imable  to  de» 
viate  from  the  direction  in  which  the  branch  broke  away,  the  heavy 
carcase  of  the  fellow  lauded  in  the  centie  oC  a  group  who«»  advanced 
state  of  jioUification  altogether  pveclude^  their  joining  in  the  race.     So 
rudely  and  unexpectedly  assaulted,  considerable  damage  was  done  on 
the  occa.sion  both  ta  heads  and  wine-skins  i  and  the  sn&rers,  not  quite 
comprehendiog  the  cause  of  the  assault,  evinced  their  sense  of  its 
.  efiects  by  heartily  pommeling  the  unlucky  wight  who  rolled  among 
them.     Another  fellow  had,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  carried  off 
one  of  his  neighbour's  sangueg  instead  of  his  own^  and  did  not  discover 
the  mistake  until  he  had  buckled  them  on,  and  thinking  that  all  was 
right,  started  from  his  place  of  moimting.     Then  he  found  to  his  sur- 
prise that  one  stilt  was  half  a  foot  shorter  than  the  other,  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly* to  balance  himself  was  quite  impossible.     So  away  he  went 
staggering  and  limping,  endeavouring  to  describe  a  circle,  so  as  to  get 
back  to  the  tree  from  which  he  had  sprung.    But  the  odds  were 
against  his  succeeding.     The  shorter  stilt  having  sunk  in  the  hollow 
of  a  decayed  tree  root,  the  discrepancy  of  length  became  still  greater; 
to  recover  his  equilibrium  was  impossible,  and  he  measured  his  length 
on  the  ground. 

Several  incidents  equally  absurd  took  place  before  the  competitors 
were  assembled  at  the  starting-post.  One  of  these,  as  it  was  somewhat 
different  from  the  others,  is  worth  noentioning.  Two  of  the  hunters 
had  buckled  on  their  sangues,  and  seemed  to  all  appearance  prepared  for 
the  race.  One  of  them,  however,  discovered,  or  believed  that  he  had 
discovered,  that  the  strap  of  one  of  his  sangues,  which  he  had  missed 
before  he  left  the  village  in  the  morning,  was  doing  duty  on  the  leg  of 
his  neighbour,  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  taxing  him  with  the  thefl. 
The  charge  was  rebutted  with  all  the  vehemence  of  voice  and  gesture 
which  a  Gascon,  conscious  of  his  innocence,  n)ay  be  supposed  to  dis- 
play.  It  had  not,  however,  the  smallest  effect  on  the  individual  who 
made  the  charge.  He  either  knew  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
or  more  probably  had  taken  just  that  quantity  of  drink  which  suffices 
to  make  some  folks,  whether  right  or  wrong,  most  pertinaciously  insist 
on  the  correctness  of  their  own  opink)n.  The  protestations  of  the  ac- 
cused fell,  therefore,  without  efiect  on  the  ears  of  his  opponent,  who 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  immediate  restitution  of 
the  article  which  he  claimed,  and  which  he  threatened  to  take  by 
force  if  not  given  up  to  him.  This  was  too  much  for  the  hot  blood  of 
a  Landais  to  submit  to  ;  the  accused  now  no  longer  protested  his  in- 
Docence,  but  dared  the  other  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution.  No- 
thing daunted  by  this  change  in  the  bearing  of  his  adversary,  and  de- 
termined at  all  hazards  to  regain  poeaemion  of  his  bit  of  leat^r,  he  ad* 
vanced  to  ms»  upon  it.    The  position*  however,  which  his  opponent 
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had  assumed,  somewhat  checked  his  ardour.  The  accused  (certaioly 
the  most  sober  of  the  two,  although  neither  could  be  said  to  be  actualiy 
drunk),  stepped  a  few  paces  back,  and,  flourishing  his  long  pole  or 
crook  over  his  head,  prepared  to  give  his  insulter  a  wafm  reception. 

That  one  or  other  of  the  parties  would  obtain  a  broken  head  wia 
now  very  evident.  Those  around  us  seemed  to  consider  such  a  result 
a  matter  of  necessity  after  such  an  altercation  as  that  which  had  taken 
place.  There  was  no  use  for  any  interference,  therefore,  on  our  part. 
In  the  Landes,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  individual 
honour  must  be  satisfied  by  means  of  deadly  shots  or  broken  beads ; 
and  the  principals  had,  besides,  no  fear  of  a  reprimand  from  the  priest- 
hood for  their  conduct  on  the  occasion.  To  it,  then,  the  gentiemen 
went  in  right  earnest,  and  played  as  pretty  a  game  at  quarterstaflT  as 
ever  was  seen  in  merry  England. 

The  parties  seemed  very  equally  matched  in  regard  to  strength,  and 
were  proficients  in  the  science  of  attack  and  defence ;  it  appeared  veiy 
doubtful,  therefore,  who  should  be  the  victor.  For  some  time  the 
blows  fell  thick  and  hard  on  both  sides  ;  several  of  them  taking  effect, 
but  most  of  them  being  parried  with  great  adroitness.  As  usual,  . 
however,  at  such  bouts,  he  that  could  bear  the  hardest  thumps  without 
losing  his  temper  triumphed.  A  hit  somewhat  sharper  than  ordinary 
told  with  ffood  effect  on  the  lefl  shoulder  of  him  who  fought  for  his 
*'  shoe  tie.  To  return  it  with  interest,  if  possible,  was  now  his  sole  ob- 
ject, and  furiously  he  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  obligation.  The 
blows  were  now  all  on  his  part ;  his  opponent  now  skilfully  stepping  aside 
to  avoid  them  ;  now  grasping  the  centre  of  his  pole,  and  whirling  it  round 
and  round  his  head,  with  such  velocity  as  completely  to  protect  his  person. 

It  was  easy  to  decide  in  whose  favour  the  odds  now  were  ;  although 
the  assailant's  weapon  was  plied  with  an  energy  and  power  which  ap- 
pesvred  resistless.  The  accused  (unjustly,  as  it  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained) pursuing  the  same  system  of  defence,  never  offered  to  return  the 
blows  of  his  opponent ;  in  fact,  he  seemed  determined  not  to  strike  imtil 
fatigue  and  passion  had  wrought  powerfully  in  his  favour.  At  length 
the  efforts  of  the  assailant  became  relaxed,  his  blows  descended  with 
less  rapidity,  and  the  time  for  finishing  the  contest  was  at  hand. 
Watching,  therefore,  his  opportunity,  as  the  wearied  arm  of  his  adver- 
sary, with  somewhat  of  its  original  vigour,  dealt  forth  a  blow  which 
might  have  felled  an  ox,  the  injured  party  leaped  aside,  and  escaping  it, 
in  an  instant,  and  before  his  opponent  could  recover  his  guard,  returned 
the  blow  with  all  his  force  on  the  unprotected  shoulders  of  his  oppo- 
nent. The  pole  flew  to  pieces  with  the  violence  of  the  shock,  and  the 
originator  of  the  dispute  pitched  head.foremost  to  the  ground. 

Such  scenes  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Landes ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  severe  thwacks  given  and  received,  it  is  seldom  that 
serious  injury  is  sustained  by  either  party.  I  recollect,  however,  a 
conflict  between  two  French  Basques  in  the  vicinity  of  Pau,  which  ter- 
minated fatally.  The  Basques  invariably  carry  a  long  walking-stick, 
generally  knotted  at  the  ends  ;  and,  when  they  chance  to  quarrel,  they 
do  not  hesitate  in  using  it  pretty  freely.  Two  of  them  thus  armed 
having  quarrelled  and  fought,  one  of  them  received  a  blow  over  the 
temple  which  killed  him  on  the  spot.  This  was,  however,  a  very  rare 
occurrence ;  and  the  shilelah*  of  the  Basque  must,  nevertheless,  be 

•  Query  for  Irish  Antiquaries—"  Docs  not  the  familiar  use  of  the  •*thilelah'* 
by  the  Basques, — the  eldest  nation  on  the  continent, — stren^en  the  opinion  of 
Irish  descent  from  the  Spanish  or  French  ptople,  who  bear  that  name  1 
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considered  as  a  far  better  arbiter  of  disputes  than  the  long  knife  of  his 
brethren  over  the  frontier. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  injury  sustained  by  the  beaten  party 
was  considered  of  no  importance,  and  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
interrupt  the  hilarity  of  the  assembly.  Everything  was  now  prepared 
for  the  race,  and  the  competitors,*  in  number  about  two  dozen,  being 
drawn  up  in  line,  and  the  signal  for  starting  given,  off  they  went  in  fine 
style.  One  of  the  hunters  had  been  posted  on  a  rising  ground,  about 
five  hundred  yards  distant ;  round  him  those  engaged  in  the  race  were 
to  turn,  and  6——  had  taken  care  that,  in  placing  this  individual,  no 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
racers  should  pass. 

For  the  first  hundred  yards  the  race  was  neck  and  neck,  all  in  line, 
and  no  one  jostling  the  other.  This,  however,  was  the  only  level  part 
of  the  course.  A  hollow,  with  a  brook  running  through  it,  was  now  to 
be  passed,  and  we  could  distinguish  a  very  considerable  derangement 
in  the  ranks  of  the  little  band  as  they  passed  it.  Still  all  held  on,  and 
one  after  another  passed  the  pivot  without  accident  of  any  kind.  Some 
there  were  now  who  had  gained  considerably  on  the  others ;  these 
were  mostly  running  together,  each  determined  to  win  :  and  as,  among 
those  who  were  behind  them,  each  was  determined  not  to  be  last,  the 
utmost  vigour  and  activity  of  the  party  were  put  forth. 

As  the  competitors  approached,  the  shouts  of  the  spectators  were 
incessant.  "  Pierre  le  gagnera  !" — **  Joseph  le  gagnera !"  resounded 
as  the  heads  of  one  or  other  of  the  "favourites"  first  appeared  above 
the  unequal  surface  of  the  course  :  and,  as  they  descended  into  the  hoU 
low  which  we  have  noticed,  it  was  apparent  that  either  one  or  other  of 
the  favourites  would  prove  the  victor.  This  time,  however,  the  brook 
was  not  so  easily  crossed ;  and,  by  one  mishap  or  other,  several  were 
left  in  it,  some  of  whom  had  hitherto  been  among  the  foremost,  so  that 
wh6n  the  others  topped  the  bank  near  the  winning-post,  they  formed 
nearly  as  compact  a  body  as  when  they  started.  Neither  the  whip, 
nor  spur,  nor  the  betting-book  were  in  requisition,  yet  the  contest  now 
became  really  animating.  There  was  not  nearly  so  great  a  disparity 
of  fleetness  as  might  have  been  ejcpected  among  such  a  number  ;  and 
it  was  very  evident  that  whoever  gained  the  race  would  not  have  a 
great  superiority  to  boast  of.  On  they  came  over  the  level  piece  of 
sward,  amid  the  redoubled  shouts  of  the  spectators.  In  a  few  seconds 
it  was  crossed,  and  Joseph  was  the  victor  by  a  few  feet. 

Of  course,  on  the  presentation  of  the  prize,  Gr found  it  necessary 

to  say  something ;  but,  being  unaccustomed  to  "  public  speaking,"  and 
still  less  capable  of  speaking  in  French,  lie  bethought  him  that  some 
of  his  schoolboy  recitations  might  avail  him  on  the  occasion.  The 
address  of  Sempronius  to  the  Roman  senate  was  the  first  which  came 
to  mind ;  so,  turning  towards  Joseph,  and  commencing  with 

**  My  Toice  is  etill  for  war : 
Gods !  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate,*'  Slc, 

he  delivered  a  portion  of  it  with  all  the  action  and  energy  which  a  eu- 
logium  on  the  merits  of  the  successful  racer  might  be  supposed  to  re- 
quire.  Shouts  followed  every  cadence  of  the  speaker,  and  the  scene 
concluded  amid  '^  thunders  of  applause." 
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**  In  the  jpamh  of  Redgrave,  ■kirting  the  Park,  is  a  narrow  bje^oad,  which  has 
firom  time  immemorial  borne  the  name  of  Money-Hutch  Lane.  Tradition  says 
that  it  derived  its  appeUation  fit>m  a  treasure  buried  in  its  inunediate  neighboor. 
hood,  at  the  time  of  the  soppreasion  of  the  monasteries,  one  of  which,  a  small  off. 
shoot  from  the  great  parent  stem  of  St  BdmoaMisbary,  stood  in  its  vicinity.  It  k 
added,  that  though  deposited  under  Uie  guardianship  of  spell  and  sigil,  it  may  yet 
be  recovered  by  any  one  who  bides  the  happy  minute." — CoUeet.fmr  Hut,  of 
Siijfolk. 

Th£  Abbot  sat  by  his  glimmering  lamp, 

His  brow  was  wrinkled  with  care. 
And  his  anxious  look  was  fix'd  on  his  book, 
With  a  sad  and  a  mournful  air ; 
And  ever  anon, 
As  the  night  wore  on. 
He  would  slowly  sink  back  in  his  oaken  chair, 
While  his  visage  betray'd,  from  the  aspect  it  bore, 
That  his  studies  perplex'd  him  more  and  more. 

On  that  Abbot's  brow  the  furrows  were  deep, 

His  hair  was  scant  and  white, 
And  his  glassy  eyes  had  known  no  sleep 

For  many  a  live-long  night. 
His  lips,  so  thin,  had  let  nothing  in 
Save  brown  bread  and  water,  untemper*d  by  gin, 
During  his  sojourn  there : 
His  hopes  of  succeeding  at  all  with  his  reading 
Seem'd  to  rest  on  his  firmly  abstaining  from  feeding, 

And  sticking  like  wax  to  his  chair. 
One  would  think,  from  the  pains  which  he  took  with  his  diet,  he 
Meant  to  establish  a  Temperance  Society. 
His  fasting,  in  short,  equall'd  that  of  those  mighties, 
St.  Romald,  Dun  Scotus,  and  Simon  Stylites — 
No  wonder  his  look 
On  that  black-letter  book 
Had  a  sad  and  a  moumfbl  air. 

But  oh !  what  pleasure  now  gleams  from  his  eyes, 

As  he  gazes  around  his  cell  \ 
The  Abbot  springs  up  in  delight  and  surprise, 
**  I  have  it !  I  have  it !  I  have  it !"  he  cries, 
'^  I  have  found  out  the  mystic  spell !" 
'Twas  a  wonderful  thing  for  so  aged  a  man 
To  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  and  to  run  as  he  ran, 
But  something  had  tickled  him  sore. 
He  just  stay'd  to  sing 
Out,  for  some  one  to  bring 
His  best  suit  of  robes,  and  his  crosier  and  ringi 
While  his  mitre,  which  hung  by  a  peg  on  the  door. 
In  his  hurry  he  popp*d  on  thehind  side  before, 
And  then,  though  'twas  barely  dawn  of  day, 
He  summoned  a  council  without  delay, 
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With  a  hint  that  he'd  something  important  to  say, 
And  commenced  his  address  in  the  following  way  :<— 

**  Unaccustomed,  my  brethren,  as  I  am  to  speaking. 

To  keep  you  long  waiting  is  not  my  intention ; 
ni  merely  observe,  that  the  charm  I've  been  seeking 
I've  found  out  at  length  in  a  book  I  won't  mention. — 
Yes,  my  brethren,  I've  found 

Where  to  hide  our  riches  vast. 
Buried  deep  in  holy  ground, 

I've  found  the  spell  that  binds  them  fast. 
The  proud,  the  profane, 
Will  search  all  in  vain. 
If  they  hunt  for  them  over  and  over  again. 
One  day  in  the  year 
Was  tarnish'd,  I  fear, 
By  some  triflieg/aux  pas  in  our  Patron's  career ; 
That's  the  time,  and  that's  the  hoyr, 
When  fails  our  Saint's  protecting  power, 
Gallant  hearts  and  steady  hands 
Then,  and  then  only,  may  burst  the  bands^ 
Our  treasures  may  win,  if  their  patience  but  lets  them  ; 
As  for  Harry  the  Eighth,  I'm—"  —he  coughed— **  if  he  geU 
them. 
And  now,  my  brethren,  all  to  bed ; 
We'll  consider  our  early  matins  as  said ; 
And  if  by  good  luck  into  any  one's  head 
A  better  device  or  more  feasible  plan 
To  bother  that  corpulent  horrid  old  man, 
And  that  rascally  renegade  Cromwell,  than  thia  come ; 
The  morning  will  show  it. 
Then  let  me  know  it. 
I*m  sleepy  just  now — so  good  night — Pax  vohiseum!^ 

It's  pretty  well  known  what  way  the  Eighth  Harry, 
When  wearied  of  Catherine,  he  wanted  to  marry 
Miss  Boleyn, — he'd  other  points  also  to  carry,— 
Applied  to  the  Pope  for  his  aid  ; 

Which  not  being  granted 

As  soon  as  he  wanted. 
The  hot-headed  monarch  right  solemnly  said. 
For  bulls  and  anathemas  feeling  no  dread. 

That  the  Pope  might  go 

To  Jericho,— 
And,  instead  of  saluting  his  Holiness'  toes. 
He'd  pull,  without  scruple,  his  Holiness'  nose ; — 
That  way  he  brought  the  affair  to  a  close. 

Things  being  thus. 

Without  any  fuss. 
He  kicks  oat  the  monks  from  their  pleasant  locations; 

To  their  broad  lands  he  sends 

His  most  intimate  friends, 
And  bestows  their  domains  on  his  needy  relations ; 
▼OL.  iv«  34 
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And«  sad  to  relate, 
As  we  ore  bouod  to  confess  it  is, 

Pockets  their  plate 
For  his  private  necessities : 
And  whenever  his  Majesty  finds  a  fresh  dun  arise. 
Gives  him  a  cheque  on  the  abbeys  and  nunneries. 
So  youll  not  be  surprised  that  the  very  next  roomings 
As  the  Abbot  his  person  was  gravely  adorning,    ^ 

A  note  by  express 

Put  all  notions  of  dress 
InHanier  to  flight  by  its  terrible  warning. 

I  say  by  express. 

Though  you'll  probably  guess 
That  no  gentlemen  deck'd  in  gold,  scarlet,  and  blue, 
Walk'd  round  in  those  days,  as  at  present  they  do. 
Charging  eightpence  for  billets  which  shouldn't  cost  two— ^ 
(The  reason  they  say  for  folks  writing  so  few). 
But  a  change,  we  are  (old,  will  be  made  in  a  trice. 
And  epistles  of  all  sorts  be  brought  to  one  price. 
Despite  the  predictions  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice. 

We  shall  not  for  any 

Pay  more  than  a  penny, 
lio  matter  how  great  the  dimensions  or  distance. 

An  excellent  plan  for  the  public ;  for  then  'tis  his 
Own  fault  if  any  one  spurns  such  assistance, 
Nor  writes  every  day  to  his  fellow-apprentices ! 

AlllaudtoHill 

For  this  levelling  bill, 
Which  will  make,  by  the  aid  of  the  Whigs,  its  abettors; 
The  General  Post  a  Republic  of  Letters. 

As  it's  ever3n¥here  voted  remarkably  rude 

Into  other  folks'  secrets  to  peepand  intrude. 

My  Muse,  for  the  present,  shall  so  play  the  prude, 

As  not  to  let  out 

What  this  note  was  about. 
Or  what  it  was  stagger' d  an  Abbot  so  stout. 
The  result's  all  we  care  to  make  public  in  this  story, 
And  to  that  we've  a  right,  as  mere  matter  of  history.. 

On  the  night  of  that  ill-oroen'd  day 
A  band  of  Monks  pursued  their  way 
From  the  postem-gate  of  that  Abbey  grey. 
To  the  churchyard  damp  and  drear. 
They  bore  three  "hutches,"— 
In  Suffolk  such  is 
The  word  they  use,  as  lately  I've  read 
In  Johnson,  for  boxes  in  which  folks  make  bread. 
The  aged  men  totter'd  with  toil  and  with  pain, 
As  to  carry  their  burthen  they  strove  might  and  maio.r 
The  Abbot  march'd  first  in  that  slow-going  train,. 
The  Sexton  brought  up  the  rear. 
Near  a  newly-made  vault 
They  came  to  a  halt. 
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With  no  uDequivocal  symptoms  of  pleasure, 

Then  each  ponderous  box, 

With  its  three  patent  locks. 
They  buried,  and  filled  up  the  hole  at  their  leisure 
They  planted  above  in  a  magical  figure 
Five  acorns  as  big  as  five  walnuts,  or  bigger. 
Then  the  torches'  fitful  glare 
Fell  on  the  Abbot's  silvery  hair, 
(I  allude  to  his  beard — his  head  was  bare,) 
As  he  read  from  a  book,  what  perhaps  was  n  prayer  ] 
But  whether  'twas  Sanscrit,  Chinese,  or  Hindoo, 
I  believe  not  a  soul  of  his  auditors  knew, 
And  it  matters  but  little  to  me  or  to  you, 

Bat  you'll  find  in  swarms, 

Similar  forms, 

If  you  read  Sandivogis', 

'A  leam'd  old  fogie's 
Dissertation  **  De  Qoblinis,  Ghostis,  et  Bogis." 

"  'Tis  done— 'tis  done," 

Cried  the  Abbot ;  "  now   run — 
We  need  some  refection.     And,  hark !  it  strikes  one! 
Our  treasure  here  placed  beyond  all  human  reach  is, 
And  eafe  as  if  stored  in  St.  Benedict's  breeches. 
King  Harry  may  come ;  but  he'll  ne'er,  in  good  sooth,  pick 

Up  enough  plate  for  a  decent^ized  toothpick." 

•  #  •  *  • 

'Tis  said  the  course  of  true  love  never 
Tet  ran  smooth  ;  in  fiact,  if  ever 
It  does  so  run. 
It's  very  soon  done. 
Like  ladies,  they  say. 
Who  have  their  own  way, 
It  dwindles  as  snow  on  a  very  warm  day ; 
And,  although  unromantic  may  seem  the  admission. 
Dies  from  the  want  of  welUimed  opposition* 

But  so  mournful  a  hXe 

Seems  not  to  await 
The  lovers  whose  griefs  I'm  about  to  relate* 

A  noble  pair, 

One  wondrous  ^ir. 
One  manly,  tall,  and  debonair, 
Are  whisperinnr  their  vows  in  the  evening  air. 

Vain,  vain. 

Hapless  twain  ! 
The  Lady  of  Bottesdale  ne'er  may  be 
Mate  to  a  squire  of  low  degree  ! 
Ralph  of  Redgrave  is  stout  and  true, 
Ralph  of  Redgrave  is  six  feet  two 
As  he  stands  in  his  stockings  without  a  shoe ; 
But,  like  TuUy,  his  femily's  rather  new,** 
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And,  what  it  far  worse, 

Ralph's  private  purse 
By  DO  means  is  heavy,  but  quite  the  reverse, — 
Two  failings  which  make  an  indifferent  catch 
For  a  lady  of  title  in  want  of  a  match. 
That  lady's  papa  is  stingy  and  close  ; 
As  for  his  features— one  look  is  a  doae« 

He  is  ugly  and  old, 

Unfeeling  and  cokl, 
With  a  pmckant  m  nothing  but  bank-notes  or  gold. 
His  estates,  too»  are  mortgaged  or  sold,'  for  the  &ct  is,  his 
Youth  has  been  spent  in  most  dissolute  practicei^ 

Gaming,  and  drinkii^, 

Cockfighting,  and  winking 
At  ladies,  without  ever  dreaming  or  thinking 
His  means  were  all  gone,  and  tus  eredit  fipt  sinking ; 
While  heM  now  to  *'  come  down"  with  a  pretty  smart  fine 
For  sundry  ezploitt  in  the  Jacobite  line : — 
A  mode  by  which  Tories  in  those  dajrs  were  peppered. 
As  you'll  find  if  you  read  Mr.  Ainawortb's  **  Jack  Sheppard : 
All  these  things  mduced  him  to  aid  the  advances 
(Not  being  the  person  to  throw  away  chances) 
Of  a  wealthy  old  lord  to  his  fair  daughter  Frances, 
Which  he  thought  no  bad  spec  to  recruit  his  finances. 

8k>wly  and  sadly  the  k>vers  were  walking, 

On  their  hardships,  and  some  other  odd  matters  talking  ; 

The  lady  had  said 

That  rather  than  wed 
An  old  noodle  just  ready  to  take  to  his  bed, 

She'd  perish  outright, 

Were  it  only  to  spits 
Her  &ther  for  taking  such  things  in  his  head. 

Ralph  then  swore  he 

Would  die  before  he 
Allowed  any  man.  Baron,  Viscount,  or  Ear), 
To  walk  on  to  church  with  his  own  darling  girl. 
But,  meanwhile,  as  dying  was  rather  a  bore,  he 
WouU  first  tell  the  mdy  a  singular  story. 

He  said, — **  At  Preston's  bloody  fray,*^ 
As  night  closed  o'er  the  well-fought  day, 
An  a^  man  sore  wounded  lay, 
And  just  as  two  troopers  were  ready  to  twist. 
The  old  gentleman's  neck,  with  one  blow  of  his  fist 
He,  Ralph,  strongly  hinted  they'd  better  desist 
Then  the  old  man  smiled  a  remarkable  smile 
And  clasoin^  that  same  stout  fist  the  while, 
Acknowledgea  his  kindness,  and  swore,  too,  that  *  dem  if  he 
Would  serve  him  in  torn  at  his  direst  extremity. 
That  last  night«  which  must  still  more  remarkable  seem, 
That  remarlmble  man  had  appeared  in  a  dream. 
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And  bacl>bid  him,  without  any  nonsense  or  joke^ 
Wrap  himself  up  snug  and  warm  in  his  cloak, 
And  meet  him  at  twelve  by  the  **  Abbot's  old  oakJ' 

Meanwhile  the  clouds  were  collecting  en  high, 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  sky, 

And  a  rain-drop  moistened  that  lady's  eye 

As  big  as  a  half-crown  piece. 
The  lady  she  sighed,  perchance  for  a  coaeh, 
Threw  on  her  lover  one  glance  of  reproacht 

And  one  on  her  satin  pelisae. 
At  this  moment,  when  what  to  do  neither  could  teU»  a 
Page  appeared,  bearing  a  brown  silk  umbretla» 
I  don't  mean  a  page 
Of  this  civilized  age, 
In  a  very  tight  jacket,  with  very  short  tails, 
Studded  all  over  with  brass-hesided  nails  ; 
But  an  orthodox  page,  who,  on  bended  knee. 
Said,  ^  Miss,  be  so  good  as  to  come  and  make  tea." 

Ralph  instantly  rose ; 

One  kiss  ere  he  goes— 
The  page  most  discreetly  is  blowing  his  nose^— 
And,  before  you  can  thrice  on  John  Robinson  call, 
Ralph  has  cleared  with  a  bound  that  garden  wall. 
With  no  less  speed 
He  has  mounted  his  steed, — 
A  noble  beast  of  bone  and  breed, 

Of  sinewy  Hml^ 

Compact,  yet  slim, 
^  Warranted  free  from  vice  and  from  whim." 
Meanwhile  the  rain  was  beginning  to  soak 
Through  a  very  bad  shift  for  a  Macintosh  oloak, 

Which — a  regular  do, — 

When  only  h^lf  new, 
Ralph  had  bought  sometime  back  from  a  parrot-nosed  Jew, 
Trusting  his  word,  with  no  further  thought  or  proo( 
For  its  being  a  patent. wove,  London-made  waterproof—* 
A  fiict,  by  the  way,  which  most  forcibly  shows  men 
How  sharp  they  must  look  when  they  deal  with  old  clothesmen. 

Little  reck'd  Ralph  of  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

On  his  inmost  heart  was  preying  that  pain 

Which  roan  may  know  once,  but  can  ne'er  know  again  ; 

That  bitterest  throe 

Of  deepest  woe, 
To  feel  he  was  loved,  and  was  loved  in  vain. 

Now  fiercer  grew  the  tempest's  force, 

And  the  whirlwind  eddied  round  rider  and  horee» 

As  onward  they  urged  their  headk>n^  course* 

O'er  bankf  brook  and  bnar. 

O'er  streamlet  and  brake. 

By  the  red  Hgfatning's  fire 

Their  wild  way  they  take. 
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A  country  so  awkward  to  go  such  a  pace  on 

Might  have  posed  Captain  Beecher,  Dan  Seffert,  or  Mason. 

At  once  a  flash,  livid  and  clear, 

Shows  a  moss-grown  rain  mouldering  near  ; 

The  horseman  stays  his  steed's  career» 

And  slowly  breasts  the  steep. 
As  slowly  climbs  that  ancient  mound, 
His  courser  spurns  the  holy  ground. 
Where  the  dead  of  other  days  around 

Lie  clasped  in  stony  sleep. 
And  mark  against  the  lurid  sky 
An  oak  uprears  its  form  on  high, 

And  fliugs  its  branches  free ; 
A  thousaud  storms  have  o'er  it  broke, 
But  well  hath  it  stood  the  tempest  stroke, — 
It  is,  it  is  the  Abbot's  oak, 
It  is  the  trysting-tree. 
An  hour  hath  passed,  an  hour  hath  flown, 
Ralph  stands  by  the  tree,  but  he  stands  alone. 
Till,  surmising  his  dream  is  a  regular  hoax, 
He  **  confounds,"  with  much  energy  •«  Abbots  and  oaks, 
And  old  gentlemen  dying  from  Highlanders'  strokes," 
Then  enters  a  shed,  which,  though  rather  a  cool  house. 
Might  serve  at  less  need 
To  hold  him  and  his  steed, — 
As  it  formerly  served  the  old  monks  for  a  tool-house. 

Another  hour  was  past  and  gone, 
'  Another  day  was  stealing  on. 
When  Ralph,  who  was  shaking 
With  cold,  thought  of  taking 
A  nap,  and  was  just  between  sleeping  and  waking. 
Was  roused  by  his  horse,  who  stood  trembling  and  shaking. 
He  opens  his  eyes, 
To  raise  himself  tries, 
But  a  weight  seems  to  press  on  his  arms,  chest,  and  thighs. 
Like  a  lifeless  log  he  helplessly  lies- 
Then  conceive  his  amazement,  akirm,  and  surprise. 
When,  on  every  side. 
In  its  ancient  pride, 
He  sees  an  old  monastery  slowly  arise  \ 
Chapel  and  hall, 
Buttress  and  wall, 
Ivied  spire,  and  turret  tall. 
Grow  on  his  vision  one  and  all. 
Airy  and  thin. 
At  first  they  begin 
To  fall  into  outline  and  slowly  fill  in  ; 
At  length  in  their  proper  proportions  they  &Zt 
And  assume  an  appearance  exactly  like  "bricks.*' 

From  the  postern-gate  of  that  Abbey  grey 
A  band  of  monks  pulrsue  their  way 
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Till  they  come  to  the  Abbot's  oak. 
Ralph  sees  an  eye  he  before  has  known, — 
Tis  the  eye  of  their  leader, — fixed  on  his  own ! 
It  is,  it  is, 
The  identical  phiz 
Of  his  firiend,  or  one  precisely  like  his ! 
These  words  from  his  thin  lips  broke  : — 
*<  This  the  time,  and  this  the  hour, 
Fails  the  Saint's  protecting  power, 
Gallant  heart  and  steady  hand, 
Now  may  burst  the  charmed  band-^ 
Now—"  Here  the  knell 
Of  an  Abbey  bell, 
On  the  ear  of  the  wondering  listener  fell ; 
As  if  the  sound, 
His  limbs  unbound, 
His  strength,  so  strangely  lost,  is  found  ! 

Howling  fled  the  wild  Nightmare, 
As  Ralph  leaped  forth  from  his  secret  lair, 
And  gained,  at  a  bound,  the  open  air ; — 
He  gazed  around,  but  nothing  was  there ! 

Nothing  save  the  roofless  aisle. 

Nothing  save  the  mouldering  pile, 
Whksh  looked,  in  the  deepening  shade  half  hid. 
As  old  and  as  ugly  as  ever  it  did. 

The  storm  had  passed  by. 
And  the  moon  on  high 
Beamed  steadily  forth  from  the  deep-blue  sky. 
One  single  ray  through  the  branches  broke. 
It  feU  at  the  foot  of  the  **  Abbot's  old  oak." 

Still  in  Ralph's  ear  the  words  were  ringing 

The  words  he  had  heard  the  old  gentleman  singing, 

^'  This  is  the  time,  and  this  the  hour ;" 
He  felt  that  the  tide  at  last  was  come,  now  or 
Never  to  lead  him  to  fortune  and  power. 

Of  his  trusty  blade 

He  very  soon  made 
An  apology — poor  one  I  grant — ^for  a  spade, 
And  proceeded  to  work,  though  new  at  the  trade, 
With  hearty  good  will,  where  the  roou  seemed  ckMayed. 

With  labour  and  toil 

He  turned  up  the  soil. 

While  he  thought*— 

As  he  ought — 
On  that  adage  which  taught 
**  Perseverance,  and  patience,  and  plenty  of  oil ;" 

Till,  wearied  grown, 

Muscle  and  bone. 
His  sword  broke  short  on  a  Inroad  flag  stone. 
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In  RedgraYe  church  the  bells  are  rmgiBg ; 
To  Redgrave  church  a  youth  is  bringing 
His  bride,  preceded  by  little  boys  singing,— 
A  custom  considered  the  regular  thing  in 
Times  past,  but  gone  out  in  these  latter  days, 
When  a  pair  may  get  married  in  fifty  queer  ways. 

In  Redgrave  church  blush  bridesmaids  seven, 
One  had  turned  faint,  or  they  would  have  blushed  even  ; 
In  Redgrave  church  a  bride  is  given 
In  face  of  man,  in  face  of  Heaven. 
In  her  sunshine  of  youth,  in  her  beauty's  pnde, 
The  lady  of  Bottesdale  stands  that  biide  ; 
And  Ralph  of  Redgrave  stands  by  her  side  ; 
But  no  longer  drest 
In  homely  vest. 
Coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  are  all  of  the  best ; 
His  look  so  noble,  his  air  so  free, 
Proclaim  a  squire  of  high  degree ; 
The  lace  on  his  garment  is  richly  gilt, 
His  elegant  sword  has  a  golden  hilt. 
His  "  tile"  in  the  very  last  fashion  is  built, 
His  Ramillie  wig 
Is  burly  and  big, 
And  a  ring  with  a  sparkling  diamond  his  hand  is  on. 
Exactly  as  Richardson  paints  Sir  Charlee  Grandison. 

Nobody  knows 

Or  can  even  suppose, 
How  Ralph  of  Redgrave  got  such  fine  ctothes ; 
For  little  Ned  Snip,  the  tailor's  boy  said,— 
And  a  'cuter  blade  was  not  in  the  trade, — 
That  his  master's  bill  hud  been  long  ago  paid. 
Ah »  little.  I  ween,  deem  these  simple  folks, 
Who  on  Ralph's  appearance  are  cracking  their  jokes, 
How  much  may  be  gained  by  a  person  who  pokes. 
At  the  right  hour,  under  the  right  sort  of  oaks. 

Dii.T0N* 


REMARKABLE  SUICIDES. 

BT  THE  ATJTHOB  OF   "  CITBIOSITIEa  OF  MEDICAL  EXPBSIUCGS." 

w  Chakitt  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,"  and  generally  casts  a  man- 
tle of  insanity  on  the  corpse  of  the  self-murderer ;  but  it  is  not  alio- 
cether  fair  to  cast  a  stigma  on  the  living  to  exonerate  the  dead.  If  the 
commission  of  suicide  be  an  act  of  lunacy,  the  surviving  family  of  the 
defunct  must  be  considered  as  predisposed  to  insanity ;  to  secure  toan 
inanimate  body  the  rites  of  a  Christian  sepulture,  and  to  shield  m 
memory  from  the  charge  6f  cowardice,  and  a  defiance  of  Divine  and 
human  laws,  its  innocent  and  already  injured  offspring  and  relatioM 
are  to  be  exposed  to  the  sad  report  of  being  members  of  a  family  sub- 
ject to  mental  hallucinations ! 
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That  suicide  is  the  deed  of  a  lunatic,  is  true  in  many  ci^s;  but 
this  rash  act  is  more  frequently  committed  under  the  influence  of  the 
passions,  or  by  men  who  have  cot  sufficient  moral  courage  to  live  and 
breast  the  adverse  tide  of  fortune.  If  such  a  degraded  condition  con- 
stitutes  insanity,  the  coward  who  flies  from  the  field  of  battle  is  a 
madman,  and  therefore  should  not  be  exposed  to  public  obloquy.  Sui* 
cide  is  generally  resorted  to  after  mature  deliberation,  and  long  con- 
sideration of  the  advantages  and  miseries  of  life.  We  find  that  through 
all  ages,  in  the  regions  o(  the  East,  suicide  was  considered  to  be  a 
religious  and  meritorious  act ;  and  the  Indian  gymnosophist  thought  it 
beneath  the  dignity  of  man  calmly  to  wait  the  approach  of  death,  and 
allow  old  ai^e  to  corrupt  the  body,  until  it  was  unfit  to  become  a  sacri- 
fice  to  the  Deity. 

Although  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  advocated  selfdestruc 
tion,  others,  amongst  whom  we  find  Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  ob. 
jected  to  the  practice.  Pythagoras,  who  had  studied  in  the  Eastern 
schools,  whence  he  derived  his  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  con- 
demned suicide,  believing  that  the  soul  was  bound  to  the  body  as  a 
punishment ;  and  Socrates  only  excused  it  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
already  condemned  to  die.  Both  these  illustrious  sages  deemed  it  an 
offence  against  the  authority,  the  providence,  and  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  gods.  Plato  also  condemns  the  act,  when  it  is  not  com- 
mitted under  the  visitation  of  great  sorrow,  inevitable  misfortune, 
shame,  and  extreme  poverty. 

The  ancient  philosophers,  so  far  from  looking  upon  suicide  as  an 
evidence  of  insanity,  considered  it  a  manifestation  of  the  strength  of 
the  intellectual  faculties ;  and  Seneca,  on  this  subject  observes,  that 
'*  since  neither  infants,  nor  boys,  nor  lunatics  fear  death,  it  is  shameful 
treason  will  not  inspire  that  indiflTerence  which  Jolly  commands." 

Pliny  the  elder  was  an  advocate  of  suicide,  and  blesses  the  benevo- 
lence of  Mother  Earth,  who,  in  compassion  to  human  miserres,  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  man  so  many  poisons,  which  would  deprive  him 
of  life  without  pain. 

It  is  therefore  clear  from  these  various  doctrines,  held  forth  at  vai^- 
ous  periods,  that  suicide  was  considered  to  be  permitted  by  the  Deity 
under  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
records  of  ancient  history,  that  it  was  seldom  resorted  to,  except  under 
the  influence  of  misery  or  superstition ;  but  it  was  never  maintained 
for  one  moment  that  self-destruction  was  an  act  of  insanity. 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  pagan  philosophers ;  and  among  the 
Christians,  St.  Augustin  states  that  the  Donatists  killed  themselves  out 
of  respect  for  martyrdom  as  their  daily  sport.*  When  they  could  not 
find  any  one  to  kill  them,  they  waylaid  and  attacked  travellers,  threat, 
ening  to  murder  them  if  they  would  not  put  an  end  to  their  life  ;t  and 
not  unfrequently  in  their  love-feasts  they  would  cast  themselves  from 
precipices,  to  this  day  sanctified  by  their  self-inflicted  martyrdom. 

Although,  under  certain  circumstances  of  enthusiastic  self-sacrifice, 
suicide  was  tolerated,  if  not  approved  of,  by  the  church,  yet  various 
ecclesiastic  censures  were  passed  upon  this  oflence  in  several  councils ; 
not  only  were  the  bodies  of  suicides  to  be  refused  Christian  burial,  but 
their  goods  and  chattels  were  confiscated  for  the  profit  of  the  State, 

*  Luciui  Qaotidianai. 

t  W©  have  many  oasea  of  iDtanity  recorded,  in  which  a  man  has  killed  another 
to  be  tent  to  ezeoofion  in  ezpiatk>n  of  the  crime. 
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and  in  many  countries  in  Europe  the  property  of  the  deceased  was 
alienated  ;  more  especially  when  the  public  treasury  might  have  suf- 
fered from  the  offence. 

In  more  modern  times  suicide  has  been  defended  by  some  illustrious 
writers.  Amongst  these  we  may  name  Donne,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Mon- 
taigne, and  Montesquieu. 

Donne  says,  **  Self-homicide  is  called  a  sin  against  a  particular  law 
of  nature — self-preservation.  But  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
a  general  law  of  nature,  for  the  good  of  a  whole  species,  or  for  the  par. 
ticutar  preservation  of  every  individual  belonging  to  that  species.'' 
Donne  endeavours  to  exculpate  suicide  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  to  reconcile  the  rash  act  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity. 

The  historian  Hume  has  also  warmly  advocated  the  right  of  man  to 
destroy  himself,  with  equal  absurdity  and  sophistry.  **  It  would  be  no 
crime  in  me,"  says  he,  *«to  divert  the  Nile  or  Danube  from  its 
course,  if  I  could ;  where,  then,  is  the  crime  of  turning  a  few  ounces 
of  blood  out  of  their  natural  channel  ?''  I  should  wish  to  know  on 
what  ground  our  sceptic  philosopher  imagines  that  he  had  a  right  to 
divert  the  course  of  a  river, — the  course  of  the  Danube  was  recently 
diverted,  and  the  town  of  Pest  was  nearly  swept  away  by  the  inunda- 
tion. Gibbon  has  not  been  more  felicitous  in  his  lucubrations  on  self- 
destruction,  when  he  complains  that  '*  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  or 
the  Church  have  at  length  imposed  a  pious  servitude  on  the  minds  of 
Christians,  and  condemn  them  to  expect,  without  a  murmur,  the  last 
stroke  of  disease  or  of  the  executioner." 

Robert  of  Normandy,  surnamed  *•  the  Devil,'  before  he  put  an  end 
to  his  existence,  wrote  a  ponderous  work  in  favour  of  suicide,  maintain- 
}ng  that  there  was  no  law  that  forbids  a  person  to  deprive  himself  of 
life, — that  the  love  of  life  is  to  be  subservient  to  that  of  happiness.— 
that  our  body  is  a  mean  and  contemptible  machine,  the  preservation  of 
which  we  ought  not  so  highly  to  value ;  if  the  human  soul  be  mortal,  it 
receives  but  a  slight  injury ;  but  if  immortal,  the  greatest  advantage  : 
a  benefit  ceases  to  be  one  when  it  becomes  troublesome,  and  then  surely 
a  man  shall  be  allowed  to  resign  it :  a  voluntary  death  is  often  the 
only  method  of  avoiding  the  greatest  crime :  and  finally,  that  suicide  is 
justified  by  the  example  of  most  nations  in  the  world.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  his  Utopia,  maintains  that,  since  a  man  would  break  through 
nothing  advantageous  to  himself  by  his  death,  but  only  snatch  himself 
from  sufiering,  it  would  be  a  point  of  prudence  to  do  so.  Montaigne  is 
of  opinion  that  pain  and  the  fear  of  sufiering  a  worse  death,  seem  to  be 
excusable  excitements  to  suicide.  Montesquieu  attributes  the  great 
enterprises  and  the  valour  of  the  Romans  to  the  power  they  assumed 
over  their  own  lives,  which  enabled  them  to  escape  from  every  other 
power.  Rousseau  advocates  self-homicide  in  his  Heloise.  Beccana 
maintains  that  the  suicide  does  less  injury  to  his  country  than  the  emi- 
grant ;  since  the  former  leaves  his  property  behind  him,  whereas  the 
latter  carries  with  him  part  of  his  substance. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  various  modern  cases  of  suicide,  whence 
may  be  deduced  the  different  motives  that  drove  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims to  despair. 

M— ,  a  young  man  oftwenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  married  to 
the  object  of  his  affections.  Six  months  afterwards  he  attempted  his 
life.    The  motive  to  this  desperate  step  was  the  low  spirits  he  had 
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observed  in  his  wife,  and  which  he  could  only  attribute  to  some  invol- 
untary offence  he  might  have  given,  which  convinced  him  that  he  could 
not  make  her  happy. 

£.  Bancal,  a  surgeon  at  Rochefort,  when  a  youth  of  eighteen  years 
of  age,  had  been  introduced  to  Zelie  Priolland,  the  young  wife  of  a 
merchant  of  the  name  of  Priolland,  trading  with  Mexico.  Zelie  was 
in  her  twentieth  year.  A  correspondence  arose  between  these  young 
people,  couched  in  a  fraternal  style, — perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
that  could  be  adopted,  since  its  operation  on  the  mind  was  gradual  and 
unsuspected.  Bancal  was  about  four  years  on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 
In  his  letters  he  tutoyft^d  Zelie,  who  in  reply  wrote  to  him  in  the  plural^ 
as  being  more  becoming  a  married  woman.  This  act  of  prudence  of. 
fended  the  Platonic  admirer,  and  he  expressed  his  determination  to 
break  up  all  correspondence  it*  carried  on,  on  her  part,  with  such  dis. 
tance.  Zelie  consented  to  write  in  a  more  fraternal  manner.  Bancal 
returned.  Zelie's  husband  was  in  Mexico.  They  met.  Pnolland 
was  expected  home.  Another  separation  would  render  life  intolerable. 
The  separation  was  unavoidable.  Zelie  proposed  that  they  should  be 
united  in  death.  Bancal  was  overjoyed,  and  rapturously  exclaimed, 
^*  to  perish  with  the  one  I  love  has  ever  been  the  charm  of  my  imagi. 
nation  ;"  and  he  forthwith  wrote  to  his  mother,  "  I  die,  as  I  have  lived, 
not  knowing  what  I  should  believe  or  disbelieve ;  but  I  die  without 
any  apprehension.  I  see  eternity  opening  its  gates  before  me,  with 
as  much  calm  delight,  as  I  have  often  contemplated  with  rapture  the 
beauties  of  Nature.  Whether  the  lovers  had  read  the  history  of 
Seneca  and  Paulina  I  know  not,  but  they  determined  to  open  each 
other's  veins,  and  bleed  to  death.  For  this  purpose  they  made  arrange, 
ments  to  meet  at  Poitiers  on  the  14ih  of  March ;  but  Zelie  first 
placed  her  only  child — a  girl,  at  school ;  after  which  she  drew  out 
an  inventory  of  all  that  she  possessed,  and,  taking  with  her  a  draft  for 
three  thousand  francs,  payable  in  Paris,  left  her  home.  Bancal  at  the 
same  time  procured  two  drachms  of  acetate  of  morphine.  On  the  14th 
of  March  they  met  at  the  fatal  appointment ;  where,  no  longer  under 
the  restrictions  of  social  convenanceSf  they  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  indulgence  of  their  passions.  Bancal  again  wrote  to  his  mother, 
•*  Do  not  pity  me :  I  have  enjoyed  more  bliss  for  these  last  ten  days  than 
the  longest  life  of  man  can  bestow." 

On  the  17th  of  March  they  repaired  to  Paris,  where  Zelie  obtained 
cash  for  her  draft.  She  immediately  purchased  some  gold  lockets  and 
mourning,  which  she  carefully  packed  up  in  cases,  addressed  to  her 
husband,  and  the  mother  of  Bancal.  The  locket  sent  to  the  last  con- 
tained two  locks  of  hair,  the  one  of  raven  black,  the  other  fair, — they 
were  those  of  the  unfortunate  couple.  To  her  husband  she  sent  a 
black  gown,  three  pair  of  gloves,  a  locket,  containing  hair  of  her  floither, 
a  lock  of  her  own,  and  a  silver  thimble  for  her  child  Lfeonie.  Bancal 
then  writes  to  his  mother  that  he  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel, 
adding, ''  All  illusions  have  fled  !  I  appreciate  men  and  things  at  their 
proper  value,  and,  believe  me,  I  die  with  more  pleasure  than  pain." 
Zelie  writes  at  the  same  time  to  the  mistress  of  the  school  where 
L6onie  was  placed,  entreating  her  to  speak  to  her  often  of  her  father, 
but  to  endeavour  to  make  her  forget  her  mother.  This  letter  was 
dated  the  24th  March.  Before  they  perpetrated  the  desperate  act, 
Zelie  wrote  the  following  letter  to  a  friend  of  her  husband,  a  M.  Victor 
Casmecasse ; — 
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**  Dbab  and  kinb  Friend, — It  grieves  us  to  be  obliged  to  give  yoa 
a  most  troublesome  job.  You  are  the  only  person  in  possession  of  our 
secret,  and  we  must,  therefore,  intrust  you  with  the  painful  task  it 
entails  upon  you.  On  receipt  of  this  letter  have  the  kindness  to  repair 
to  our  hotel,  where  you  will  find  us  both  dead  ;  as  by  that  time  Pros- 
per and  I  shall  have  put  an  end  to  our  existence.  Do  not  grieve  for 
us :  we  die  in  bliss.  It  is  now  upwards  of  a  month  since  we  formed 
this  resolution.  We  were  to  wait  until  to-morrow  ;  but,  fearful  that 
oujr  families  might  discover  our  abode,  I  begged  of  Prosper  to  advance 
the  hour,  and  he  could  not  refuse  my  request.     This  evening,  after 

Jour  departure  (for  we  shall  expect  you  at  dinner,) — ^this  evening  we 
oth  embark  in  Charon's  boat.  Have  our  bodies  placed  in  the  same 
coffin,  and  let  our  faces  be  uncovered.  We  leave  sufficient  money 
to  pay  for  the  funeral  expenses,  and  for  a  wooden  cross,  bearing  the 
inscription,  Zbue  et  Prosper.  Nothing  more :  we  do  not  Mire 
that  our  names  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity ;  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  annoy*  my  husband,  my  daughter,  and  my  fitmily.  They  will  think 
that  I  have  destroyed  myself  alone.  We  must  save  appearances ;  and 
on  you  the  delicate  task  devolves.  Adieu,  dear  friend !  I  embrace  you 
with  all  my  heart,  and  depend  upon  your  exactitude  in  fulfilling  our 
last  instructions.  Z.  P." 

Another  letter  from  Prosper  accompanied  that  of  Zelie. 

"  My  poor  Victor, — I  have  to  confirm  all  that  my  good  Zelie  has 
told  you,  and  with  her  I  feel  quite  distressed  in  giving  you  so  much 
trouble ;  but  we  could  not  apply  to  any  other  person.  Your  moral 
courage  is  well  known  to  me,  and  I  have  ever  depended  upon  your 
boundless  friendship.  I  must  confess  the  task  we  have  given  you  is 
not  a  pleasant  one,  and  you  perhaps  will  wish  us  at  the  devil ;  but  wait 
for  that,  until  we  are  six  feet  under  ground.  We  have  adopted  a 
strange  method  of  destroying  ourselves ;  it  is  the  mildest.  We  do  not 
wish  to  suflfer,  and  our  blood  will  flow  until  its  source  is  exhausted. 
Zelie  will  go  first — she  insists  upon  it — and  I  shall  follow  her.  We 
have  now  only  six  or  seven  hours  to  live,  and  we  are  as  calm  as  if  we 
were  going  to  repose  in  each  other's  arms  to  awake  to-morrow  mom* 
ing.  1  am  only  afraid  that  the  loss  of  blood  may  produce  a  swoon 
simulating  death,  therefore  convince  yourself  that  our  hearts  have 
ceased  to  beat  ere  our  bodies  are  removed. 

« 10  o'clock,  P.M. 

*'  Many  thanks  for  dining  with  us.  We  have  not  much  time  before 
us,  and  I  shall  therefore  draw  out  our  last  request.  2^1  ie  and  I  wish 
to  be  buried  without  any  publicity.  No  priest — no  church — nothing 
— a  hearse,  and  you  following  it  If  it  is  possible,  request  of  the  lawyer 
and  the  physician  not  to  name  us.  To  me,  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  in- 
difference, but  Zelie  wishes  it  on  account  of  her  family.  I  insist  upon 
the  wr>oden  cross,  and  to  be  interred  with  my  beloved.  Our  bones 
shall  be  united.  The  thought  smiles  on  me  I  Adieu  t  I  shall  now 
carry  this  letter  to  the  post-office,  and  then  proceed  to  the  operation. 
Farewell,  old  boy  I  for  the  last  time.     I  depend  upon  you. 

"  Your  friend,  Prosper." 

Zelie  requested  the  porter  of  the  hotel  to  send  her  up  a  pail  of 
warm  water  to  bathe  her  feet ;  and  every  preparation  being  made,  the 

*  Dofmer  et  dimgrifMnt. 
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awful  ceremony  commenced  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  Bancal 
first  bled  her  in  both  feet,  and  she  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood, 
and  fainted  in  the  chair  on  which  she  was  seated.  Bancal  then  placed 
her  near  him,  and  several  hours  having  elapsed,  he  asked  her  if  she 
desired  to  live.  She  replied  in  the  negative,  and  he  then  spoke  of  a 
scalpel ;  but  she  objected  to  any  instrument  being  plunged  into  her  heart. 
He  then  asked  her  if  she  would  swallow  some  acetate  of  morphine,  to 
which  she  readily  consented.  He  immediately  prepared  a  mixture  of 
this  drug,  and  they  each  drunk  a  dose  of  it.  They  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  same  state,  but  experienced  much  dizziness,  followed  by 
vomiting.  He  then  opened  an  artery  in  her  lefl  arm,  from  which  a 
stream  of  blood  immediately  flowed.  At  this  moment,  day- dawned. 
He  asked  her  once  more  if  she  wished  to  live  She  agala  replied  that 
•he  was  resolved  to  die,  and  begged  of  him  to  despatch  her.  He  accord- 
ingly stabbed  her  twice,  when  she  grasped  his  hand,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment remained  senseless.  He  then  stabbed  himself  three  times,  and  bled 
freely ;  but,  on  finding  that  the  wounds  of  Zelie  were  not  mortal,  ha 
plunged  the  scalpet  in  their  orifices  three  times,  and  all  was  over. 

Howbeit,  the  following  morning  Casmecasse,  his  friend,  received 
their  letters,  and  hastened  to  the  hotel  with  a  Commissaire  de  Police. 
The  door  of  their  chamber  was  burst  open,  when  they  beheld  Zelie  and 
her  lover  stretched  upon  the  same  bed.  Zelie  was  a  corpse,  but  Prosper 
was  striving  to  plunge  the  scalpel  still  deeper  into  his  wounds,  from 
which  the  blood  flowed  most  copiously.  On  the  table  was  the  following 
journal  of  their  desperate  act : — 

<<  We  have  drunk,  and  I  now  am  going  to  lie  near  her,  never  to  part 

<*  Five  o'clock. — We  have  rejected  the  poison,  and  must  find  means 
to  lose  nM>re  blood. 

^  Six  o'clock. — In  the  hopes  of  d3dng  without  pain,  we  have  expe- 
rienced the  agony  of  a  thousand  deatlut.  We  must  strike  the  steel 
into  the  heart     She  is  dying.     Half-past  six — adieu!" 

Bancal's  life  was  saved,  but  he  again  attempted  it  with  a  knife  while 
in  prison  on  the  3d  of  April  He  was  closely  watched  :  when  he  pro- 
mised the  judge  **  that  he  would  resign  himself  to  live,  since  he  was 
condemned  to  it." 

Surely  the  coroner's  verdict  in  this  case  should  not  be  insanity.  This 
desperate  act  was  the  result  of  irreligion  and  immorality;  to  which, 
en  the  part  of  Bancal,  may  be  added  despicable  cowardice.  As  a  sur- 
geon he  knew  that  a  stab  of  a  scalpel  might  not  prove  fatal.  Why  not^ 
then*  cut  the  carotid  or  the  crural  artery  ?  The  verdict  should  have 
been,  vice  and  anoatdice.  Lumacy  might  have  deprived  the  mother<. 
less  L6onie  of  a  husband's  protection.* 

In  the  Psychological  Malgazine  we  find  the  following  journal  of  a 
9Uieide  : — ^'  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  weaken  my  understanding, 
to  undermine  my  reason,  and  to  render  me  useless  for  the  discharge  of 
my  duty.  My  blood  rolls  in  bUlows  and  torrents  of  despair.  It  must 
have  vent — bow?  I  possess  a  place  to  which  I  am  a  dishonour,  inas- 
much as  I  am  incapable  of  discharging  its  duties  properly.     I  therefore 

*  In  the  year  1770  two  loven  destroyed  themselTee  at  Lyont,  when  the  follow, 
ing  epitaph,  attributed  to  Rousseau,  was  insoribed  over  them  : — 

*'  Ci-gisent  deux  amans ;  hrn  pour  I'autre  ils  ^curent, 
I/un  pour  Tautre  ils  monmrent. 
La  simple  pi^t6  n^  troove  qu'un  forCsit, 
Le  wrtimsnt  adniiw,  et  la  raissn  se  tatt." 
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prevent  some  better  man  from  doing  it  more  justice.  This  piece  of  bread 
which  I  lament,  is  all  that  I  have  to  support  myself  and  family — even 
this  I  do  not  merit.  I  eat  it  jn  sin,  and  yet  I  live  !  Killing  thought ! 
which  a  conscience  hitherto  uncorrupted  inspires.  I  have  a  wife,  also, 
and  my  child  reproaches  me  with  its  existence.  But,  do  you  not  know, 
my  dear  friends,  that  if  my  unhappy  life  is  not  speedily  ended,  my  weak 
head  will  require  all  your  care,  and  I  shall  become  a  burthen  rather 
than  an  assistance  to  you.  It  is  better  I  yield  myself  a  timely  sacrifice 
to  misfortune,  than,  by  permitting  the  delusion  to  continue  longer,  I 
consume  the  last  farthing  of  my  wife's  inheritance.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  do  that  which  his  situation  requires,  reason  commands,  re- 
ligion approves.  My  life,  such  as  it  is,  is  a  mere  animal  life,  devoid  of 
reason :  a  life,  which,  in  my  opinion,  stands  in  opposition  to  duty,  is 
moral  death,  and  worse  than  that  which  is  natural.  In  fieivour  of  the 
few  whose  lives  I  cannot  render  happy,  it  is  at  least  my  duty  not  to 
become  an  oppression.  I  ought  to  relieve  them  from  a  weight  which, 
sooner  or  later,  cannot  fail  to  crush  them." 

The  unfortunate  writer  of  this  rhapsody,  evidently  founded  on  an 
indulgence  in  metaphysical  sophisms,  sent  his  wife  to  church  on  a  Sun- 
day, and  then  took  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  his  throat  without  killing 
himself;  he  then  opened  the  arteries  of  the  wrist,  and  again  failed  in 
destroying  himself;  he  staggered  to  the  window,  and  saw  his  wife  re- 
turning  home ;  upon  which  he  seized  a  knife  used  for  killing  deer,  and 
stabbed  hinu^elf  to  the  heart.  He  was  a  man  of  understanding,  and  a 
lively  wit,  possessing  a  great  deal  of  theoretical  learning.  His  heart 
was  incorruptibly  honest.  The  office  he  held  was  that  of  assistant 
judge  at  Insierberg.  This  man's  mother  had  once  been  deranged — a 
circumstance  that  might  have  warranted  the  verdict  of  insanity^- 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  grounds  for  such  conclusion. 

Richard  Smith  had  been  in  comfortable,  if  not  in  affluent  circum- 
stances ;  but,  from  various  misfortunes  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty, 
and  his  wretchedness  was  shared  by  his  wife  Bridget  and  a  little  boy. 
The  unfortunate  man  at  last  prevailed  upon  his  wife  to  consent  to  their 
own  destruction,  and  to  that  of  their  child.  Thev  first  killed  the  boy; 
and,  after  an  affectionate  adieu,  hung  themselves  to  the  bedposts. 
This  desperate  couple,  who  had  murdered  their  ofispring,  wrote  to  a 
friend  to  commend  their  dog  and  cat  to  his  care  I'*' 

The  verdict  in  this  case  should  have  been  pover^,  but  certainly  not 
insanity. 

A  merchant,  aged  32,  who  had  lost  his  fortune,  and  was  left  with- 
out resources,  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death.  For  four  days 
he  wandered  about  the  country,  and  then  dug  a  pit,  in  which  he  remained 
eighteen  days,  when  he  was  found  alive,  but  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  expired  upon  taking  a  little  warm  broth.  The  following  journal, 
written  with  a  pencil,  was  found  about  him  : — 

**  The  generous  philanthropist  who  shall  find  my  corpse,  is  requested 
to  give  it  a  burial,  and  to  keep,  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble,  my  clothes, 

♦  The  following  epitaph  was  found  with  their  lettar  :— 
♦*  Without  a  name,  for  ever  silent,  dumb, 
Dust,  ashes,  naught  else  is  within  this  tomb. 
Where  we  were  bom  or  bred  it  matters  not ; 
Who  were  our  parents,  or  have  us  begot. 
We  '  were,  but  are  not  ;*  think  no  more  of  us ; 
For  as  we  are,  so  yevfll  be  turned  to  dust** 
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my  purse,  my  knife,  and  my  pocket-book.  I  am  not  a  suicide,  but  I 
have  perished  fi-om  hunger.  Some  perverse  men  have  deprived  me  of 
a  considerable  fortune  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  become  a  burthen  to  my 
friends.  It  is  useless  to  open  my  body,  since  I  declare  that  I  die  of 
starvation. — 16th  September.  What  a  night  have  I  passed  I  it  has 
rained  incessantly*  I  am  wet — I  am  cold. — 17th.  The  length  of 
the  night,  and  the  scantiness  of  my  clothing,  make  me  feel  the  cold 
most  bitterly,  and  I  suffer  dreadfully. — 18th.  The  cold  and  rain  have 
obliged  me  to  walk*.  My  steps  were  feeble,  and  thirst  compelled  me  to 
lick  up  some  water  which  was  dropping  from  some  mushrooms.  Oh ! 
how  good  was  the  water  ! — 19th.  My  stomach  is  in  a  most  turbulent 
state,  and  hunger,  but  more  especially  thirst,  become  most  horrible. 
It  has  not  rained  for  three  days.  If  I  could  but  lick  a  few  drops  of 
water  from  the  mushrooms ! — 20th.  I  have  been  distracted  with  thirst, 
and  with  much  difficulty  I  dragged  myself  to  a  public  house  to  procure 
a  bottle  of  beer ;  but  my  burning  thirst  was  not  quenched.  In  the 
evening  I  went  to  fetch  a  little  water  at  a  pump  near  the  publichouse. 
— 22.  Yesterday,  the  21st,  I  could  scarcely  move,  or  hold  my  pencil ; 
Thirst  obliged  me  to  go  again  to  the  pump.  The  water  was  very  cold. 
I  rejected  it ;  and  had  convulsions  until  evening :  nevertheless  I 
returned  to  the  pump. — 23d.  My  legs  seem  dead.  For  these  last 
three  days  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  to  the  pump.  My  weakness  is 
so  great  that  I  have  only  been  able  this  day  to  guide  my  pencil. — 26th. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  stir.  It  has  rained.  My  clothes  are  drenched^ 
No  one  could  believe  the  agony  that  I  endure.  During  the  rain  some 
drops  fell  into  my  moudi,  but  did  not  relieve  my  thirst.  Yesterday  a 
shepherd  passed  my  me.  I  saluted  him,  and  he  returned  the  salutation. 
It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  quit  the  world  ;  but  I  have  been  driven 
to  death  by  misery.  Oh,  my  father,  forgive  me !  He  knows  not 
what  he  is  doing.  Convulsions  prevent — me — from  writing — I  feel  it 
is  the— last— time. — ^29th  September,  1818."  The  verdict  in  this 
case  should  also  have  been  poverty  and  despair. 

Matthew  Lovat,  a  shoemaker  in  Venice,  labouring  under  erroneous 
religious  ideas,  emasculated,  and  then  resolved  to  crucify  himself. 
For  three  days  he  pondered  on  the  desperate  project ;  and,  having 
crowned  himself  with  thorns,  after  stripping  off  his  clothes,  he  bound 
a  handkerchief  round  his  waist,  and  sat  down  on  a  cross  that  he  had 
constructed,  fixing  each  of  his  feet  on  a  ledge  he  had  made  for  that  pur*, 
pose,  and  then  transfixing  them  with  a  nail  five  inches  in  length, 
which  he  firmly  hammered  into  the  wood.  He  then  ran  both  his  hands 
through  sharp  nails  fixed  in  the  cross  for  that  purpose ;  but,  before  he 
nailed  the  left  hand  he  inflicted  a  deep  wound  with  a  knife  in  his  left 
side.  After  this  operation,  by  means  of  ropes  he  contrived  to  move 
out  of  the  window,  suspended  on  his  cross.  The  next  day  he  was  found 
in  this  position.  His  right  hand  had  been  detached  from  the  cross 
when  he  was  taken  down,  and  carried  to  the  hospital.  He  recovered, 
but  was  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  soon  died,  exhausted  by  constant 
endeavours  to  fast,  and  by  pulmonary  consumption.  Had  this  man 
died,  the  verdict  should  certainly  have  been  insani^,  brought  on  by 
religious  delusions. 

A  clergyman,  of  a  very  absent  character,  swallowed  a  small  seal  of  a 
letter.  One  of  his  friends,  who  was  by,  jocosely  observed,  "  Why,  man, 
you  have  sealed  up  your  bowels."  The  idea  of  such  a  condition  so 
terrified  him,  that  he  actually  starved  himself  to  death. 
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Id  the  year  1770,  a  yoong  man  of  Lyons  was  deeply  anamoured  of 
a  beautiful  girl  of  a  superior  eoodition  of  life,  whose  hand  had  been 
refused  him  by  her  family.  The  two  lovers  formed  a  resolotioo  to  de- 
stroy each  other ;  the  more  readily,  as  he  Isboured  under  an  aoeurisiDy 
which  was  considered  incurable*  The  young  lady  was  armed  with  a 
pair  of  pibtols  and  two  daggers.  Strange  to  say,  this  desperate  deed 
was  imitated  by  several  disappointed  lovers  in  a  very  short  spaee  of 
time! 

The  ingenuity  of  suicides  is  sometimes  surprising.  A  blacksmith  at 
Geneva  made  a  bellows  subservient  to  bis  purposa  He  first  loaded  an 
old  gun-barrel  with  a  brace  of  bullets,  and  putting  one  end  in  the  ire 
of  his  forge,  tied  a  string  to  the  handle  of  his  bellows,  by  the  pulling  of 
which  he  could  make  them  play  while  he  was  at  a  convenient  distance. 
Kneeling  down,  he  placed  his  head  near  the  mouth  of  the  barrel  ; 
and  moving  the  bellows  by  meaus  of  the  string,  they  blew  up  the  fire« 
he  keeping  his  head  with  astonishing  firmness  and  horrible  deliberation 
in  that  position,  till  the  further  end  of  the  barrel  was  so  heated  as  to 
kindle  the  powder,  whose  explosion  instantly  drove  the  ballets  through 
his  brain. 

Jeremiah  Clark,  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  being  disappointed  in  love, 
determined  to  destroy  himself ;  and,  alighting  from  his  horse,  went  into 
a  field,  in  a  corner  of  which  was  a  pond  and  some  trees,  when  he 
began  to  debate  in  his  mind  whether  he  should  end  his  days  by  hanging 
or  by  drowning.  Not  being  able  to  resolve  the  knotty  question*  be  left 
it  to  tl)C  decision  of  chance,  and  tossed  up  a  halfpenny ;  but  the  coin 
falling  on  some  mud,  stuck  sideways  in  the  ground.  Thoogh  the  decree 
of  chance  did  not  answer  his  expectations,  still  h  seemed  to  ordain  that 
neither  hanging  nor  drowning  was  advisable.  He  therefore  quietly 
remounted  his  horse,  rode  to  London,  and  blew  out  his  brains. 

A  Bishop  of  Grenoble  afibrded  another  instance  of  suicidal  ingenuity. 
He  took  a  rod,  on  which  his  bed.curtains  hung,  and  suspended  it  across 
by  a  stick,  which  communicated  with  the  trigger  of  his  fowling-piece. 
He  then  sat  quietly  down,  with  his  feet  hanging  over  the  rod,  and  placmg 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  in  his  mouth,  held  it  fast.  He  then  had  no- 
thing more  to  do  than  to  drop  his  legs  upon  the  rod,  when  the  gun  went 
ofiT,  and  three  bullets  entered  his  brain. 

The  fortitude  which  suicides  display  is  amazing.      A  servant  girl  of 

the  Dean  of ,  who  had  always  b(H*ne  a  most  excellent  character, 

was  accused  by  the  family  of  theft.  She  immediately  repaired  to  the 
wash-house,  immersed  heir  head  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  was  found 
dead  in  that  position.  What  must  have  been  the  courage  of  this  poor 
creature,  who,  when  writhing  under  the  lash  of  a  fisilse  accusation,  kept 
her  head  under  water  despite  the  horrible  sense  of  suffocation  that  must 
have  come  on ! 

In  the  year  1789  a  strange  actof  suicide  was  committed  by  a  French 
gentleman  in  Greenwich  Park.  After  paying  his  bill  at  the  Ship 
Tavern,  he  called  on  the  Grovernor  of  the  Hospital,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
and  offered  him  a  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  to  the  inmates,  which 
the  Governor  thought  proper  to  decline.  He  then  distributed  about 
two  hundred  pounds  in  Greenwich  in  the  most  absurd  manner  amongst 
schoolboys ;  to  one  of  whom  he  gave  his  watch,  afler  which  he  blew 
out  his  brains,  leaving  the  following  strange  document : — 

**  Two  hours  after  mid-day,  three  hours  before  my  death. 

**  I  think  it,  sir,  my  duty  to  leave  you  these  lines,  to  prevent  in- 
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t|uiri6S|  and  solicit  your  pardon  for  this  trouble,  and  the  appropriation 
^  a  small  portion  of  ground  to  bury  me*  The  indifierence  of  my 
parents,  the  dislike  I  had  to  the  profession  of  an  impostor,  the  perfidy 
of  one  tenderly  beloved,  are  the  most  powerful  motives  for  a  sensible 
soul  to  prejudge  itself,  and  prefer  a  grateful  dissohition,  better  or 
worse.  It^i3  not  that  I  was  difficult  to  please,  or  wanted  assistance  ;  if 
I  had  preserved  my  tender  love,  which  Heaven  seems  to  have  destined 
to  some  man  to  attach  him  to  life,  and  to  make  him  an  object  of  aflec. 
tion,  I  had  not  then  looked  upon  this  death  without  trembling,  which  I 
now  contemplate  with  a  smile.  The  peace  of  mind  of  my  family  fur- 
nished me  with  a  pretext  for  retarding  my  resignation,  and  induced  me 
to  come  to  this  distant  place  for  interment.  Paris  and  London  have  not 
convinced  me  it  is  more  my  interest  to  live  than  to  die ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  nourish  evils  without  a  hope  of  relieving 
one's^f,  in  which  I  tliink  every  man  ought  to  do  as  he  thinks  proper. 
You  may  say,  sir,  that  I  am  a  fool,  which  I  much  ra^r  would  be  than 
be  wise  and  suffer*  I  do  not  perceive  any  very  great  advantage  in 
living  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  to  sleep,  for  that  is  the  whole  train  of  life ; 
and  as  sleep  is  beyond  contradiction  the  greatest  blessing,  I  will  take 
this  evening  some  pills  which  will  make  me  sleep  a  long  time.  If  the 
four  elements  should  re^unite,  and  after  a  thousand  combinations  should 
form  me  once  more,  I  would  not  consent  to  exist  but  under  the  Eng* 
lish  Government,  which  is  excellence  itself,  and  which  ought  to  serve 
as  a  model  to  all  nations  of  the  world.  I  have  seen  all,  tasted  all,  but 
I  am  not  willing  to  begin  life  again." 

This  man  was  clearly  a  lunatic-^-a  fact  which  was  proved  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  disposed  of  his  money,  but  not  by  the  act  of  sui* 
cide.  He  appeared  to  be  a  French  officer,  as  his  pistols  bore  the 
marks  of  the  corps  of  gendarmes^  at  that  period  a  body*guard.  He 
was  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  and  in  manner  elegant  and  polite* 

A  French  soldier  of  the  name  of  BounJeanx  being  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  persuaded  a  comrade,  called  Humain,  to  fol- 
low  his  example.  They  both  repaired  to  an  inn  at  St.  Denis,  and  be* 
spoke  a  good  dinner.  One  of  them  went  out  to  buy  some  powder  and 
balL  They  spent  the  day  (Christmas)  together  with  great  cheerful- 
ness, called  for  more  wine,  and,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  blew 
out  their  brains,  leaving  some  empty  bottles,  their  will,  a  letter,  a^l  half 
a  crown  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  their  bill. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Bourdeaux  to  the  lieutenant  of 
his  troop,  and  was  as  follows : — '<  SiBy---during  my  residence  at  Guise 
you  honoured  me  with  your  friendship.  It  is  time  to  thank  you.  You 
have  often  told  me  that  I  appeared  displeased  with  my  situation.  I 
was  sincere,  but  not  absolutely  true.  I  have  since  examined  myself 
more  seriously,  and  acknowledge  that  I  am  disgusted  with  every  state  of 
man,  the  whole  world,  and  myself.  From  these  discoveries  a  conse- 
quence shall  be  drawn, — if  disgusted  with  the  whole,  renounce  the 
whole.  The  calculation  is  not  long, — I  have  made  it  without  the  aid 
of  geometry.  In  short,  I  am  about  putting  an  end  to  the  existence  that 
I  have  possessed  for  near  twenty  years,  fifteen  of  which  have  been  a 
burthen  to  me  ;  and  from  the  moment  that  I  have  ended  this  letter,  a 
few  grains  of  powder  will  destroy  this  moving  mass  of  flesh,  which  we 
vain  mortals  call  the  king  of  beings.  I  owe  no  one  an  excuse.  I  de- 
sorted.  That  was  a  crime ;  but  f  am  ^ing  to  punish  it,  and  the  law 
will  be  satisfied.    I  saked  leave  of  absence  from  my  superior  offioert  to 
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hare  the  pleasure  of  ^jyiog  &t  my  ease.  They  never  condescended  to 
give  me  an  answer.  This  served  to  hasten  my  end.  I  wrote  to  Bord, 
to  send  you  some  detached  pieces  1  left  at  Guise,  which  1  beg  you  will 
accept  You  will  find  that  they  contain  some  well-chosen  literature. 
Theso  pieces  will  solicit  for  me  a  place  in  your  remembrance.  Adieu, 
my  dear  Lieutenant !  Continue  your  esteem  for  St.  Lambert  and 
Dorat.  As  for  the  rest,  skip  from  flower  to  flower,  and  acquire  the 
sweets  of  all  knowledge,  and  enjoy  every  pleasure. 

**  Pour  moi,  j'arrive  an  trou, 
Qui  n'dchappe  ni  sage  ni  foo, 
Pour  aller  je  no  lais  oH, 

**  If  we  exist  after  this  life,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  quit  it  without  permis' 
sion,  I  will  endeavour  to  procure  one  moment  to  inform  you  of  it ;  if 
not,  I  sliall  advise  all  those  who  are  unhappy,  which  is  by  far  the  great- 
er part  of  mankipf),  to  follow  my  example.  When  you  receive  this 
letter  I  shall  have  been  dead  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  With  es- 
teem, &c.  BovRnsAUx." 

Colonel  Philip  Mordaunt,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  nearly  related  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  alihougii  enjoying 
every  happiness,  and  fondly  beloved  by  the  object  on  whom  he  had 
placed  his  affections,  shot  himself  from  a  mere  distaste  of  life.  In  one 
of  the  letters  he  wrote  previous  to  this  desperate  act,  he  merely  says, 
**  Life  has  given  me  a  beadach,  and  I  want  a  good  churchyard  sleep 
to  set  me  right,  as  my  soul  is  tired  of  my  body." 

Not  long  ago  a  young  French  dramatist  of  the  name  of  Esconpe, 
destroyed  himself  and  his  collaborator  in  a  play,  which  had  not  suc- 
ceeded to  the  full  extent  of  their  anticipations,  and  concluding  that  they 
were  too  clever  for  the  tasteless  world,  shut  themselves  up  with  a  pan 
of  charcoal. 

Lord  L ,  in  1884,  cast  himself  into  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius ;  while  a  German,  anxious  to  follow  his  example,  but  unable  to 
travel  so  far,  threw  himself  into  a  smelting  furnace ;  while  a  French- 
man, anxious  for  a  coup  de  ihhdtre,  attached  himself  to  an  enormous 
rocket,  une  futke  numstre,  and  blew  himself  up.  The  case  of  Vatel, 
(he  cook,  who  plunged  his  sword  into  his  body,  because  fish  had  not 
arrived  in  time  for  dinner,  is  well  known. 

Dr.  Schlegel  states  that  there  existed  in  Paris  a  society  calling  itself 
"  The  Friends  of  Smdde"  It  was  composed  of  twelve  members.  A 
lot  was  annually  cast  to  decide  which  of  them  should  commit  suicide 
in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues.  Each  member  of  the  union  was  to 
prove  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  1.  that  he  wat^  a  man  of  honour ;  2. 
that  he  had  experienced  the  injustice  of  mankind,  the  ingratitude  of  a 
friend,  the  perfidy  of  a  mistress,  or  the  falsehood  of  a  wife ;  3.  that  he 
had  experienced  for  years  an  irremediable  vacuity  of  the  soul,  and  was 
discontented  with  everything  in  this  lower  world.  Dr.  Schlegel,  in  his 
wrath  against  the  French  metropolis,  where  such  an  association  could 
exist,  calls  it  ''a  suflbcating,  boiling  caldron,  in  which,  as  in  the  stew 
of  Macbeth's  witches,  they  simmer  with  a  modicum  of  virtue,  all  kinds 
of  passions,  vices,  and  crimes.** 

Various  are  the  means  to  which  suicides  resort  to  eflect  their  pur- 
pose. This  selection  of  modes  of  dying  appears  to  be  connected  with 
the  age  of  the  individual,  as  will  appear  by  the  folk>wing  table.  In 
1000  cases 
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It  thus  appears,  that  ia  the  earliest  suicidal  years  there  is  a  preference 
for  pistol  practice,  which  shows  that  the  act  is  committed  rashly,  and 
without  that  premeditated  deliheration  which  hanging  requires.  These 
i^cts  of  calculated  self-destruction,  grounded  upon  sophistic  reasoning, 
have  been  called,  by  Dr.  Schlegel,  ^'  Philosophic  suicide."  The  learned 
doctor  is  of  opinion,  that  drunkenness  is  the  chief  cause  of  suicide  in 
England,  Germany,  and  Russia ;  and  love  and  gambling  in  France  : 
while  he  suspects  that  in  Spam  and  Italy  the  fear  of  dying  without  the 
sacrament  renders  its  occurrence  very  rare.  A  Roman  lady,  being 
told  that  a  young  man  had  shot  himself,  replied,  Det^  e$sere  un  fores » 
iiere^  gli  Ilaliatd  non  sam  tatUi  matti"  The  suicide  was  a  German 
tailor.  There  seems  to  exist  a  certain  vanity  even  in  suicide,  and  we 
frequently  see  persons  resolved  to  terminate  their  existence  in  a  man* 
ner  that  may  transmit  their  names,  and  the  manner  of  their  death,  to 
posterity.  Thus  a  Jew  diamond  merchant  precipitated  himself  from 
the  Monument  some  years  ago :  very  recently  an  amiable  and  lovely 
young  girl  has  followed  his  desperate  example ;  and  this  was,  a  few 
days  ago,  succeeded  by  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  cast  himself 
from  the  same  stupendous  column. 

From  the  many  observations  which  I  have  collected  I  am  confirmed 
in  my  opinion,  that,  excepting  in  cases  of  decided  insanity,  and  here- 
ditary predisposition  to  suicide,*  the  verdict  should  never  be  Ivnaog^ 
but  the  deed  be  attributed  to  the  actual  motives  or  causes,  such  as  ;m>- 
verty,  love,  dishonourt  and  philosophic  specukuioiu.  Is  it  imagined 
that  a  person  resolved  to  perpetrate  suicide  will  be  deterred  from  the 
commission  of  the  act  by  the  fear  of  having  his  body  buried  on  a  cross- 
road, or  from  the  apprehension  of  an  insurance  office  cancelling  the 
claims  of  his  family  1  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  although  the  latter  con- 
sideration may  have  some  weight,  the  former  will  have  but  little  efiect 
on  his  reflections. 

If  suicide  is  madness,  a  forfeiture  of  an  insurance,  the  premium  of 
which  may  have  been  paid  regularly  for  a  series  of  years,  and  at  con- 
siderable inconvenience,  is  most  unjust ;  although  I  can  readily  admit 

*  Of  all  kinds  of  insanity,  the  form  distin^ished  bv  a  propensity  to  commit 
■iiicide  is  that  which  the  most  frequently  becomes  hereditary.  Gall  relates  the 
case  of  Sieur  Granthien,  whose  seven  children,  enjo3ring  good  health,  afflaenee* 
and  general  esteem,  destroyed  themselves  within  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years. 
The  same  writer  knew  a  dyer,  who  had  Ave  sons  and  a  daughter.  Two  of  his 
sons  committed  suicide,  and  two  others  attempted  self-destruction.  In  the  family 
of  M.  N.  the  great  grandfather,  the  grandfather,  and  the  father  committed  suu 
cide.  Under  the  impression  which  this  acknowledged  fact  must  produce  in  so- 
ciety,  it  is  evident  tnat,  i  n  cases  where  no  such  hereditary  predisposition  can  be 
tracid,  or  any  proof  of  insanity  manifested,  an  irreparable  injury  is  inflicted  on  • 
fiunily  by  the  finding  of  a  verdict  of  **  imanity/* 
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that  if  such  «n  intiiraDce  wma  effected  a  short  time  .beiore  the  act  of 
suicide^  the  loss  would  be  but  fair. 

It  would  require  Hiberoian  ingenuity  to  discover  the  means  of  pun- 
ishing a  man  for  killing  himself;  but  certainly  the  Code  of  Draco  could 
scarcely  contemplate  the  punishment  of  his  surviving  family,  to  avenge 
the  offended  laws  of  the  realm.  Proper  religious  aud  moral  Yiews, 
cultivated  from  infancy,  will  be  found  the  only  means  of  checking  this 
practice,  which  evidently  prevails  to  the  greatest  eitent  in  a  state  of 
society  where  religious  dread  is  totally  lost  sight  of  No  one  would 
commit  suicide  were  he  impressed  with  these  solemn  words  in  our  lune* 
ral  ceremony. 

**  I  know  that  mg  Redeemer  liveth.'' 

*•  The  Lord  gave  and  ike  Lord  haih  taken  awayJ^ 

'*  Blbssbd  be  thb  namb  or  thb  Lord." 


COLIN  CLINK. 

IT   OHAXLXl  HOOTON. 

BOOK  THB  SBOOim. 
CBAPTEB  L 


DiBmoBd  eot  diamoDd ;  the  two  rogaet^    A  grentlemaii  retolvas,  witfaofot  eomeat 
asked,  to  make  Fanny  hk  wife. 

Aftbr  the  time  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  chapter,  a  month  of  the 
fairest  season  of  the  year  passed  away ;  during  which  our  hero,  ColiUy 
continued  to  improve  in  health  and  strength  much  nrare  rapidly  than 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  done  had  he  remained  at  the  delight- 
ful  residence  of  Miss  Sowersoi^,  at  Whipmoor. 

The  consciousness  of  beftig  at  home,  whatever  that  home  may  be, 
is  more  to  the  invalid  than  a  thousand  advantages  which  might  perhaps 
be  enjoyed  in  a  strange  place.  Fanny,  meanwhile,  continued  to  ful- 
fil her  accustomed  duties,  without  receiving  any  infornMUion  from  Doc- 
tor Rowel,  as  to  the  nature  of^ho  services  which  he  had  promised  to 
render  in  her  favour. 

Mrs.  Clink's  feelings  of  asperity  against  Fanny,  for  her  obstinacy 
in  refusing  to  make  known  tne  communications  of  the  doctor,  were 
now,  however,  so  far  worn  away  that  she  never  spoke  again  of  dis. 
charging  her,  and,  in  fact,  would  secretly  have  been  pleased  had  she 
only  expressed  the  slightest  wish  to  remain.  But,  so  far  from  this, 
Fanny  resolved  to  leave  her  place  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  While 
Colin  remained  at  home  she  left  the  matter  in  abeyance ;  but  when  he 
returned  to  the  form,  which  he  reluctantly  did  at  the  expiration  of  eight 
or  ten  weeks,  she  felt  no  k>nger  the  same  inducement  to  slay  as  before : 
and  accordmgly  sought,  in  compliance  with  her  mistress's  previous  in- 
junction, for  another  situation. 

This  was  not  long  in  presenting  itself.  An  old  woman,  who  had 
long  managed  the  bachelor's  household  of  Mr.  Skinwell,  the  lawyer, 
happened  about  this  lime  to  die.    A  gap  was  left  where  she  had 
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itood :  and,  as  though  for  the  especial  purpose  of  briDgiof  about  a 
discorery,  which  it  was  highly  needful  Fanny  should  make,  the  was 
destined  to  fill  it. 

While  the  villagers  of  Bramleigh  were  occupied  in  discussing  the 
cause  of  the  old  housekeeper's  death,  Mrs.  Clink  and  Fanny  were 
surprised  one  evening  with  a  visit  from  Mr.  Skinwell.  Still  more 
were  they  amazed  when  he  explained  his  business,  namely,  to  in* 
duce  Fanny  to  leave  her  present  situation,  and  take  that  whksh  the 
death  of  the  old  housekeeper  had  made  vacant. 

Although  Skinwell  represented  his  present  visit  as  in  great  part  the 
result  of  accident,  he  nevertheless,  we  may  imagine,  had  certain  irery 
cogent  reasons  of  his  own  for  desiring  to  get  Miss  Fanny  Woodruff  into 
his  house.  In  fact,  certain  matters  had  come  to  his  knowledge  pro. 
fessionally,  concerning  the  said  Fanny  and  her  father. 

It  should  be  stated,  that  afler  Dr.  Rowel  had  obtained  the  do- 
cument  from  James  Woodruff,  a  copy  of  which  has  already  been 
given,  he  still  continued  in  doubt  as  to  the  course  he  should  pur- 
sue to  make  himself  secure.  Wise  as  his  own  plans  had  at  first  ap- 
peared, he  so  far  distrusted  them  on  further  consideration,  as  to 
consider  it  needful  to  consult  Mr.  Skinwell  professionally,  on  the 
matter ;  but,  as  he  knew  the  affair  to  be  a  very  delicate  one,  he  at 
first  put  it  to  that  gentleman  hypothetically.  A.s  Mr.  Skinwell,  how. 
ever,  happened  to  have  his  own  private  Yeasons  for  misunderstanding 
the  doctor's  hypothesis,  he  protested  he  could  not  comprehend  the  full 
merits  of  the  case  unless  it  were  put  in  a  more  circumstantial  manner. 
Afler  a  good  deal  of  beating  about  the  bush,  Mr.  Skinwell  satisfied 
himself  that  the  doctor  referred  to  a  c^se  in  which  he  was  himself 
concerned,  and  he  also  contrived  to  ascertain  the  nfames  of  the  par. 
ties,  the  amount  of  property  at  stake,  and  the  relationship  which 
subsisted  between  the  unfortunate  man  now  confined  at  Nabbfield,  and 
Fanny  Woodruff. 

By  a  little  quiet  manosuvring  on  his  own  part,  Skinwell  saw  that  he 
could  not  only  protect  the  alleged  lunatic  and  his  daughter  from  the 
villainy  of  Doctor  Rowel,  but  serve  himself  at  the  same  time. 

'^  My  opinion,"  said  he,  *<  is  this.  The  contract  of  gift  being  clear* 
ly  illegal,  you  had  better  put  it  into  the  fire ;  and,  if  the  patient  is 
now  of  sound  mind,  as  you  have  intimated,  you  are  bound  to  set 
him  at  liberty,  and  restore  to  him  his  estate.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  unfit  to  be  at  large,  he  and  his  daughter  must  be  adequately 
maintained  out  of  the  profits  of  chat  estate.  Your  course  is  as  clear  as 
daylight." 

But  it  was  not  clear  to  the  doctor  that — whatever  the  law  of  the  case 
might  be,^ie  could  not  contrive  other  means  to  effect  the  object  he 
had  in  view ;  and  so  much  he  gave  the  lawyer  to  understand ;  at 
the  same  time  insinuating,  that  if  Mr.  Skinwell  would  assist  him  in 
achieving  that  object,  his  reward  should  be  in  proportion  to  his  serv* 
ice.  A  proposal  to  which  that  legal  gentleman  returned  a  rery 
grave  rebuke. 

"  Long  as  you  have  known  my  character.  Doctor,  I  am  astonished 
and  indignant  that  you  should  have  made  such  a  proposal  to  me.  I 
give  my  legal  opinion  plainly  and  frankly  ;  but  that  man  very  much 
mistakes  me  who  imagines  I  will  prostitute  my  professional  charao- 
ter  to  a  base  iservice  for  the  sake  of  hire.    So  far  from  it,  sir,  I  do 
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not  hesitate  to  tell  you  now,  before  you  leave  ray  office*  that,  al- 
though this  communication  has  heen  made  to  me  in  confidence,  and 
{irofessionally,  1  do  not  hold  myself  bound  to  keep  faith,  neither  as  a 
awyer  nor  a  man,  in  cases  of  swindling ;  and,  that  if  your  intentions 
towards  these  parties  are  of  such  a  nature,  I  shall  exert  myself  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability  in  depriving  you  of  your  control  over  them,  and 
restoring  them  to  their  rights.'' 

Poctor  Rowel  stood  confounded,  mute,  and  pale.  Who  ever 
thought  that  Skinwell  had  so  much  virtue  in  him?  The  doctor 
felt  he  was  a  fool  for  having  gone  so  far.  How  best  should  he 
get  out  of  the  scrape?  How  avert  the  lawyer's  threatened  co-opera- 
tion with  Woodruff  and  his  daughter  Fanny.  The  doctor  had  not  much 
time  to  think  before  he  was  obliged  to  speak.  He  recovered  his  tongue, 
and  stammered  out  a  kind  of  apologetical  explanation  ;  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  do  away  with  the  impression  made  on  Skinwell's  mind 
as  to  the  dishonesty  of  his  intentions ;  but  the  fact  had  previously  been 
tooplainly  avowed  to  be  thus  explained  away. 

The  doctor  and  his  legal  adviser  parted  in  mutual  dudgeon,  though 
with  very  opposite  feelings ;  the  former  in  rage  at  the  defeat  of 
bis  project,  while  upon  the  mind  of  the  latter  a  faint  hope  dawned 
that  he  might  win  the  hand  of  Fanny,  and  so  secure  the  chance  of 
inheriting  the  estate  of  Charnwood  whenever  her  father  might  happen 
10  die  (as  he  doubtless  would*  very  soon),  after  it  had  been  wrested  by 
the  tact  of  Mr.  Skinwell  himself  from  the  hands  of  Doctor  Row^ 
ofNabbfield. 

Could  Fanny  and  Mrs.  Clink  have  been  in  the  least  aware  of  the 
motives  which  actuated  Skinwell  in  making  them  so  unusual  a  call, 
they  would  not  have  felt  so  much  surprise ;  and  the  young  woman 
would  have  given  a  prompt  and  decisive  denial  to  his  application.  But 
Fanny  saw  only  what  seemed  to  her  an  offer  of  advancement,  and  a 
release  from  the  thrall  in  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  Mrs.  Clink  continued 
to  hold  her.  She  therefore  hesitated  not  long  in  accepting  the  offer 
which  Mr.  Skinwell  had  made  her ;  and  finally  consent^  to  enter 
upon  her  new  duties  in  about  a  week. 

This  engagement  was  fulfilled  accordingly,  and  Fanny  remaiued  in 
the  situation  until  a  terrible  event  deprived  her  suddenly  and  for  ever 
of  her  master.  Several  years,  however,  elapsed  before  thi<)  occurrence, 
during  which  nothing  of  consequence  to  our  narrative  took  place. 

CHAPTER  n. 
[  Which,  though  perfectly  natural,  contains  matters  that  not  the  most  ingenious 
person  could  foresee. 

In  the  bar  of  the  little  tavern  at  Bramleigh,  Doctor  Rowel  was  seated 
before  a  round  table,  on  which  stood  a  glass  of  cold  sherry  and  water, 
with  a  thin  biscuit  on  a  little  plate  beside  it. 

Now,  during  the  former  part  of  his  life,  the  doctor  had  not  by  any 
means  been  in  the  general  habit  of  passing  his  time  at  such  a  place, 
and  in  such  a  manner.  Latterly,  however,  f^ar  had  made  him  suspici- 
ous ;  and  during  the  few  years  which  I  have  said  elapsed  after  his  at- 
tempt to  bribe  the  lawyer,  and  while  Fanny  remained  in  the  house  of 
this  latter  worthy,  he  had  been  haunted  with  certain  undefinable  ter- 
rors lest  the  lawyer  should  at  some  time  or  other  discover  anything 
relating  to  the  subject  on  ^hich  they  had  so  seriously  differe<C 
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and  on   which  he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  lay  very  much  at  Mr. 
Skinwell's  mercy.    To  be  prepared  for,  and  to  counteract  as  far   as 
he  could,  anything  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Rowel  had  mingled  somewhat 
more  than  hitherto  had  been  his  wont  with  the  people  of  the  village : 
although  it  was  not  until   this  identical  evening  that  he  had  heard 
anything  tending  to  involve  his  opponent,  the  lawyer,  in  the  charge 
of  having  made  use  against  him  of  the  results  of  that  professional  and 
confidential  communication  between  them  already  aescribed.     The 
information  which  had  thus  come  to  the  doctor's  knowledge  was  o( 
a  nature  to  decide,  in  his  opinion,  the  existence  of  a  plot  on  the  part 
of  Skinwell  to  discover  the  whole  secret  to   Fanny  Woodrufij  and 
then,  with  her  concurrence,  and  in  her  name,  to  take  proceedings  for 
the  liberation  of  her  father,  and  the  recovery  of  his  property.     Whe. 
ther  that  information  was  true  remains  to  be  seen  ;  though  certain 
enough  it  is,  that  Mr.  Skinwell  had  employed  the  intervening  time  in 
cultivating  Fanny's  friendship,  and  rendering  himself  as  agreeable  to 
her  as  any  middle^ged  bachelor  can  reasonably  expect  to  be  to  a 
young  maid. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  reflections  which  crowded  on  the 
mind  of  Rowel  were  bitterness  itself,  and  the  more  bitter,  because  he 
stood  indebted  to  no  one  save  himself  for  being  placed  in  his  present 
position.  In  imagination  he  saw  himself  reduced  to  the  lowest  ex. 
tremity,  at  which  point  he  began  to  form  resolutions  for  his  own 
protection  against  such  a  dreaded  end.  He  fancied,  perhaps,  the 
lawyer  might  fall  sick  before  his  plans  were  ripe,  and  that  he  nimseU 
might  have  to  attend  him.  Would  that  he  might  die  suddenly  1 — 
that  a  fever  would  take  him  off,  or  a  plague  seize  him— or — yes — 
nobody  questions  a  physician's  medicine— if — nay,  he  dare  not  trust 
his  bewildered  brain  to  think  it  He  must  be  mad — worse  than 
mad — to  suffer  such  a  thought  to  cross  his  mind — and  yet  it  came 
again  and  again — it  would  come.  He  began  to  feel  fearful  of  him- 
self— to  doubt  whether  he  could  trust  himself  to  do  right  rather  than 
wrong,  should  misfortune  place  his  opponent  in  his  power.  While 
Skinwell  lived,  the  doctor  himself  held  all  he  had  upon  the  slender 
tenure  of  a  dozen  words,  which  might  be  spoken  for  the  gain  they 
would  bring, — or  be  uttered  recklessly  in  a  moment  of  anger, — or 
might  even  drop  out  thoughtlessly,  as  one  of  those  true  things  spoken 
in  jest  which  they  who  hear  never  forget. 

Doctor  Rowellooked  up,  and  beheld  the  village  lawyer  before  him, 
taking  a  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Rowel  did  not  ac 
knowledge  his  entrance  nor  his  presence,  until  after  a  few  minutes 
of  dead  silence,  in  which  his  face  became  as  white  as  ashes  with  the 
secret  emotions  of  his  mind.  He  then  abruptly,  and  with  hurried 
speech,  put  this  question  to  him, 

**  Mr.  Skinwell,  I  have  heard  something  lately  respecting  you,«- 
and  now  I  wish  to  know  what  it  is  you  intend  to  do  about  that  busi- 
ness of  mine  V* 

*'  Having  already  given  my  opinion,  doctor,"  replied  Skinwell,  **  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you." 

•*  But  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,*'  responded  the  phjrsician. 
*•  I  intend  to  know  for  what  purpose  you  have  had  that  girl  in  your 
house  so  long,  before  you  and  I  part  again." 

••  Indeed  !'*  exclaimed  Skinwell,  sarcastically,  though  still  some. 
w  hat  flashed  to  find  that  his  intentions  had  somehow  hecome  int. 
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pected  ;  ^'  then  rou  are  not  the  first  maiif  doctor^  I  can  aaaare  yon*. 
who  hars  ioteoded  a  great  deal  more  than  he  could  achiere.  Do  yoa 
imagine,  because  I  am  not  quite  ihiaoe  enough  for  you,  that  I  am  qaile 
fool  enough  to  made  myself  accountable  to  you  for  what  I  chooso  U> 
dor 

*'  I  intend  to  know  that^"  repeated  Rowel,  doggedly.  ^  Do  joa 
mean  to  blow  to  the  world  what  has  been  made  known  to  yoa  in 
strict  confidence  as  a  professional  man  ?  Because,  if  that  is  your 
principle,  I  tell  you  beforehand,  and  (o  your  face,  thai  you  are  a  dia« 
grace  to  your  profession,  and  a  d^  dishonourable  scoundrel  ta 
boot.** 

*^Just  hand  me  three  and  fourpence,**  remarked  Skin  well,  with 
the  most  provoking  coolness,  "  for  informing  you,  that  by  talking' 
in  that  manner  you  are  laying  yourself  open  to  a  special   action." 

««Do  you  mean  to  act  £e  yillaint"  demanded  Rowel,  with  in* 
creased  passion. 

^  Three  and  fourpence,  doctor,"  demanded  Skin  well. 

**Ayl  you're  a  mean  cold-blooded  scoundrel,^  continued  the 
doctor,  still  more  enraged. 

Skin  well  was  somewhat  aroused  by  this  abuse,  and  replied  in  a 
more  biting  temper. 

**  Why,  if  you  really  want  to  know  whether  I  intend  to  blow  you 
to  the  world  as  you  call  it,  I  answer — yes.  I  am  resoWed  to  expose 
your  villainy,  and  compel  you  to  do  justice  in  spite  of  yourself." 

**  Oh,  very  well,"  cried  the  doctor,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  strid- 
ing towards  the  door,  **  that  is  enough — say  no  more— that  is  all  I 
want.  Now  I  know  my  man.  But  Pll  tell  yoa  what,"  and  he 
turned  half  round  in  the  doorway,  and  looked  at  his  antagonist  with 
the  fierce  malignity  of  a  demon,  *'  if  physic  can't  beat  law  to  the 
dogs  at  last,  I'll  grant  you  free  grace  to  drain  me  to  my  last  penny." 
So  saying,  he  hurried  out  of  the  house. 

The  words  which  the  lawyer  had  uttered  seemed,  like  an  echo  a 
hundred  times  repeated,  to  ring  in  Rowel's  ears  as  a  sound  that 
would  never  die  away.  He  hurried  along  the  village  street  more  by 
instinct  than  present  knowledge,  in  the  direction  of  the  lawyer^ 
house.  On  reaching  it,  he  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  opened 
by  Fanny. 

**  Young  woman,"  said  he,  **  you  remember  what  I  told  you  when 
I  first  saw  you  at  Whinmoor  t  You  have  not  mentioned  a  word  to 
any  one  7  Then  take  care  not  to  do  so  on  any  account  You  are  in 
danger.  If  Skiuwell  asks  you  anything,  do  not  utter  a  word,  or  the 
design  I  had  in  view  for  you  is  ruined.  If  he  tells  you  anything,  do 
not  believe  him  \ — no  matter  what  it  is,  tell  him  you  do  not  believe 
it.  He  is  a  scoundrel, — an  unmitigated  viilain,-*-4md  if  you  stay 
longer  in  this  house  you  will  be  ruined.  Trust  none  of  his  promises. 
He  may  pretend  that  he  wants  to  marry  you,  but  do  not  believe 
him ;  and  if  he  says  he  knows  something  about  you  and  your  ^eunily, 
take  no  notice  of  it ;  for  it  will  be  done  merely  to  get  from  you  what 
I  have  told  you  to  do.  He  may  perhaps  even  go  so  for  as  to  say  he 
knows  where  your  &ther  is — " 

"•*  My  father !"  exclaimed    Fanny.    *♦  Why,  who    knows  my   fii- 
ther?" 

^  I  say  he  may  May  so,''  replied  Rowel,  ^  for  he  will  say  anything  i 
hut  yoy  oNist  not  beliore  him.    The  tnith  is,  hahaa  fiMmd  outthal 
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1  em  doing  something  for  yon,  and  he  is  determined  to  stop  it  if  he 
can.  But  do  not  let  him  talk  to  yon.  You  must  leare  this  house  as 
•arlj  as  possible.  Be  cautious,  above  all  things.  I  will  soon  see  you 
agaiD." 

And  the  doctor  walked  away. 

**  What,  under  heaven,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  as  she  closed  the  door 
after  him,  **can  the  man  mean  9  I  am  in  danger, — and  master  wants 
to  marry  me, — and  knows  where  my  father  is,-^-and  I  must  leave 
here  directly  1  What  in  the  world  am  I  to  do  ?  for  there  seems  no 
end  to  trouble  I" 

And  then,  according  to  the  refifular  female  rule  in  cases  of  difficult 
ty  of  this  kind,  she  sat  down  and  began  to  cry  ;  and  as  she  cried,  she 
called  to  mind  that  Mr.  Skinwell  had,  more  particularly  of  late^ 
showed  himself  unusually  kind  to  her,  and  more  so,  indeed,  than  she 
ought  to  suffer. 

Shortly  afterwards  Skinwell  walked  in.  He  had  met  Dr.  Rowel 
in  a  part  of  the  road  which  warranted  some  suspicion  that  the  latter 
might  have  been  up  to  his  house,  and  accordingly  he  proceeded  to 
question  Fanny  on  the  subject.  After  an  awkward  attempt  or  two 
to  evade  his  inquiries,  she  at  length  declared,  that  he  came  only  upon 
some  business  which  related  merely  to  herself,  and  therefore  she  could 
not  explain  it. 

**  There  is  no  occasion,'*  replied  he,  **  to  explain  it  to  me.  I  know 
it  well  enough.  That  man  is  a  scoundrel,  Fanny,— worse  by  ten 
times  ten  multiplied  than  any  body  would  imagine.'' 

*«The  very  thing,"  thought  she, "  that  the  doctor  said  of  you.** 

''Since  so  much  has  come  out  as  this,"  continued  Skinwell,  **  and 
my  plan  is  about  ripe,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  man  has  been 
the  ruin  of  you  and  your  family ;  and,  but  for  him,  you  yourself 
would  at  this  very  time  have  been — ^there  is  no  knowing — anything 
but  what  you  are.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  many  a  better  man 
than  I>octor  Rowel  has  died  in  a  hempen  neckcloth." 

The  girl  paid  little  regard  to  all  this,  for  it  was  precisely  the 
same  as  her  friend  the  doctor  had  declared  he  toould  say  ;  and  yet 
she  felt  doubtful  which  of  the  two  to  believe,—- or  were  they  not  Alike 
dishonest  ? 

Skin  well's  profession  had  not  left  him  so  heedless  an  observer  of 
human  nature,  as  not  to  remark  that,  instead  of  his  disclosures,  as  he 
conceived  them  to  be,  being  received  with  astonishment  and  wonder, 
Fanny  took  comparatively  little  notice  of  them.  However,  he  per- 
severed,— 

''  As  you  and  the  doctor  are  so  intimate,  then,"  continued  he,  '^of 
course  he  has  tpld  you  something  of  your  own  history.  Has  he  ever 
told  you  you  have  a  fether  living  ? 

Fanny  stood  mute. 

"  He  never  told  you  that  t"  the  lawyer  repeated. 

"Oh  no!"  exclaimed  Fanny  ;  "but  if  I  truly  have  a  father,  do  tell 
me  where  he  is,  and  I  will  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you !" 

Now  was  the  lawyer's  time  to  make  his  proposals,  which  he  did  at 
some  length,  promising  that,  in  case  they  were  agreed  to,  he  would  tell 
her  where  her  father  was, — he  would  liberate  him  from  a  dungeon 
worse  than  any  prison,  and  recover  for  him  and  herself  the  property 
that  was  now  unjustly  withheld  from  them. 

Fanny  hung  her  head  and  Musfaedf  and  felt  as  though  she  could 
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laugh  or  cry,  or  do  both  perhaps  together ;  but  she  could  not 
speak. 

«*  Well,"  continued  Skinwel],  **  I  know  what  you  think, — ^it  is  na- 
tural  enough.  1  admit  that  I  am  a  little  older  than  I  was  twenty  years 
ago,  and  probably  not  quite  so  eyeable  to  look  upon  as  when  I  paid 
more  attention  to  personal  appearances  ;  but  the  time  was  when  I  had 
my  day  as  well  as  others,  and,  in  fact,  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
in  Bramleigh." 

Since  it  is  not  what  a  man  has  hun^  but, what  he  is,  that  maids  are 
apt  in  these  cases  to  consider,  we  need  not  feel  surprised  that  the  law. 
yer's  recommendation  of  himself  failed  to  be  considered  a  recommenda- 
tion by  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  and,  though  the  temptation 
offered  was  great  enough,  she  calmly,  yet  firmly  rejected  any  idea  of 
agreeing  to  the  terms  proposed.  Her  refusal  aroused  the  lawyer's  in- 
dignation,  and  for  the  time,  converted  the  only  man  who  cou'd  prove 
eminently  useful  to  her  as  a  friend  into  a  bitter  enemy.  He  vowed 
that  her  father's  bones  should  rot  on  the  floor  where  he  lay,  before 
he  would  open  his  lips  to  assist  him  ;  and,  declaring  that  Fanny 
would  live  to  repent  her  determination,  he  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER  in. 

Colin  takes  itept  to  extricate  Fanny  from  her  difficulties  ;  hot  is  intermpted  bj  a 
fearftil  occurrence  which  threatens  to  make  Doctor  Rowel  triumphant. 

Havino  in  some  degree  recovered  from  the  terror  inspired  by 
Skin  well's  denunciation,  Fanny  occupied  herself  in  callinor  together 
all  the  fragments  of  information  of  which  she  had  thus  strangely 
been  put  in  possession,  and  in  endeavouring  so  to  fit  the  broken 
pieces  together  as  to  make  something  like  an  intelligible  whole.  Id 
this  attempt  she  necessarily  failed.  The  whole  matter  was  a  maze, 
a  mystery, — a  jargon  of  seeming  truth  and  certain  falsehood,— of 
things  partly  consistent  and  partly  contradictory.  In  this  state  of 
uncertainty  she  determined  to  consult  Colin  upon  the  steps  most 
advisable  to  be  taken  :  for  though  he  was  now  only  about  eighteen 
in  actual  years,  yet  nis  early  mental  development  and  his  plain 
manly  honesty  entitled  him  to  be  considered  upon  an  equality  with 
many  who  were  several  years  his  seniors  A  note  was  accordingly 
despatched  by  the  first  convenient  carriage  to  Whinmoor,  request- 
ing  Colin  to  pay  a  visit  to  Bramleigh  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor* 
tunity. 

Such  an  opportunity  very  fortunately  occurred  within  the  ensu- 
ing week,  and  on  a  day  which,  by  a  lucky  coincidence,  Mr.  Skio- 
well  himself  had  chosen  for  a  drive,  on  business,  to  the  city  of 
York.  Ample  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  to  the  young  people  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  their  meeting  at  its  full  length,  and  in  perfect 
secresy. 

Troubled  as  Fanny  had  been  in  her  own  mind  to  devise  what  course 
to  pursue  under  the  seemingly  diflicult  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed,  she  had  no  sooner  related  them  to  Colin,  than  that  youth 
declared  that  the  steps  proper  to  be  taken  were  as  clearly  chalked  out 
as  the  track  of  a  plough  along  the  fields. 

••  Leave  it  to  me."  said  he.  «*  and  I  will  find  it  all  out  very  soon. 
In  the  first  place,  I  shall  ask  my  mother  whether  the  ever  knew 
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anything  of  your  father ;  for  it  i&  plain  that  she  must  know  something 
of  the  place  you  came  from.  If  that  does  not  answer,  I  should  then 
ask  Mr.  Skinwell  and  Dr.  Rowel.  The  truth  is  all  that  would  be  re- 
quired of  them,  and  surely  people  cannot  very  well  refuse  to  tell  the 
truth  in  such  a  case  as  this.  But  let  us  try  my  mother  first.  Shall  I 
go  down  to  her  now  ?" 

To  this  proposition  Fanny  assented ;  and,^while  she  remained  be- 
hind in  a  state  of  anxious  hope  and  expectation,  Colin  went  onwards 
to  Mrs.  Clink's  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  required  information. 

A  dreary  pause  of  an  hour  or  more,  which  to  Fanny's  imagination 
appeared  half  a  day,  followed  Colin's  departure.  **  Now,"  thought 
she,  after  a  little  interval  of  time,  ''  he  has  arrived  there;  now  he  is 
talking  about  it  to  his  mother  ;  and  now,  perhaps,  she  is  telling  him 
what  she  would  never  tell  me,  though  I  often  asked  her  ever  so  par-' 
ticularly  about  it."  And  then,  again,  as  time  wore  away,  and  one  five 
minutes  after  another  were  scored  on  the  side  of  that  great  eternity 
the  Pasty  she  thought  he  must  be  coming  back,  she  mistook  the  foot, 
steps  of  every  passer-by  for  his,  and  every  distant  external  sound  as 
the  wished-for  herald  of  his  approach.  At  length,  as  s>he  began  to 
grow  heart-sick  with  anxiety,  he  came. 

^  Has  she  told  you  anything  ?"  asked  Fanny,  the  moment  she  saw 
him. 

**  Not  much,"  he  replied,  *'  and  that  of  no  great  consequence." 

*•  Ay,  I  feared  it  would  be  so  !     Then  what  is  it,  Colin  ?" 

**  She  knows  nothing  whatever  of  your  father,  that  is  certain.  She 
never  did  know  him,  nor  your  mother  either." 

Fanny  sighed,  and  then  asked  timidly, 

•*  Did  she  say  anything  about  me,  then?" 

"  Why,  yes, — she  did;  though  it  is  not  of  very  pleasant  hearing; 
aud  besides,  it  is  not  of  any  consequence,  particularly " 

"But  do  tell  me,— you  must  tell  me!"  exclaimed  Fanny.     "  I  do    - 
not  care  what  it  is ;  it  cannot  hurt  me  now." 

"  Well  then."  returned  Colin,  *»  the  truth  is  this—" 

Fanny  sat  down  in  a  chair ;  and  as  she  gazed  intently  on  Colin's 
features  while  he  spoke,  her  bosom  heaved  and  fell  as  though  some 
sentence  of  punishment  was  being  passed  upon  her. 

'*  My  mother,"  continued  the  youth,  **  has  told  me  that  she  first  had 
you  when  you  were  three  or  four  years  old,  as  near  as  she  could 
guess.  At  that  time  she  lived  in  a  little  yard  near  Park-lane  in 
Leeds,  with  her  sister,  who  died  shortly  afterwards.  One  dark  night 
io  the  autumn,  and  almost  about  bedtime,  she  and  her  sister  heard 
a  stirring  and  talking  amongst  the  neighbours  in  the  yard,  and  the 
crying  of  a  little  child.  They  went  out  to  see  what  was  the  mat. 
ter,  and  found  some  women  with  candles  in  their  hands  round  a 
little  girl  that  was  lost; — this  child  was  you,  Fanny.  Though,  how 
you  had  been  lost,  or  how  you  came  there,  they  could  not  tell. 
My  mother  says  she  asked  you  if  you  knew  who  brought  you 
there,  and  you  said  something  that  they  thought  meant  *  uncle 
brought  me  ;'  but  they  could  not  be  certain  about  i^ ,  they  made  out, 
however,  that  your  name  was  Fanny  Woodruff,  as  you  had  been 
taught  to  speak  that  much  plainer  than  anything  else.  As  all  the  poor 
people  in  the  yard  had  families  of  their  own,  except  my  mother  a^d 
her  sister,  they  took  you  in  for  that  night ;  or,  as  they  thought,  until 
somebody  should  own  you.  Next  morning  the  circumstance  was  m4de 
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known  id  all  the  ways  they  could  think  of  or  afford  to  pay  for ;  but  day 
after  day  passed  on,  and  week  aAer  week,  and  they  were  none  the  for 
warder  for  their  trouble,  until  at  last  it  died  away,  and  became  certain, 
as  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  she  would  hare  to  keep  you  alwaya 
Some  people,  Fanny,  wanted  to  persuade  her  to  take  you  to  the  work- 
house."— Fann^  burst  into  tears. — **  But  my  mother  had  got  used  to 
you  by  that  time,  and  would  not  do  it.  Besides,  her  sister  died,  and  she 
wished  her  on  her  death-bed  to  keep  you ;  '  for,  perhaps,  Anne/ 
said  she  to  my  mother,  'you  may  find  it  all  out  in  the  end.'  My 
mother,"  added  Colin,  **  says  she  believes  that  dying  people  very 
oflen  speak  like  prophets.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  keep  you  from 
that  time  to  thb." 

<<  And  yet,"  added  Fannv,  in  a  mingled  feeling  of  jest  and  earnest, 
**  there  seems  to  be  small  cnanco  of  the  prophecy  coming  true." 

Before  Colin  could  replv,  a  noise  without  was  heard  of  the  tread 
of  numerous  feet,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  as  they 
slowly  advanced  down  the  road,  cracking  and  crushing  the  dry  gravel. 
Then  came  a  hurried  rap  at  the  door.  Fanny  flew  to  it,  but  it  was 
already  opened.  A  little  crowd  had  gathered  outside,  and  every  face 
looked  solemn  and  anxious.  Some  peeped  down  the  passage,  and 
others  at  the  contents  of  a  gig  which  had  stopped  before  the  house.  She 
looked  out.  The  shafts  were  snapped  asunder ;  the  harness  broken: 
the  horse,  led  by  a  farming  man,  was  covered  with  foam  and  dust  and 
mud.  He  bled  at  the  mouth,  and  looked  fierce  and  angry,  thoagh 
subdued.  In  the  gig  itself  lay  the  body  of  her  master  the  lawyer, 
insensible,  and  supported  on  the  knee  of  a  second  farming  man. 
-  Fanny  ran  into  the  house  again,  terrified  at  the  sight,  and  sum. 
moned  Colin,  the  lawyer's  clerk,  and  an  under  servant  girl,  to  his 
assistance.  Shortly  afterwards  the  body  was  carefully  Itfled  out 
and  carried  up  stairs.  Before  this,  a  man  had  been  despatched  to 
obtain  the  speedy  assistance  of  the  proprietor  of  the  lunatic  asylum 
at.  Nabbfield. 

What  an  opportunity  for  Dr.  Rowel  was  presented  here  to  stifle 
Fanny's  evidence  Ibr  ever ! 


GHAFTBR  IV. 

Relatfit  the  triomph  of  the  Doctor,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  achieved  it^ 
Lawyer  Skinwell*i  death.bed,  and  what  happened  there. 

The  evening  was  warm  and  fine ;  and  the  gentle  slope,  on  the 
top  of  which  Dr.  Rowel's  establishment  stood,  was  coloured  with 
the  setting  light  of  the  sun ;  as,  with  the  glass-doors,  which  opened 
from  his  drawing-room  upon  the  lawn,  thrown  wide  back  to  admit 
the  scarcely  stirring  air, — the  doctor  himself  sat  near  it  and  alone,  in 
an  attitude  of  thought,  meditating  mischief.  A  dash  of  vermilion- 
coloured  light  shot  athwart  the  lower  part  of  his  person,  while  the 
upper  portion  was  covered  with  that  kind  of  illuminated  shadow, 
that  clear  obscure,  which,  to  the  delicate  perception  of  a  painter, 
constitutes  one  of  Nature's  greatest  beauties.  But  the  thoughts  and 
reflections  in  which  the  doctor  indulged  were  deeply  at  variance 
With  those  which  the  scene  before  him,  and  the  character  of  the 
boar,  were  calculated  to  suggest.     It  was  not  with    him — **hDW 
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puch  do  I  now  etnoyt"  but  the  morose  refcotioiH-*'' how  long 
shall  I  enjoy  it  ?"  His  present  happiness  was  swi41owed  up  in  ^o 
anticipation  of  possible  cor(ung  evil. 

**  What  matters  it,"  thought  he,  "  when  to-morrow,  perhaps,  that 
treacherous  villain  may  make  everything  known?  Nay,  how  do  I 
know  he  has  not  done  so  already.  True,  I  have  had  him  watched* 
I  know  everything  he  has  done,  and  something  that  he  has  said ; 
and  this  very  day  again  he  is  gone  to  York.  To-morrow  I  may 
wake  to  be  arrested, — to  have  my  bouse  searched,  and  Woodruflf  set 
at  liberty." 

And  as  the  doctor  thus  mused,  the  door  opened,  and  a  stranger  was 
ushered  in. 

**  Doctor,"  said  he  in  a  hurried  tone,  "  lawyer  Skinwell  has  just  got 
thrown  out  of  his  gig,  and  is  almost  killed.     He  has  been  insensible . 
ever  since." 

**  A.h  1  impossible  !"  exclaimed  Howel,  starting  to  bis  feet  with  sur^ 
prise.     "  Are  you  sure,  man  ?" 

*«  It  is  quite  true,  sir,"  replied  he,  as  though  scarcely  knowing  what 
to  make  of  the  doctor's  strange  manner,  the  latter  gentleman  regarding 
him  for  a  moment  with  an  eye^of  unaccountable  incredulity ;  for  the 
idea  had  ^lstantaneou8ly  flashed  across  his  mind  that  he  might  be  de- 
ceived by  his  own  imagination,  and  that  it  was  only  the  devil  that  was 
tempting  him.  A  minute  or  two  elapsed ;  when,  recovering  himself, 
he  replied  in  a  more  subdued  and  professional  tone,  '*  I  will  be  there 
immediately,"  on  which  the  man  disappeared. 

•*  Now  then,"  thought  Rowel,  "  is  the  time  I  Had  I  asked  for  it, 
— designed  it  myself — I  could  not  have  made  it  better.  Thrown 
out,  and  insensible.  He  cannot,  therefore,  know  anything  of  what  I 
do.  And  as  nobody  else  knows  of  our  differences,  nobody  will 
think  otherwise  than  that  I  am  doing  for  the  best.  Who  shall 
question  my  practice  7  Even  if  it  be  inquired  into, — if  it  come  to 
anything  that  way,  they  may  arraign  my  judgment,  but  can  do  nothing 
else." 

The  doctor  went  immediately  into  his  dispensary,  dismissed  his 
assistant  upon  some  frivolous  errand,  and  closed  the  door  after  hinu 
Some  minutes  he  remained  compounding  drugs  with  his  own  hand ; 
aAer  which  he  mounted  his  pony,  which  had  been  saddled  in  the  mean 
time,  and  rode  rapidly  off  to  the  lawyer's  house. 

*^3end  all  these  people  out!"  somewhat  sharply  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  as,  in  passing  up  stairs,  he  cast  his  eye  upon  the  numerous 
assembly  of  *'  sympathisers,"  who  had  gathered  in  the  passage  and 
about  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  Fanny  dismissed  them,  and  then,  ac- 
companied  by  Colin,  went  up  stairs  into  the  room  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate man  had  been  laid  upon  a  bed,  and  whither  also  Dr.  Rowel  had 
directed  his  steps. 

In  the  6rst  place,  the  lawyer  was  very  copiously  bled;  after 
which  the  doctor  administered  a  powder  with  his  own  hands,  and 
gave  instructions  that,  in  the  course  of  about  an  hour,  if  Mr.  Skin- 
well  appeared  more  recovered,  another  of  a  similar  description 
should  be  given.  He  then  very  strictly  charged  Fanny  not  to  allow 
any  person  to  visit  him,  and  to  prevent  him  talking  in  case  he  should 
attempt  to  speak,  as  silehce  and  quietness  were  highly  essential  to 
any  patient  in  his  condition.  Promising  that  he  should  call  again 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  doctor  then  took  his  leave,  though 
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not  till  he  had  privately  drawn  Fanny  aside,  and  fully  satisfied  him- 
self that  Mr.  Skinwell  had  not  discovered  to  her  any  niaterial  portion 
of  that  secret  which  he  so  greatly  dreaded  should  come  to  her  know- 
ledge. 

During  several  hours  the  unfortunate  man  continued  much  the  same 
as  before ;  but  about  midnight  he  rallied.  There  was  nobody  in  the 
room  except  Fanny  and  the  servant  girl.  Colin  had  taken  his  leave 
long  before ;  and  SkinwelFs  stripling  clerk,  who  was  introduced  to 
the  reader  at  the  commencement  of  this  story,  and  who  had  now  grown 
up  into  a  tame,  spiritless,  and  crest-fallen  man,  was  sitting  below  in 
the  kitchen,  seeking  refuge  from  the  whereases  and  aforesaids  of  the 
law  in  the  pleasant  pages  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

Mr.  Skinwell,  as  I  have  said,  rallied  a  little.     He  looked  wildly 
« about  as  though  seeking  for  assurance  of  the  locality  of  the  place  he 
was  in,  and  then  feebly  beckoned  Fanny  to  bring  her  ear  near  him. 

**  Who  has  been  to  me  ?"  he  whispered. 

•'Only  Dr.  Rowel, ^ir,"  answered  Fanny  assuringly. 

**  Then  I  am  a  dead  man !"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  **  Oh  Heaven,  forgive  my  sins  as  I  forgive  all  those 
who  have  sinned  against  me !"  And  he  forced  his  head  into  the  pil- 
low  as  though  he  would  bury  it  out  of  sight.  The  foam  gathered 
upon  his  blue  lips,  and  his  teeth  snapped  together  with  a  sound  that 
made  the  girl's  blood  turn. — ^'Oh,  what  has  he  given  me?  my 
breath  is  hotter  than  fire. — The  flame  eats  my  heart  out ! — water, — 
water !" 

"  No,  no !"  cried  an  eager  voice  behind ;  **  'twill  kill  him !"  and 
Dr.  Rowel  strode  across  the  room.  Fanny  saw  him,  and  his  looks 
terrified  her.  The  sedateness  of  the  experienced  physician,  which  no 
circumstance  of  this  kind  can  generally  disturb,  was  all  gone.  He 
breathed  half-convulsively  through  his  opened  mouth  and  dilated  nos- 
trils  ;  shining  beads  of  water  that  momentarily  glistened  in  the  lamp- 
light, stood  upon  his  forehead  ;  and  several  times  successively,  as  he 
crossed  the  room,  he  passed  his  hand  with  instinctive  energy  over  the 
sides  of  his  temples,  so  as  to  cast  the  hair  which  clustered  there  back- 
wards, as  though  his  burning  brain  sought  closer  contact  with  the  cool 
common  air.  He  stood  by  the  bedside.  Skinwell  rolled  round  his 
eyes,  and  strove  to  cry,  •* You've  poisoned  me!"  But  the  doctof 
rapidly  closed  his  hand  over  the  sick  man's  mouth,  and  drowned  his 
failing  voice. 

Fanny  stood  petrified  with  horror ;  while  the  servant-girl  rushed 
screaming  out  of  the  room.  The  doctor  still  kept  his  open  hand  on 
Skinwell's  mouth,  while  the  dying  man  strove  to  set  himself  free 
by  violent  motions  of  the  head  and  writhings  of  the  body.  A 
stifled  call  on  the  name  of  Fanny  at  length  broke  from  his  muffled 
lips* 

"  Go  out  1  leave  me !"  fiercely  cried  Rowel  to  the  horrified  young 
woman ;   but  she  did  not  obey  him. 

"  Fanny  !"  again  escaped  the  lawyer*s  lips. 

The  sight,  the  voice,  the  desperate  sense  that  came  upon  her  all  at 
once  that  Rowel  was  killing  his  patient,  nerved  her  with  more  than 
woman's  courage  and  ten  times  woman's  ordinary  strength.  She 
rushed  frantickly  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed  from^at  on  which  the 
doctor  stood,  and  violently  seized  his  wrists. 

**  Away,  woman  !"    he  cried,  suddenly  turning  all   his   efibrta 
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agaiast  her,  in  the  endeavour  to  free  his  hands  and  strike  her  down* 
But  she  held  him  tightly.  Curses  upon  her !  whispered  almost  as 
from  the  inmost  sou),  but  deadly  and  pregnant  with  hellish  meaning, 
hissed  through  the  doctor's  teeth,  which  showed  between  his  lips 
clenched  like  a  workman's  vice.  Fanny  prayed  mentally  for  strength 
to  hold  him.     As  they  struggled,  the  sick  man  beneath  them  spoke. 

*'  Fanny — your  father " 

Rowel  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  upon  him  to  stop  that 
tongue.     He  could  not. 

**  Your  father  is  in  Rowel's  — " 

"  It's  a  lie  I  —a  lie ! — a  lie ! — a  lie !"  cried  the  doctor  in  rapid  sue 
cession,  to  render  the  words  inaudible. 

Their  struggle  grew  more  desperate,  and  Fanny  could  not  hold 
much  longer :  the  unwonted  muscles  would  not  obey  her  will  to 
gripe.  They  were  overstrained,  and  growing  useless.  At  the  same 
time  the  doctor  wrenched  more  furiously  than  ever.  The  dying  man 
beneath  him  i^urgled  in  the  throat  for  breath,  and  tossed  in  muscular 
convulsions  beneath  the  clothes.  At  last  he  got  himself  to  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  and  by  a  sudden  and  last  violent  effort,  struck  himself  against 
the  doctor  so  forcibly  as  to  loosen  him  from  the  hands  of  Fanny,  and 
throw  him  several  paces  from  the  bed.  The  lawyer  threw  himself  up- 
right, and  with  his  dim  half-dead  eyes  fixed  on  Fanny,  and  his  finger 
turning  to  point  at  Rowel,  he  cried  with  his  last  breath,  <*  In  his  mad- 
house ! — his  madhouse !"  and  sunk  back  to  groan  and  die. 

Fanny  stood  a  moment,  and  then  fell,  like  a  stone,  insensible  to  the 
ground. 

Presently  the  clerk  and  the  maid-servant  were  in  the  room.  Doctor 
Rowel  had  just  folded  up  the  bed-clothes. 

"  Take  that  girl  up,"  said  he  calmly,  '*  she  has  fainted  at  this  sight 
of  death.  Your  master  is  gone,  young  man.  I  did  not  think,  at  first, 
he  would  see  the  night  over.  Give  her  some  cold  water ;  sprinkle  her 
temples,  and  carry  her  to  bed,  and  then  send  for  somebody  to  lay  this 
corpse  out.     Before  morning  it  will  be  cold." 

As  the  doctor  scdd  this  he  gathered  up  such  of  the  powders  as  had 
not  been  administered,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket.  At  the  same  time 
Fanny  was  carried  away,  according  to  his  directions,  and  placed  on 
the  bed  in  her  own  room.  Dr.  Rowel  followed,  and  employed  him- 
self in  restoring  her.  When  Fanny  first  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  him 
bending  over  her,  she  shrieked,  and  sunk  again.  Again  she  was  re- 
covered. 

"  Do  leave  me,"  she  said.     "  Do  go  away,  or  I  shall  die." 

"  But  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  my  dear,"  observed  the  doc- 
tor, with  an  assumed  sweetness  of  tone.  "  Now,  quiet  yourself,  and 
let  us  get  over  this  agitation.  You  will  never  be  better  till  you  get 
calmer." 

•*  Then  pray  leave  me,"  again  replied  Fanny,  "  and  I  may  then  be 
quiet.     Is  master  any  better  ^" 

«'  Yes — yes,"  the  doctor  answered  ;  "  but  never  mind  him.  You 
should  not  have  interfered  with  m«,  Fanny.  He  was  delirious,  out- 
rageous*     I  was  obliged  to  hold  him  down." 

*^  He  said  something  about  my  father,"  observed  Fanny  in  a-  faint 
voice.     "  I  heard  him  say  it«" 

**  Nothing — ^nothing,  I  assure  you!"  the  doctor  exclaimed.     <<He 
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deliriotit*  Nov^  quiet  yourself,  and  do  not  talk  aoy  more  to* 
night  Say  nothing  about  it ;  and  another  day,  when  you  are  better, 
you  shall  convince  yourseli^  for  Mrs.  Rowel  shall  take  you  all  over 
my  house-^you  shall  see  everybody  in  it — and  prove  to  you  that  your 
father  cannot  be  there.  As  I  told  you  some  lime  ago,  I  know  some- 
thing  about  you,  and  will  take  care  to  see  you  righted  as  far  as  I  can ; 
but  then  you  must  not  listen  to  the  wild  nonsense  of  a  man  who  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about :  it  ruins  every  thing." 

Fanny  was  silent ;  but  she  still  beheld,  as  in  a  vivid  picture,  the 
corpse-like  figure  of  the  lawyer  sitting  up  in  bed,  its  glazed  eyes  upon 
her,  and  its  finger  pointing  towards  that  man.  She  heard  the  rattle  of 
its  homy  tongue  as  it  articulated  those  last  words,  *<  In  his  madhpuse ! 
— hi^  madhouse !"  And  she  thouglit  of  the  words  of  Colin's  mother, 
which  had  been  told  to  her  only  a  few  hours  previously,  that  djring  peo- 
ple always  speak  the  truth.     But,  was  he  dying  ? 

^  Is  he  dead  1"  asked  she. 

**  My  dear,"  answered  Rowel,  "  do  not  alarm  yourself:  but  he  if 
dead." 

*<  O  God  !  what  have  I  seen !"  cried  the  afirighted  youne  woman,  as 
she  hid  her  head  beneath  the  bedclothes,  for  a  spirit  seemed  to  pass  be- 
fore her  when  she  heard  those  words,  and  it  was  that  of  her  dead 
master. 

The  doctor  departed ;  but  in  that  house  there  was  no  sleep  that 
night 
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The  welKknown  propensity  of  the  natives  of  this  highly-enlightened 
and  free  nation  to  put  an  end  to  themselves,  and  the  great  recent  in- 
crease of  suicides,  have  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Company,  having 
for  its  object  the  encouragement  of  this  national  pursuit,  and  the  fecili- 
tating  its  easy  and  convenient  exercise. 

With  this  view,  the  Directors  have  the  high  gratification  of  an- 
nouncing that  they  have  already  made  arrangements  with  the  Civic 
authorities  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Monument  (which  has  re- 
cently become  so  much  in  request  for  suicidal  purposes  )  i  and,  eligible 
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as  that  edifice  is  already,  they  iotend,  by  the  removal  of  the  very  slight 
impedimeDts  at  present  existing,  to  render  it  one  of  the  safest,  most 
certain,  and  expeditious  means  of  exit  this  metropolis  can  offer.  They 
are  also  in  treaty  for  the  iron  gallery  at  St.  Paul's,  but  have  not  yet 
agreed  upon  terms  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

An  ofier  for  the  sole  privilege  of  using  the  top  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
column  is  about  to  be  made  in  the  proper  quarter,  for  the  convenience 
of  West-end  subscribers. 

The  proprietors  and  shareholders  of  Waterloo  Bridge  have  likewise 
^lUered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Company  on  most  advanta- 
geous terms,  by  which  the  very  few  guards  that  at  present  interfere 
with  this  place  of  popular  resort  will  be  entirely  removed ;  and  the 
proprietors  have  further  agreed  with  the  Company  io  engage  none 
but  deaf  toll-keepers,  and  use  every  precaution  to  prevent  assistance 
through  the  officiousness  of  watermen  or  mistaken  philanthropists. 
The  Company,  in  return  for  these  unprecedented  advantages,  have 
engaged  to  present  a  hundred  free  shares  (entitling  the  bearers  to  all 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  institution)  to  the  original  bond- 
holders of  the  Bridge  Proprietors,  for  their  own  personal  ease  and  en- 
joyment. 

As  a  further  indueement,  the  Directors  have  also  the  pleasure  of 
stating  that  they  have  received  an  official  intimatbn  from  the  Grov- 
emment,  which,  with  its  customary  solicitude  for  the  privileges  of 
property,  has  kindly  permitted  the  approaches  to  the  Serpentine  in 
its  most  dangerous  parts  (heretofore  accessible  to  the  public  at  lai^e) 
to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  shareholders  of  this  Company. 
The  Directors  have  aLso  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Humane  Society  to  preserve  its  usual  apathy,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  slightest  possibility  of  disturbance  or  intrusion. 

Subscribers  who  prefer  the  now  nearly  obsolete  ways  of  going  out 
of  the  world — hanging,  shooting,  and  poisoning — will  find  their  predi- 
lections have  been  attentively  regarded.  The  provisional  board  of  man- 
agement has  already  secured  Uie  eminent  professional  aid  of  John 
&TCH,  Esquire,  (whose  abridged  duties  since  the  amelioration  of  the 
Criminal  Code  have  enabled  him  to  accept  their  proposals,)  and  who 
has  engaged  to  instruct  such  sharebolders  as  shall  be  desirous,  in  the 
easiest  and  most  elegant  way  of  tying  thetnselves  up.  The  propri- 
etors of  Vauxhall  Grardens  (uninfluenced  by  any  paltry  feeling  of  com- 
petition or  rivalry)  have  proffered  the  use  of  their  extensive  grounds 
for  the  exercise  of  this  part  of  the  Company's  business ;  and  the  Di- 
rectors  will,  at  their  own  expense,  throw  open  a  view  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary of  Millbank,  Jot  the  purposes  of  deepening  the  gloomy  feel- 
ings of  such  of  the  subscribers  who  may  not  have  completely  made  up 
their  minds. 

The  selection  of  poisons  has  been  confided  to  an  eminent  chemist, 
who  has  succeeded  in  preparing  9i  formula  of  the  most  deadly  and  effi- 
cacious. The  company  proualy  invite  public  investigation  to  their 
preparation  of  prussic  acid.  Many  eminent  brewers,  distillers,  and 
wine-merchants,  have  offered  some  valuable  assistance  in  this  branch 
of  the  undertaking. 

Retired  places  in  the  Company's  grounds,  and  a  commodious 
shooting  gallery,  (embellished  with  views  of  Frcscati's,  and  the 
principal  London  hells,  the  different  race-courses,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  Westminster  Hall,  will  be  appropriated  for  the  patrons 
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of  aHOorme.  Htir-trigger  pMola,  with  percossion  caps,  hy  the  bmt 
makers,  will  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  subseribers,  under  the  iromediase 
superintendence  of  a  retired  officer  of  artillery,  who  will  gife  the  na- 
cessary  instructions  to  the  nervous  or  inexperienced. 

Such  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  resolutions  are  not  completely 
formed  on  the  sublet,  will  have  the  necessary  encouragement  afibrded 
them  by  the  committee  of  management. 

Prospectuses  of  all  the  joint-stock  companies,  and  schemea  of  (of* 
•ign  fands  and  lotteries,  will  be  regularly  taken  in,  and  filed,  and  will 
at  all  times  be  open  to  the  free  perusal  of  the  subscribers :  and  te 
works  of  Paine,  Yolney,  and  the  moft  eminent  Deists,  Atheists,  and 
Free-thinkers,  will  be  provided  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the 
Company.  The  directors  are  also  in  negotiation  with  a  gentleman  <tf 
dbtinguished  newspaper  celebrity,  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  Mr. 
Owen's  principles,  in  which  conjugal  infidelity,  and  the  encouragement 
of  independence,  will  be  powerfully  recommended. 

Independent  of  its  claims  for  social  improvement,  and  its  adaptation 
to  the  national  characteristic,  the  Company  possesses  strong  attractions 
to  the  capitalist  and  monied  speculator.'  The  patronage  it  has  already 
secured  of  the  respective  coroner^  throughout  the  kingdom, — the  num. 
ber  of  eoodnent  undertakers  who  have  taken  shares,  and  solicited  to 
become  part  of  the  directory — and,  above  all,  its  close  connection  with 
the  principal  metropolitan  cemeteries,  insure  a  handsome  return  for  the 
capital  embarked. 

The  Company  will  commence  business  on  the  first  of  NovenE^r 
next,  and  confidently  anticipate  to  be  in  active  operation  during  tbsl 
month. 

Applications  for  shares  (each  admitting  the  holder  to  a  free  parti- 
cipation  in  all  the  advantages  above  enumerated)  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Company,  John  Mattocks,  Esquire,  Church-yard 
Court,  Temple. 


SONNET.* 

( WWtStn  0m  tks  9l«t  #f  Ottober,  1899,  the  Amicermuy  rf  lA«  B^tU  tf  Trtrfalgtr.) 

BT  EDWABD  HERBERT. 

Qrkat  deaths  have  been  borne  n^reatly ;  men  haTe  died 

In  honour'd  martyrdom,  the  patient  death ; 
Tortare  hath  only  dnng  to  hearts  that  sigh'd. 

Which,  maitering  pain  htuh'd  with  paSietie  breath  : 
Ridlev  and  Latimer,  in  pious  pride, 

Oftsfd  their  lives,  like  prayers ;  though  fires  beneath 
Their  palms  and  eyes,  licked  upwards  on  each  side  ; 

The  &tal  flames  that  form  the  martyr's  wreath  ! 

Three  deaths  have  ever  seemM  sublime  to  me. 

And  will  be  wondrous  to  my  dying  day ! — 
Nelson's  all  splendid  parting  life  at  sea ! 

When  Victory  lit  him  on  his  awful  way ! — 
Busseirs  stem  hour — his  wife,  no  more  to  be 

His  sacred  joy  1— The  death  of  sweet  Jane  Qrey ! 

*  **  The  most  triumphant  death  is  that  of  the  martyr ;  the  most  awfhl,  that  of 
the  martyred  patriot ;  the  most  splendid,  that  of  the  hero  in  the  hour  of  victory !" 

SooTRET's  ^•Life  of  Ndmn.* 
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JACK  SHEPPARD. 

BY  W.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 

AUTHOR   OF   "ROOK  WOOD,"  AWD  "  CRKJflTON." 

ILLUSTRATED   BT   GBORGB  CRUIKSHANK* 


BPOGH   THE  THIRD. — 1724. 
CHAPTER   XVII. 
THI   IRON  BAB. 

Jack  Sheppard's  first  object  was  to  free  himself  from  his  hand- 
cuffi.  This  he  accomplished  by  holding  the  chain  that  connected 
them  firmly  between  his  teeth,  and  squeezm^  his  fingers  as  closely 
together  as  possible,  succeeded  in  drawing  his  wrists  through  the 
manacles.  He  i^ext  twisted  the  heavy  gyves  round  and  i^und,  and 
partly  by  main  strength,  partly  by  a  dexterous  and  well  applied  jerk, 
snapped  asunder  the  central  link  by  which  they  were  attached  to  the 
padlock.  Taking  off  ^his  stockings,  he  then  drew  up  the  basils  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  and  tied  the  fragments  of  the  broken  chain  to  his 
legs,  to  prevent  them  from  clanking,  and  impeding  his  future  exer- 
tions. 

Jack's  former  attempt  to  pass  up  the  chinmey,  it  may  be  remember* 
ed,  was  obstructed  by  an  iron  bar.  To  remove  this  obstacle,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  an  extensive  breach  in  the  wall.  With  the  broken 
links  of  the  chain,  which  served  him  in  lieu  of  more  efficient  imple- 
ments, he  commenced  operations  just  above  the  chimney-piece,  and 
soon  contrived  to  pick  a  hole  in  the  plaster. 

He  found  the  wall,  as  he  suspected,  solidly  constructed  of  brick  and 
stone  ;  and,  with  the  slight  and  inadequate  tools  which  he  possessed, 
it  was  a  work  of  infinite  labour  and  skill  to  get  out  a  single  brick. 
That  done,  however,  he  was  well  aware  the  rest  would  be  compar* 
atively  easy ;  and  as  he  threw  the  brick  to  the  ground,  he  exclaim- 
ed  triumphantly,  **  The  first  step  is  taken — the  main  difficulty  is  over- 
come." 

Animated  by  this  trifling  success,  he  proceeded  with  fresh  ardour, 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  progress  was  proclaimed  by  the  Heap  of  bricks, 
stones,  and  mortar,  which  before  long  covered  the  floor.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  an  hour,  by  dint  of  unremitting  exertion,  he  had  made  so  large 
a  breach  in  the  chimney,  that  he  could  stand  upright  in  it  He  was 
now  within  a  foot  of  the  bar,  and  introducing  himself  into  the  hole, 
speedily  worked  his  way  to  it. 

Regardless  of  the  risk  he  incurred  from  some  heavy  stone  dropping 
upon  his  head  or  feet, — ^regardless  also  of  the  noise  made  by  flie  fall- 
ing rubbish,  and  of  the  imminent  danger  which  he  consequently  ran  of 
bemg  interrupted  by  some  of  the  gaolers,  should  the  sound  reach  their 
ears,  he  continued  to  pull  down  large  masses  of  tiie  wall,  which  be  fluig 
upon  the  floor  of  the  cell. 

Having  worked  thus  for  another  quarter  of  an  .hour  without  being 
sensible  of  fatigue,  though  he  was  half  stifled  by  the  dooda  of  dust 
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which  his  exertions  raised,  he  had  made  a  hole  about  three  feet  wide, 
and  six  high,  and  uncovered  the  iron  bar.  Grasping  it  firmly  with 
both  bands,  he  quickly  wrenched  it  from  the  stones  in  which  it  was 
mortised,  and  leapt  to  the  ground.  On  examination,  it  proved  to  be 
a  flat  bar  of  iron,  nearly  a  yard  in  length,  and  more  than  an  inch 
square.  '*A  capital  instrument  for  my  purpose,"  thought  Jack, 
shouldering  it,  *<  and  worth  all  the  trouble  I  have  had  in  procuring 
it.'' 

While  he  was  thus  musing,  he  fancied  he  heard  the  lock  tried.  A 
chill  ran  through  his  frame,  and,  grasping  the  heavy  weapon  with 
which  chance  had  provided  him,  prepared  to  strike  down  the  first 
person  who  should  enter  the  cell.  After  listening  attentively  for  a 
short  time  without  drawing  breath,  he  became  convinced  that  his 
apprehensions  were  groundless,  and,  greatly  relieved,  sat  down  upon 
the  chair  to  rest  himself,  and  prepare  for  further  eflbrts. 

Acauainted  with  every  part  of  the  gaol.  Jack  well  knew  that  his 
only  chance  of  effecting  an  escape  must  be  by  the  roof.  To  reach  it 
wodd  be  a  most  difiicult  undertaking.  Still  it  toas  possible,  and  the 
difficulty  was  only  a  fresh  incitement. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  obstacles  that  existed  would  have  de- 
terred any  spirit  less  daring  than  Sheppard's  from  even  hazarding  the 
attempt.  Independently  of  other  risks,  and  of  the  chance  of  breakioff 
his  neck  in  the  descent,  he  Mras  aware  that  to  reach  the  leads  he  should 
have  to  break  open  six  of  the  strongest  doors  of  the  prison.  Armed, 
however,  with  the  implement  he  had  so  fortunately  obtained,  he  did  not 
despair  of  success. 

**  My  name  will  only  be  remembered  as  that  of  a  robber,"  he  mused  ; 
^  but  it  shall  be  remembered  as  that  of  a  bold  one  ;  and  this  night's 
achievement,  if  it  does  nothins  else,  shall  prevent  me  from  being  class- 
ed with  the  common  herd  of  depredators.'' 

Roused  by  this  reflection,  filled  with  the  deepest  anxiety  for  bis 
mother,  and  burning  to  be  avenged  upon  Jonathan  Wild,  he  grasped  the 
iron  bar,  which,  when  he  sat  down,  he  had  laid  upon  his  knees,  and 
stepped  quickly  across  the  room.  In  doing  so,  he  had  to  clamber  up 
the  immense  heap  of  bricks  and  rubbish  which  now  littered  the  floor, 
amounting  ahnost  to  a  cart-load,  and  reaching  up  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  chimney-piece. 

^  Austin  will  stare,"  thought  Jack,  **  when  he  comes  here  in  the 
morning.  It  will  cost  them  something  to  repair  their  stronghold,  and 
take  them  more  time  to  build  it  up  again  than  I  have  taken  to  pull  it 
down." 

Before  proceeding  with  his  task,  he  considered  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  barricade  the  door ;  but,  reflecting  that  the  bar  would  bean 
indispensable  assistant  in  his  fiirther  efforts,  he  abandoned  the  idea, 
and  determined  to  rely  implicitly  on  that  good  fortune  which  had  hith- 
erto attended  him  on  simikir  occasions. 

Having  once  more  got  into  the  chimney,  he  climbed  to  a  level  with 
the  ward  above,  and  reoonunenced  operations  as  vigorously  as  before. 
He  was  now  aided  with  a  powerful  implement,  with  which  he  soon  con- 
trived to  make  a  hole  in  the  wall. 

<<  Every  brick  I  take  out,"  cried  Jack*  as  fresh  rubbish  clattered 
down  the  chimney,  *<  brings  me  nearer  my  mother." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THK   RED  EOOM. 


The  ward  into  which  Jack  was  endeavouring  to  break  was  called 
the  Red  Rooniy  from  the  circumstance  of  its  walls  having  once  been 
painted  in  that  colour  ;  all  traces  of  which  had,  however,  long  since 
disappeared.  Like  the  Castle,  which  it  resembled  in  all  respects,  ex- 
cept  that  it  was  destitute  even  of  a  barrack-bedstead,  the  Red  Room 
was  reserved  for  state-prisoners,  and  had  not  been  occupied  since  the 
year  1716,  when  the  gaol,  as  has  before  been  mentioned,  was  crowded 
by  the  Preston  rebels.    - 

Having  made  a  hole  in  the  wall  sufficiently  large  to  pass  through, 
Jack  first  tossed  the  bar  into  the  room,  and  then  crept  afler  it.  As 
soon  as  he  had  gained  his  feet,  he  glanced  round  the  bare  blank 
walls  of  the  cell,  and,  oppressed  by  the  musty,  close  atmosphere,  ex- 
claimed, "I'll  let  a  little  fresh  air  into  this  dungeon. .  They  say  it 
hasn't  been  opened  for  eight  years — but  I  won't  be  eight  years  in  get- 
ting out  of  it.'' 

In  stepping  across  the  room,  some  sharp  point  in  the  floor  pierced^ 
his  foot,  and  stooping  to  examine  it,  he  found  that  the  wound  had  been 
inflicted  by  a  long  rusty  nail,  which  projected  from  the  boards.     To- 
tally disregarding  the  pain,  he  picked  up  the  nail,  and  reserved  it  for 
future  use.     Nor  was  he  long  in  making  it  available. 

On  examining  the  door,  he  found  it  secured  by  a  large  rusty  lock, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  pick  ^ith  the  nail  he  had  just  acquired ;  but 
all  his  efibrts  proving  ineflectual,  he  removed  the  plate  that  covered  it 
with  the  bar,  and  with  his  fingers  contrived  to  draw  back  the  bolt. 

Opening  the  door,  he  then  stepped  into  a  dark  narrow  passage, 
leading,  as  he  was  well  aware,  to  the  chapel.  On  the  left  there  were 
doors  communicating  with  the  King's  Bench  Ward  and  the  Stone 
Ward,  two  large  holds  on  the  Master  Debtors'  side.  But  Jack  was 
too  well  versed  in  the  geography  of  the  place  to  attempt  either  of 
them.  Indeed,  if  he  had  been  ignorant  of  it,  the  sound  of  voices, 
which  he  could  faintly  distinguish,  would  have  served  as  a  caution  to 
him. 

Hurrying  on,  his  progress  was  soon  checked  by  a  strong  door, 
several  inches  in  thickness,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  the  passage.  Run- 
ning his  hand  carefully  over  it  in  search  of  the  lock,  he  perceived  to  his 
dismay  that  it  was  fastened  on  the  other  side.  After  several  vain  at- 
tempts to  burst  it  open,  he  resolved,  as  a  last  alternative,  to  break 
through  the  wall  in  the  part  nearest  to  the  lock.  This  was  a  much 
more  serious  task  than  he  anticipated.  The  wall  was  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  built  altogether  of  stone ;  and  the  noise  he  was  compelled 
to  make  in  using  the  heavy  bar,  which  brought  sparks  with  every  splin- 
ter he  struck  o$  was  so  great,  that  he  feared  it  must  be  heard  by  the 
prisoners  on  the  Debtors'  side.  Heedless,  however,  of  the  conse- 
quences,  he  pursued  his  task. 

Half  an  hour's  labour,  during  which  he  was  obliged  more  than  once 
to  pause  to  regain  breath,  sufficed  to  make  a  hole  wide  enough  to  al- 
low a  passage  for  his  arm  up  to  the  elbow.  In  this  way  he  was  able 
to  force  back  a  ponderous  bolt  from  its  socket ;  and,  to  his  unspeaka- 
ble joy,  found  that  the  door  instantly  yielded. 
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Once  more  cheered  by  daylight,  he  hastened  forward,  and  entered 
the  cbapeh 

GHAFTEB  XDC. 
THB  OHATBU 

SiTUATBD  at  the  upper  part  of  the  south-east  angle  of  the  gaol,  the 
chapel  of  Old  Newgate  was  divided  on  the  north  side  into  three  grat- 
ed compartments,  or  pens,  as  they  were  termed,  allotted  to  the  com- 
mon debtors  and  felons.  In  the  north-west  angle  there  was  a  small 
pen  for  female  offenders,  and  on  the  south  a  more  commodious  in- 
closure  appropriated  to  the  master-debtors  and  strangers.  Immedi- 
ately beneath  the  pulpit  stood  a  large  circular  pew,  where  malefactors 
imcbr  sentence  of  death  sat  to  hear  the  condemned  sermon  deliyered 
to  them,  and  where  they  formed  a  public  spectacle  to  the  crowds  which 
curiosity  generally  attracted  on  those  occasions. 

To  return.  Jack  had  got  into  one  of  the  pens  at  the  north  side  of 
the  chapel.  The  inclosure  by  which  it  was  surrounded  was  about 
twelve  feet  high ;  the  under  part  being  composed  of  oaken  planks,  the 
upper  of  a  strong  iron  grating,  surmounted  by  sharp  iron  spikes.  In 
the  middle  there  was  a  gate.  It  was  locked.  But  Jack  speedily  burst 
It  open  with  the  iron  bar. 

Ulearing  the  few  impediments  in  his  way,  he  soon  reached  the  coo- 
demned  pew,  where  it  had  once  been  his  fate  to  sit,  and  extending 
himself  on  the  seat,  endeavoured  to  snatch  a  moment's  repose.  It  was 
denied  him ;  for  as  he  closed  his  eyes — though  but  for  an  instant — 
the  whole  scene  of  his  former  visit  tb  the  place  rose  before  him. 
There  he  sat  as  before,  with  the  heavy  fetters  on  his  limbs,  and  be- 
side him  sat  his  three  companions,  who  had  since  expiated  their  of- 
ibnces  on  the  gibbet.  The  chapel  was  again  crowded  with  visiters, 
and  every  eye— even  that  of  Jonathan  Wild,  who  had  come  hither  to 
deride  him — was  fixed  upon  him.  So  perfect  was  the  illusion,  that 
he  could  almost  fancy  he  neard  the  solemn  voice  of  the  ordinary  warn- 
ing him  that  his  race  was  nearly  run,  and  imploring  him  to  prepare 
for  eternity.  From  this  perturbed  state  he  was  roused  by  thoughts  of 
his  mother,  and  fimcying  he  heard  her  gentle  voice  urging  him  on  to 
fresh  exertion,  he  started  up. 

On  (me  side  of  the  chapel  there  was  a  large  grated  window ;  but,  as 
it  k>oked  upon  the  interior  of  the  gaol.  Jack  preferred  following  the 
course  he  had  originally  decided  upon  to  making  any  attempt  in  this 
quarter. 

Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  a  gate  which  stood  upon  the  south, 
and  guarded  the  passage  communicatinff  with  the  leads.  It  waa 
gitLted  and  crested  with  spikes,  like  that  he  had  just  burst  open,  and 
thinking  it  a  needless  waste  of  time  to  force  it,  he  broke  off  one  of  the 
spikes,  which  he  carried  with  him  for  further  purposes,  and  then  climb- 
ed over  it» 

A  short  flight  of  steps  brought  him  to  a  dark  passage,  into  which 
he  plunged*  Here  he  found  another  strong  door,  making  the  fifth 
he  had  encountered.  Well  aware  that  the  doors  in  this  passage  were 
much  stronger  than  those  in  the  entry  he  had  just  qiutted,  he  wa» 
Beither  surprised  nor  dismayed  to  find  it  &8tened  by  a  lock  of  un. 
usual  size.  After  repeatedly  trying  to  remove  theplate,  which  was 
80  firmly  screwed  down  that  it  resisted  all  his  emytiSf  and  vainly 
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attempting  to  pick  it  with  the  spike  and  nail,  be  at  length,  after  half 
an  hour's  ineffectual  labour,  wrenched  off  the  box  by  means  of  the 
iron  bar,  and  the  door,  as  he  laughingly  expressed  it,  ^  became  his 
humble  servant." 

But  this  difficulty  was  only  overcome  to  be  succeeded  by  one  still 
greater.  Hastening  along  the  passage,  he  came  to  the  sixth  door. 
For  this  he  was  prepared ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  which  it  presented.  Running  his  hand 
hastily  over  it,  he  was  starded  to  find  it  one  complicated  mass  of 
bolts  and  bars.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  precautions  previously  taken 
were  here  accumulated.  Any  one  less  courageous  than  himself 
would  have  abandoned  the  attempt  from  a  conviction'  of  its  utter 
hopelessness  ;  but,  though  it  might  for  a  moment  damp  his  ardour, 
it  could  not  deter  him. 

Once  again  he  passed  his  hand  over  the  surface,  and  carefully 
noted  all  the  obstacles.  There  was  a  lock,  apparently  more  than  a 
foot  wide,  strongly  plated,  and  girded  to  the  door  with  thick  iron 
hoops.  Below  it  a  prodigiously  Targe  bolt  was  shot  into  the  socket, 
and,  in  order  to  keep  it  there,  was  fastened  by  a  hasp,  and  further 
protected  by  an  immense  padlock.  Besides  this,  the  door  was  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  iron  bars,  clenched  by  broad-headed  nails.  An  iron 
fillet  secured  the  socket  of  the  boh  and  the  box  of  the  lock  to  the  main, 
post  of  the  doorway. 

Nothing  disheartened  by  this  survey,  Jack  set  to  work  upon  the 
lock,  which  he  attacked  with  all  his  implements, — ^now  attempting  to 
pick  it  with  the  nail, — ^now  to  wrench  it  off  with  the  bar :  but  all  with- 
out effect  He  not  only  failed  in  making  any  impression,  but  seemed 
to  increase  the  difficulties ;  for,  after  an  hour>  toil,  he  had  broken  the 
nail  and  slightly  bent  the  iron  bar. 

Completely  overcome  by  fatigue,  with  strained  muscles,  and 
bruised  hands,  streaming  with  perspiration,  and  with  ^lips  so  parched 
that  he  would  gladly  have  parted  with  a  treasure,  if  he  had  pos. 
sessed  it,  for  a  draught  of  water;  he  sank  against  the  wall,  and 
while  in  this  state  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  strange  alarm.  He 
fancied  that  the  turnkeys  had  discovered  his  flight,  and  were  in  pur- 
suit of  him, — that  they  had  climbed  up  the  chimney— entered  the 
Red  Room, — tracked  him  from  door  to  door,  and  were  now  only 
detained  by  the  gate  which  he  had  leA  unbroken  in  the  chapel.  He 
even  thought  he  could  detect  the  voice  of  Jonathan,  urging  and  di* 
recting  them. 

So  strongly  was  he  impressed  with  this  idea,  that,  grasning  the  uroa 
bar  with  Mith  hands,  he  dashed  it  furiously  against  the  aoor,  making 
the  passage  echo  with  the  blows. 

By  degrees  his  fears  vanished,  and  hearing  nothing,  he  grew  calmer. 
His  spirits  revived ;  and  encouraging  himself  with  the  idea  that  the 
present  impediment,  though  the  greatest,  was  the  last,  he  set  himself 
seriously  to  consider  how  it  might  best  be  overcome. 

On  reflection  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might,  perhaps,  be  able  1o 
loosen  the  iron  fillet, — a  notion  no  sooner  conceived  than  executed. 
With  incredible  labour,  and  by  the  aid  of  both  spike  and  nail,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  the  point  of  the  bar  beneath  the  fillet.  Exertmg 
all  his  energies,  and  using  the  bar  as  a  lever,  he  forced  off  the  iroa 
band,  whidi  was  full  sevcw  feet  high,  seven  inches  wide,  and  two 
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thick,  and  which  brought  with  it  io  its  (all  the  box  of  the  lock  and  the 
socket  of  the  bolt,  leaving  no  further  hinderance* 

Overjoyed  beyond  measure  at  having  vanquished  this  apparently 
insurmountable  obstacle,  Jack  darted  through  the  door. 

CHAPTfiE   XX. 
THB    LEADS. 

Ascending  a  short  flight  of  steps,  Jack  found  at  the  summit  a  door, 
which,  being  bolted  in  the  inside,  he  speedily  opened. 

The  fresh  air,  which  blew  in  his  face,  greatly  revived  him.  He 
had  now  reached  what  was  called  the  Lower  Leads, — a  flat,  covering 
a  part  of  the  prison  contiguous  to  'the  gateway,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  walls  about  fourteen  feet  high.  On  the  north  stood  the 
battlements  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  gate.  On  this  side  a  flight 
of  wooden  steps,  protected  by  a  hand-rail,  led  to  a  door  opening 
upon  the  summit  of  the  prison.  This  door  was  crested  with  spikes, 
and  guarded  on  the  right  by  a  bristling  semicircle  of  spikes.  Hastily 
ascending  these  steps,  Jack  found  the  door,  as  he  anticipated,  locked. 
He  could  have  easily  forced  it,  but  preferred  a  more  expeditious  mode 
of  reaching  the  roof  which  suggested  itself  to  him.  Mounting  the 
door  he  had  last  opened,  he  placed  his  hands  on  the  wall  above,  and 
quickly  drew  himself  up. 

Just  as  he  got  on  the  roof  of  the  prison,  St.  Sepulchre's  clock 
struck  eight.  It  ^as  instantly  answered  by  the  deep  note  of  St. 
Paul's  ;  and  the  concert  was  prolonged  by  other  neighbouring 
churches.  Jack  had  thus  been  six  hours  in  accomplishing  his  ardu- 
ous task. 

Though  nearly  dark,  there  was  still  light  enough  left  to  enable 
him  to  discern  surrounding  objects.  Through  the  gloom  he  dis- 
tinctly perceived  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  hanging  like  a  black  cloud 
in  the  air ;  and  nearer  to  him  he  remarked  the  golden  ball  on  the 
summit  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  compared  by  GeLtih  to  a  '^  ffilded 
pill."  Other  towers  and  spires — St  Martin's,  on  Ludgate-hilT,  and 
Chrbtchurch,  in  Newgate-street,  were  also  distinguishable.  As  he 
gazed  down  into  the  courts  of  the  prison,  he  could  not  help  shudderiDg, 
lest  a  false  step  might  precipitate  him  below. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  such  escape  as  that  just  de. 
scribed,  it  was  deemed  expedient  in  more  recent  times  to  keep  a 
watchman  at  the  top  of  Newgate.  Not  many  years  ago  two  men 
employed  on  this  duty  quarrelled  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing their  bodies  were  found  stretched  upon  the  pavement  of  the  yard 
beneath. 

Proceeding  along  the  wall,  Jack  reached  the  southern  tower,  over 
the  battlements  of  which  he  clambered,  and,  crossing  it,  dropped 
upon  the  roof  of  the  gate.  He  then  scaled  the  northern  tower,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  summit  of  that  part  of  the  prison  which  fronted 
Giltspur-street.  Arrived  at  ?he  extremity  of  the  building,  he  found 
that  it  overlooked  the  flat  roof  of  a  house,  which,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge  in  the  darkness,  lay  at  a  depth  of  about  twenty  feet  below. 

Not  choosing  to  hazard  so  great  a  fall.  Jack  turned  to  examine  the 
building,  to  see  whether  any  more  favourable  point  of  descent  pre- 
sented  itself,  but  could  discover  nothing  but  steep  walls,  without  a 
single  available  projection.     As  he  lookei  ^around,  he  beheld  an  in- 
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eessant  stream  of  paisengers  hurrying  on  below.  Lights  glimmered 
in  the  windows  of  the  different  houses ;  and  a  lamplighter  was  run* 
ning  from  post  to  post  on  his  way  to  Snow-hill. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  descend  on  any  side  without  incurring  seri- 
ous risk.  Jack  resolved  to  return  for  his  blanket,  by  the  help  of  which 
he  felt  certain  of  accomplishing  a  safe  landing  on  the  roof  of  the 
house  in  Giltspur-street. 

Accordingly  he  began  to  retrace  his  steps,  and,  pursuing  the  course 
he  had  recently  taken,  scaling  the  two  towers,  and  passing  along  the 
wall  of  the  prison,  he  descended  by  means  of  t^e  door  upon  the 
Lower  Leads.  Before  he  re-entered  the  prison  he  hesitated,  from  a 
doubt  whether  he  was  not  fearfully  increasing  his  risk  of  capture ;  but, 
convinced  that  he  had  no  other  alternative,  he  went  on. 

During  all  thb  time,  he  had  never  quitted  the  iron  bar,  and  he  now 
grasped  it  with  the  firm  determination  of  selling  his  life  dearly  if  he 
met  with  any  opposition.  A  few  seconds  sufficed  to  clear  the  pas- 
sage, through  which  it  had  previously  cost  him  more  than  two 
hours  to  force  his  way.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  screws,  nails, 
fragments  of  wood  and  stone,  and  across  the  passage  lay  the  heavy 
iron  ^llet  He  did  not  disturb  any  of  this  litter,  but  left  it  as  a  mark 
of  his  prowess. 

He  was  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  chapel,  and  striking  the  door 
over  which  he  had  previously  climbed  a  violent  blow  with  the  bar, 
it  flew  open.  To  vault  over  the  pews  was  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
and,  having  gained  the  entry  leading  to  the  Red  Room,  he  passed 
through  the  first  door ;  his  progress  being  only  impeded  by  the  pile 
of  broken  stones  which  he  himself  had  raised. 

Listening  at  one  of  the  doors  leading  to  the  Master  Debtors'  side, 
he  heard  a  loud  voice  chanting  a  Bacchanalian  melody,  and  the  bois- 
terous laughter  that  accompanied  the  song  convinced  him  that  no  sus- 
picion was  entertained  in  this  quarter.  Entering  the  Red  Room,  he 
crept  through  the  hole  in  the  wall,  descended  the  chimney,  and  arriv- 
ed once  more  in  his  old  place  of  captivity. 

How  diflerent  were  his  present  feelings  compared  with  those  be  had 
experienced  on  quitting  iu  Then,  though  full  of  confidence,  he  half 
doubted  his  power  of  accomplishing  his  designs.  Noto  he  had  achiev. 
ed  them,  ana  felt  assured  of  success.  The  vast  heap  of  rubbish  on 
the  floor  had  been  so  materially  increased  by  the  bricks  and  plaster 
thrown  down  in  his  attack  upon  the  wall  of  the  Red  Room,  that  it 
was  with  some  diflliculty  he  could  find  the  blanket,  which  was  almost 
buried  beneath  the  pile.  He  next  searched  for  his  stockings  and 
shoes,  and  when  found,  put  them  on. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  his  nerves  underwent  a  severe 
shock.  A  few  bricks,  dislodged  probably  by  his  last  descent,  came 
clattering  down  the  chimney,  and,  as  it  was  perfectly  dark,  gave  him 
the  notion  that  some  one  was  endeavouring  to  lorce  an  entrance  into 
the  room. 

But  these  fears,  like  those  he  had  recently  experienced,  speedily 
vanished,  and  he  prepared  to  return  to  the  roof,  congratulating  him- 
self that,  owing  to  the  opportune  falling  of  the  bricks,  he  had  in  all 
probability  escaped  serious  injury. 

Throwing  the  blanket  over  his  left  arm,  and  shouldering  the  iron 
bar,  he  again  clambered  up  the  chimaey, — regained  the  Red  Room. 
— hurried  along  the  first  passage,— H:rossed   the  chapeV^-^hreadecl 
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the  entry  to  the  Lower  Leads, — and,  in  less  than  ten  ininates  after 
quitting  the  Castle,  had  reached  the  northern  extremity  of  the  prison. 

Previously  to  his  descent  he  had  left  the  nail  and  spike  on  the 
wall,  and  with  these  he  fastened  the  blanket  to  the  atone  coping.  This 
done,  he  let  hfinself  carefully  down  by  it,  and  having  only  a  few  feet 
to  drop,  alighted  in  safety. 

Having  now  fairly  got  out  of  Newgate  for  the  second  time,  with  a 
heart  throbbing  with  exultation,  he  hastened  to  make  good  his  escape. 
To  his  great  joy  he  found  a  small  garret-door  in  the  roof  of  the  oppo- 
site house  open.  « He  entered  it ;  crossed  the  room,  in  which  there 
was  only  a  small  truckle-bed,  over  which  he  stumbled;  opened 
another  door,  and  gained  the  atair.head.  As  he  was  about  to  descend, 
his  chains  slightly  rattled.  ^Oh,  lud !  what's  that?"  exclaimed  a 
female  voice,  from  an  adjoining  room.  **  Only  the  dog,''  replied  the 
rough  tones  of  a  man. 

Securing  the  chain  in  the  best  way  he  could.  Jack  then  hurried 
down  two  pair  of  stairs,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  lobby,  when  a 
door  suddenly  opened,  and  two  persons  appeared,  one  of  whom  held 
a  ligljl.  Retreating  as  quickly  as  he  could,  Jack  opened  the  first 
door  ne  came  to,  entered  a  room,  and  searching  in  the  dark  for  some 
place  of  concealment,  fortunately  discovered  a  skreen,  behind  which 
he  crept. 

CHAPTBE  XXI. 
WHAT  BSFBI.  SHEPPARD  «  THB   TDKNBK'B  H0U8B. 

Jack  was  scarcely  concealed  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  two 
persons  of  whom  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  below,  entered  the  room. 
What  was  his  astonbhment  to  recognise  in  the  few  words  they  ottered, 
the  voices  of  Kneebone  and  Winifred  I  The  latter  was  apparently  in 
great  distress,  and  the  former  seemed  to  be  using  his  b^  eflK)rt8  to 
relieve  her  anxiety. 

"  How  very  fortunate  it  is,"  he  observed,  **  that  I  happened  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Bird,  the  turner,  to  give  him  an  order  this  evening.  It  was 
quite  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  meet  you  and  your  worthy  father." 

**  Pray  cease  these  compliments,"  returned  Winifred,  "  and  if  you 
have  any  communication  to  make,  do  not  delay  it !  You  told  me  jast 
now  that  you  wished  to  speak  a  few  words  to  me  in  private  con- 
cerning Thames  Darrell,  and  for  that  purpose  I  have  left  my  fit- 
ther  below  with  Mr.  Bird,  and  have  come  nither.  What  have  you 
got  to  say  f 

*'  Too  much,"  replied  Kneebone,  shaking  his  head  sadly ;  *^  too 
much." 

**  Do  not  needlessly  alarm  me,  I  beseech  you,"  repKed  Winifred. 
<<  Whatever  your  intelligence  may  be  I  will  strive  to  bear  it.  But  do 
not  awaken  my  apprehensions,  unless  you  have  good  cause  for  so  do- 
ing I — What  do  you  know  of  Thames? — Where  is  he  ?" 

*'  Don't  agitate  yourself,  dearest  girl,"  rejoined  the  woollen-draper  ; 
•«  or  I  shall  never  be  able  to  commence  my  relation." 

''  I  am  calm — perfectly  calm,"  replied  Winifred.  **  Pray,  make 
no  further  mystery ;  but  tell  me  all,  without  reserve." 

'*  Sinoe  you  requiie  it,  I  must  obey,"  replied  Kneebone;  ^  but  pre- 
pare yourself  for  a  terrible  shock." 

••  For  mercy's  sake,  go  on !"  cried  Winifred. 
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**  At  all  hazard«t  then,  you  shall  know  the  truths"  replied  the  wool, 
len-draper,  in  a  tone  of  anected  solicitude, — "  but,  are  you  really  pre- 
pared r 

"  Gluite — quite  I"  replied  Winifred.  "  This  suspense  is  worse  than 
torture.** 

'<I  am  almost  afraid  to  utter  it,"  said  Kneebone;  «< but. Thames 
Darrell  is  murdered." 

"  Murdered !"  ejaculated  Winifred. 

<<  Basely  and  inhumanly  murdered  by  Jack  Sheppard  and  Blueskin," 
continued  Kneebone. 

"Oh!  no— no — no,"  cried  Winifred,  "leannot  believe  it.  You 
must  be  misinformed,  Mr.  Kneebone.  Jack  may  be  capable  of  much 
that  is  wicked,  but  he  would  never  lift  his  hand  against  his  friend,— of 
'that  I  am  assured/' 

"  Grenerous  girl !"  cried  Jack  from  behind  the  skreen. 

'*  I  have  proofs  to  the  contrary,"  replied  Kneebone.  **  The  murder 
was  committed  after  the  robbery  of  my  house  by  Sheppard  and  his 
accomplices.  I  did  not  choose  to  mention  my  knowledge  of  this  fact 
to  your  worthy  ftither,  but  you  may  rely  on  its  correctness." 

•*  You  were  right  not  to  mention  it  to  him,"  rejoined  Wmifred, 
^  for  he  is  in  such  a  state  of  distress  at  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  Mrs.  Sheppard,  that  I  fear  any  further  anxiety  might  prove  fiital  to 
him.  And  yet  I  know  not — for  the  object  of  his  visit  here  to. 
night  was  to  serve  Jack,  who,  if  youn  statement  is  correct, — ^which  I 
cannot,  however,  for  a  moment  believe,*--does  not  deserve  his  assist, 
ance." 

"  You  may  rest  assured  he  does  not,"  rejoined  Kneebone,  emphati- 
cally ;  ^  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what  way  your  father 
proposes  to  assist  him." 

'*  Mr.  Bird,  the  turner,  who  is  an  old  friend  of  ours,  has  some  ac. 
quaintanoe  with  the  turnkeys  of  Newgate,"  replied  Winifred,  **  and  by 
his  means  my  father  hoped  to  convey  some  implements  to  Jack,  by 
which  he  might  effect  another  escape." 

'<I  see,"  remarked  Kneebone.  ^'This  must  be  prevented,"  he 
added  to  himself. 

^  Heaven  grant  you  may  have  been  wrongly  informed  with  respect 
to  Thames !"  exclaimed  WinifVed ;  ^*  but  I  beseech  you  on  no  account 
to  mention  what  you  have  told  me  to  my  poor  &ther.  He  is  not  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  bear  it."  ' 

"  Rely  on  me,"  rejoined  Kneebone.  **  One  word  before  we  part, 
adorable  girl — only  one,"  he  continued,  detaming  her.  "  I  woula  not 
venture  to  renew  my  suit  while  Thames  lived,  because  I  well  knew 
your  a£^tions  were  fixed  upon  him.  But  now  that  this  bar  is  removed, 
I  trust  I  may,  without  impropriety,  urge  it." 

«<<No  more  of  this,"  said  Winifred,  angrily.  ^Is  this  a  season  to 
speak  on  such  a  subject  t" 

*< Perhaps  not,"  rejoined  the  woollen-draper;  **but  the  uncon- 
trollable violence  of  my  passion  must  plead  my  excuse.  My  whole  life 
shall  be  devoted  to  you,  beloved  girl.  And  when  you  reflect  how 
much  at  heart  your  poor  mother, — whose  loaa  we  must  ever  deplore, 
— had  our  union,  you  will,  I  am  persuaded,  no  bnger  refuse 
me." 

^^Sir!"  exclaimed  Winifred. 

**  YoQ  will  make  me  the  hap(Hest  of  mankind,"  cried  the  wooHen- 
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draper,  fiilliog  on  his  knees,  and  seizing  her  hand,  which  he  devoured 
with  kisses. 

•*  Let  me  go,"  cried  Winifred.  '•  I  disbelieve  the  whole  story  you 
have  told  me." 

*'  By  heaven  !"  cried  Kneebone,  with  increasing  fervour,  '^it  is  true 
— as  true  as  my  afiection  for  you." 

'♦  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  retorted  Winifred,  scornfully";  "  because  I  au 
tach  credit  neither  to  one  nor  the  other.  If  Thames  is  murdered,  you 
are  his  assassin.     Let  me  go,  sir." 

The  woollen-draper  made  no  answer,  but  hastily  starting  up,  bolted 
the  door. 

"  What  do  you  mean  t"  cried  Winifred,  in  alarm. 

*'  Nothing  more  than  to  obtain  a  favourable  answer  to  my  suit,"  re^ 
plied  Kneebone. 

**  This  is  not  the  way  to  obtain  it,"  said  Winifred,  endeavouring  to 
reach  the  door. 

*<  You  shfill  not  go,  adorable  girl !"  cried  Kneebone,  catching  her 
in  his  arms,  '*  till  you  have  answered  me.  You  must — ^you  shall  be 
mine !" 

*♦  Never !"  replied  Winifred.  *'  Release  me  instantly,  or  I  will  call 
my  father." 

^<  Do  so,"  replied  Kneebone;  "  but  remember  the  door  is  locked." 

**  Monster !"  cried  Winifred.     **  Help !  help !" 

*'  You  call  in  vain,"  returned  Kneebone. 

^  Not  so,"  replied  Jack,  throwing  down  the  skreen.  *^  Release  her 
instantly,  villain !" 

Both  Winifred  and  her  suitor  started  at  this  sudden  apparitioQ. 
Jack,  whose  clothes  were  covered  with  dust,  and  whose  face  vms  deathly 
pale  from  his  recent  exertion,  looked  more  like  a  phantom  than  a  living 
person. 

^'  In  the  devil's  name,  is  that  you.  Jack  ?"  ejaculated  Kneebone. 

**  It  is,"  replied  Sheppard.  "  You  have  uttered  a  wilful  and  delibe- 
rate falsehood  in  asserting  that  I  have  murdered  Thames,  for  whom 
you  well  know  I  would  lay  down  my  life.  Retract  your  words  instantly, 
or  take  the  consequences." 

''What  should  I  retract,  villain?"  cried  the  woollen-draper,  who, 
at  the  sound  of  Jack's  voice,  had  regained  his  confidence.  **  To  the 
best  of  my  belief,  Thames  Darrell  has  been  murdered  by  you." 

*'  A  lie !"  exclaimed  Jack,  in  a  terrible  tone.  And  before  Kneebone 
could  draw  his  sword  he  felled  him  to  the  ground  with  the  iron  bar. 

"  You  have  killed  him  !"  cried  Winifreid  in  alarm. 

"  No,"  answered  Jack,  approaching  her,  •*  though,  if  I  had  done 
so,  he  would  have  merited  his  fate.  You  do  not  believe  his  state- 
ment  ?" 

**  I  do  not,"  replied  Winifred.  "  I  could  not  believe  you  capable  of 
so  foul  a  deed.  But  oh !  by  what  wonderful  chance  have  you  come 
hither  so  seasonably  ?" 

*<  I  have  just  escaped  from  Newgate,"  replied  Jack  ;  *'  and  am  more 
than  repaid  for  the  severe  toil  I  have  undergone,  in  being  able  to  save 
you.  But  tell  me,"  he  added  with  much  anxiety,  *^  has  nothing  been 
heard  of  Thames  since  the  night  of  my  former  escape  ?" 

•*  Nothing  whatever,"  answered  Winifred.  **  He  left  DoUis  Hill 
at  ten  o'clock  on  that  night,  and  has  not  since  returned.  My  father 
has  made  every  possible  inquiry,  and  offered  large  rewanb,  but  has 
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not  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  him.  His  suspicions 
at  first  fell  upon  you.  But  he  has  since  acquitted  you  of  any  share 
in  it." 

"  Oh,  heaven  !'*  exclaimed  Jack. 

"  He  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  search,"  continued  Winifred, 
*'  and  has  even  journeyed  to  Manchester.  But,  though  he  visited  Sir 
Rowland  Trenchard's  seat,  Asheton  Hall,  he  could  gain  no  tidings  of 
him,  or  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Rowland,  who,  it  seems,  has  left  the 
country." 

*•  Never  to  return,"  remarked  Jack,  gloomily.  **  Before  to-morrow 
morning  I  will  ascertain  what  has  become  of  Thames,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  And  now  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  my  poor 
mother !" 

"Ever  since  your  last  capture,  and  Thames'  mysterious  disappear- 
ance, she  has  been  dreadfully  ill,"  replied  Winifred  ;  **  so  ill,  that  each 
day  was  expected  to  be  her  last  She  has  also  been  afflicted  with  occa. 
sional  returns  of  her  terrible  malady.  On  Tuesday  night  she  was 
rather  better,  and  I  had  left  her  for  a  short  time,  as  I  thought,  asleep 
on  the  sofa  in  the  little  parlour  of  which  she  is  so  fond " 

**  Well !"  exclaimed  Jack. 

**  On  my  return  I  found  the  window  open,  and  the  room  vacant.  She 
was  gone." 

"Did  you  discover  any  trace  of  footsteps?"  inquired  Jack  ea- 
gerly. 

•*  There  were  some  marks  near  the  window ;  but  whether  recently 
made  or  not  could  not  be  ascertained,"  replied  Winifred. 

"  Oh  God  I"  exclaimed  Jack,  in  a  tone  of  the  bitterest  anguish. 
**  My  worst  fears  are  realized.     She  is  in  Wild's  power." 

^^  I  ought  to  add,"  continued  Winifred,  *'  that  one  of  her  shoes  was 
picked  up  in  the  garden,  and  that  prints  of  her  feet  were  discovered 
along  the  soft  mould ;  whether  made  in  flying  from  any  one  or  from 
rushing  forth  in  distracted  terror,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  My  father 
thought  the  latter.  He  has  had  the  whole  country  searched ;  but  hith- 
erto without  success." 

•*  I  know  where  she  will  be  found,  and  how,**  rejoined  Jack,  with  a 
shudder. 

**  I  have  something  further  to  tell  you,"  pursued  Winifred.  **  Shortly 
after  your  last  visit  to  Doliis  Hill,  my  father  was  one  evening  waylaid 
by  a  man,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  something  to  communicate 
respecting  Thames,  and  had  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  some  important 
documents  to  deliver  to  him,  which  would  be  given  up,  provided  he 
would  undertake  to  procure  your  liberation." 

"  It  was  Blueskin,"  observed  Jack. 

"  So  my  father  thought,"  replied  Winifred  ;  "  and  he  therefore  in- 
stantly fired  upon  him.  But  though  the  shot  took  effect,  as  was  evident 
from  the  stains  on  the  ground,  the  villain  escaped." 

"  Your  fether  did  right,"  replied  Jack,  with  some  bitterness.  "  But 
if  he  had  not  fired  that  shot,  he  might  have  saved  Thames,  and  pos- 
sessed  himself  of  papers  which  would  have  established  his  birth,  and 
his  right  to  the  estates  of  the  Trenchard  family." 

"Would  you  have  had  him  spare  my  mother's  murderer?"  cried 
Winifred. 

**  No,  no,'*  replied  Jack.  •*  And  yet — but  it  is  only  part  of  the 
chain  of  ill-luck  that  seems  wound  around  me.  Listen  to  me,  Wini- 
fred." 
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And  he  hastily  related  the  occurrences  in  Jonathan  Wild's  houae. 

The  account  of  the  discovery  of  Sir  Rowland's  murder  filled  Winifred 
with  alarm;  but  when  she  learnt  what  had  befallen  Thames — how  he 
had  been  stricken  down  by  the  thieftaker's  bludgeon,  and  left  for  dead, 
she  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  fainted,  and  w^uld  have  fallen,^  if  Jack 
had  not  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

Jack  had  welUnigh  fallen  too.  The  idea  that  he  heki  in  bis  arais 
the  girl  whom  he  had  once  so  passionately  loved,  and  for  whom  he 
still  retained  an  ardent  but  hopeless  attachment,  almost  overcame  hioo. 
Grazing  at  her  with  eyes  blinded  with  tears,  he  imprinted  one  brotherly 
kiss  upon  her  lips.     It  was  the  first — and  the  last ! 

At  this  juncture  the  handle  of  the  door  was  tried,  and  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Wood  was  heard  without,  angrily  demanding  admittance. 

'^  What's  the  matter  7"  he  cried.  *<  I  thought  I  beard  a  scream. 
Why  is  the  door  fastened  1    Open  it  direcdy !" 

'*  Are  you  alone  ?"  asked  Jack,  mimickkig  the  voice  of  Kneebooe. 

«<  What  for  f '  demanded  Wood.  ^  Open  the  door,  I  say,  or  I  '11  burst 
it  open." 

Carefully  depositing  Winifred  on  a  so£su  Jack  then  extinguished  the 
light,  and,  as  he  unfiaistened  the  door,  crept  behind  it.  In  rushed  Mr. 
Wood,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  which  Jack  instantly  blew  out,  and 
darted  down  stairs.  He  upset  some  one— probably  Mr.  Bird^ — ^who 
was  rushing  up-stairs,  alarmed  by  Mr.  Wood  s  cries  :  but  regardless  of 
this,  he  darted  along  a  passage,  gained  the  shop,  and  passed  through  an 
open  door  into  the  streeL 

And  thus  he  was  once  more  free,  having  effected  one  of  the  most  wod* 
derful  escapes  ever  planned  or  accomplished. 


CHAPTER  XZII. 
FAST  AND  LOOBi; 

About  seven  o'clock  on  the  same  night,  Jonathan  Wild's  two 
janizaries,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  attendance  in  the  hall  of 
his  dwelling  in  the  Old  Bailey,  were  summoned  to  the  audience- 
chamber.  A  long  and  secret  conference  then  took  place  between 
the  thieflaker  and  his  myrmidons,  afler  which  they  were  severally 
dismissed. 

Left  alone,  Jonathan  lighted  a  lamp,  and  opening  the  trap-door,  de- 
scended the  secret  stairs.  Taking  the  opposite  course  from  that  which 
he  had  hitherto  pursued  when  it  had  been  necessary  to  attend  him  in 
his  vbits  to  the  lower  part  of  his  premises,  he  struck  into  a  narrow 
passage  on  the  right,  which  he  tracked  till  he  came  to  a  small  door, 
like  the  approach  to  a  vault.  Unlocking  it,  he  entered  the  chamber, 
which  by  no  means  belied  its  external  appearance. 

On  a  pallet  in  one  comer  lav  a  pale  emaciated  female.  Holding 
the  lamp  over  her  rigid  but  beautiful  features,  Jonathan,  with  some 
anxiety,  placed  his  hand  upon  her  breast  to  ascertain  whether  the 
heart  still  beat.  Satisfied  with  his  scrutiny,  he  produced  a  pocket- 
fiask,  and,  taking  ofi*the  silver  cup  with  which  it  was  mounted,  filled  it 
with  the  contents  of  the  fiask,  and  then  seizing  the  thin  arm  of  the  sleep- 
er, rudely  shook  it  Opening  her  large  black  eyes,  she  fixed  them 
upon  him  for  a  moment  with  a  mixture  of  terror  and  loathing,  and  then 
averted  her  gaze. 
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^  Drink  this."  cried  JonathaD,  handing  her  the  cup.      <* You'll  fbel 
better  after  it/' 

Mechanically  raising  the  potion  to  her  lips,  the  poor  creature  swal. 

lowed  it  without  hesitation. 

**  Is  it  poison  t"  she  asked.  ' 

'"No,"  replied  Jonathan,  with  a  brutal  laughs     ^*  Fm  not  going  to 

get  rid  of  you  just  yet.     It's  gin — a  liquor  you  used  to  like.    You'll 

-find  the  benefit  of  it  by  and  by.     You've  a  good  deal  to  go  through 

to-night." 

**  Ah!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sheppard,  "are  you  come  to  renew  your 
terrible  proposals  t" 

**  I'm  come  to  execute  my  threats,"  replied  Wild.  *•  To-night  you 
diall  be  my  wedded  wife." 

*«1  will  die  first,"  replied  Mrs.  Sheppard. 

*•  You  may  die  (dterwards  as  soon  as  you  please,"  retorted  Jona- 
than ;  ••  but  live  till  then  you  ahcdl.     I've  sent  for  the  priest" 

"  Mercy  I"  cried  Mrs.  Sheppard,  vainly  trying  to  discover  a  gleam 
of  compassion  in  the  thief-taker's  inexorable  countenance, — ^'  Mercy ! 
mercy !" 

^  Pshaw !"  rejomed  Jonathan.  "  You  should  be  glad  to  be  made  an 
honest  woman." 

*'  Oh !  let  me  die,"  groaned  the  widow.  ^  I  have  not  many  days — 
perhaps  not  many  hours  to  live.  But  kill  me  rather  than  commit  this 
outrage." 

••  Tlmt  wouldn't  answer  my  purpose,"  replied  Jonatiian,  savagely* 
**I  didn't  carry  you  ofi'fh>m  old  Wood  to  kill  you,  but  to  wed  jrou." 

^  What  motive  can  you  have  for  so  vile  a  deed  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Shep- 
pard. 

"  You  know  my  motive  weU  enough,"  answered  Jonathan.  **  How- 
ever, I'll  refresh  your  memory*  I  once  might  have  married  you  for 
your  beauty, — now  I  marry  you  for  your  wealth." 

**  My  wealth,"  replied  Mrs.  Sheppard.    **  I  have  nothing." 

*•  You  are  heiress  to  the  Trenchard  property,"  rejoin^  Jonathan, 
**  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  Lancashire." 

«  Not  while  Thames  Darrell  and  Sir  Rowland  live." 

'^  Sir  Bowland  is  dead,"  replied  Jonathan,  gloomily.  <*  Thames 
Darrell  only  waits  my  mandate  to  follow  him.  Before  our  marriage 
there  will  be  no  life  between  you  and.the  estates." 

'^Ah!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sheppard. 

'*  Look  here,"  cried  Jonathan,  stooping  down,  and  taking  hold  of  a 
ring  in  the  floor,  with  which  by  a  great  effort  he  raised  up  a  flag.  «*In 
this  pit,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  chasm  below,  "yonr  brother  is 
buried.     Here  your  nephew  will  speedily  be  thrown.** 

*<  Horrible !"  cried  Mrs.  Sheppard,  shuddering  violently.  •*  But 
your  dreadful  projects  will  recoil  on  your  own  head.  Heaven  will  not 
permit  the  continuance  of  such  wickedness  as  you  practise." 

"I'll  take  my  chance,"  replied  Jonathan,  with  a  sinister  smile. 
"My  schemes  have  succeeded  tolerably  well  hitherto." 

**  A  day  of  retribution  will  assuredly  arrive,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Shep- 
pard. 

^  Till  then*  1  shall  remain  content,"  returned  Wild.  ^  And  now, 
Mri.  Sheppard,  attend  to  what  I'm  about  to  say  to  yon.  Years  ago, 
when  you  were  a  girl,  and  in  the  bloom  of  your  beauty,  I  loved  you." 

•'Loved  me!     Yiw/" 
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^  I  loved  you,"  continued  Jonathan,  **  and,  struck  bj  your  appear^ 
ance,  which  seemed  above  your  station,  inquired  your  history,  and 
found  you  had  been  stolen  by  a  gipsy  in  Lancashire.  I  proceeded  to 
Manchester  to  investigate  the  matter  further,  and  when  there,  ascer- 
tained, beyond  a  doubt,  that  you  were  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Mon- 
tacute  Trenchard.  This  discovery  made,  I  hastened  back  to  London 
to  ofSei  you  my  hand,  but  found  you  had  married  in  the  mean 
time  u  smock-faced,  smooth-tongued  carpenter,  named  Sheppard. 
The  important  secret  remained  locked  in  my  breast,  but  I  resolved 
to  be  avenged.  I  swore  I  would  bring  your  husband  to  the  gallows, 
— would  plunge  you  in  such  want,  such  distress,  that  you  should 
have  no  alternative  but  the  last  frightful  resource  of  misery,  and  I 
also  swore  that  if  you  had  a  son  he  should  share  the  same  fate  as  his 
father." 

**  And  terribly  you  have  kept  your  vow,"  replied  Mrs.  Sheppard. 

^'  I  have,''  replied  Jonathan.  '*  But  I  am  now  coming  to  the  point 
which  most  concerns  you.  Consent  to  become  my  wife,  and  do  not 
compel  me  to  have  recourse  to  violence  to  effect  my  purpose,  and  I  will 
spare  your  son." 

Mrs.  Sheppard  looked  fixedly  at  him,  as  if  she  would  penetrate  the 
gloomy  depths  of  his  soul. 

"  Swear  that  you  will  do  this/'  she  cried. 

"  I  swear  it,"  rejoined  Jonathan^  readily. 

"  But  what  is  an  oath  to  you !"  cried  the  widow  distrustfully.  «*  You 
will  not  hesitate  to  break  it,  if  it  suits  your  purpose.  1  have  suffered 
too  much  from  your  treachery.     I  will  not  trust  you." 

*'  As  you  please,"  replied  Jonathan,  sternly.  '<  RedoUect  you  are  in 
my  power.     Jack's  life  hangs  on  your  determination." 

•*  What  shall  1  do?"  cried  Mrs.  Sheppard  in  a  voice  of  agony. 

"  Save  him,"  replied  Jonathan.     **  You  can  do  so." 

'*  Bring  him  here — let  me  see  him — let  me  embrace  him — ^let  me  be 
assured  that  be  is  safe,  and  I  am  yours.     I  swear  it." 

**  Hum  !"  exclaimed  Jonathan. 

**  You  hesitate — ^you  are  deceiving  me." 

"  By  my  soul,  no,"  replied  Jonathan,  with  affected  sincerity.  **  You 
shall  see  him  to* morrow.'* 

'*  Delay  the  marriage  till  then.     I  will  never  consent  till  I  see  him." 

^  You  ask  impossibilities,"  replied  Jonathan,  sullenly.  <*  All  is  pre- 
pared. Tlie  marriage  cannot — shall  not  be  delayed.  You  must  be 
mine  to-night." 

'*  Force  shall  not  make  me  yours  till  Jack  is  free,"  replied  the 
widow,  resolutely. 

I     <<  An  hour  hence,  I  shall  return  with  the  priest,"  replied  Jonathani 
striding  towards  the  door. 

And,  with  a  glance  of  malignant  exultation,  he  quitted  the  vault,  and 
locked  the  door. 

**  An  hour  hence,  I  shall  be  beyond  your  malice,"  said  Mrs.  Shep- 
pard, sinking  backwards  upon  the  pallet. 

CHAPTER  xxin. 

THE  LAST  MBETma  BETWEEN  JA«K  8HEPPAED  AND    ^   MOTHER. 

After  escaping  froni  the  turner's  house,  Jack  Sheppard  skirted 
St.  Sepulchre's  church,  and  hurrying  down  Snow  Hill,  darted  into 
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the  first  tuniiog  on  the  lefV.  TraversiDg  Angel  Court,  and  Green 
Arbour  Court,— celebrated  as  one  of  Groldsmith's  retreats, — he 
speedily  reached  Seacoal  Lane,  and  pursuing  the  same  course  which 
he  and  Thames  had  formerly  taken,  arrived  at  the  yard  at  the  back 
of  Jonathan's  habitation.  4 

A  door,  it  may  be  remembered,  opened  from  Wild's  dwelling  into 
this  yard.  Before  he  forced  an  entrance,  Jack  tried  it,  and,  to  his 
great  surprise  and  delight,  found  it  unfastened.  Entering  the  house, 
he  found  himself  in  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  the  back-stairs.  He 
had  not  taken  many  steps  when  he  perceived  Quilt  Arnold  in  the 
upper  gallery,  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand.  Hearing  a  noise  below. 
Quilt  called  out,  supposing  it  occasioned  by  the  Jew.  Jack  hastily 
retreated,  and  taking  the  first  means  of  concealment  that  occurred  to 
him,  descended  the  cellar-steps. 

Quilt,  meanwhile,  came  down,  examined  the  door,  and  finding  it 
unfastened,  locked  it,  with  a  bitter  imprecation  on  his  brother-jani- 
Eary's  carelessness.  This  done,  he  followed  the  course  which  Jack 
had  just  taken.  As  he  crossed  the  cellar,  he  passed  so  near  to  Jack, 
who  had  concealed  himself  behind  a  piece  of  furniture,  that  he 
almost  touched  him.  It  was  Jack's  intention  to  have  knocked  him 
down  with  the  iron  bar ;  but  he  was  so  struck  with  the  janizary's 
looks,  that  be  determined  to  Sftture  him  till  he  had  ascertained  his 
purpose.    With  this  view,  he  suffered  him  to  pass  on. 

Quilt's  manner,  indeed,  was  that  of  a  man  endeavouring  to  muster 
up  sufficient  resolution  for  the  commission  of  some  desperate  crime. 
He  halted, — ^looked  fearfully  around, — stopped  again,  and  exclaimed 
aloud,  '*  I  don't  like  the  job  ;  and  yet  it  must  be  done,  or  Mr.  Wild 
will  hang  me."  With  this,  he  appeared  to  pluck  up  his  courage,  and 
stepped  forward  more  boldly. 

**  Some  dreadful  deed  is  about  to  be  committed,  which  I  may  per. 
haps  prevent,"  muttered  Jack  to  himself.  '*  Heaven  grant  I  may 
not  be  too  late  I" 

Followed  by  Jack  Sheppard,  who  kept  sufiSciently  near  him  to 
watch  his  proceedings,  and  yet  not  expose  himself.  Quilt  unlocked 
one  or  two  doors,  which  he  led  open,  and  after  winding  his  way 
along  a  gloomy  passage,  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  vault  Here  he  set 
down  the  lamp,  and  took  out  a  key,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  so  atrocious,  that  Jack  felt  assured  he  was 
not  wrong  in  his  suspicions. 

By  this  time  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
Quilt  entered  the  cell.  The  next  moment  an  exclamation  was  heard 
in  the  voice  of  Thames.  Darting  forward  at  this  sound,  Jack  threw 
open  the  door,  and  beheld  Quilt  kneeling  over  Thames,  whose  hands 
and  feet  were  bound  with  cords,  and  about  to  plunge  his  sword  into 
his  breast.  A  blow  from  the  iron  bar  instantly  stretched  the  ruffian 
on  the  fioor.  Jack  then  proceeded  to  liberate  the  captive  from  his 
bondage. 

"Jack  I"  exclaimed  Thames.     "  Is  it  you  1" 

•«  It  is,"  replied  Sheppard,  as  he  untied  the  cords.  **  I  might  re- 
turn the  question.  Were  it  not  for  your  voice,  I  don't  think  I  should 
know  you.    You  are  greatly  altered." 

Captivity  had  inde^  produced  a  striking  alteration  in  Thames. 
He  k)oked  like  the  shadow  of  himself— thin,  feeble,  hollow-eyed-— 
his  beard  unshorn — nothing  could  be  more  miserable. 
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"  I  haTe  never  beeo  out  of  this  horrible  daDffeon  since  we  last 
met,"  he  said ;  **  though  hov^  long  ago  that  is  I  scarcely  know. 
Night  and  day  hare  been  alike  to  me." 

*'  Six  weeks  have  ehipsed  since  that  fatal  night,"  replied  Jack* 
"  During  the  whole  of  that  time  I  have  been  a  close  prisoner  in 
Newgate,  whence  I  have  only  just  escaped." 

*^  Six  weeks  i"  exclaimed  Thames,  in  a  melancholy  tone.  *'  It 
seems  like  six  long  months  to  me." 

'*  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  returned  Jack ;  '*  none  but  those  who  have 
experienced  it  can  understand  the  miseries  of  imprisonment" 

^Do  not  speak  of  it,"  rejoined  Thames,  with  a  look  of  horror. 
<*  Let  ns  fly  from  this  frightful  place." 

^*  I  will  conduct  you  to  the  outlet,''  replied  Jack  ;  ^  but  I  cannot 
leave  it  till  I  have  ascertamed  whether  my  mother  also  is  a  prisoner 
kere." 

**  I  can  answer  that,"  replied  Thames.  "  She  is.  The  monster. 
Wild,  when  be  visited  my  dungeon  last  night,  told  me,  to  add  to  mj 
misery,  that  she  occupied  a  cell  near  me." 

'*  Arm  yourself  with  that  ruffian's  weapons,"  replied  Jack,  ^  and 
let  us  search  for  her." 

Thames  complied ;  bat  he  was  so  feeble,  that  it  seemed  scarcely 
possible  he  could  offer  any  eflbctual  resistance  in  case  of  an  attack. 

'*  Lean  on  me,"  said  Jack. 

Taking  the  light,  they  then  proceeded  ak)ng  the  passage.  There 
was  no  other  door  in  it,  and  Jack  therefore  struck  into  another  entry 
which  branched  off  to  the  right.  They  had  not  proceeded  hn  when 
a  low  moan  was  heard. 

**  She  is  here,"  cried  Jack,  darting  forward. 

A  few  steps  brought  him  to  the  door  of  the  vault  in  which  hia 
mother  was  immured.  It  was  locked.  Jack  had  brought  away  the 
bunch  of  keys  which  he  had  taken  from  Quilt  Arnold,  but  none  of 
them  would  open  it.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  use  the  iron  bar, 
which  he  did  with  as  much  caution  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

At  the  first  blow,  Mrs.  Sheppard  uttered  a  piercing  scream. 

**  Wretch !"  she  cried,  "^  you  shall  never  force  me  to  your  hateful 
purpose.  I  will  never  wed  you.  I  have  a  weapon— a  knife— and 
if  you  attempt  to  open  the  door,  I  will  plunge  it  to  my  heart." 

"Oh  God!"  exclaimed  Jack,  paralysed  by  her  cries.  «  What 
shall  I  do  ?     If  I  persist,  I  shall  destroy  her." 

**Qei  hence,"  continued  Mrs.  Sheppard,  with  a  frenzied  laugh. 
••  You  shall  never  behold  me  alive." 

«*  Mother  1"  cried  Jack,  in  a  broken  voice.     **  It  is  your  son." 

f^  It  is  ^Ise,"  cried  Mrs.  Sheppard.  **  Think  not  to  deceiv^  me, 
monster.  I  know  my  son's  voice  too  well.  He  is  in  Newgate. 
Hence!" 

*< Mother!  dear  mother!"  cried  Jack,  in  a  voice  the  tones  of 
which  were  altered  by  his  very  anxiety  to  make  them  distinct. 
^  listen  to  me.  I  have  broken  from  prison,  and  am  come  to  save 
you." 

**  It*  is  noi  Jack's  voice,"  rejoined  Mrs-  Sheppard.  ^  I  am  not  to 
be  deceived.    The  knife  is  at  my  breast.    Stir  a  foot,  and  I  strike." 

•*  Oh  heavens !"  cried  Jack,  driven  to  his  wits'  end.  '•Mother — 
dear  mother !     Once  again»  I  beseech  you  to  listen  to  me.    I  am 
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cottd  to  resove  you  from  Wild's  violence.      I  nuMt  break  open  the 
door.    Hold  your  hand  for  a  moment." 

*'  You  have  heard  my  fixed  determination,  villain/'  cried  Mrs. 
Sheppard.  ^  I  kno>v  my  life  is  valuable  to  you»  or  you  would  not 
spare  it.  But  I  will  disappoint  you.  Get  you  gone.  Your  purposes 
are  defeated." 

^  Footsteps  are  approaching,"  cried  Thames.  "  Heed  her  not.  It 
is  but  a  wild  threat." 

'*  I  know  not  how  to  act,"  exclaimed  Jack,  almost  driven  to  des- 
peration. 

'*  I  hear  you  plotting  with  your  wicked  associates,"  cried  Mrs. 
Sheppard.     **  I  have  baffled  you." 

**  Force  the  door,"  said  Thames,  "  or  yeu  will  be  too  late." 

"  Better  she  die  by  her  own  hand,  than  by  that  monster's,"  cried 
Jack,  brandishing  the  bar.     **  Mother,  I  come  to  you." 

With  this,  he  struck  the  door  a  heavy  blow. 

He  listened.  There  was  a  deep  groan,  and  the  sound  of  a  foil 
within. 

**  I  have  killed  her,"  exclaimed  Jack,  dropping  the  bar,  ^  by  your 
advice,  Thames.     Oh  Qoi  !  pardon  me." 

**  Do  not  delay,"  cried  Thames.  **  She  may  3ret  be  saved ;  I  am 
too  weak  to  aid  you." 

Jack  again  seized  the  bar,  and  dashing  it  furiously  against  the  door,      ' 
speedily  burst  it  open. 

The  unfortunate  woman  was  stretched  upon  the  floor,  with  a  bloody 
knife  in  her  hand. 

'*  Mother  !"  cried  Jack,  springing  towards  her. 

«*  Jack !"  she  cried,  raising  her  head.    *♦  Is  it  you  ?" 

<*  It  is,"  replied  her  son.  *<  Oh !  why  would  you  not  listen  to 
me?" 

<<  I  was  distracted,"  replied  Mrs.  Shappard,  fisdntly. 

**  I  have  killed  you,"  cried  Jack,  endeavouring  to  stanch  the  effii. 
sion  of  blood  from  her  breast.     •*  Foigjive — forgive  me !" 

**  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  replied  Mrs.  Shi^pard.  ^  I  alone 
am  to  blame." 

<*  Can  I  not  carry  you  where  you  can  obtain  help  ?"  cried  Jack,  in 
an  agony  of  distress. 

*'  It  is  useless,"  replied  Mrs.  Sheppard  :  **  nothing  can  save  me.  I 
die  happy— quite  happy  in  beholding  you.  Do  not  remain  with  me. 
You  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  your  enemy.    Fly  I  fly  I" 

*<  Do  not  think  of  me,  mother,  but  of  yourself,"  cried  Jack,  in  an 
agony  of  tears. 

"*  Ton  have  always  been  far  dearer  to  me  than  mysel("  replied  Mrs. 
Sheppard.  **  But  I  have  one  last  request  to  make.  iM,  me  lie  in 
Willesden  churchyard." 

"  You  shall — you  shall,"  answered  Jack. 

"  We  shall  meet  again  ere  long,  my  son,"  cried  Mrs.  Sheppard, 
fixing  her  glazing  eyes  upon  him. 

••  Oh  Glod  !  she  is  djring,"  exclaimed  Jack,  in  a  voice  suffocated 
by  emotion.     •*  Forgive  me— oh,  forgive  me  !" 

"  Forgive  you — bless  you  !"  she  gasped. 

A  cold  shiver  ran  through  her  frame,  and  her  gentle  spirit  passed 
away  for  ever. 

"  Oh  Ood  !  that  I  might  die  too,"  cried  Jack,  falling  on  bis  knees 
beside  her. 

VOL.  IV.  38 
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AftMT  the  fint  yioleiit  outbreak  of  grief  had  in  aome  degree  lubtiMy 
Thames  addressed  him. 

^  You  must  not  remain  here,"  he  said.  *^  You  can  render  no  fai- 
tfier  serrice  to  your  poor  mother.'' 

**  I  can  aTenge  her,"  cried  Jack,  in  a  terrible  tone. 

**  Be  ruled  by  me,"  returned  Thames.  ^'  You  will  act  most  in 
accordance  with  her  wishes,  could  she  dictate  them,  by  oompKanee. 
Do  not  waste  time  in  vain  regrets,  but  let  ua  remove  the  body,  that 
we  may  fulfil  her  hst  injunctions.'* 

After  some  farther  arguments.  Jack  assented  to  this  proposal. 

**Qo  OB  first  with  the  light,"  he  said.  ••I  wdl  bear  the  body." 
And  he  raised  it  in  his  arms. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  end  of  the  passage,  they  heard  the  voices 
of  Jonathan  and  the  Jew  in  Thamers  late  phce  of  confinement 
Wild  had  evidently  discovered  die  body  of  Ctuilt  Arnold,  and  was 
loudly  expressing  his  anger  and  astonishnent 

*"  Extinguish  the  light,"  cried  Jack;  ^tum  to  the  lefL  Quick! 
quick  !" 

The  order  was  only  just  given  in  time.  They  had  scarcely  gained 
the  adjoining  cellar  when  Jonathan  and  the  Jew  rushed  past  in  the 
direction  of  the  vault. 

^*  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost,"  cried  Jack.  **  Follow  me.'* 

80  saying,  he  hurried  up  stairs,  opened  the  back  door,  and  was 
quickly  in  the  vard.  Having  ascertained  that  Thames  was  at  his 
heels,  he  hurried  with  his  ghastly  burthen  down  Seacoal-lane. 

''  Where  are  you  going  ?"  cried  Thames,  who,  though  wholly  disen* 
cumbered,  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  up  with  him. 

^  I  know  not-^and  care  not,"  repli^  Jack. 

At  tins  mouMnt  a  coach  passed  them,  and  waa  instantly  hailed  by 
Thames. 

*"  You  had  better  let  me  convey  her  to  Dollis  Hifl,''he  said. 

<«  Be  it  so,"  replied  }n€k. 

Luckily  it  was  so  dark,  and  there  was  no  lamp  near,  that  the  man 
did  not  notice  the  condition  of  the  body  ^ich  was  placed  in  the  vehi- 
cle by  the  two  young  men. 

'<  What  will  you  do?"  asked  Thames. 

''Leave me  to  my  &te,"  rejoined  Jack.  "Take  care  of  your 
charge." 

**  Doubt  me  not,"  replied  Thames. 

'*  Bury  her  in  Willesden  churchyard,  as  she  recpiested,  on  Sunday," 
add  Jack.  ^  I  will  be  there  at  the  time." 

So  sajring,  he  closed  the  door. 

The  coachman  having  received  his  order,  and  being  offered  an  extra 
fure  if  he  drove  quickly,  set  ofifat  full  speed 

As  Jack  departed,  a  dark  figure,  emerging  firom  behind  a  wall, 
rushed  after  him* 
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THB   PWARF   OF  THE  JX7N6F£RNSTI£6. 

EvBBT  one  knows  (who  know&  any  thing  about  the  great  wadjree 
city  of  Hamburg)  that  the  lowest  classes  of  society  withia  its  ramparts 
are  sadly  to  be  pitied.  The  rich  are  very  great  people  there^  as  they 
are  everywhere  else,  and  the  ppor  are  very  small  indeed.  They  are 
ctiminutive  alike  in'  stature  and  importancey  so  that  Katerina  BQrger^ 
though  barely  three  feet  high,  was  by  no  means  remarkable  among  her 
own  particular  class ;  and  no  one  in  it  would  ever  have  dreapied  of  such 
a  thijig  as  calling  her  a  dwarf.  The  magnificent  senators  (for  a  senator 
is  ''Your  Magnificence,"  even  though  his  name  be  inscribed  in  laj^ 
characters  on  the  milk  cart  which  stops  ddly  at  your  door,) — tl^ 
"  magtiificent"  senators  walk  proudly  by  the  poor  little  inhabitants  of 
^  the  old  town,"  and  feel  with  reason  that  they  stand  fUgJurin  the  scale 
of  creation,  while  the  rickety  and  undersized  creatures  stop  in.  their 
painful  walk,  to  gaze  with  envy  on  their  fellow  mortals,  who  by  the 
"  accident  of  birth  "  are  placed  so  infinitely  above  them. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  the  Jungfemstieg  (the  iiashionable  pronoeoade  of 
the  Hamburgers)  was  crowded  with  compai^..  Gemle  jojjid  simple. 
Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  and  fre^f  were  on  the  wide  walk  together.  The 
little  race,  of  whom  we  have  begun  to  speak,  were  also  there, — the 
pigmy  creatures  who  live,  or  rather  vegetate,  in  damp  cellars,  and  who 
crawl  out  on  warm  Sundays,  to  air  themselves  and  their  clothes  op  the 
sunny.  Jungfemstieg.  And  there  was  Katerioa;  and  she  mu^  be 
described,  for  a  ^tranger  little  being  in  form,,  feature  aqd  mind,  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  She  lived  in  one  of  the  darkest  and  narrowest 
streeu  in  the  oldest  part  of  Ham^rg.  The  houses  there  are  very  high, 
and  a  sluggish  canal  crosses  its  confined  limits ;  over  it  is  a  sooall 
bridffe,  from  which  the  passenger  looks  down  in  dismay  and  disgust  on 
the  deep  black  waters,  and  pities  the  forlorn  beings  who  are  dragging 
out  their  existence  within  its  unwholesome  influence. 

It  is  said  that  rich  men  own  the  houses  in  that  melancholy  street,  on 
which  the  sun  never  shines,  and  where  the  stream  of  life  Qeems  to  ^tand 
still.  It  is  i^id  that  those  rich  men  heap  up  their  gold  above  the  heads 
of  the  forlorn  dwellers  in  the  damp  cellars  beneath,  and  that  tkere  the 
utmost  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  are  to  be  found.  It  may  be  so» 
but  of  that  wealth  Katerina  knew  but  little,  to  judge  from  the  abject 
appearance  of  herself  and  all  belonging  to  her^^.  Underground,  and 
dose  to  the  canal,  was  her  abode ;  and  from  that  home  she  never  stirred^ 
except  on  Sundays;  and  now  she  is  on  the  promenade,  taking  her  weekly 
recreation.  Short  as  she  was,  her  legs  must  have  been  disproportion- 
ately diminutive,  judging  from  the  rate  at  which  she  progreaseid,  for  she 
did  not  compass  more  than  one  mile  an  hour*  Her  head  was  laige,  anc| 
adorned  with  one  of  the  large  white  caps  livith  flapping  borders,  worn 
by  the  Hamburg  maid-servants ;  her  dress  was,  of  coarse  brown  stufl[^ 
of  which  she  took  amazing  care,  scrupulously  lifting  op  the  petticpat 
when  accident  obliged  her  to  cross  a  puddle.  Her  height  was  that  of 
a  welUgrown  child  of  two  years  old,  and  her  breadth  exceeded  her 
stature.  Add  to  this  description  that  she  was  at  least  sixty  years  of 
age,  that  her  complexion  was  of  a  dirty  yellow,  and  her  countenance 
most  forbidding,  and  Katerina  Bflrger  is  before  you. 
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Though  Katarina  never  begged,  she  gained  more  in  charity  than  all 
the  mendicants  in  Hamburg  put  together ;  and  as  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  fees  for  many  a  long  year,  the  chances  were  that  she 
had  a  **  pretty  considerable  "  strong  box  somewhere. 

Katenna  went  back  to  her  cellar,  and  others  to  the  rich  men's  feasts; 
the  champaigne  flowed  freely ;  the  havannabs  were  smoked,  and  Ham- 
burg hucury  was  at  its  height ;  when  at  eight  o'clock  a  distant  but  loud 
report  of  a  cannon  was  h^Burd.  **  Poor  people!  "  said  one  or  two  of 
the  more  feeling  among  the  company.  All  knew  the  cause  why  that 
warning-shot  was  fired.  The  tide  was  hi^b,  and  the  underground 
inhabitants  of  the  old  town  must  leave  their  wretched  shelter,  or  be 
drowned. 

"  Poor  people  ! "  they  misht  well  say  ;  the  night  was  cold — as  March 
nights  generally  are,  especisTly  in  a  climate  so  cold  as  that  of  Hamburg. 
The  frost  had  only  just  broken  up,  and  detached  masses  of  ice  were 
floating  on  the  canals  in  those  parts  of  the  town  where  the  sun's  influ- 
ence was  not  ielt  It  was  not  much  of  furniture,  or  warmth,  or  dryness 
of  which  Katerina's  cellar  could  ever  boast ;  in  short,  she^bad  more  of 
the  water-rat  in  her  nature  and  habits  than  of  a  human  being,  but  the 
floor  and  the  walls  were  beginning  to  dry  after  the  last  high  tide  had 
saturated  them  with  moisture,  and  now  fliey  would  be  colder  and  wetter 
than  ever,  and  her  bed,  and  table,  and  chair,  must  be  removed  up  high, 
er.     In  short,  Katerina  was  in  despair. 

Immediately  above  her,  on  the  ground  floor,  lodged  two  good,  peace- 
able, but  very  poor  women.  They  were  worse  oflT  than  Katerina,  as 
to  money,  and  only  less  to  be  piUed,  inasmuch  as  they  were  safe  from 
the  incursions  of  the  flood.  They  were  Mecklenburghers,  and  stood  in 
the  mutual  relations  of  mother  and  daughter.  Their  natural  protector 
was  dead ;  and  die  poor  destitute  widow,  oppressed  with  grief  and  want, 
was  dying. 

Cl&rchen,  the  daughter,  was  sitting  motionless  beside  the  narrow  cur- 
tainless  bed  on  which  her  mother  lay.  To  her,  poor  girl,  those  hours 
seemed  long  ages,  as  she  watched,  vrith  eyes  fixed  in  fearful  earnest- 
ness on  the  fast  changing  face  of  her  only  friend.  The  bright  sunny 
day  had  passed  away :  Cl&rchen  knew  that  it  was  bright,  for  shelook^ 
up  very  high,  above  the  rooft  of  the  opposite  houses,  and  she  saw  that 
the  sky  was  clear  and  blue.  But  the  sunny  day  was  gone,  and  in  its 
place  was  a  thick  covering  of  fog,  which  wrapped  up  the  eVeninc^  liffht 
as  in  a  blanket.  At  length  night  came,  and  poor  Ckrchen  felt  S-ight. 
ened,  for  she  could  not  see  her  mother's  face.  She  was  very  cold ;  but 
she  could  not  stir,  for  the  sick  woman's  hand  was  clasped  in  hers. 
Cl&rchen  was  very  unhappy,  and  now  she  felt  nervous  too  —  nervous 
as  peasant  girls  can  ever  feel.  She  longed  for  sound,  for  a  light,  for 
anything  to  break  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  room.  She  bent  her 
head  over  her  mother's  face,  and  gently  whispered  the  words,  **  Meine 
mutUr.^^  There  came  no  sound, — ^for  life  was  too  far  gone  for  words, 
but  the  fingera  of  the  dying  woman  closed  more  firmly  round  her 
daughter's  hand.  The  mother's  heart  responded  to  the  last ;  Ckrchen's 
words  were  felt  and  answered  there.  But  the  hand  grew  colder,  and 
Cl&rchen  felt  it.  <'Mein  Gott!"  she  said,  ''she's  dying! "  and  the 
a|onizing  scream  of  the  terrified  giri  was  heard  through  every  comer 
of  that  g^my,  spacious  house.  But  with  it  came  another  sound — the 
warning  gun.    Q&rchen's  feeUngs  were  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
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of  excitement ;  and,  as  another  and  another  scream  broke  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  the  cannon's  heairy  voice  was  again  heard. 

The  sounds  of  distress  at  lensth  brought  the  other  lodgers  to 
Cl&rchen's  room,  lights  were  produced,  and  eagerly  held  towards  the 
bed.  There  were  many  voices  talking  loudly  and  all  together  in  the 
harsh  accents  of  the  Plat  Deutsche  but  ail  this  Clarchen  neither  heard 
nor  saw ;  she  felt  that  her  mother  was  gone ;  she  knew  that  she  was 
left  alone,  and  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  wept. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Katerina,  who  in  the  obscurity  of  her 
cellar  had  been  ignorant  of  any  event  having  taken  place,  was  heard 
ascending  the  stairs  frotn  hersubterranean  abode,  and  asking  in  a  que- 
rulous tone  for  the  assistance  of  her  neighbours.  The  Frau  Riicker 
and  her  daughter  had  always  been  the  friends  to  whom  she  had  looked 
in  similar  cases  of  misfortune,  aud  now  she  was  come  to  claim  a 
renewal  of  their  kind  offices.  **What  der  Teiife/  is  the  matter?"  was 
her  exclamation,  as  she  saw  the  unusual  crowd  collected  in  the  widow's 
little  chamber. 

**  The  Frau  Rtkcker  is  dead,"  said  the  foremost  of  the  group,  regard, 
less  of  the  feelings  of  the  mourner,  and  only  anxious  (as  too  many  very 
worthy  people  are,)  to  be  the  first  to  announce  a  misfortune. 

Katerina  was  a  woman  of  decision,  and  she  saw  at  a  glance  that 
something  must  be  done.  £very  one  was  afraid  of  her,  small  as  she 
was  ;  and  all  felt  that  it  was  no  joke  to  affront  Katerina.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  one  damsel  of  powerful  frame  was  despatched  for 
her  bedding,  another  for  her  table,  while  a  third  was  told  in  a  summary 
manner  to  bring  all  she  could  find.  In  the  short  space  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  room  was  cleared,  the  fire  was  lighted  in  \he  stove,  and 
Katerina  established  herself  for  the  night. 

Midnight  approached,  and  the  long  and  deep  silence  (for  Katerina 
had  fallen  asleep,)  became  more  and  more  terrible  to  the  bereaved 
Clarchen.  Trembling  with  superstitious  fear,  she  crept  softly  to  Kate- 
rina's  side.  She  did  not  expect  sympathy  from  her  strange  neighbour^ 
and  it  was  merely  a  vague  wish  for  communion  with  the  living,  which 
led  her  there.  Her  stool  was  drawn  towards  the  stove,  and  in  hope* 
less  despondency  she  seated  herself  close — very  close  to  Katerina.  A 
small  attenuated  hand  was  thrown  round  her  neck,  and  she  was  drawn 
nearer  still  to  her  whose  protection  she  had  come  to  seek :  a  kiss  was 
impressed  upon  her  forehead,  and  the  '*  Arme  Madchen  P^  which  burst 
from  the  lips  of  the  dwarf,  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  Cl&rchen.  She 
wept  long,  but  her  tears  were  not  so  bitter,  as  she  pillowed  her  aching 
head  on  Katerina's  lap. 

Morning  at  length  sent  light  into  the  forlorn  room,  and  much  was  to 
be  done ;  but  we  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  funeral,  nor  of 
the  subsequent  arrangements  made  by  the  orphan  and  her  friend  Kate- 
rina. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  agreed  to  live  together,  and 
in  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  Riickers :  that  Cl&rchen  was  the 
best  and  roost  grateful  of  human  beings ;  and  that  she  worked  hard  in 
order  that  she  might  not  be  a  burden  to  her  who  had  come  to  share  the 
shelter  of  her  roof.  Katerina  was  even  more  strange  in  her  character 
and  habits  than  Clarchen  had  anticipated.  She  was  irritable,  capri. 
cious,  and  hard  to  please,  though  warm-hearted  and  true  to  the  one  she 
loved. 

One  fine  Sunday  in  early  spring  Clarchen  was  more  than  usually 
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depressed,  for  she  had  much  to  endure  from  the  irritability  of  the  old 
^omau,  and,  though  she  toiled  incessantly,  was  in  fact  half  starved. 
The  young  year  brought  no  joy  to  her,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  sun 
was  shining  (but  not  for  her,)  made  her  feel  sadder  still.  Eaterina  had 
left  her  with  an  order  that  she  should  prepare  for  their  supper  the 
frugal  meal  of  sauer  kraut,  which,  with  a  little  beer,  was  their  Sun. 
day's  repast.  Not  a  few  tears  had  poor  Cl&rchen  shed  while  making 
the  necessary  arrangements,  and  she  was  beginning  to  wonder  that 
Katerina  did  not  return,  when  the  door  was  gently  opened,  and  a  man's 
head  presented  itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  girl.  Cl&rchen 
did  not  scream,  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  she  was  not  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  there  was  really  nothing  to  make  an  outcry 
about,  the  new  comer  being  young,  very  good-looking,  and  the  re- 
spectable son  of  equally  worthy  parents,  lodging  in  the  house.  Cl&rch- 
en's  eyes  sparkled,  and  the  colour  mounted  to  her  cheek,  so  that 
Wilhelm  Martin  thought  her  very  pretty ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  a 
Northern  German  he  would  have  tola  her  so.  Now  Cl&rchen  had  been 
occasionally  in  the  habit  of  receiving  small  civilities  at  the  hands  of 
Wilhelm ;  he  had  carried  her  basket  for  her,  and  had  even  gone  the 
length  of  assisting  her  across  the  dirty  street  when  he  had  met  her  re- 
turning from  her  work  in  the  evening.  Clarchen  was  not  vain,  but  she 
was  affectionate,  and  had  a  foolish  habit  of  attaching  herself  to  any 
creature,  man  or  beast,  that  showed  her  kindness ;  and  when  she 
missed  Wilhelm  for  a  week,  she  wished  him  very  much  to  return,  and 
found  herself  often  wondering  whether  or  not  he  ever  thought  of  her. 

Wilhelm  Martin  was  a  humble  assistant  clerk  in  a  small  mercantile 
house ;  he  was  steady  and  industrious ;  and  by  his  earnings  contributed 
mainly  to  the  support  of  his  aged  parents.  His  father  had  arrived  at 
that  touching  ana  painful  period  of  human  life,  second  childhood; 
his  mother  Avas  a  good  bustling  housewife,  too  old  to  do  much  work, 
and  (retting  because  she  could  not  do  more.  Between  the  two,  her  son 
had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  {not  being  a  woman)  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  display  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  Clarchen 
supported  her  vexations.  Still  he  was  a  good  son,  and  his  mother 
loved  him  dearly,  as  dearly  as  his  father  would  have  done  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  knowledge  of  his  existence. 

Wilhelm  had  been  absent  fromhome  for  several  days  ;  his  employer 
had  despatched  him  on  some  distant  business,  and  he  was  but  just  re* 
turned.  All  this  was  soon  explained,  and  Clarchen  felt  very  happy. 
The  day  was  all  sunshine  to  her  now.  Wilhelm  sat  down  on  Kate- 
rina's  stool,  and  watched  her  as  she  pursued  her  household  employ- 
ment,— ^for  the  old  woman  was  coming  home,  and  her  supper  was  not 
ready,  so  poor  Clarchen  was  obliged  to  devote  herself  to  dressing  sauer 
kraut  instead  of  to  love-making.  At  length  Katerina  returned.  The 
young  people  were  too  muchoccupied  to  observe  her  entrance,  and  the 
*•  Mein  Gott  I"  of  surprise  which  escaped  her  lips  as  her  eyes  fell  upon 
Wilhelm  was  the  first  intimation  they  received  of  her  presence.  The 
little  woman  had  returned  in  high  good  humour,  the  supper  was  well 
arranged;  Wilhelm  was  particularly  civil  and  attentive  to  Aer,andthe 
evening  passed  most  harmoniously  away. 

Clarchen  and  Wilhelm  were  soon  betrothed.  They  were  both  poor, 
but  they  were  young,  healthy,  and  industrious.  It  was  settled  that 
they  were  to  be  married  in  a  month.  Cl&rchen  had  recovered  her  good 
looks,  and  Iter  cheerful  spirits;  her  prospects  vrere  brightening;  and 
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if  aKd  ooinetiines  thought  of  the  kind  mother,  who  would  have  lovM  to 
look  upon  her  happiness,  it  was  with  a  quiet  and  chastened  sorrow,-— 
for  time  bad  done  its  work,  and  the  bitterness  of  grief  was  past.  The 
only  one  of  the  party  who  was  not  ouite  pleased  was  Katerina  f  she 
scarcely  knew  why  (for  Clarchen  had  promised  to  do  as  much  for  her 
as  ever)*  and  yet  she  had  an  undefined  idea  that  her  interests  would 
suffer  by  the  introduction  of  Wilhehn  into  the  family.  She  had  no- 
thing to  complain  of  in  him  personally.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  very 
kind  to  her,  nearly  as  kind  as  her  own  Qarchen ;  and  then  he  often 
brought  her  little  presents, — a  sausage,  or  some  stewed  plums,  dain. 
ties  of  which  Katerina  could  quite  appreciate  the  merits.  Still  she  was 
not  satisfied. 

It  chanced  one  afternoon  (it  was  Sunday,  and  Katerina  was  os  the 
Jungfemstieg),  that  as  Clarchen  and  her  lover  were  sitting  together 
by  the  side  of  the  old  table  which  formed  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  furniture  of  which  the  room  could  boast,  a  small  tap  was  heard  at 
the  door.  Permission  to  enter  being  given,  a  singular  figure  preserved 
itself.  It  was.  that  of  a  tail  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  SiUers  Diefierf  as 
they  are  called  in  Hambui^.  These  men  are  S3monynK)us  with  the 
mnUs  at  an  English  funeral  and  their  costume  is  most  remarkable. 
It  consists  of  a  full  powdered  wig  and  bag,  a  large  white  ruff  round  the 
throat*  a  short  black  cloak,  from  which  protrudes  a  sword ;  and  black 
breeches,  with  shoes  and  buckles.  This  dress  is  always  worn  at  fu- 
nerals,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Herr  Pniss,  who  oocopied  the 
room  next  to  Wilhelm's,  had  come  merely  to  beg  a  li^  for  Ma  pipe. 
He  apologised  for  his  intrusion,  and  Clarchen  rose  in  hasle  to  supply 
him  with  a  piece  of  burning  wood  from  the  stove.  Owing  to  some 
awkwardness  or  inattention  on  her  part,  the  table,  which  was  between 
her  and  the  new  comer,  was  disturbed  froBi  its  equilibrium  by  her  rapid 
movement ;  and  ere  any  one  of  the  party  had  time  to  prevent  it,  fell 
to  the  ground.  Herr  rruss,  who  was  a  quiet  man  in  all  his  move- 
ments,  deliberately  stepped  towards  the  prostrate  table,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Wilhelm,  replaced  it  in  its  proper  position.  As  th^y  did 
so,  a  sound — a  clinkiiig,  rattling  sound — as  if  there  was  gold  within, 
fell  upon  their  ears.  Neither  spoke ;  but  it  was  evident  to  both  that 
the  treasure  which  Katerina  had  kmg  been  suspected  of  concealing, 
lay  hidden  within  a  secret  drawer  of  that  harmless,  unpretending-look- 
ing table. 

The  Herr  Pruss  (he  was  a  good,  peaceable  man,  who  minded  his 
own  affiiirs,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  about  his  neighbours^, — the 
Herr  Pruss  took  his  leave,  and  Cl&rchen  resumed  her  seat  at  Wilhelm's 
side.  He  was  silent  and  thoughtful ;  but  Clftrchen  folt  he  was  occu- 
pied with  her,  as  her  thoughts  were  all  of  him,  and  she  allowed  him  to 
muse  on  without  interruption. 

^Yery  strange!"  he  said  at  lengthy— '^  very  strange  abeut  that 
table."     . 

«<  Not  at  aH  strange,"  said  poor  Cl&rcben,  rather  piqued  that  he 
should  have  wasted  so  much  revery  about  a  table.  ^  I  was  very  a^pidu 
ward,  but  Kat^ina  will  not  mind,  for  it  is  not  the  least  hurt  by  the 
fall." 

'<  My  dear  Clarchen,  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  fiidl  of  the  table,  bat 
of  the  noise.    Did  not  you  hear  the  noise  t" 

''I  heard  the  table  ftU,"  said  Qfirchen  meeklyt  for  Wilhelm's  ve- 
hemenoe  startled  her. 
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**  But  the  money !"  said  he,  iBapattently.  '^  Clarehen,  there  is  moiiej 
in  that  table !" 

But  how  was  it  that  they  had  never  heard  the  noise  before  ?  It  was 
a  mystery.  Wilhelm  at  last  suggested  that  in  all  probability  the  shock 
which  the  piece  of  furniture  had  receired  in  its  fall  had  loosened  part 
of  its  machinery^  He  tried  to  find  an  opening,  but  none  was  to  be 
seen*  The  table  was  turned  upside  down,  and  placed  in  every  imagi- 
nable and  unimaginable  position ;  but  his  curiosity  still  remained  un- 
gratified.  Cl&rchen  felt  very  uncomfortable.  She  had  often  remarked 
Katerina's  solicitude  about  that  particular  article  of  furniture,  and  she 
was  fearful  she  mi((ht  return  at  the  very  moment  when  Wilhehn  was 
handling  it  so  unceremoniously.  She  begged  him  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  position,  and  very  reluctantly  he  at  last  consented.  When 
Katerina  returned,  everything  was  in  its  proper  place  ;  and  in  a  day 
or  two  the  mysterious  table  was  forgotten.  Time  passed  swiftly  on, 
and  there  wanted  but  ten  days  of  the  lime  when  Clarchen  and  her 
lover  were  to  be  united. 

One  evening  it  was  late,  and  Cl&rchen  had  been  a  long  time 
waiting  for  Wilhelm's  accustomed  visit,  when  he  entered  with  a  coun- 
tenance clouded  with  care.  His  look  was  so  troubled  that  Clarchen  was 
almost  afraid  to  question  him.  Those  who  have  known  much  sorrow 
are  ever  inclined  to  contemplate  the  worst,  and  her  hand  shook  as  she 
placed  it  within  his.  There  sat  Katerina,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  pair, 
in  her  favourite  position,  with  her  feet  on  the  stove  fender,  and  her 
hands  crossed  on  her  knee.  Cl&rchen  was  unwilling  to  disturb  or  vex 
her,  so  she  beckoned  Wilhelm  to  follow  her  out  of  the  room. 

^  Secrets !"  muttered  Katerina,  and  her  voice  sounded  irritable,  for 
she  felt  that  her  adopted  child  was  already  beginning  to  cast  her  o£ 

In  the  mean  while  Wilhelm  was  undergoing  the  anxious  inquiries  of 
his  betrothed.  ^  Something  is  wrong,  dear  Wilhelm,  and  you  most 
tell  me  what  it^  ;  you  are  unhappy ;  and  while  I  see  you  so,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else." 

**  Cl&rchen,"  replied  Wilhelm,  in  a  tone  almost  of  despair,  *'  my  em. 
'ployer  is  ruined,  and  I  am  dismissed.     I  know  not  how  or  where  to  ob- 
tain another  situation.     I  have  no  friends,  and  we  have  no  money  to 
place  me  ift  another  situation.     Clarchen,  our  hopes  of  happiness  are 
over,  for  you  shall  not  marry  a  beggar." 

Bad  as  this  news  certainly  was,  it  by  no  means  came  up  to  Clarchen's 
expectations.  She  whispered  words  of  hope,  and  represented  to  him 
that  while  youth  and  health  were  left  them  they  need  not  despair. 
But  she  arffued  in  vain ;  Wilhelm  listened  in  gloomy  silence,  till  at 
length  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  degree  of  animation  which  surprised  Clarchen — 

**  There  is  hope  for  us, — good  hope,  mem  geliebte  Katerina.  She 
has  money,-^we  know  she  has ;  she  must,  and  will  help  us." 

Cl&rchen  shook  her  head ;  she  was  now  as  anxious  to  depress  his 
hopes,  as  she  had  before  been  desirous  to  raise  thenu  '^  Do  not  trust 
to  that ;  we  must  not  ofl^d  Katerina ;  we  must  not  allude  to  the  disco, 
very  we  made  the  other  night.  Promise  me  this,  dear  Wilhelm ;  we  shall 
make  her  angry,  and  we  shall  gain  nothing."  But  Wilhelm  would  not 
promise ;  he  was  bent  upon  making  an  attempt  f o  soflen  Katerina's 
heart.  Money  he  knew  she  had  ;  and  that  would  make  them  so  happy ! 
She  could  not  refuse.  Cl&rchen  folt  and  looked  frightened  and  agitated 
when  they  returned,  but  Wilhelm's  appearance  was  that  of  a  man 
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whose  mind  was  made  up,  and  who  was  not  to  he  turned  from  his 
purpose. 

**  Frau  Katerina,"  he  began,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated,  *<  Clarchen 
and  I  are  very  unhappy ;  I  have  lost  my  employment ;  and  without  it 
we  cannot  marry.     What  is  to  be  done  7" 

"  You  are  quite  in  the  right,  Herr  Martin,"  said  the  old  woman 
quietly.  •*  You  cannot  marry  Cl&rchen  without  money  ;  so,  as  &r  as 
lean  seot  you  cannot  marry  her  at  all." 

The  composed  tone  in  which  this  reply  was  made  irritated  Wilhelm's 
temper ;  and,  disregarding  the  warning  looks  of  Clarchen,  he  allowed  • 
it  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment  so  far  as  to  say,  *'  Frau  Katerina, 
you  owe  Clftrchen  a  great  deal.  She  has  worked  hard  for  you,  and 
you  ought  to  do  something  for  her.  In  that  table  you  have  money 
hidden,  — I  know  you  have, — and  some  of  it  is  Ciarchen's.  Come,"  he 
added,  having  recovered  his  naturally  good  temper  during  this  explo- 
sion,— '<  she  must  have  a  marriage  portion  :  how  much  is  it  to  be  ?" 

During  this  imprudent  speech  Eaterina's  wrath  had  been  gradually 
rising ;  and  at  its  conclusion  she  seemed  almost  choking  with  passion. 
•'  Mein  GoU  /"  she  began,  "  who  are  you,  that  dare  to  dictate  to  me  ? 
Take  Cl&rchen,  and  welcome ;  she  is  no  child  of  mine !  but  money  I 
have  none  to  give,  and  would  not  give  it  if  I  had.  Money  in  a  table !" 
she  continued,  with  a  scornful  laugh.  *^  Who  in  their  senses  ever 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing  before  ?  Now  take  this,  Wilhelm  Martin,  for 
your  impertinence, — ^I  call  you  a  thief,  or  quite  as  bad,  for  having  pryed 
into  my  property  ;  and  never  while  I  live  shall  you  come  within  my 
door  again  !"  As  Eaterma  delivered  herself  of  this  most  inhospitable 
speech,  she  stood  on  tiptoe,  facing  her  surprised  and  almost  terrified 
guest,  her  hand  held  menacingly  towards  him,  and  her  bright  black 
eyes  glaring  with  fury. 

Clarchen,  who  had  stood  aloof  from  the  scene,  wringing  her  hands, 
and  looking  on  in  direful  expectation,  now  hastened  to  her  lover,  and 
clinging  to  his  arm,  endeavoured  with  all  her  force  to  draw  him  to  Ka- 
terina's  side,  and  join  with  her  in  endeavours  to  pacify  her  anger.  But 
Wilhelm's  indignation  was  now  fairly  roused,  his  pride  was  hurt,  and 
without  deigning  any  reply  to  Katerina's  invectives,  or  vouchsafing  a 
look  to  his  unhappy  mistress,  he  hurried  from  the  room  and  the  house, 
slamming  the  doors  after  him  so  that  the  echoes  answered  the  sounds 
through  all  parts  of  the  house. 

'*  Mein  Gott  /"  said  Cl&rchen,  sinking  into  a  chair,  and  bursting  into 
tears.  And  «*  Mein  Croti .'"  responded  Eaterina,  as  with  another  burst 
she  placed  her  feet  upon  the  fender.  But  at  this  time  the  former  was 
too  busy  with  her  own  sorrows  to  give  any  attention  to  Eaterina's  sobs ; 
besides  which  she  had  turned  her  lover  out  of  the  house,  and  Clarchen 
felt  as  angry  as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  do,  and,  to  her  companion's 
surprise,  she  never  once  asked  her  what  was  the  matter. 

At  length,  and  after  a  silence  of  some  minutes'  duration,  (which 
seemed  an  age  to  Eaterina,  who  was  never  in  the  habit  of  bridling  her 
tongue,)  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  abruptly  addressed  the  weep- 
ing girl.  *'  Clarchen,  dear,  I  am  a  foolish,  passionate  old  woman,  but 
you  must  bear  with  me.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  all  I  did  to  Wilhelm, 
and  I  am  sorry  now."  This  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for 
Clarchen  ;  she  threw  her  arms  round  Eaterina's  neck,  and  again  and 
again  assured  her  of  her  forgiveness  and  Wilhelm's  too, — she  would 
answer  for  Wilhelm.    Should  she  go  for  him  now  f' 
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**  No,  my  child/'  said  Katerina ;  ''  to-morrow  will  be  time  enough. 
To.night  I  must  speak  to  you  alone.  Wilhclm  made  no  bad  gness^ 
when  he  said  there  was  money  in  that  table ;  though  how  be  came  to 
think  so  is  more  than  I  can  imagine.  Cl&rchent  I  am  not  the  selfiah 
avaricious  old  woman  you  must  have  thought  me.  Do  not  interrupt 
me — ^I  know  how  it  must  have  been.  And  now  listen  to  me.  From  a 
child,  and  till  I  knew  you,  Clarcheuy  no  one  hun^an  creature  has  ever 
appeared  to  love  me.  I  know  not  why  they  should  ;  for  I  was  always  a 
miserable  objeot  blighted  from  my  birth,  and  with  the  curse  of  deformity 
upon  my  person.  Cl&rchen,  I  have  ofbn  seen  you  sad,  and  I  have  won- 
dered how  one  who  was  fair  and  well  shaped,  and  could  be  loved^  should 
know  what  sorrow  was.  I  was  early  left  an  orphan ;  I  could  not  work, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  trust  to  the  charity  of  others  for  my  daily 
bread.  I  did  not  beg ;  but  there  must  have  been  something  in  my 
appearance  which  excited  compassion,  for  few  ever  passed  me  without 
putting  a  piece  of  money  in  my  hand,  small  or  large,  according  to  the 
riches  or  the  disposition  of  the  giver.  1  lived  very  sparingly ;  and 
what  I  did  not  spend  in  absolute  necessaries  I  carefully  laid  by.  I  had 
no  object  in  view  when  I  did  this ;  but  it  was  an  interest  and  an  em- 
ployment, and  for  nearly  sixty  years  I  continued  to  accumulate  riches, 
not  knowing  who  should  gather  them.  But  wh^i  I  learnt  to  lore  you, 
Cl&rchen,  and  to  feel  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  my  affectioQ  was 
returned,  then,  indeed,  I  looked  with  pleasure  on  my  hoard, — ^I  was 
heaping  it  up  for  you — yes,  dear  Clelrchen,  for  you  and  none  other.  I 
believe  Wilhelm  to  be  an  honest  man, — I  am  sure  he  loves  you, — and 
yet  I  would  not  trust  him  with  your  gold.  From  this  day  it  is  3rours ; 
but  first  promise  me  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  your  husband 
to  spend  or  take  it  from  you.  In  that  table,  my  CkUrchen, — and  I  will 
show  you  the  secret  of  the  drawer, — ^in  that  table  are  four  thousand  marks 
-^J&240),  take  them,  and  be  happy ;  but  as  it  will  not  be  easy  to  per- 
suade Wilhelm  that  I  told  him  the  truth  when  I  assured  him  I  was  penni- 
less, show  him  a  thousand  marks,  and  conceal  the  rest  Will  you  dothia?^ 

Cl&rchen's  expressions  of  gratitude  were  fervent,  and  from  the  heart ; 
but  still  she  hesitated  some  time  before  she  gave  the  required  promise, 
it  seemed  so  hard  to  deceive  poor  Wilhelm.  But  as  Katerina  was  firm, 
and  she  saw  no  other  alternative,  she  at  last  complied  with  her  condi. 
tions,  and  reluctantly  gave^  the  pl^ge  which  Katerina  demancbd. 

'*  And  now,  dear  Clarchen,  tell  me  you  are  happy, — tell  me  it  is 
the  poor  little  despised  Katerina  that  has  made  you  so,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  too." 

"  I  am,"  said  the  grateful  girl ;  *<  and  youiare  the  best,  the  kindest, 
and  the  dearest  friend  in  the  world.  We  shall  all  be  happy,  and  Wil- 
helm will  come  to-morrow  and  thank  you  too.  You  must  never  leave 
us  ;  for  this  money  is  still  yours,  whatever  you  may  say.  And  now 
you  can  never  think  again  that  no  one  loves  you." 

In  this  way  the  joyous  Clarchen  talked  on  in  mere  exhilaration  of 
spirits,  till  she  saw  that  Katerina  looked  worn  and  tired.  With 
anxious  affection  she  then  hurried  her  to  bed,  performing  for  her  all 
those  little  offices  of  kindness  which  her  helpless  state  required.  Cl&r- 
Chen's  last  act  was  to  kneel  down  by  her  bed,  and  pray  for  the  protec- 
tion of  that  Great  Being  whose  eye  is  ever  over  all,  even  the  meanest 
of  his  creatures. 

^^  Pray  aloud,  my  Cl&rchen,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  let  me  hear 
your  voice.    It  soothes  me,  and  I  hear  it  afterwards  in  my  dreams." 
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The  prayer  was  short  but  impressiye ;  and  as  Cl&n^hen  rose  froo  ber 
knees  she  kissed  Katerina's  forehead,  and  received  her  nightly  "  God 
bless  you,  my  child,"  with  a  grateful  heart. 

That  night  Clarchen  slept  long  and  soundly, — ^no  bewildering  or 
terrific  dreams  had  spread  alarm  round  her  pillow, — and  she  awoke 
refreshed,  and  with  a  clear  recollection  of  the  pleasant  thoughts  which 
had  been  hers  when  sleep  had  thrown  its  curtain  over  them.  She 
thought  it  must  be  late,  for  the  room  was  very  light ;  and  yet  Katerina 
was  not  moving,  and  she  was  always  the  first  to  awake.  She  had  half 
made  up  her  mind  to  turn  herself  round  again,  and  by  a  change  of 
position  to  prolong  her  sleep,  when^  lifling  her  head  for  a  moment  from 
the  pillow,  she  perceived  a  dark  sti-eam  (it  seemed  to  her  of  blood) 
slowly  meandering  along  the  floor  towards  her  bed.  It  came  ijrom  that 
on  which  Katerina  lay,  and  the  horror-stricken  girl  had  but  just 
strength  and  courage  lefl  to  give  one  glance  at  its  miserable  occupant, 
when  she  fell  backwards  in  a  death.like  swoon.  She  remained  a  lopg 
time  insensible,  for  no  one  came  to  her  assistance,  and  she  was  left  to 
recover  as  best  she  might  With  her  returning  consciousness  there 
came  an  undefined  recollection  of  the  horrors  she  had  witnessed ;  still 
it  all  seemed  to  her  to  have  been  a  hideous  dream,  rather  than  a  reality, 
and  with  closed  eyes  she  endeavoured  to  collect  her  scattered  senses, 
and  to  hope  that  she  had  not  in  very  truth  ^azed  on  the  corpse  of  ber 
benefactress.  But  she  could  not  long  deceive  herself, — the  vision  had 
been  too  real, — and  with  a  desperate  effort  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
fixed  them  on  Katerina's  bed.  The  sight  was  indeed  awful.  The  face 
was  covered  with  a  pillow,  but  the  body  was  exposed,  and  on  the  lefl 
breast  were  two  large  and  ghastly  wounds,  from  which  the  life-blood 
had  flowed  in  copious  floods. 

In  a  moment  Clarchen  sprang  from  her  bed,  and  hurrying  to  the 
door,  called  loudly  for  assistance.  No  sound  was  heard  in  reply  ;  for, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  house  was  nearly  empty.  Re- 
gardless of  appearances,  for  her  agony  of  mind  was  great,  she  flew, 
rather  than  ran,  to  Frau  Martin's  room,  and  half  undressed  as  she 
was,  threw  open  the  door,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  its  inmates, 
exclaimed, 

**  Help !  for  God's  sake,  help,  Frau  Martin !  She  is  dead ! — mur- 
dered !  Oh !  what  shall  we  do  ?  Come  with  me.  But  where  is  Wil- 
helm  ?"  she  asked  ;  for  in  that  forlorn  moment  she  felt  a  longing  for 
the  support  of  him  she  loved. 

The  cup  which  Frau  Martin  was  employedjin  washing  when  Clarch- 
en entered  fell  from  her  hand  in  the  extremity  of  her  surprise,  and 
she  gazed  upon  her  with  an  expression  almost  as  vacant  as  that  of  the 
old  man  who  sat  by  the  fire,  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  horrid  adventure. 

**  IVilhelm  did  not  return  home  last  night,"  she  began,  as  soon  as  she 
recovered  breath  and  power  to  speak. 

**  Not  returned !"  interrupted  Clarchen,  to  whose  quick  imagination 
a  thousand  added  horrors  immediately  presented  themselves. 

'*  Where  did  he  go?  Speak  to  me— tell  me,  for  the  love  of  heaven, 
do  you  know  anythmg  of  him  ?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  yesterday  morning,'*  said  his  mother, 
becinning  to  catch  a' portion  of  the  alarm  which  was  so  visible  in  Clarch- 
en s  features,  ** Where  he  is  I  know  not;  but  he  often  spends 
the  night  abroad,  when  there  is  early  work  to  be  done  in  the  morning 
There  is  nothing  to  fear  on  his  account." 
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<*  Perhaps  not/'  said  the  bewildered  girl,  passing  her  hand  oyer  her 
forehead,  as  if  endeaYouring  to  collect  her  wandering  senses,  **  perhaps 
not ;  but  I  fear  I  know  not  what — and  that  horrid  room ! — and  my 

rK>r,  poor  friend  who  lies  there  murdered  !  Oh  !  come  with  me  diere. 
am  very  weak,  but  I  will  try  to  look  upon  her  again." 

With  trembUng  steps  they  returned  to  Eaterina^s  room,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  confirmed  all  that  Clarchen  had  reported.  There  lay 
the  murdered  woman,  stiff,  cold,  and  dead.  Frau  Martin  was  about  to 
lit\  the  pillow  from  the  face,  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  her  arm.  She 
turned  around  and  beheld  the  RitUrs  Diener  ! 

'•Disturb  not  the  dead,"  he  said,  in  a  low  stern  voice.  **  Justice 
must  have  her  course,     /know  the  murderer." 

As  he  spoke,  Clarchen's  cheek  grew  paler  still,  and  she  cluog  to 
Frau  Martin  for  support.  The  Herr  Pruss  was  gone,  but  his  awful 
words  were  ringing  loudly  in  her  ears. 

'^  We  can  do  no  good  here,"  said  Frau  Martin.  '*  He  is  gone  for 
the  police,  and  we  had  better  go  back  to  my  room.  My  husband,  poor 
man,  will  want  me." 

•*  Go,"  said  Clarchen  ;  **  I  will  remain  here."  And  she  was  left 
alone  with  the  dead.  In  shuddering  horror  and  deep  grief  she  watched 
beside  the  disfigured  corpse. 

But  she  had  not  long  to  watch  alone.  Within  the  short  space  of  ten 
minutes  from  the  departure  of  the  RiUers  Diener  the  room  was  crowded 
with  the  officers  of  justice.  Once  and  again  did  Clarchen  fix  her  tear- 
ful eyes  upon  them.  Could  it  really  be  ?  Was  it  indeed  Wilhelm 
who  was  there  among  them,  bound,  and  a  prisoner  !  It  was  but  too 
true  i  Heinrich  Pruss  and  the  officers  had  met  him  on  their  way  to 
Eaterina's  abode,  and  the  former  had  denounced  him  as  the  murderer. 
He  was  led  close  to  the  bed,  and  as  the  pillow  was  removed  from  the 
face  of  the  deceased  he  was  observed  to  shiver  and  turn  very  pale. 
With  distended  eyes,  and  a  fearful  expression  of  intense  anxie^  on 
her  countenance,  Clarchen  scrutinised  his  every  movement,  (for  she 
was  not  permitted  to  approach  him,)  and  when,  with  clasped  hajods,  he 
uttered  the  words,  "  So  help  me  heaven,  as  I  am  innocent  of  this  deed 
of  blood,"  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  thanked  God  aloud.  Wilhehn 
was  led  away  to  prison,  and  Clarchen  was  lefl  to  her  misery  and  her 
desolation. 

When  she  began  to  recover  in  some  degree  from  the  state  of  stupe- 
faction to  which  she  had  been  reduced  by  this  appalling  blow,  her  first 
thought  was  to  hasten  to  Frau  Martin,  and  to  consult  with  her  on  the 
measures  most  proper  to  be  taken  in  order  to  prove  her  son's  innocence* 
She  found  that  the  poor  old  woman  had  already  been  made  aware  of 
her  son's  implication  in  the  business,  and  as  Clarchen  looked  upon  the 
mother's  tears  of  agony,  she  almost  envied  the  old  man  his  withered 
faculties  and  placid  state  of  unconsciousness.  The  sword  was  sus- 
pended over  the  head  of  his  only  child,  and  he  was  playing  with  a  string 
of  glass  beads  in  the  chimney  corner. 

Wilhelm  was  taken  before  the  senate,  and  the  principal  witness 
against  him  was  Heinrich  Pruss.  He  related  the  circumstance  of  the 
fidl  of  the  table,  and  the  sound  of  money  within.  This  fact  could 
not  have  been  suppiessed,  as  Clarchen  was  present  at  the  time.  He 
swore  to  having  heard  a  discussion  between  Wilhelm  and  Cl&rchen  as 
regarded  that  money,  during  which  the  latter  had  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade Wilhelm  from  appropriating  it  to  his  own  use.     He  made  oath 
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that  he  had  overheard  high  words  pass  between  the  deceased  and  the 
prisoner  on  the  preceding  night ;  that  the  former  had  accused  him  of 
having  a  design  on  her  property,  and  bad  forbidden  him  to  enter  her 
room  again.  Further  evidsnce  went  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  had  on 
the  preceding  day  been  dismissed  from  his  employment ;  and,  likewise* 
that  be  had  not  occupied  his  own  bed  during  the  past  night.  These 
depositions  having  been  taken,  a  party  was  sent  to  examine  the  apart, 
ment  of  the  deceased,  and  also  that  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  take  notes 
of  what  they  should  find  therein.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  contents 
of  the  table  were  removed  apparently  after  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, as  there  were  bloody  footsteps  between  it  and  the  bed.  On 
examining  the  body,  it  appeared  that  the  wounds  hftd  been  given  by  a 
knife,  the  pillow  having  been  previously  pressed  over  the  mouth,  to 
prevent  any  outcry  being  made.  The  room  was  searched,  but  no  in- 
strument could  be  found  on  which  to  ground  suspicion.  Having  made 
this  survey,  they  proceeded  to  Wilhelm's  room.  As  they  did  so,  slight 
traces  of  blood  were  visible  on  an  attentive  investigation  ;  and  further 
search  being  made,  a  knife  covered  with  blood  was  found  concealed 
beneath  the  bed-clothes  ;  and  under  the  mattrass  was  discovered  the 
sum  of  forty  marks,  which  were  likewise  stained  with  the  hideous  evi- 
dence of  crime.  On  comparing  the  knife  with  the  wounds  inflicted  on 
the  deceased,  it  appeared  that  they  must  have  been  made  by  a  weapon 
of  much  larger  dimensions  than  the  one  produced  ;  but,  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  evidence  was  most  circumstantial  and  conclusive,  this  circum- 
stance  was  treated  but  lightly,  and  Wilhelm  Martin  was  committed  to 
prison  as  a  murderer. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  all  this  time  the  friends  of  the 
accused  remained  inactive.  The  few  he  possessed  were  indefatigable  in 
their  efforts  to  prove  his  innocence.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  him,  the 
evidence  they  gave  was  not  calculated  to  remove  the  prejudice  against 
him,  and  most  cruel  were  the  reflections  of  poor  Ckrchen  when  she  be- 
came aware  that,  instead  of  being  the  happy  means  of  saving  her  lover» 
— which  she  had  fondly  imagined  would  be  the  case, — she  was  made  the 
prmcipal  tool  by  which  to  work  his  destruction.     Wilhelm  was  sen- 
tenced to  die.     The  popular  feeling  was  strong  against  him,  and  the 
belief  in  his  guilt  almost  universal.    There  were  few  to  mourn  his  early 
death  ;  but  those  few  wept  in  earnest.     His  days  were  numbered,  and 
he  spent  them  as  a  Christian  man  best  might,  in  preparing  for  the  last. 
Cl&rchen  and  his  mother  saw  him  often.    Early  in  the  morning  were 
these  two  sorrowing  women  to  be  seen  pursuing  their  hopeless  walk 
towards  the  cohdemned  cell  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner.     The  grief  of 
the  mother  was  the  more  clamorous,  while  that  of  Clarchen  sunk 
deeper,  and  did  its  work  within.     Wilhelm  longed  for  their  presence ; 
but  when  they  came  he  almost  wished  to  be  alone  again.     He  felt  that 
there  was  no  hope,  and  he  shrunk  from  the  sight  of  sorrow  which  he 
could  not  comfort ;  life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  was  departing  from 
him,  and  he  already  looked  upon  them  as  things  in  which  he  had  no 
-  part.     Still  there  were  moments  when  the  love  of  life  made  itself  fek 
and  feelings  came  thronging  back  upon  his  heart,  which  made  him  feel 
that  it  would  be  very  sweet  to  live,  and  that  it  was  very  hard  to  die 
with  ClArchen  by  his  side  to  love  him.    And  there  was  shame,  bitter 
shame,  as  he  thought  on  the  felon's  death,  and  the  crowd  that  would 
be  assembled  to  gaze  upon  his  ignominious  end.     Time  wore  on,  and 
Clarchen,  who  had  concealed  her  grief  from  Wilhelm,  (for,  would  he 
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liot  suffer  to  see  Ker  weep  i)  now^  showed  in  her  person  the  ravages 
which  sorrow  had  made  tnere. 

The  last  day  was  all  but  come — that  dreaded  day ! — and,  sad  as  had 
been  the  time,  it  had  passed  swiftly.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  execution, 
and  Cidrchen  passed  it,  as  usual,  with  the  lover  from  whom  she  was  so 
soon  to  part.  Two  houfs  were  worn  away  ;  the  evening  drew  towards 
its  close  ;  and  but  few  words  had  passed  between  them.  Their  heartsi 
were  too  full  for  speech.  A  bell  tolled.  The  hour  for  closing  th^ 
prison  gates  had  arrived,  and  they  roust  part.  For  the  first  time  Wil- 
helm  fixed  his  sorrowing  but  tearless  gaze  on  Clarchen.  ''  Meme  ge« 
liebte  .^"  he  exclaii^ed,  with  an  irresistible  burst  of  emotion,  '*  must  I 
leave  thee  V*  and  he  leant  his  head  upon  her  shoulder,  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  his  condemnation,  he  wept.  And  she  wept  with  him, 
and  her  tears,  as  they  fell  on  the  brow  which  rested  on  her  bosom, 
seemed  as  though  they  fell  like  a, peaceful  dew  upon  his  sorrows. 
*•  We  must  part ;  but  to-morrow,  dearest,  shall  I  see  you  ?  Early  it 
must  be,"  he  added  mournfully.  She  could  not  speak  ;  but  her  tears 
fell  like  rain.  One  more  kiss,  and  a  pressure  of  the  hand  to  show  that 
the  understood  him,  and  she  was  gone. 

Among  those  who  had  been  foremost  in  showing  kindness  to  the 
mourners  was  the  Ritters  Diejier,  His  advances  were  at  first  received 
with  coldness  by  Wilhelm's  mother  ;  but  this  did  not  last*  He  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  her  that  it  was  by  compulsion  only  that  he  had 
given  his  evidence.  But  Clarchen could  scarcely  tolerate  his  presence. 
Still  the  Herr  Pruss  was  universally  considered  to  be  possessed  of  most 
kindly  feelings,  and  to  cherish  a  high  sense  of  moral  rectitude. 

Clarchen  relumed  home  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  she  had  but  one 
more  leave  to  take  of  him  she  loved.  She  found  the  afflicted  mother 
silting  by  the  old  man's  side  answering  his  childish  and  oft-repeated 
questions  with  a  patience  which  at  a  moment  so  trying  it  was  beautiful 
to  witness.  They  were  almost  in  darkness,  for  t£e  Frau  Martin  was 
frugal,  and  her  work  was  over. 

After  a  few  painful  questions  asked  and  answered,  Clarchen  lefl  the 
room  to  procure  a  light.  Heinrich  Pruss*s  door  was  open.  He  was 
not  there  ;  and,  as  the  fire  was  burning  in  the  stove,  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate  to  enter  and  obtain  what  she  required.  As  with  her  lighted 
candle  in  her  hand  she  was  again  making  her  way  towards  the  door, 
her  eyes  fell  upon  an  object  which  on  her  entrance  she  had  overlooked. 
It  was  a  ring,  that  lay  half  concealed  on  a  writing-table,  among  some 
papers.  Impelled  by  a  stronger  motive  than  mere  curiosity,  she  hastily 
drew  it  forth.  There  could  be  no  mistake  ;  it  had  been  Katerina's — 
a  ring  she  always  wore, — and  a  hope,  a  blessed  hope,  darted  like 
lightning  through  Clarchen's  brain.  She  searched  again — a  hurried, 
anxious  search,  for  she  felt  that  she  had  not  yet  obtained  proof  enough 
to  save  him.  For  a  long  time  she  sought  m  vain,  and,  as  she  turned 
over  the  papers,  and  held  her  light  in  every  direction  which  she  thought 
might  be  serviceable  to  her  views,  she  glanced  often  towards  the  door, 
in  fear  lest  the  owner  of  the  room  should  return.  At  last,  in  despair  of 
procuring  further  testimony,  she  was  leaving  the  room,  when  she  per- 
ceived a  box,  the  hinges  of  which  seemed  loosened,  and  the  lock  but 
very  indifferently  secured.  In  a  moment  she  was  on  her  knees  before 
it ;  her  candle  on  the  fioor )  her  whole  soul  engrossed  in  the  hope  which 
had  dawned  upon  her.  It  required  but  a  very  trifling  force  to  open  the 
box,  and  ClSLrchen's  strength  was  nerved  by  love  and  fear.  The  lid  was 
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thrown  back,  and  shd  saw— m^nssf.  That  was  nothiag:  she  nrasi 
look  again.  She  did  look ;  and  this  time  she  was  rewarded,  for  she 
found  a  knife — a  rusty  knife — somewhat  larger  than  Wilhelm's,  (thu 
her  quick  eye  perceived  at  once);  and,  more  important  than  all,  among 
that  heap  of  heavy  dollars  there  was  gold.  Yes !  there  was  a  pair  of 
ear-rings»  which  she  could  swear  were  worn  by  Katerina  on  the  night 
she  was  murdered,  Cl&rchen  saw  it  all  ^  and  saw,  too^  with  happiness 
too  great  for  words — almost  for  thought—  that  she  should  save  her 
lover.  She  clasped  her  newly-found  treasures  closely  in  her  hands, 
the  knife  still  open,  and  was  in  the  act  of  rising  from  her  knees,  trern^ 
bling  with  joy  and  agitation,  when  a  slight  noise  at  her  side  made  her 
start,  and  on  look'mg  round  she  perceived  the  Bitters ]Jtener  !  Cl&rchen's 
presence  of  mind  did  not  desert  her.  She  felt  *^  I  have  that  which  can 
save  ha  lifet  and  if  I  can  but  reach  that  door,  I  am  free."  Having  before 
his  entrance  shut  down  the  lid  of  the  box,  she  could  not  feel  sure  that 
he  had  been  aware  of  her  occupation,  though  her  proximity  to  it  was 
suspicious.  Her  voice  was  tremulous ;  but  she  strove  to  make  it  calm, 
as  she  said,  '^  Good  evening,  Herr  Pruss ;  I  came  for  a  light,  and  not 
finding  you,  I  took  it  myself."  Having  said  this,  she  advanced  t9. 
wards  the  door,  slowly,  lest  he  should  suspect  her. 

Poor  Cl&rchen !  all  your  little  artifices  are  useless  !  a  hand  is  laid 
upon  your  shoulder,  and  you  are  a  prisoner !  She  screamed — she 
could  not  help  it — as  she  felt  herself  dragged  by  the  cruel  man  still 
further  from  the  door,  and  from  human  aid ;  bat  she  still  held  her 
precious  possessions  in  her  hand, — the  open  knife,  the  ear-rings,  and 
the  ring.  **  A  light?  and  what  may  you  have  there  besides,  my  pretty 
maiden  ?"  scud  Heinrich,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  and  holding  it  fast. 
Cl&rchen  could  not  answer.  For  a  moment  her  faculties  seemed  sus- 
pended :  voice  and  thought  were  alike  gone.  But  she  still  held  her 
hand  firmly  closed,  for  an  instinct  stronger  than  reason  was  her  prompt- 
er. "  Come,  open  your  hand  :  this  will  not  do,"  said  Heinrich,  impa- 
tiently. **  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you ;  but  I  know  what  you  have  taken, 
and  I  must  have  it !" 

*«  Never !"  cried  Clarchen,  with  sudden  energy.  **  Never,  unless 
you  kill  me,  as  you  killed  Katerina." 

Alas  !  what  could  she,  a  poor  weak  girl,  effect  against  a  man  strong 
in  his  evil  purposes,  resolved  to  succeed,  and.  heedless  of  the  means  he 
might  employ.  But  she  could  yet  shriek  for  aid,  and  loudly  did  she 
call  as  he  endeavoured  with  all  his  force  to  wrest  from  her  the  tokens 
of  his  crime.  But  embarrassed  between  the  efforts  he  made  to  secure 
his  prize,  and  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  stop  the  mouth  of  his 
victim,  it  was  a  more  difficult  task  than  he  had  expected.  Relentlessly 
did  he  wrench  back  the  fingers  that  with  a  force  almost  supernatural 
resisted  his  efforts ;  and,  with  one  band  pressed  over  her  mouth,  with 
the  other  he  strove  to  open  the  two  small  hands  which  would  not  be 
parted  from  that  which  was  now  dearer  to  her  than  life.  But  the 
handle  of  the  knife  is  in  his  power ;  and  with  a  remorseless  hand  he 
draws  the  blade  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  palm,  till  the 
blood  flows  from  many  wounds.  Still  she  holds  on.  It  is  his  life,  and 
she  will  not  loose  it  A^in  he  twists  the  blade  round,  till  the  fingers 
are  almost  severed  from  the  hand !  But,  sprained,  and  cut,  and  dislo- 
cated  as  they  are,  the  woman's  love  (truer  than  the  steel  that  wounds 
them)  still  holds  on. 

The  contest  was  nearly  over,  for  her  strength  is  almost  exhausted, 
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when  voices  mre  heard.  Help  is  at  hand !  Her  screams  have  been 
heard,  and  she  is  saved !  Daunted,  powerless,  and  covered  with  shame, 
the  man  of  worth  was  led  away  by  the  officers  of  justice.  Cl&rchen  did 
not  fiunt,  but  she  was  very  sick,  so  they  laid  her  on  the  bed,  and 
dressed  her  wounds.  It  was  late  ;  and  that  night  she  could  not  visit 
the  prison,  so  Wilhelm  was  left  to  endure  hours  of  mental  agony,  such 
as  none  but  those  v^ho  are  to  die  on  the  morrow  can  imagine.  But, 
with  that  morning  iiglit  came  Clarchen  :  and  she  came  as  the  messen- 
ger of  joy :  and,  when  Wilhelm  could  understand  why  she  looked  so 
happy,  he  kissed  again  and  again  those  poor  wounded  hands,  and  their 
tears  were  tears  of  joy. 

The  Ritten  Diener  suffered  in  Wilhelm's  stead,  for  the  evidence 
against  him  was  conclusive :  he  confessed  his  guilt,  and  the  artifices 
he  had  made  use  of  to  fix  the  crime  on  another.  Cld,rchen  and  her 
lover  were  happy :  they  were  married ;  and  having  inherited  the 
wealth  that  poor  little  Eaterina  had  intended  for  them,  they  were  rich, 
for  their  wants  were  few. 


THOSE  SWEET  DAYS  I    THOSE  HAPPY  DAYS! 

BY  P.  Mc'TEAGTJE,   ESQ. 

Oh  !  those  sweet  dajs — those  happy  days — 

When  I  WBJi  blithe  and  young ; 
When  o*er  each  hill  and  valley 

A  golden  ray  was  flung : 
When  the  smiling  hours,  like  bounding  streams, 

Impatient  of  delay, 
LeapM  swiftly  on  in  joyous  haste, 

And,  sparkling,  flowed  away  ! 

Then  eyes  were  bright,  and  cheeks  were  red, 

And  mantling  blushes  told 
The  tale  of  hearts  so  pore  and  warm. 

They  never  could  grow  cold  I 
The  beauteous  face  of  glowing  day, 

Or  starry  gems  of  night, 
FiU'd  our  breasts  with  gentle  hope, 

And  our  souls  with  soft  delight. 

This  was  all  sprin? ;  then  summer  came. 

Maturing  every  joy  ; 
Till  autumn's  faded  leaf  proclaim'd 

That  gold  must  have  alloy— 
For  springs  toill  go,  and  summen  come, 

And  autumn's  power  will  chide 
The  lovely  forms  which,  beauteous  once. 

Her  fairest  fruits  outvied. 

And  what  of  that  ?    Time  will  not  wait. 

Nor  brook  an  hour's  delay  ; 
The  seasons  change,  and  why  should  we 

Expect  perpetuu  day  ? 
Enough  for  those  who  think  aright. 

That  all  is  fix'd  above  ; 
And  that  the  springs  which  never  fail, 

Are  friendship,  hope,  and  love  ! 
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INDIGENCE  AND  BENEVOLENCE. 

-    PART    I. 
THB   NB0ES8ITT   OF  DISTINOinSHING  THB   TRUB   FBOM  THB  FALSE. 
BY    W.   C.   TAYLOR,   L.L.B. 

'^  The  poor  you  have  always  with  you,"  was  the  declaration  of  Him 
*<  who  spoke  as  never  man  spake ;"  it  is  one  of  those  simple  sentences 
whose  obvious  truth  apparently  renders  it  trite »  but  which,  when  we 
meditate  upon,  when  we  **  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,"  is  found 
pregnant  with  deep  and  importamt  considerations,  involving  problems 
connected  with  the  well-being  of  every  individual  man,  and  the  very 
existence  of  human  society.  Who  are  the  poor,  and  why  is  their  ex. 
istence  as  a  class  pronounced  an  essential  condition  of  humanity  ? 
These  are  questions  which  every  body  believes  that  he  can  answer  un.' 
til  he  comes  to  try ;  but,  when  called  upon  to  answer,  like  the  philoso- 
pher of  old  he  is  forced  to  reply,  ^  Si  non  rogas,  intelligo.*^  This  diffi- 
culty,  which  will  be  the  more  felt  the  more  deeply  it  is  exammed,  re- 
veals to  us  the  most  marked  peculiarity  in  the  science  of  moral  econo* 
my ;  it  is  not  susceptible  of  rigid  definition  or  strict  demonstration, — 
its  descriptions  are  confessedly  vague  and  incomplete,— its  conclusions 
a  mere  estioiate  of  conflicting  probabilities.  Founded  on  what  may  be 
called  the  '<  experience  of  civilisation,"  it  finds  the  registers  of  that  ex- 
perience vague  and  unsatisfactory, — the  nature  of  that  civilisation  the 
subject  of  angry  controversy.  Under  such  circumstances  complete 
truth  is  not  attainable :  all  we  can  hope  for  is  the  evolution  of  partial 
truths,  and  some  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  they  tend  to  more 
perfect  development. 

Indigence  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  of  analysis ; 
its  nature  and  its  extent  are  imperfectly  known,  even  to  those  who  have 
attempted  the  investigation ;  the  mere  depth  of  the  abyss  of  misery  is 
not  the  only  difficulty ;  there  is  at  once  a  variety  and  a  uniformity  in 
the  horrors;  there  is  a  complication  of  physical  suffering,  mental  pros* 
tration  and  moral  ruin ;  many  of  the  streams  which  keep  the  horrid 
pool  full  to  the  brim,  and  frequently  threatening  to  overflow, — flow 
down  from  the  brightest  and  sunniest  spots  in  human  existence,  bearing 
with  them  some  of  the  richest  treasures  of  humanity  to  be  whelmed  for 
ever  beneath  the  &thomless  waters. 

The  terms.  Poverty  and  Indigence,  usually  empk>yed  as  8ynon3nm8, 
do  not  express  the  same  idea,  nor  represent  the  same  situation.  Po- 
verty is  relative,  indigence  is  absolute ;  the  poor  man  has  not  enough, 
the  indigent  has  nothing ;  the  former  wants  assistance  and  support,  the 
latter  must  have  succour,  or  perish.  In  modern  times  a  new  word  has 
been  coined  which  has  not  a  little  increased  the  confusion  of  ideas  pre- 
vailing on  this  subject :  pauperism  is  empbyed  as  a  common  name  both 
fbr  indigence  and  pover^,  and  has,  consequently,  led  to  the  suggestion 
of  common  remedies  for  the  very  difierent  evils  of  both  5  the  pernicious 
consequences  may  be  traced  in  our  public  discussions,  in  our  varied  in* 
stitutions,  and  even  in  our  legislation.  Finally,  mendicity  has  been 
added  to  the  chaos  to  mpress  the  result  of  indigence,  a  result  by  no 
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meaDS  necessary,  and  the  most  pernicious  test  that  could  possibly  be 
applied. 

Although  many  confess  that  there  is  a  difference  between  mendicity 
and  men(kcity,  yet  others  with  equal  truth  assert  that  the  difference  is 
all  my  i :  they  assert  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  beggar,  in- 
stead of  calling  himself  metid  IcanH  should  rather  take  the  name  of 
mend  I  toon^i  /  that  alms  should  never  be  given  without  qualms ;  and 
that  ^  Date  obolum  Belisario'*  may  in  most  instances  be  safely  ren- 
dered  ''  Give  me  the  price  of  a  glass  of  gin."  There  must,  consequent- 
ly,  be  a  false  as  well  as  a  true  indigence ;  and  this  is  a  ^t  too  noto- 
rious to  require  demonstration.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  separate 
the  artificial  from  the  real,  and  to  mark  the  phases  of  pretended  indi- 
gence before  we  investigate  the  nature  of  the  true. 

Experience  brings  us  acquainted  with  three  classes  of  the  pretended 
indigent ;  among  the  first  and  largest  class,  indigence  is  a  trade ;  in 
the  second,  it  is  the  apathy  of  indolence ;  in  the  third,  it  is  the  pure  re- 
sult of  debauchery  and  demoralisation.  Every  branch  of  trade,  except 
the  numufacture  of  books  and  dramas,  opens  a  path  to  fortune  in  Lon. 
don,  and  that  of  indigence  is  fieir  from  being  the  least  lucrative.  We 
take  ahnost  at  random  two  cases  from  the  Reports  of  the  Men<ficity 
Society. 

*<|No  81,238. — J.  F.,  a  native  of  Ireland,  forty  years  of  age,  and  of 
particularly  strong  and  healthy  appearance,  who  had  been  long  known 
to  the  society  as  a  common  impostor,  was  apprehended  in  King  Street, 
St  Jameses,  in  company  with  a  woman  whom  he  pretended  to  be  his 
wife,  and  two  decently-attired  children.  From  their  appearance,  and 
the  tale  they  told,  strangers  would  be  induced  to  suppose  that  they  bad 
but  just  arrived  in  London  in  search  of  employment,  but  that  the  woman 
had  been  suddenly  taken  ill  firom  mere  exhaustion,  and  that  they  were 
in  a  state  of  total  destitution.  This  artifice  the  man  pursued  in  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  frequently  with  difilerent  women ;  and  when  ap- 
prehended, which  they  had  been  several  times,  resisted  the  ofiicers  most 
violently.  On  being  searched,  he  was  always  found  to  have  a  conside^ 
able  sum  of  money  about  his  person." 

^*No.  29,826. — ^J.  D.  S.,  a  man  of  colour,  and  a  native  of  Bengal, 
who  had  been  known  to  the  Societ/s  officers  many  years,  and  by  whom 
he  had  been  apprehended  no  less  than  eighteen  times,  was  again  taken 
into  custody  by  one  of  them,  begging  in  Leather  Lane,  apparently  in  a 
state  of  extreme  misery  and  destitution, — indeed  ahnost  in  a  state  of 
nudity.  It  will,  however,  be  scarcely  credited,  that  so  far  from  being 
in  distress,  he  was  well  known  to  be,  and  admitted  that  be  was,  the 
landlord  of  two  lodging-houses  in  St.  Giles's,  which  yielded  him  ample 
means  of  support;  and  when  apprehended,  upon  being  searched,  no 
less  a  sum  tikan  18s.  Id.  was  found  upon  his  person ;  and  upon  a  similar 
occasion,  which  occurred  previously,  as  much  as  nine  pounds  was  found 
sewed  up  in  his  tattered  garments." 

The  profession  of  false  indigence  has  two  advantages ;  it  is  very  lu- 
crative, and  it  is  not  laborious.  Cant  is  l^  no  means  an  expensive 
stock  in  trade,  and  there  never  was  an  age  when  it  bore  a  higher  price 
in  the  market ;  besides  the  cant  of  mock  benevolence  opened  a  market 
for  the  cant  of  &lse  indigence^  Somebody  or  other  has  said  that 
people  who  have  little  or  no  morality  of  their  own,  are  kind  enough  to 
take  the  morals  of  the  poor  under  their  special  protection ;  with  more 
truth  it  may  be  said  that  childlets  dowa^rs  and  venerable  spinsters, 
having  no  ftmiiiea  of  their  owiiy  and  havmg  a  large  stoek  of  oomestic 
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affection  on  hand,  adopt  pot  schemes  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
oharity ;  most,  if  not  alit  of  which  might  be  described  as  joint-stock 
companies  for  the  propagation  of  humbug.  They  bear  the  same  reW 
tion  to  impostors  as  paidpufl&  to  quack  raedicioesy  creating  a  fectitious 
want  for  the  species  of  excitement  which  the  traders  on  indigence  are 
ready  to  supply.  Hence  the  mendicant  profession  is  one  in  which  the 
practitioners  make  rapid  progress ;  the  dismal  whine  is  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection ;  the  running  accompaniment  of  sighs,  tears,  and 
groans  is  arranged  with  more  skill  than  the  musical  accompaniments 
of  any  opera  produced  on  tho  English  stage  for  the  last  twenty  years ; 
pathetic  tales  are  composed  sufficient  to  stock  a  score  of  circulating 
libraries,  and  an  insinuating  eloquence  is  formed,  possessing  a  greater 
power  of  accommodating  itself  to  times  and  circumstances  than  is  of  late 
days  displayed  at  the  bar  or  in  the  pulpit.  There  are  schools  of  elo^ 
quence  in  St  Giles's  where  the  coarseness  of  Billingsgate  and  the  pa- 
thos of  the  Asylum  chapel  are  taught  in  harmonious  union,  and  where 
the  professors  beat  the  fishwoman  and  the  popular  preacher  hollow. 

Pretended  indigence  is  not  contented  with  counterfeiting  misery,  it 
has  wondrous  skill  in  assuming  the  aspect  of  disease ;  the  cholera  was 
quite  a  fortune  to  the  class.  It  is  not  recorded  by  whom  the  connection 
between  the  blue  stage  and  blue  ruin  was  first  discovered*  but  many 
dupes  can  testify  that  the  discovery  soon  became  more  profitable  to  the 
tribe  of  impostors  than  the  Daguerreotype  is  likely  to  be  to  its  patentee* 
The  shrieks,  the  writhings,  tl^  contortions  exhibited,  more  particularly 
in  the  outskirts  of  London,  the  quantities  of  brandy  given  as  specifics 
for  the  disease,  the  amount  of  money  bestowed  as  a  bribe  to  carry  the 
sickness  elsewhere,  could  not  easily  be  calculated  ;  one  neighboiurhood, 
however,  was  early  restored  to  health  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  whose 
porch  and  steps  were  very  convenient  for  such  exhibitions  ;  he  vowed 
that  *'  he  would  murder  any  person  who  had  the  impudence  to  die  at 
his  door!"  and  when  the  resolution  was  made  public,  cholera,  which* 
had  been  hitherto  rife  around  him,  suddenly  disappeared. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  which  has  been  recently  sporting  on  this 
manor,  and  has  been  tolerably  successful  in  bringing  down  game,  men* 
tions  a  case  of  pretended  pregnancy  and  parturition  ending  in  the  de- 
livery of  a  pillow,  a  volley  of  oaths,  and  a  Billingsgate  oration.  Such 
cases  are  fiir  from  rare ;  one  was  decided  very  recently  without  the 
intervention  of  the  police,  by  the  accidental  presence  of  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, whose  experienced  eye  at  once  detected  the  fraud.  But  the 
pretence  was  some  short  time  since  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  in* 
genious  larceny ;  the  woman  was  brought  into  a  warehouse  by  the 
compassionate  owner,  she  contrived  to  substitute  a  package  of  goods 
for  her  stuffing  of  straw,  and  made  her  escape. 

Many  good  sort  of  people,  who  suppose  that  bestowing  alms  is  some- 
thing like  opening  a  banking  account  with  heaven,  will  not  accept  of 
anything  short  of  blindness  or  a  broken  limb  as  security.  The  conse- 
quent frauds  practised  upon  them  are  generally  known  ;  but  there  is 
another  species  of  claim  made  to  compassion,  in  which,  though  detec- 
tion is  much  easier,  yet  artifice  b  more  common,  and  more  successful ; 
this  is  the  exhibition  of  children.  One  case  came  under  my  own  ob- 
servation. Some  months  ago  a  man  appeared  in  Camden  Town,  who 
went  through  the  streets  appealing  to  compassion  in  language  that  had 
all  the  semblance  of  truth  and  nature.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  hand* 
loom  weaver  destitute  of  employment ;  that  his  parish  had  refused  him 
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relief  except  on  the  condition  of  parting  from  his  children,  the  deu* 
flurrivors  of  his  heloved  wife ;  adding,  as  he  pointed  to  a  very  interest- 
lag  liltte  girl,  "  How  could  I  part  from  this  darling  V*  There  was 
•ome  excitement  about  the  New  Poor  Law  in  the  parbh  of  St.  Pan* 
eras  at  the  time,  and  consequently  the  man  reaped  a  plentiful  hanre^ 
He  was  soon  alter  seen  in  Camberwell  relating  the  same  story  in  the 
same  words,  but  with  a  wholly  different  set  of  children,  the  interesting 
girl  having  been  exchanged  for  a  deformed  and  sickly.looking  boy. 
The  person  by  whom  the  discovery  was  made,  stated  that  he  was 
afraid  to  give  the  impostor  into  custody  on  account  of  the  impres- 
sion his  appeals  against  the  severity  of  the  Poor  Laws  had  produced 
on  the  mistaken  sympathies  of  the  multitude.  Multitudes  of  simi« 
kr  cases  may  be  found  in  the  Mendicity  Reports  ;  two,  however,  will 
suffice. 

**No.  82,341. — W.  H.,  a  strong,  healthy  man,  about  forty.five  years 
of  age,  with  a  woman,  whom  he  called  his  wife,  and  four  chDdren,  were 
found  by  the  Society's  officers  begging  about  the  streets,  and  making 
a  most  lamentable  tale  of  distress.  Upon  being  taken  before  the 
magistrates  and  examined,  it  was  found  that  they  were  not  married, 
and  that  none  of  the  children  belonged  to  either  of  them,  but  had  been 
borrowed  from  three  difierent  families  for  the  sole  purpose  of  begging." 

*'  No.  15,153. — J.  H.,  with  a  family  of  six  children.  She  was  sitting 
on  the  steps  of  a  door,  with  three  of  her  children,  in  the  New  Road, 
her  head  reclining  upon  her  hand,  and  ^apparently  very  ill ;  the  con- 
stables, suspecting  imposition,  watched  her  for  some  time ;  at  length 
she  was  observed  to  go  with  two  other  women  into  a  gin-shop  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  they  all  remained  about  half  an  hour ;  they 
came  out,  and  separated,  the  woman,  as  heretofore,  having  taken  up 
her  usual  portion :  presently  the  same  two  women,  who  had  before 
accompanied  her,  again  came  up,  and  a  crowd  having  by  this  time  col- 
iected,  they  besan  to  vociferate  foudly  for  assistanco,  saying  the  wo- 
man  was  very  ill,  and  some  one  ought  to  take  charge  of  her ;  the  con> 
stables  immediately  took  her  into  custody,  experiencing,  k>wever, 
great  resistance  from  a  mistaken  humanity." 

We  have  more  than  once  witnessed  the  force  of  the  sick  woman 
enacted  with  unpleasant  variations ;  **  the  artful  dodgers"  belonging  to 
her  hopeful  family,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  plying  their 
own  branch  of  industry,  and  we  are  unwiHinff  witnesses  of  their  success. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of  these  frauds,  nomen  iUis 
Ugioy  they  are  so  countless  and  varied  that  simple-minded  benevolence 
cannot  escape  from  their  snares.  Can  it  resist  the  first  emoticHis 
produced  by  the  aspect  of  calamities  apparently  so  overwhelming? 
Can  cold  mistrust  withstand  the  first  warm  impulses  of  compassion  ? 
Is  not  doubt  folt  to  be  a  kind  of  wrong  to  the  sufierer,  since  it  unites 
the  injury  of  suspickm  to  the  indifforence  of  refusal  T  Pretended  in- 
digence knows  its  stronghold ;  in  this  mighty  Babylon  it  is  impossible 
for  individuals  to  bestow  the  toil  and  time  necessary  for  inquiry,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  risk  they  would  ran,  not  merely  from  the  impostors, 
but  from  their  besotted  patrons.  Benevolence  in  any  large  comma, 
nity  must  be  organised  in  order  to  be  efficient  y  alms  indiscriminately 
bestowed  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  given  to  depraved  imposture. 
But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here ;  mendicancy  is  a  fruitftd  source  of 
juvenile  delinquency;  the  children  hired  out  to  excite  compassion 
are  placed  in  a  course  of  immoral  training,  which  soon  qualifies  them 
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for  graduating  in  the  college  of  Newgate,  the  only  norma]  school  fox 
instructing  the  rising  generation  which  it  has  yet  pleased  the  collect*- 
ire  wisdom  of  Great  Britain  to  establish.  As  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  investigate  the  entire  question  of  youthful  crime,  it  will  be  sufficient 
at  present  to  quote  one  case  from  the  Mendicity  Reports. 

^  No.  15,138. — W.N.,  a  child  seven  years'  old,  and  born  in  London  : 
be  was  apprehended  begging  by  the  constables  of  the  society.  The 
examination  of  this  infant  displayed  a  scetie  of  vice  almost  unparalleled ; 
it  could  hardly  be  supposed  so  young  a  mind  could  have  been  so  rea- 
dily and  c<HnpletelY  depraved ;  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
alang  terms  used  by  thieves  and  beggars ;.  uid  it  appeared  from  the 
communicatioDS  be  made  that  his  two  brothers  and  himself  procured 
considerable  sums  by  begging  and  singing  songs  at  different  public 
houses.  The  mother  had  followed  the  same  trade,  and,  as  he  said, 
spent  in  drink  both  what  she  herself  collected,  and  whatever  her 
ciuidren  brought  her." 

Here,  then,  is  direct  evidence  that  indiscriminate  benevoleoce  not 
only  supported  the  parent  in  profligacy,  but  aided  in  training  the 
children  to  vice  and  crime* 

In  modem  times  the  evil  of  mawkish  sensibility  has  been  sununoned 
to  the  aid  of  foolish  benevolence.  There  axe  people  who  can  contrive 
to  be  exceedingly  charitable  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  Wheo 
they  hear  it  prc^posed ,  to  apply  some  test  to  distinguish  between  true 
and  &lse  indigence,  between  real  and  pretended  poverty,  they  exclaim 
that  the  principles  of  charity  are  violated,  that  social  doty  is  sacrificed, 
that  baroness  of  heart  is  openly  avowed  and  sanctioned.  Tl^  impos* 
tors— and  multitudes  of  them  are  to  be  found  enrolled  beneath  the  ban- 
ners  both  of  benevolence  and  indigence — ^propagate  the  delusion,  fools 
repeat  tbe  «ry,  and  genuine  philanthropy  is  drowned  by  the  clamour. 
No  one  can  read  the  cases  that  have  been  cited,  without  feeling  that 
it  is  to  the  full  as  much  the  duty  of  Christian  charity  to :  withhold  from 
pretended  indigence  as  to  relieve  real  want ;  but  the  investigation  of 
each  case  personally  involves  too  much  labour,  and  the  delegation  of  it 
to  others  is  wounding  to  pride.  "  Long  life  to  Folly  !"  exclaims  im- 
posture; and  *^Long  life  to  Knavery!"  is  the  virtual,  though  not 
over  virtuous,  reply  of  good-hearted  people.  It  is  a  general  rule  ad^ 
mitting  no  exception,  and  therefore  in  itself  an  exception  to  every 
general  rule,  that  those  who  are  denominated  '*  good-hearted  people^ 
are  utterly  destitute  of  head. 

But  false  indigence  does  not  always  present  itself  in  rags  :  it  fre- 
quently comes  before  you  with  a  respectable  aspect,  and  under  the 
foTtDM  whkh  belong  to  good  society.  Lord  Chancellor  Clare  had  a 
theory,  that  every  man  with  three  names  in  1798  was  a  rebel.  With- 
out  investigating  the  facts  of  his  lordship's  reasoning,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  suspicion  in  many  instances  attaches  itself  to  the  hcmdnes 
trmm  liierarwn^  especially  if  the  second  name  has  anything  of  an  aris- 
tocratic sound.  We  find  almost  invariably  that  the  class  of  genteel 
mendicants  who  go  about  petitioning  for  subscriptions^  and  make  a 
livelihood  by  combining  begging  with  other  forms  of  swindling,  have 
their  second  name  quite  aristocratic.  Robert  Mortimer  H<M>kins,  or 
Charles  Gower  Pipkins,  are  frequently  found  at  the  end  of^ petitions 
and  the  beginning  of  indk^tments.  They  are  all  clever  fellows ;  they 
have  invented  leverses  far  more  interesting  than  vulgar  misfortunes  \ 
they  are  the  victims  of  political  tumult^  tne  chances  of  war,  or  oom- 
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mercial  revolutions.  They  display  wondrous  aptitade  in  availing  them- 
selves of  circumstancesy  soch  as  the  late  campaigns  of  the  British 
auxiliary  legion  in  Spain,  and  the  delay  of  payment  by  the  Spanish 
government.  There  are  throughout  the  country  more  persons  claiming 
credit  or  relief  as  officers  of  the  hiie  legion  than  there  were  soldiers 
tioder  General  Evans  from  beginning  to  end.  As  during  the  Conti- 
nental war  every  beggar  was  either  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  so  now  many 
of  the  weD^ressed  livers  on'  their  wits  claim  connection  with  the 
legion,  and  in  too  many  instances  have  their  claim  allowed ;  while  the 
character  of  those  who  really  served  is  seriously  injured  by  the  pro. 
eeedings  of  the  pretenders.  The  petition-impostors  are  almost  sure  of 
extensive  success  when  they  have  gained  their  first  dupes.  These 
serve  as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  their  statements,  and  as  decoys  for 
others.  Their  number,  however,  is  very  limited ;  it  has  been  sensibly 
diminished  since  the  higher  classes  have  begun  to  refer  such  cases  for 
investigation  to  the  committee  of  the  Mendicity  Society.  We  do  oc- 
casionally  hear  of  instances  where,  on  the  strength  of  an  aristocratic 
second  name,  and  a  plausible  story,  credit  is  obtained  from  the  trades, 
man  and  charity  from  the  nobleman.  The  worst  result  is,  the  injury 
done  to  those  who  are  really  distressed  by  the  disgraceful  arts  of  these 
plausible  impostors.  We  speak  what  we  know,  when  we  assert  that 
there  are  in  middle,  and  even  in  what  may  be  called  genteel  life, 
Samples  of  greater  sufiering,  misery,  and  destitution,  endured  with 
an  iron  pride  that  breaks  before  it  bends,  than  can  be  found  in  the 
bwest  haunts  of  wretchedness.  Against  such  misery  the  heart  is  too 
oflen  steeled  by  the  arts  of  those  impostors,  who  believe  that  honest 
industry  iB  inconsistent  with  gentility,  and  who  are  disposed  to  exclaim 
with  the  Indian,  **  Pig  only  gentleman :  he  no  work."  They  reverse 
the  feelings  of  the  discharged  steward :  it  is  ^  to  dip;,"  not "  to  beg,"  that 
they  are  ashamed.  For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  mexpedient  to  dwell 
farther  on  this  form  of  pretended  indigence.  Indeed,  it  is  so  closely 
connected  with  swindling,  that  it  more  properly  belongs  to  a  different 
part  of  the  subject. 

The  last,  but  far  the  most  extensive  case  of  pretended  indigence, 
which  we  have  to  examine,  is  that  of  begging-letters, — an  evil,  by  the 
way,  likely  to  be  much  extended  by  the  increased  facilities  of  the  Post 
Office.  Few  persons  would  believe  the  extent  of  the  talent  and  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  these  productions.  If  a  proper  collection  of  them 
was  made,  they  would  form  unrivalled  stock  in  trade  for  a  new  Mi- 
nerva Press.  In  fact,  the  composition  of  such  letters  is  a  regular  and 
lucrative  branch  of  the  literary  profession.  Like  the  genteel  peti- 
tioners, the  letter-writers  exhibit  great  skill  in  seizing  on  the  popular 
topics  of  the  day,  such  as  the  outcry  against  the  New  Poor  Law  and 
the  Factory  system.  Whether  they  have  borrowed  from  Mrs.  TroUope, 
or  Mrs.  TroUope  from  them,  may  be  difficuh  to  determine  ;  but  there  is 
a  very  striking  similarity  between  the  romantic  statements  of  both. 
Such  letters,  indeed,  are  often  sent  by  parents  who  place  their  children 
to  work  in  the  mines  until  they  are  old  enough  to  work  in  the  factonr; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  dupes  who  joined  in  the 
preposterous  outcry  raised  against  juvenile  labour,  were  deceived  by  the 
ingenious  devices  of  the  letter.manufacturers.  We  refer  to  the  reports 
of  the  Factory  Commissioners  for  an  exposure  of  many  of  these  frauda 
Henry  Mackenzie's  novels,  especially  Julia  de  Roubign^,  appear  to  be 
the  fiivourite  models  of  the  London  letter- writers ;  and,  from  the  fol- 
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lowing  case,  it  will  appear  that  they  are  no  bad  imitators  of  the  Man  of 
Feeling. 

Harriet  Reid,  afler  having  tried  many  difibrent  names,  and  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  at  length  applied  to  a  philanthropic  gentle- 
man, endeavouring  to  excite  his  sympathies  for  an  ideal  Harriet  Mi- 
nette,  whose  case  she  laid  before  him  in  a  series  of  anonymous  letters. 
One  of  these  letters,  and  an  extract  from  the  narrative,  are  quoted  to 
show  the  extent  of  pathetic  power  possessed  by  this  ingenious  impostor. 

THB   LETTER. 

<'  The  inclosed,  dear  L  ■,  tedious  as  it  is,  for  Heaven's  sake,  pe^ 
ruse  most  carefully  :  the  cause  of  it  must  at  once  excuse  it.  It  contams 
a  melcmcholy  occurrence — indeed,  one  which,  while  it  engages  your 
attentiont  must  cut  you  lo  the  heart.     Poor  Mrs.  Minette  must  soon  be 

lost,  unless  immediately  seen  after.     O  L !  I  am  all  anxiety  about 

her — in  agonies  until  you  receive  this — ^then  all  will  be  well.  Heaven 
crown  your  efforts  with  success  !  Even  then,  should  the  memory  of 
the  past  be  granted  us,  you  roust  look  down  on  your  bounty  to  her 
with  rapture. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THB  NARRATIYB. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Minette !  I  shall  surprise  you  when  I  tell  you  of  what 
family  she  is  by  the  mother's  side.  She  is  related  to  yourself;  but  {! 
must  not  explain  who  she  is  or  who  I  am  at  present.  Oh,  may  Heaveh 
in  its  infinite  mercy  avert  the  blow  that  seems  now  impending  over  this 
unfortunate  lady.  Continue  your  bounty  to  her,  and  you  will  soon 
learn  what  she  is.  She  is  thoroughly  amiable,  L ,  and  to  me  some- 
what dear.  Her  mother  married  a  man  of  inferior  birth,  and  her  rela- 
tions discarded  her.  She  married  Minette,  a  villain,  who  has  thrown 
her,  after  riding  in  her  carriage,  on  the  wide  world  in  hopeless  adversity. 

As  I  told  you,  L ,  in  my  first  letter,  she  is  an  amiable,  unsuspecting 

creature,---drtless,  being  truly  warm  in  her  friendship  and  love.  Silly 
young  creature  as  she  is,  we  must,  however,  save  her  some  pangs.    Do 

something,  dear  L ,  for  her  support ;  recommend  her  to  your  friends. 

Set  her  up  in  a  school,  and  get  her  some  pupils ;  but  donU  lei  her  teach 
Italian^  as  that  will  bring  her  eorrowe  to  her  mind.  But  now  for  the 
more  immediate  melancholy  purport  of  my  letter.  She  will  be  lost 
unless  you  save  her ;  bat  I  know  you  won't  let  her  want.  I  am  in 
agony  of  mind  about  her.  I  shudder  to  name  the  subject,  but  I  mutt 
CHi  Sunday,  a  friend  of  mme,  on  her  way  to  church,  saw  Mrs.  Minette 
walking  to  and  fro  in  an  unfrequented  path  by  the  side  of  the  river. 
She  accosted  her ;  but  the  unfortunate  lady  appeared  quite  lost  It  is 
too  clear,  L ,  her  wicked  thoughts.  Dear  L  ■  ^  watch  her  nar- 
rowly. Things,  at  all  events,  look  black.  Take  her  under  your  care, 
reason  with  her,  give  her  books,  let  her  have  a  doctor,  and  see  her 
take  her  physic ;  but  don't  hint  a  word  to  her  of  what  you  d(H-4t  might 
wound  her  sensitive  feelings.  She  respects  you,  calls  you  her  bene- 
factor. Adopt  her,  then,  as  your  proteg^e^et  her  read  to  you,  and 
come  to  you  at  church,  and  m  the  vestry-room,  where  you  can  have 
her  to  yourself.  Providence  must  surely  have  thrown  you  in  her  way, 
and  made  you  his  agent  in  delivering  her  from  the  fimgs  of  Satan. 
Give  her  a  few  pounds,  and  heaven  bless  you !" 

Harriet  Reid,  like  many  other  writers  of  romance,  fkOed  in  the 
management  of  her  plot,  by  overloading  her  first  invention  with  so  ma- 
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ny  additional  ioveotions,  that  she  rendered  the  whole  a  monstrous  im- 
probability.  She  was  deu^cted,  and  c^ent  to  meditate  on  the  advantages 
of  greater  simplicity  of  style  in  the  House  of  Correction. 

From  an  immense  mass  of  materials,  containing  details  far  more 
iniquitous  and  disgusting,  a  few  of  the  less  revolting  features  of  pre- 
tended indigence  have  been  selected,  which  are  quite  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  system  of  mendicant  imposture  is  a  nuisance  which  ought  to 
be  abated.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  nuisance  is  entirely  supported  by 
mistaken  benevolence ;  that  not  only  are  the  fimds,  which  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  real  indigence,  squandered  on  the  idle  and 
the  profligate,  but  that  idleness  and  profligacy  are  indefinitely  propa- 
gated by  the  facilities  afforded  for  their  success.  This  is  only  another 
proof  of  the  old  aphorism,  that  well-meaning  fools  do  much  more  mischief 
m  the  world  than  designing  knaves.  L^t  us  not  hear  in  reply  the 
sentimental  cant  of  mock  and  indolent  charity ;  we  shall  hereaAer 
show  that  the  relief  of  real  indigence  demands  something  more  than 
money, — that  it  requires  zeal,  time,  labeur,  and  a  spirit  of  devotedness 
such  as  is  rarely  found  in  the  present  age ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  let 
us  strongly  protest  against  the  common  calumny,  that  an  anxiety  to 
dbtinguish  between  real  and  (Nretended  indigence  is  a  sign  of  iodiffor- 
ence  to  both. 

The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity  has  been  eminently 
successful  both  in  detecting  imposture  and  relieving  real  distress ;  of 
course  it  is  zealously  calumniated  by  the  impostors  and  their  dupes,  for 

Sorely  the  pleaBore  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat 

Were  we  to  find  any  &ult  with  the  institution,  it  would  be  its  volun- 
tary character ;  it  is  an  association  for  executing  duties  which  properly 
belong  to  the  government  of  the  country,  and  its  existence  is  a  standing 
reproach  against  the  government  for  neglecting  its  functions.  At  ihe 
same  time  everybody  knows  that  a  legislature  would  never  raise  such 
a  nest  of  hornets  as  would  buzz,  flutter,  and  sting,  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  those  self-sufficient  persons 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  titles  of  the  charitable  and  the  hu- 
mane. 

Indolence  has  been  mentioned  as  the  second  form  of  false  indigence  * 
persons  of  this  dass  doubtless  suffer  great  privations ;  but  they  should 
be  regarded  as  idle  rather  than  as  necessitous ;  they  are  wanting  to 
themselves ;  their  privations  are  self-knposed.  This  indigence  in  some 
degree  belongs  te  the  former  dass ;  its  destitution  is  a  fiUsehoody  for  it 
polBsesdies  resources  which  it  refuses  to  use.  Pretended  benevolence  has 
extended  its  misehievous  protection  to  this  class  also :  such  indolence 
is  not  unfreqoemly  described  as  **  contented  poverty,"  which,  of  course, 
tanks  in  'the  category  of  virtues.  Discontent,  aUnost  in  its  worst  foj^ 
IS  fer  ]>refeTable  to  such  a  spectes  of  content.  This  apathy  is  some- 
tiltties  the  effect  of  education,  sometimes  of  temperament ;  it  soon  be- 
comes a  confirmed,  and  what  is  worse,  a  contagious  habit,  and  both  cir- 
cumstances  prolonging  and  propagating  it,  render  it  more  pernicious  to 
dbotety.  It  is  genetsUy  associated  with  feebleness  of  moral  energy,  and 
a  degradatkm  of  character  which  necessarily  aggravates  its  evil  results- 
Cases  of  indigence  directly  resulting  from  vice  are  abundant  Intoxi- 
etitiovi,  gambling,  and  debauchery^  are  naturally  enough  found  associated 
with  extt^me  destitation.  Take  one  case  from  the  Mendicity  Reports^ 
— **  No.  82,887.-*W.  C,  a  man  of  tolerably  decent  appearance,  applied 
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for  relief,  urging  that  he,  his  wife  and  child,  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  starvation  by  want  of  employment.  It  turned  out  upon  inquiry 
that  he  had  for  many  years  pursued  the  calling  of  a  law-writer ;  but 
that  his  distress,  although  apparently  great,  was  wholly  attributable 
to  his  propensity  to  drinking,  and  that  to  indulge  in  this  abominable 
vice  he  had  resorted  to  the  most  disgraceful  and  fraudulent  means ; 
aud  had,  in  fact,  been  intoxicated  every  day  for  the  fortnight  preceding 
that  of  his  application." 

This  third  class  of  false  indigence  requires  a  separate  examination, 
because  rice  is  not  less  frequently  a  consequence  than  a  cause  of  indi- 
gence, and  because  the  mistakenly  benevolent  have  often  done  as 
much  injury  to  this  class,  by  reusing  opportunities  and  means  of  re- 
pentance, as  they  have  to  the  preceding  classes  by  lavish  rewards. 

To  distinguish  between  true  and  false  indigence  is  not  merely  an 
act  of  justice,  it  is  pre-eminently  an  act  of  mwcy :  it  is  not  only  mercy 
to  the  really  indigent,  by  saving  for  them  the  resources  squandered  on 
th#  fraudulent,  the  idle,  and  the  profligate ;  it  is  mercy  to  the  impostors 
themselves,  whose  ruinous  career  will  be  checked  when  encourage- 
ment is  withheld ;  it  is  mercy  to  the  benerolent  dupes,  by  showing 
them  the  difference  between  misfortunes  which  C4>mmand  respect  and 
impostures  which  require  punishment.  On  this  distinction  the  whole 
system  of  true  benevolence  must  be  based;  it  alone  can  ensure  its  be- 
nefits, and  prevent  its  abuses.* 

*  In  the  discuflsion  of  this  subject  the  author  has  laid  himself  under  obligations 
to  the  writings  of  several  eminent  publicists ;  more  e^MciaDy  to  those  of  the 
Baron  de  Gerando,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


TO  MARIE! 
Mahhb  !  *tis  now  a  twelvemonth  nigh 

Since  &8t  I  saw  thy  gentle  fkce : 
I  well  remember  the  deep  sigh 

That  made  me  turn  to  thee  and  trace 
The  sweetest,  saddest  mind  portray'd 
In  thy  dark  eyes,  my  gentle  maid  ! 

Marie !  t  lov*d  thee  from  that  hour, 
Though  vain  and  hopeless  it  may  be  ; 

But  tis  net  in  my  reason*li  power 
To  change  that  love  one  thought  from  thee ! 

E'en  eould  I  change  it,  what  might  prove 

A  recompense  for  such  a  love  ? 

'Tis  my  heart's  nature,  my  souTs  life, 
Life  worthless  but  that  thine  impajrts 

A  music  to  it  through  the  strife 
Of  jarring  tonffues  and  hollow  hearts, . 

That  tuUabies  it  far  from  this, 

Into  a  dreamy  world  of  bliss ! 

Marie !  they'd  wake  me  from  my  drestai*— 
They  sav  'tis  wrong  to  think  of  thee : 

But  if  my  heart  in  Love's  deep  stream 
Perchance  may  drown  not,  it  must  be 

Still  onward  borne  in  quest  of  thine^ 

lit  with  the  hope  of  *'  one  day  mine  !** 

Oh !  Marie !  if  that  day  were  now — 
Nay,  turn  not  from  me — give  one  sign 

To  teU  my  aching  bosom  Imw, 
Or  if  twould  gkd  thee  to  be  mine : 

Nothing  but  tears  !  Stay,  stay !— yet  go, 

*Tis  iBMnesf  yet  thy  lovt  to  know !  W. 
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A  TALK. 
BY  B.  B.  PEASE. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Monsieur  Perpionan,  after  watering  'his  mignionette,  went  to  io- 
spect  several  trees  of  his  walUfruit,  which  had  not  yet  become  ripe. 
Now,  an  amateur  gardener  generally  counts  bis  nectarines  and 
peaches ;  so  Perpignan  counted  the  specimens,  and  discovered  that 
about  five-and-thirty  of  his  unripe  darlings  had  vanished — *'  Who  can 
be  the  thief?"  thought  he.  "  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  suspect  any- 
body ;  but  I  will  lay  in  wait  for  the  petty  robTOrs.'' 

At  this  moment  Monsieur  Dominique,  the  harlequin,  (who  had  been 
requested  by  Madame  Perpignan  to  come  very  early  to  the  cblUeao, 
as  she  wished  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  names,  professions,  and 
scandal  appertaining  to  some  of  her  particular  friends,  and  so  to  enli- 
ven the  masked  ball  by  Dominique's  sallies^,  arrived.  He  had  just 
stepped  out  of  a  hired  fiacre  from  Paris,  and  was  attired  in  his  harle- 
quin's dress ;  but  this  was  quite  hid  by  a  cloak  in  which  he  was  wrap- 
ped. He  wore  a  slouched  hat  over  his  bound  up  black  head,  to 
which  his  black  mask  was  attached  with  a  movable  spriu)^,  and  he 
had  a  long  pair  of  boots  reaching  beyond  his  knees  over  his  patch- 
work legs  and  russet  shoes.  As  Perpignan  was  pondering  on  the  fate 
of  the  nectarines,  he  suddenly  beheld  this  extraordinary  figure,  with  a 
very  pale  face,  and  evidently  disguised.  Perpignan,  determined  to 
watch,  retreated  behind  the  an^le  of  a  wall.  Dominique  seated  him- 
self on  a  garden-bench,  and  sighed  very  deeply.  He  was  perfectly 
within  the  hearing  and  sight  of  Monsieur  Perpignan.  Dominique 
rested  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and  uttered  in  a  melancholy  tone, 

'*  Is  there  on  earth  a  greater  wretch  than  I  am  ?  The  gate  open, 
any  thief  might  walk  in  as  I  did."  Perpignan  was  excited,  but  pru- 
dently remained  in  concealment,  listening  with  all  his  ears.  Domini- 
que sighed  again,  and  said,  **  Our  house  is  closed  to  night,  so  the 
whole  troupe  are  at  leisure :  none  of  them  know  that  I  am  engaged 
here.*' 

"  The  fellow  has  come  again  after  my  nectarines,'*  thought  Per- 
pignan. 

Domini(|ue  resumed — ^**  I  am  aa  hour  before  my  time  -  but,  in  my 
state  of  mmd,  if  I  had  remained  any  longer  in  Paris,  I  should  have 
cut  ray  throat  I" 

**  Then  I  wish  you  had  stayed  there,'*  thought  Perpignan.  ^ 

'*  But  what  does  it  avail,"  said  Dominique,  again  sighing  deeply, 
'*  that  I  have  escaped  from  all  their  traps  and  tricks,  and  have  come 
into  the  country  T  To-morrow  I  must  go  back  again  to  the  same 
wretched  business!" 

Perpignan  felt  that  he  was  unarmed.  Where  had  he  left  his  hedge 
shears?    Dominique  continued, 

«*  The  doors  will  be  opened ;  I  shall  swindle  the  public,  as  usual ; 
there  will  be  their  money;  but,  what  is  that  to  met"  and  another 
heavy  hypochondriacal  sigh  was  heaved. 
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^  He  18  not  to  share  in  the  spoiV'  opined  Perpicnan. 

*' However,  one  must  work  to  live,  though  lite  is  hardly  bearable. 
Five  louis  will  be  the  fruits  of  my  exertions  this  evening !" 

**  Fruits !"  exclaimed  Perpignan,  aroused.  '*  Five  louis !  he  means 
to  steal  all  my  remaining  peaches  and  plums^''  and  he  made  his  appear- 
ance from  behind  the  wall. 

Dominique  turned  his  head  on  seeing  Perpignan,  and  said, 

"  Some  one — O !  only  the  old  gardener !  No  one  shall  see  my  mis- 
erable face,"  and  he  instantly  puU^  down  his  black  mask.  Perpignan 
observing  this,  muttered,  *'  Disguised  himself  1  What  a  wretch  to  have 
in  the  garden !"  Here  Dominique  accidentally  dropped  his  wooden 
bat  from  under  his  cloak,  and  picked  it  up  again.  *'  What  housebreak- 
ing implement  is  that?"  reflected  Perpignan.  '*I  will  seek  for  as- 
sistance." 

He  then  perceived  Justine  coming  into  the  garden  very  prettily  at- 
tired for  the  f^te ;  so,  making  towards  her,  he  ordered  her  to  keep  her 
eye  on  the  strange  person  on  the  benchi  imtil  he  could  procure  help  to 
take  him  into  custody. 

**  Pray,"  said  Dominique,  pushing  his  mask  up,  *'  at  what  hour  do 
your  revels  commence?" 

Justine  burst  into  a  peal  of  uncontrollable  laughter  at  the  mistake  of 
her  master,  and  immediately  went  up  to  Dominique  and  welcomed  him, 
hoping  that  he  was  well. 

^  As  I  never  had  a  moment's  health  in  my  life,"  said  Dominique, 
^  how  is  it  possible  that  I  can  ever  be  well  f " 

Justine  replied,  **  La !  let  me  look  at  your  patched  jacket.  A  pro- 
(Hgious  favourite  of  the  public,  as  you  are,  constantly  exciting  the  mer- 
riment of  your  audience,  ought  never  to  be  ill." 

Dominique  gave  another  of  his  lengthened  sighs. 

**  Alas !  I  have  been  in  a  fit  of  hypochondria  for  these  five  years  past 
Medicine  will  not  touch  my  disorder.  Would  you  credit  it  ?  It  was 
but  yesterday  I  went  to  a  celebrated  physician,  who  did  not  know  my 
person  off  the  stage ;  and  described  to  him  the  depression  of  my  spirits ; 
says  the  doctor,  *  you  lead  too  lonely  a  life ;  you  want  excitement ;  you 
must  amuse  yourself;  visit  the  theatre ;  go  where  you  can  laugh ;  go 
and  laugh  at  the  comic  harlequin,  Dominique.' — *  Alas !  doctor,'  said 
I, '  /am  Dominique !'  " 

**  I  cannot  help  smiling  at  you,"  replied  Justine,  ^  for  your  very  grief 
is  comic." 

Dominique  made  a  grin-horrible. 

**  What  very  white  teeth  she  has  !  Do  you  know,  ny  dear,  if 
anything  ever  makes  me  forget  my  misery,  it  is  the  sight  of  a  pretty 
girl." 

**  La  !  Monsieur  Dominique,"  simpered '  Justine.  **  Nothing  gives 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  to  relieve  the  unhappy ;  besides,  I  would  not 
have  you  melancholy  to-night  for  the  world." 

Dominique  approached  Ju^ine,  and  said, 

*'  One  kiss  on  thb  little  hand  would  cheer  me !"  (he  saluted  it)  **  I 
am  better !  One  kiss  more  on  that  sweet  cherry  cheek  would  drive 
away  twenty  blue  devils."  And  here,  instead  of  one,  he  gave  Justine 
a  dozen,  who,  on  turning  her  head,  discovered  Monsieur  Perpignan, 
with  two  labourers  with  stout  sticks  in  their  hands.  Justine  screamed, 
and  scampered  into  the  ch&teau.  Perpignan,  brandkhing  a  bUl-hook, 
stood  before  Dominique,  and  denoanded  who  and  what  he  was  1  Domi. 
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oique  thought,   *^  Bj  Momm !  I  am  enacting  one  of  my  ovm  panto- 
mimes ;  but  those  are  real  cudgels." 

*<  Seize  this  robber !"  said  Perpignan  to  the  labourers. 
*'  Be  quiet,  you  saps !"  answered  Dominique,  and  he  turned  towards 
P^ignan,  and  grimaced  at  him.  '^  And  you,  you  stupid  old  ass 
of  a  gardener,  you  are  elderly  enough  to  know  better.  Send  your 
master  to  me.  He  will  let  you  into  the  secret  who  I  am,  you  cab- 
bage stalk!" 

**  Cabbage  stalk  1*^  cried  Perpignan.     **  Seize  l^m  !  disable  him !" 

Then  commenced  a  scuffie,  and  an  attack,  in  which  all  received  a 
few  slight  blows,  and  Dominique's  wooden  bat  was  deeply  chipped  bj 
Monsieur  Perpigoan's  biH*hook.  No  one  could  tell  how  this  as- 
sault would  hare  ended,  if  Madame  Perpignan  had  not  rushed  out 
into  the  garden,  dressed  as  a  Columbine,  with  her  high  head  powdered 
and  frizzed,  and  a  little  fancy  hat,  with  a  single  feather  in  it;  a 
light-blue  manteau,  trimmed  with  flowers;  a  white  satin  petticoat, 
fbrbelowed  and  festooned;  green  silk  stockings,  with  ck>cks,  and 
pink  shoes,  high*heeled  and  buckled.  She  was  followed  by  Jus- 
tine. 

**  Mercy  on  us,  Monsieur  Perpignan  !  here  is  another  of  your  blun- 
ders.*' Then  turning  to  Dominique,  Madame  said,  '*  A  tiiousand  par- 
dons, my  good  sir,  for  this  mistake." 

"  Pray,  Madame,  make  no  apology,"  replied  the  harlequin.  ^  I  am 
accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  scrapes.  But  your  dolt  of  a  ffardener,  here ; 
where  the  deuce  did  you  dig  hun  up  1  He  must  have  belonged  to  some 
antediluvian  generation." 

Madame  laughingly  said,  ^  Pray  excuse  my  gardener,  as  you  call 
him.  Monsieur  Dominique,  and  step  imo  the  chlLteau,  and  take  a  glass 
of  the  best  Bui^undy  to  prepare  you  for  the  exertion  of  the 
evening." 

**  You  are  very  good,  Madame,"  said  Dominique,  and  tomiog  to 
Perpignan,  he  winked  at  him.  *'  You  see,  you  ancient  artichoke,  you 
were  wreng.  I  attend  you,  Madame.  Be  more  cautioos  another  time, 
old  carrots  and  turnips !" 

Apd  he  then  escorted  Madame  Perpignan  into  the  chlkteau,  with  a 
prefbsion  of  shrugs  and  dandng-master's  bows. 

Perpignan  stared.  '< '  Old  carrots  and  turnips  !'  What  is  all  this  ? 
Justine,  is  your  mistress  mad,  or  am  I  ?" 

**  Oh,  sir !"  said  Justine.  '*  They  ought  to  have  told  yon  that  Ma- 
dame, in  order  to  add  to  the  gaiety  dT  her  masked  ball  to-night  had  en- 
gaged Dominique,  the  celebratea  harlequin,  and  Mr.  Dominique  had 
arrived  before  his  time." 

<<  And  so  did  I,  it  appears,"  said  Perpignan,  **  for  I  caught  Monsieur 
Dominique  kissing  your  cheek." 

Justine  replied  demurely,  ^  Sir,  he  told  me  it  would  make  him 
Uvely." 

The  carriages  now  approaching  the  garden-gate,  Perpignan  got  out 
of  the  way,  and  Jnstine  rejoined  ^r  mistress. 

CHArfEBV. 

Ths  gentlemen  at  the  minuet  and  cotillion  bands,  atriv^d  from 
Paris,  with  the  violonceNoe  on  the  roof  of  the  obach.  Pierrots, 
Scaramoudies,   shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  cavalieiB,   pcnmurdes, 
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and  the  usual  motky  groups  of  a  masked  ball,  were  set  down  from 
their  carriages-  aud,  when  walking  round  the  ornamented  grounds^ 
realized  the  pictures  of  Watteau. 

On  one  side  was  a  rustic  orchestra  in  the  open  air;  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  dark  wide  walk  were  affixed  a  profusion  of  fireworks,  all 
arranged  ready  to  be  let  off  at  a  given  signal ;  and  this  signal  was  a 
large  bell,  which  was  hung  to  the  branch  of  an  elm,  with  a  rope  to 
toll  it  Monsieur  Pimentcd  arrived  with  n,  sae  de  mdt  in  his  hand, 
containing  his  masquerade  dress.  He  was  making  his  way  to  the 
room  of  Du  Plessis,  where  he  had  arranged  to  attire  himself.  He 
was  rather  hUe  \  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  ke^p  within  his-  lodging 
at  Paris,  peeping  cautiously  out  at  his  window,  because  he  observM 
that  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  la  Tour  le  Colombier  had  been  pa. 
rading  backwards  and  forwards  00  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
aearly  the  whole  day.  **  But,"  thought  Pimeotal,  **  J^have  escaped 
the  old  savage,  at  any  rate."  Presently  he  saw,  sitting  in  a  corner 
of  the  saloon,  Gaston  du  Plessis. 

«<  Ah !  Gaston,  you  must  let  me  go  and  dress  in  your  cabinet. 
Why,  what  ails  you,  man.  You  look  as  pale  and  melancholy  as  a 
boiled  rabbit.  I  shall  appear  as  harlequin  to-night*  Here  is  my 
dress!" 

**  Would  that  this  mummery  was  postponed,"  mid  G^asCon. 
**  Oh,  ay  I  I  dare  say  your  wound  is  painfuV  replied  Pimental. 
**  You  may  think  it  trifling,  but  old  scratch  had  been  taught  how  to 
carve,  and  had  nearly  taken  off  your  liver  wing." 

Du  Plessis  turned  away  to  conceal  his  dejection,  and  Pimental  re. 
fleeted,  ^  Poor  Gkiston  has  lost  all  his  spirits.  Now  I  am  in  such  a  de- 
licious flow  to-night  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  turn  me  over. 
I  feel  like  a  shuttlecock— H>ne  tap  with  a  battledore  would  send  me 
up  joyfully  floating  in  the  air.  O I  you  lucky  young  dog,  to  have  no- 
thing to  disturb  your  mind,  but  the  delicious  pleasures  of  a  masked 
ball  before  you." 

At  this  moment  a  tall,  upright  figure,  in  a  fiuied  pink  and  white- 
striped  domino,  approachea  Pimental,  and  in  a  well-known  voiooi 
aaid, 

*  *•  This  is  beyond  my  hopes.  Allow  me,  Monsieur,  to  congratulate 
bothyou  and  myself  on  this  fortunate  rencontre." 

Pimental  stood  aghast-— it  was  the  terrible  Marquis,  and  he  inter, 
nally  wished  him  ^yond  the  Barrier  d^erfer. 

'^  Have  the  complaisance  to  follow  me  into  the  garden.  It  may 
prevent  the  disturbance  which  might  occur  at  several  later  periods 
of  the  evenmg,''  and  here  he  produced  the  formidable  Toledo 
rapier. 

^Follow  me,  instantly.  I  will  take  no  advantage  of  you.  Pre. 
pare  your  guard." 

Pimental  shuddered,  and  wished  the  guard  would  come  and  take 
advantage  of  them  both.  He  then  made  a  turn,  as  if  to  go  af^er  Co- 
bmbier  through  the  door  in  the  garden ;  but  instead  of  which,  he 
took  oqe  spring  up  the  staircase  with  hi8§ae  de  tmitf  and  bolted  him- 
self safely  in  Du  rlessis's  little  chamber. 

The  Marquis,  finding  himself  again  foiled,  determined  to  be 
doubly  vigilant  throughout  the  night;  he  therefore  kept  himself 
closely  masked,  and  entered  into  the  kUaritif  of  the  evening  with 
great  sternness. 
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Pimental,  not  HkiDg  to  be  disappointed  with  the  ball,  aod  thinks 
iQgy  also,  that  he  should  be  much  more  safe  la  a  mask  and  character, 
put  on  his  harlequin's  dress,  and,  after  reconnoitring  some  little 
time,  ventured  down  stairs  amongst  the  companyt  but  not  without 
a  continual  dread  of  encountering  the  indignant  Marquis. 

The  band  played  the  lively  airs  then  most  in  vo^e.  All  were 
gaily  enjoying  themselves  (Sophia,  Da  Plessis,  Le  Blond,  and  the 
Marquis,  excepted).  Dominique,  now  in  a  state  of  excitation,  forgot 
his  blue-devils,  and  was  witty,  active,  and  mischievous,  by  turns. 
He  encountered  Pimental,  attired  exactly  like  himself  in  the  old- 
fiishioned  harlequin's  dress,  with  lai^e  patches,  russet-coloured  three- 
cornered  cap,  and  shoes. 

Dominique,  perceiving  that  he  had  an  amateur  harlequin  to  cope 
with,  amused  himself  and  the  spectators  by  imitating  Pimental's  awk- 
ward manner,  and  in  so  excellent  a  style,  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
one  from  the  other.  When  Pimental  had  acquitted  himaelf,  as  he 
imagined,  to  perfect  satisfaction,  he  chanced  to  cast  his  eye  on  a 
prettily-fonned  plump  girl,  who  was  representing  the  character  of 
a  Bacchante ;  so  Pimental  went  in  pursuit  of  her.  Here  the  old 
white  and  pink-striped  domino  was  pacing  about  with  folded  arms, 
and  scrutinizing  glances,  when  Dominique  saw  his  extraordinary 
figure,  and  determined  to  have  some  fiin  with  him. 

*'  There's  a  fineiiam^eatt,"  said  Dominique.  *'  Now,  you  shall  see 
me  put  him  out, — that  is  to  say,  I  will  put  him  out  of  temper."  So 
Dominiqvie  danced  ludicrously  up  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Tour  le 
Colombier. 

**  Ah !  ah  I  very  ingenious !"  remarked  the  Marquis,  and  endea- 
voured  to  avoid  Dominique,  who  pertinaciously  continued  to  throw 
himself  into  grotesque  attitudes  about  his  person,  intercepting  him 
at  every  turn.     At  length  the  testy  Le  Colombier  said  sharply, 

**  Monsieur,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  go  about  your  busi^ 
ness?" 

*<  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  doing,"  replied  Dominique.  **  Stick 
to  your  business,  and  your  business  will  stick  to  you." 

The  Marquis  drew  up,  and  retorted,  *'  Leave  me :  I  wish  to  be 
alone." 

Dominique  replied,  '^Foregadl  you  are  an  odd  character  1  Tou 
take  the  trouble  to  come  to  a  masquerade,  and  you  wish  to  be  o/one. 
Did  you  expect  to  walk  through  the  saloons  and  gardens  all  nig^ 
by  yourself?  to  flit  about  like  an  old  bat?  Now,  here  you  see,  is 
my  bat,'' 

"  duit  me  I"  growled  the  Marquis ;  "  exhibit  your  foolery  else- 
where." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  exclaimed  Dominique,  redoubling  his  attentive 
bufioonery,  '*  we  cannot  part  on  such  easy  terms ;  I  don't  find  such  a 
fine  old  boy  as  you  every  day.  What  will  you  take  for  your  do- 
mino, manufactured  in  the  reign  of  Chades  the  Bald?  Siripettl 
see,"  and  here  he  danced  actively  round  the  Marquis,  and  gave  him 
several  loud-sounding  slape  with  the  harlequin's  bat  on  apart  of  the 
old  gentleman's  person  which  was  not  at  all  relished  by  his  honour. 

<*  Fire  and  fury,  you  villain  I  how  dare  you  to  assault  me?" 

**  Be  tranquil,"  said  Dominique,  <*  you  know  that  harlequin  is  a 
privileged  person." 

The  Marquis  was  in  the  act  of  unsheathing  again  his  Toledo  ra- 
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pier,  when  Dominrque  dexterously  pushed  his  slouched  hat  over  his 
irritated  countenance,  so  that  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  month, 
grinding  in  passion  the  few  remains  of  teeth ;  and  in  this  position 
Dominique  favoured  him  with  a  few  more  slight  blows,  and  danced  off 
into  the  crowd. 

Whilst  Le  Colombier  in  the  bitterness  of  rage  was  endeavouring  to 
raise  his  hat,  the  Bacchante  sprung  across  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
garden,  pursued  by  the  elated,  but  unlucky  Pimental.  The  Marquis 
at  the  moment  caught  sight  of  the  harlequin,  rushed  at  him,  and,  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  throat,  said, 

**  Rascal,  you  shall  find  that  you  are  not  the  privileged  person  yon 
imagine." 

Pimental  struggled,  but  in  vain. 

"  Unmask,  fellow !"  roared  Le  Colombier.  **  I  insist  on  seeing 
your  face  !  Nay,  then — *'  and  ihe  Marquis,  with  the  strength  of  an 
old  lion,  dragged  Pimental  down  Uie  walk  which  led  to  the  stand  erect- 
ed  for  the  fireworks.  A  few  of  the  spectators  followed  ;  some  suppos- 
ed it  to  be  amere  masquerading  frolic,  and  did  not  interfere. 

*^  Now,"  said  the  Marquis,  *'  if  you  will  not  remove  the  black  mask 
from  your  impertinent  face,  thus  I  do  it,"  and  he  snatched  off  Pimen- 
tal's  mask.  *^  As  I  suspected — ^the  very  villain  who  threw  the  back- 
gammon  board  on  my  head  at  the  Cai^  de  la  Concorde ;  who  assisted 
at  the  nefarious  insult  at  the  opera,  and  who  has  again  most  vilely  as- 
saulted me  this  evening.     Behold,  and  tremble !" 

"  Oh  !  I  know  you  well  enough,"  said  Pimental. 
'    *^  This  is  the  place,"  whispered  the  Marquis,  *^  to  pin  you  to  the 
earth  with  my  rapier,  and  listen  to  your  dying  apology." 

**  I  will  neither  apologise  nor  die,"  replied  Pimental,  and  he  gra- 
dually retreated  a  few  steps,  until  he  came  under  the  elm  tree, 
where  he  had  fortunately  seen  the  large  bell  affixed.  There  were 
plenty  of  persons  within  sight,  though  not  many  within  hearing. 
I>e  la  Tour  le  Colombier  passed  the  sword  close  to  Pimental,  and 
said, 

*'  Make  me  a  most  abject  apology  for  the  injury  you  have  inflicted 
on  my  honour." 

Pimental  mechanically  laid  hold  of  the  rope ;  the  large  bell  tolled : 
port-fires  were  seen  moving  about*  affixed  to  long  wands  ;  the  Cath- 
erine wheels,  the  jets,  the  saucissons,  and  the  rod^ets,  were  instantly 
ignited  by  the  pyrotechnists  stationed  for  the  purpose;  the  whole 
company  suddenly  assembled  to  behold  them,  but  Madame  Perpignan's 
fireworks  were  let  off  at  least  on^  hour  before  the  appointed  time,  to 
her  utter  annoyance. 

As  the  fireworks  sputtered,  fizzed,  and  banged  off,  the  Marquis  lost 
sight  of  Pimental,  who  was  so  confused  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he 
did,  while  escaping  from  the  dreaded  Toledo  rapier.  The  Marquis 
was  wondering  where  his  victim  had  slipped  away,  when  he  was 
astonished  by  three  more  rapid  blows  from  Dominique,  who  danced  up, 
grinning  in  his  face,  and  immediately  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  Le 
Colombier  was  now  convinced  that  Pimental  was  incorrigible,  and  he 
determined  to  show  him  no  mercy. 

Dominique  made  his  way  to  Madame  Perpignan,  who  was  in  the 
saloon,  bewailing  the  mistake  of  her  expensive  fireworks,  which  had 
been  let  off  without  producing  any  effect,  when  Dominique,  to  divert 
her  chagrin,  proposed  a  general  dance  that  had  come  in  vogue  in 
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Parisy  aad  had  lately  been  introduced  from  Poland.  He  did  not  re- 
collect  the  name  of  it,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  follow.my4eader  dance. 
A  lady  and  gentleman  were  selected  to  lead  it  off.  All  the  rest  o( 
Ibe  company  were  to  form  into  couples;  and,  where?er  the  first 
pair  danced— no  matter  where — all  over  the  house,  over  the  gardens, 
even  if  it  had  been  out  at  the  gate,  and  all  the  way  to  Paris,  all  the 
other  oouples  were  bound  to  follow  dancing.  The  band  were  to 
march  aAer  them.  This  proposition  was  agreed  to  joyously  by  the 
company ;  the  partners  were  selected,  and  Madame  Perpignan  and 
Dominique  led  off.  Sophia,  finding  it  was  fast  approaching  twelve 
o'clock,  stole  away.  I^  Blood  disappeared  by  another  path ;  and 
Du  Plessis;  who  had  been  watching  both,  followed  cautiously,  but  un- 
observed, the  way  Sophia  had  turned. 

''  Now,''  said  Dominique,  '^  the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 
The  band  struck  up,  and  the  whole  company  in  couples  were  in  ani- 
mated, if  not  graceful  motion,  laughing  and  chatting. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

We  must  take  the  liberty  to  change  the  scene  now  to  the  exterior 
of  the  lodge  of  old  Jaquelette,  the  porteress.  The  little  building  was 
entirely  covered  with  haneysuckles,  which  impregnated  the  ni^t  air 
with  a  most  delicious  odour.  It  was  hither  that  Sophia  bent  her  steps 
to  obtain  from  her  cenfidante^  Jaquelette,  the  key  of  the  empty  cottage. 
She  was  aware  that  her  father  was  soon  to  retire  to  bed  in  the  lodge, 
and  was  apprehensive  that  she  should  be  too  late. 

«•  Well,  good  laquelette,  how  is  our  ftiir  charge?" 

"  Poor  dear  lady  !"  said  Jaquelette.  **  She  is  much  recovered ;  I 
have  taken  every  care  of  her." 

Here  Gaston  du  Plessis,  who  had  kept  out  of  si^t  the  whole  way, 
overheard  Sophia  say,  '<  Are  you  sure  this  is  the  right  key?"  and  Ja- 
quelette's  reply  was  in  the  affirmative. 

**  Good  night  for  the  present,"  said  Sophia ;  '*  I  must  return  to  the 
saloon,  or  my  absence  will  be  discovered,  which  would  be  fatal.  My 
old  friend,  breathe  not  a  syllabb  to  any  living  beins  of  my  visit  to  the 
empty  cottage;"  and  here  Sophia  returned.  Old  Jaquelette  stepped 
into  the  lodge  to  fetch  a  lantern  to  light  Monsieur  Perpignan  to  her 
quarters. 

"*  Bless  his  heart  1"  said  she.  ^  He  is  sitting  by  himself  in  the  dairy, 
supping  on  a  bowl  of  new  milk  and  taspberries,  to  be  out  of  the  bother 
of  this  masked  ball."  Here  the  music  of  the  Polish  dance  floated 
across  the  breeze,  and  the  old  porteress,  lantern  in  hand,  footed  away 
along  the  gravel  path,  in  time  to  the  lively  tune. 

*•  The  empty  cottage,"  in^rdly  groaned  Du  Plessis.  "  Ah !  So- 
phia,  your  depravity  is  equal  to  your  coquetry.  It  is  plain  she  is  amus- 
ing herself  l^  driving  me  mad.  I  will  tear  myself  from  this  detested 
place;  but  I  will  not  go  without  yengeance.  Le  Blond  shall  give 
me  ample  satis&ction  for  the  wrongs  he  has  inflicted  on  me.  Some 
one  approaches." 

Two  %ures  appeared  in  the  alley,  one  apparenily  following  the 
other.  The  first  was  Le  Blond,  evidently  making  his  way  to  his  ap- 
pointment with  Sophia.  All  the  rancorous  feelioff  of  Du  Plessis 
was  aroused,  and  he  was  about  to  attack  Le  Blond  with  reproach^ 
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when  tkm  MMNpit  cl«  k  Tour  le  GekMnbier  «te|^p«d  up,  and 
said, 

'^  MoBMur  !•  Blosdy  I  iMive  taken  the  liberty  to  follow  yoa  to  thi* 
sequestered  part  of  the  garden.  I  have  been  seeking  you  for  soni« 
days.  You  are  the  third  person  £rbm  whom  satiafootion  is  due  to  me 
for  an  insii^ng  aggression  at  the  opera.  I  infotrmed  you  that  I  diould 
se^  the  opportunity.  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  lo  measure  swords 
with  me  7  The  moon  will  knd  us  a  serene  light,"  and  out  again  oama 
the  Toledo  rs^er. 

Le  fikmd  replied,  **8ir,  I  am  much  perplexed  at  this  moment;  Iwill 
attend  to  your  summons  at  any  hour  in  the  morning." 

*' Permit  me  to  observe,"  pertinaciously  continued  the  Marquis» 
**  that  in  aa  aflbir  of  this  nature  there  is  no  time  like  the  time  pres- 
ent!" 

'<  Hold,  sir !"  exobumed  Le  Blond,  ''I  neitherfear  you,  nor  any  man, 
but  I  must  appeal  to  your  gallantry.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  this 
lime-'— there  is  a  lady  in  the  oase — I  have  an  appointment  of  a  most  pe- 
culiar nature." 

*^  Mere  subterfuge,"  said  Le  Colombier.  '*  You  have  taken  a  hint 
from  the  code  of  honour  of  your  chivalrous  friend,  Monsieur  FisBental. 
Have  the  goodness  to  defend  yourself" 

Here  Gaston  du  Plessis  rushed  forward,  and  uttered, 

^*  Some  reparation  is  due  to  me.  Le  Blond,  you  are  a  villain  and  a 
hypocrite.  I  know  the  Marquis  to  be  a  sure  swordsman.  Before  you 
commence  with  hhn  you  must  first  give  m€  satisfoetion." 

Le  Bk)nd  calmly  answered,  *'  My  friend,  are  you  mad  V* 

«<Your  friend!"  sarcastKally^aid  Du  Plessis.  ''Yes;  lowe  much 
to  your  perfidious  friendship.  Thus  have  you  rewarded  my  eaadaur 
and  int€^ty.  Come  cm,  sir !  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  this  affiur  is 
mine." 

Le  Colombier  replied  gravely,  ^'  Excuse  my  interruption ;  but  dn  a 

eoint  of  punctilio  I  am  a  most  determined  peisoaage.  I  shail  have  the 
onour  of  first  fighting  Monsieur  Le  Bload.  You  may  do  with  him 
as  you  like  afterwards.  And,  if  your  arm  is  well  enough,  why,  we  can 
conclude  our  own  little  af^r  alter  that.'' 

*'  But  I  claim  precedence,"  said  Du  Plessis. 

^  Grentlemea,  gentlemen  1"  reraonslrated  Le  Blond,  <<  are  you  both 
deranged  ?" 

^*  ComQ  on !"  cried  the  Marquis. 

All  the  weapons  were  now  drawn,  and  they  were  each  taking  a 
position  of  offence  and  defence,  when  the  music  of  the  perambulating 
dance  sounded  near  to  them.  There  was  a  momsntary  pause.  A  light 
streamed  across  the  path,  and  old  Jaquelette  sauntered  towards  the 
belligerents  with  a  lantern,  escorting  Mensieur  Perpigaan,  in  a  flower- 
ed chintz  night-gown  to  the  lodge ;  a  sudden  turn  brougl^  them  into 
collision  with  the  fighting  trio,  and  Jaquelette  exdaisaed, 

**  Mercy  preserve  us,  swords !    Have  jpity  on  a  tender  woman  !** 

The  music  approached.     The  Marquis  said  in  a  low  tone, 

**  The  dancers  are  coming  this  way :  take  both  of  ye  my  mortal  de- 
fiance." 

Okl  Jaquelette  trembling,  replied,  *^  Why,  ^at  have  we  done  to 
offend  you  t" 

The  combatants  hastily  dispersed.  Perpignan  was  half  asleep,  and 
rather  bewildered,  and  sighed, 
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•*TbM  eouM  of  mafqoarading;  I  am  tbankftd  I  hare  esoaped  their 
mutnmery ;  aod— dear  roe,  how  nice  the  hooeysuckles  amell ! — to  bed, 
to  bed.  I  have  planned  to  dig  a  ditch  to-morrow,  twenty-fi^e  yards 
loog,  and  a  yard  aeep." 

They  then  entered  the  little  lodge,  to  pass  a  quiet  night. 

The  dancing-procession  went  gaily  along  an  adjoining  gravel-path* 
headed  by  Madame  Perpignan  and  Dominique.  And  now  the  faithful 
and  attentive  Jaquelette  had  introduced  her  good  master  to  the  inte- 
rior of  her  neat  little  lodge,  which,  as  we  haye  before  intimated,  con- 
sisted of  two  rooms,  the  intter  of  which  contained  a  neat  bed  with  cur- 
tains. The  old  woman  had  put  a  bouquet  of  flowers  on  the  little  tabK 
and  said, 

^  La !  monsieur,  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you  so  nice  and  sleepy. 
There  is  my — I  mean  your  bed,  Monsieur." 

**  What,  my  poor  old  friend,  am  I  to  turn  yon  out  of  your  nest  for 
die  night,  then?    Impossible.'' 

^  Oh,  never  mind  me.  Monsieur ;  I  have  the  settee  in  the  next  TOom» 
and  a  warm  rug.'' 

**  But  I  insist !"  says  Perpignan. 

**  I  am  too  old.  Monsieur,  to  be  insisted  on,"  answered  Jaquelette* 

'*  You  will  find  every  thing  comw^  ilfauL  Can  I  assist  you  to  unrobef ' 

^  No,  Jaquelette,  where  is  your  delicacy  1  Put  the  light  down,  and 
good-night." 

Jaquelette  looked  affisctionately  at  Perpignan,  and  observed, 

**  I  hope.  Monsieur,  I  shall  not  disturb  you  in  the  night  with  my 
cough.     I  almost  shake  the  old  lodge  down  with  it" 

**  What  a  loose  cough,"  thought  Perpignan.  ^  There,  good  night, 
Jaquelette." 

The  old  woman  went  out,  but  almost  immediately  tapped  at  the  door 
— ^  Dear  heart,  dear  heart !" 

^  Well,  what  now  ?"  said  Perpignan. 

'*  I  forgot  your  nightcap ;  it  is  here.  I  have  kept  it  in  ray  pocket  to 
air  it,  all  the  evening.    uesLT  me,  my  snuff.box  is  empti^  into  it." 

Then  it  struck  Perpignan  that  he  should  be  sneezing  all  night  in  one 
room,  while  she  was  coughing  in  the  other.  *'  She  is  gone.  Now  I 
shall  be  quiet     No ;  here  she  is  again." 

**  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Jaquelette :  ^'butl  forgot  to  set  the  rat- 
trap." 

**  What !  have  you  rats  here  t  A  pleasant  bed-chamber  I  have  se- 
lected, truly."  Here  the  old  porteress  set  the  trap,  and  mumbled,  ^  I 
brought  a  bit  of  cheese  with  me — it  is  all  right ;  if  you  should  hear  the 
trap  snap  off  in  the  night,  only  call  me,,  and  I  will  come  and  fetch  the 
rat  away." 

*^  There,  shut  the  door,"  yawned  Perpignan. 

••  Beg  your  pardon,"  said  Jaqueleue,  re-opening.  **  What  time 
would  you  be  pleased  to  be  called  in  the  morning  ?" 

*<  ril  wake  myself,"  replied  Perpignan.  **  I  won't  go  to  sleep  all 
niffht     Go  to  bed,  do,  Jaquelette." 

The  porteress  closed  her  master's  door,  and  only  took  off  part  of  her 
clothing,  anxiously  looking  at  the  settee,  thinking  what  a  disagreeable 
night's  rest  she  would  have.  Whilst  she  was  unlacing,  she  heard  Mon- 
sieur Perpignan  sneeze  several  times  very  loudly. 

«>  The  snuff  in  his  night-cap.  He  will  keep  me  awake  all  night" 
And  here  she  was  attacked  by  one  of  her  long  coughs,  nore  habi- 
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toal  than  constitotional ;  for  old  Jaquelette,  being  much  alone»  gene- 
rally  though^  that  a  cough  was  very  eood  company. 

Perpignan,  as  he  speedily  undressed  himself  and  got  into  bed,  (to 
save  time  he  had  said  his  prayers  in  the  dairy,  over  the  raspberries 
and  cream,)  was  much  disconcerted  by  the  state  of  the  irritability  of 
the  membranes  of  the  foMCU^  pharynx^  larfnx^  tracheoj  and  iranehi^ 
of  the  aged  Jaquelette,  and  he  muttered,  **  She  coughs  'like  an  old 
horse  1"  However,  he  made  up  his  mind  for  the  worst,  and  tran- 
[uilly  exclaimed,  ^  How  delightful  is  the  calm  silence  of  night,  after  a 
lay  of  healthful  labour  !" 

Jaquelette  had  extended  her  crazy  old  form  on  the  settee,  and 
wrapped  herself  up,  when  the  sounds  of  music  became  very  audible, 
and  again  were  rapidly  approaching;  chattering,  laughter,  enjoy- 
ment, were  all  close  in  the  neighbourhood.  Suddenly  a  louid  single 
knock  was  given  at  the  door. 

*'  Can  that  be  a  rat  7"  thought  Jaquelette.  Another  loud  double 
knock  was  inflicted.    **  No,  bless  me !  it  is  a  rat-tat  at  the  door." 

Now  a  whispering  commenced  outside,  accompanied  with  sundry 
sly  laughs,  and  presently  a  panel  of  the  old  portal  was  smashed  in. 
Jaquelette  jumped  up  in  idarm,  and  escaped  as  she  was — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  costume  of  an  ancient  Venus  uTiadomed  by  the  Graces, 
to  Monsieur  Perpignan's  room,  to  ask  his  advice ;  but,  before  she 
could  make  that  salutary  inquiry,  Monsieur  Dominique's  mischiev* 
ous  hand  had  removed  the  slisbt  bolt,  the  door  was  opened,  and  in 
danced  the  numerous  masquerading  couples,  until  the  little  apartment 
was  crowded. 

•*  On,  Madame,"  said  Dominique.  "You  are  the  most  spirited 
partner  I  ever  had  the  honour  to  lead  out,"  and  they  bouncal  into 
the  next  room,  about  ten  pair  of  these  mad  promenaders. 

Old  Jaquelette,  being  in  an  unfit  state  to  receive  company,  and 
not  so  much  fearing  her  old  and  kind  master  as  an  exposure  of  her 
unpicturesque  dishabille,  rushed  behind  the  curtain  of  Perpignan's 
bed,  certainly  to  his  surprise  and  alarm. 

On  went  the  dancers,  circlinff  the  little  room  ;  and  Dominique, 
going  round,  pulled  aside  the  drapery  of  the  bed,  and  discovered 
Monsieur  Ferpignan  to  the  uninvited  spectator,  sitting  up,  looking 
horror-struck  in  his  night-cap,  and  Jaquelette  standing  beside  him, 
with  her  hce  averted,  and  a  large  sewn  patch  on  her  under  habili- 
ment, which  proved  that  she  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  a 
Parisian  linen-draper,  to  match  the  colour  of  the  oHeinal  jujnm  ! 

At  this  interesting  tableau — as  the  writers  of  melodramas  express 
it — we  leave  our  readers  until  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Madams  Perpionan  affected  to  be  extremely  shocked  at  this 
public  expose  of  the  infidelity  of  her  husband,  and  a  liaison  with  such 
an  object  as  old  Jaquelette ;  she  stepped  most  indignantly  out  of  the 
lodge,  amidst  the  suppressed  laughter  of  the  company.  As  for  Per- 
piffnan,  he  could  not  get  out  of  bed  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
kdies ;  at  length  the  room  was  cleared ;  but,  when  the  guests  were 
again  in  the  garden  all  offering  opinions  on  the  ludicrous  scene 
thev  had  just  quitted,  a  violent  and  sudden  shower  of  rain  put  an 
end  to  the  Polish  promenade  dance.  The  characters  were  dispersed 
in  all  directions  for  shelter ;  feathers  and  artificial  flowers  were  in* 
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tftaatly  aKtnraled;  levaid  gaUmt  Pienoto  and  Sauramoi»h«i  8cam« 
pered  to  the  chliteau  6x  ck)aki  toA  umbrellaii  for  the  iylph% 
hiiDtrewoe,  and  goddesses.  Here  stood  a  dripping  Diana ;  there  two 
balf'drowned  shepherdesses.  Monsieur  Donunique  flew  to  the  haU 
^  the  ch4teaa,  wherein  stood  a  sedaa-chairy  in  which  he  intended  to 
place  Madame  Perpignan,  and  bring  her  dry  to  the  house. 

Sophia  and  Justine  were  at  this  moment  at  the  door  of  the  empty 
cotu^    Sophia  gave  Justine  a  key,  and  told  her  to  unlock  the  door. 

'*  The  empty  cottage.  Mademoiselle,  at  this  time  of  night  1^ 

^  Do  as  you  are  bid.  When  I  am  in,  k>ck  the  door,  put  the  key 
in  your  pocket.  Keep  watch.  If  Monsieur  le  Blond  cmnes,  admit 
him  into  the  cottage,  bat  no  other  living  creature.  As  you  value  my 
future  regard,  be  &ithful." 

Sophia  then  entered.  Justine  locked  the  door ;  her  curiosity  ei- 
cited  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  she  muttered,  ^  I  should  vastly  like  to 
know  what  all  this  means  1" 

Du  Pleesis  had  watched  the  ibotsteps  of  Sophia,  and  now  came 
gently  up  to  Justine,  and  said, 

*'  My  good  girl,  if  you  have  any  merqy,  relieve  my  suspense.  Here 
is  flold  for  you." 

,  Justine  replied,  ^  It  is  of  no  use  taking  your  money,  sir,  for  I  cannot 
answer  the  question." 

*'  Nay  then,"  vehemently  uttered  Graston,  **  I  force  the  bribe  on 
you ;  and  now  dare  to  conceal  the  truth  from  me^" 

Here  be  seized  her  hand,  into  which  he  put  a  purse.  She  struggled, 
and  unconsciously  dropped  the  key  of  the  cottage.  She  then  cried, 
^  For  shame,  Monsieur  du  Plessis,  this  is  outrageous !  I  must  ran  tor 
assistance."  She  fled*  and  Gaston  swore  he  would  not  quit  her  until 
she  divulged  the  secret. 

Justine  thought  this  the  only  mode  by  which  she  could  draw  Du 
Plessis  irom  the  cottage  door. 

Pimental's  plump  Bacchante  was  washed  away  from  him  by  the 
heavy  rain,  and  he  incipiently  felt  that  his  own  harlequin  pantaloons 
were  being  converted  into  a  pair  of  thpt^  He  was  seeking  shdter, 
and  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  empty  cottage,  where  he  thought  he 
could  stand  up  at  the  pordi  untfl  the  storm  bad  a  little  abated.  Here 
he  accidentally  put  his  foot  on  the  key  whieh  had  been  dropped  by  Jus- 
tine.    He  picked  it  up. 

**  What  a  lucky  doff  I  amT  said  he.  *«  Perhaps  the  key  of  this 
cottage.  What  a  soudng  shower !"  He  tried  the  lock ;  it  turned ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  Marquis  de  la  Tour  le  Colombier  came 
up,  with  the  intention  of  sheltering  his  person  from  the  torrent  which 
was  falling,  when  Pimental  in  an  instant  perceiving  his  vindictive 
foe,  slammed  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  Aifarquis. 

*«  That  incorrigible  villain  t"  exclaimed  Le  Colombier,  and  tried 
with  all  his  strength  to  force  the  door,  whieh,  however,,  would  not 
give  way  to  his  exertions.  He  then  thought  he  would  hastily  stride 
towards  the  chMeau.  In  his  road  there  he  was  unlucky  enough 
to  have  his  temper  again  put  to  the  test,  for  he  saw  the  narleqaio 
fixing  a  pole  into  a  s^an-chair,  and  he  exclaimed,  **  There  is  the 
villain  Pimental  1*^  forth  came  again  the  Toledo  rapier,  he  fenced 
at  Dominique  fiercely,  and  it  required  all  the  activity  of  the  flexible 
Dominique  to  parry  ofi"  the  Marquis's  attack  with  the  pole  of  the 
sedan-chair.    Le  Colombier  at  length  seoeived  one  poweifkl  thrust 
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IB  his  taoybour  waisteott  with  iSae  pole,  wfaioh  cained  him  to  reel» 
and  Madame  Perpigoan,  putdog  her  head  out  of  the  window  of  the 
eedan,  inquirad  the  cause  of  the  fracas.  The  Marquit,  howiiig, 
sheathed  his  rapier,  but  kept  his  hand  on  his  waistcoat,  under  whieh 
was  a  pain,  which  Le  Colomhier's  pc^UsMse  could  not  conceal.  Domi. 
nique  seized  his  opportunity,  and,  beckoning  to  a  brother  Minie»  they 
gaUantty  placed  themselves,  like  the  glol^  between  the  poles,  and 
carried  Madame  Perpignan  to  the  ch&teau.  The  Marquis  was  now 
more  incensed  '  than  ever*  Again  disgraced,  and  by  such  a  being  as 
Pimentalf  Wandering  gloomily  down  the  walk  again,  he  saw  Le 
Blond :  so,  as  he  was  in  the  humour,  and  had  actually  been  stirred 
up  with  a  long  pole,  he  determined  to  vent  his  fury  on  him.  He 
therefore  followed  Le  Blond,  who  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  empty 
cottage. 

Sophia  was  waiting  with  the  utmost  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  Le 
Blond :  she  had  also  been  so  employed  all  the  cycling  that  she  had  not 
encountered  the  Marquis  de  la  Tour  le  Colombier,  who  had  promised 
to  use  his  influence  with  Pdre  la  Chaise  to  procure  the  pardon  of  the 
fair  heretic,  Emilia.  Hearing  a  footstep  in  the  next  room,  she  thought 
it  must  be  either  Justine  or  Le  Bkrnd.  Her  anxiety  was  Tsry  natural 
— for,  by  the  cruel  law  then  in  existence  it  was  death  to  harbour  a 
Protestant,— a  discovery  would  bring  destruction  not  only  to  her  poor 
prisoner,  but  utter  ruin  to  ^ra  all.  She  ^r^re  peeped  in  at  the 
door  of  the  ante-chamber,  and  was  much  alarmed  by  seeing  Fimenlal 
there,  who  was  grumbling  aloud,  ^  A  pleasant  night's  enjoyment !  wet 
through,  and  in  danger  of  being  run  through." 

Pimenta)  had  already  re-op^oed  the  cottage  door,  to  see  if  the  coast 
was  clear ;  but,  overhearing  a  female  voice  within  (Sophia's),  he  came 
back  into  the  ante-chamber,  and  left  the  outside  portal  leading  to  the 
garden  open.  *'  That  infernal  old  NoU  me  tangere  /"  thoiurht  Pimen- 
tal,  '*  my  life  is  really  not  safe  for  two  minutes  together."  He  had 
soavcely  uttered  this  when  he  clearly  distinguished  Le  Blond's  voice 
in  the  entry,  who  said, 

^*  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  let  us  arrange  this  mpleasant  afikir  in  the 
morning." 

The  answer  to  this  was,  **  Monsieur  le  Blond,  you  have  b^iaved 
nobly  and  connstently,  but,  as  for  your  contemptible  Pimeatal,  I  will 
annihilate  him."  And  then  their  footsteps  were  approacluBg  the  ante- 
chamber* Pimental  first  tried  a  door  in  the  centre  (at  wbMk  Ben^tna. 
had  appeared) ;  it  was  locked.  He  tzippei  at  it,  hoping  for  aAnhtance 
and  escape.     He  articulated^ 

'*  I  am  hunted  like  a  young  innocent  rabbit,  by  an  aged,  Uoodthirsty 
ferret*  Is  there  no  place  of  concealment  1^  and  poor  Uttle  Pimental's 
only  resource,  in  his  apprehension,  was  to  step  into^a  wide  fire-place, 
wh^  he  had  scarcely  edS^ted,  when  Le  Blond  and  the  Marquis  en- 
tered the  ante-chamber  together. 

Le  Blond  remarked,  ^<  Yoor  presence  at  this  critical  moment  is  most 
painfiiL" 

Le  GokMbier  replied,  ^  The  gross  insults  I  have  received  since  I 
have  been  in  these  premises  demand  exemplary  satisfiiction.  Thdt 
vulgar  ruffian,  Pimenta),  has  contrived  to  assault  me  at  every  oppor* 
tunity.  Not  oace— that  might  be  a  joke;  not  twiee^^hMit  night 
have  been  forgiven  at  a  masked^ball ;  not  tkriee^  But,  after  I 
saved  his  life,— for  I  migfat  have  kiUad  him,--lie  thrust  a  chair-poie . 
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at  me,  which  greatly  iDOonainoded  my  personal  feelingt  the  wretch 
shut  the  door  of  this  cottage  in  my  very  teeth ;  and,  t]£>ugh  I  have 
seen  him  since,  he  may  now  be  concealed  within*  I  shall  search  the 
whole  place ;  and,  if  I  discover  him,  the  crows  may  feed  on  his  vile 
carcass." 

Pimental,  on  hearing  these  terrible  words,  made  some  sncoessfol 
advances  in  ascending  the  chimney,  and,  luckily,  finding  an  iron  bar 
across  it,  he  held  tight  there,  with  his  toe  resting  on  the  point  of  a  cou 
tage  grate,  in  almost  as  unpleasant  a  position  as  a  soldier  condemned  to 
be  picketed.  The  Marquis  stepped  to  the  centre  door,  found  it  fiist, 
aad  said,  **  The  wretchcKi  person  is  concealed  here." 

Sophia,  within,  not  at  the  moment  recognising  the  voice  of  Le 
Colombier,  grasped  the  hand  of  Emilie  with  an  emotion  of  perfect 
agony. 

Le  Blond  came  to  the  portal,  and  exclaimed,  **  Marquis,  I  must  ap- 
peal to  your  gallantry.  I  have  already  told  you  there  was  a  lady  in 
the  case." 

^  That  assurance,  Monsieur  le  Blond,  shall  prevent  me  forcii^  the 
door." 

At  this  moment  Justine  had  returned,  and  was  in  loud  altercation 
with  Graston  du  Plessis.  The  door  of  the  cottage  was  open,  and 
Gaston  rushed  into  the  entry.  Sophia  rapidly  op^ied  the  poruU  of 
the  inner  chamber,  seized  Le  Blond  by  the  arm,  and  actually  pulled 
him  in,  to  the  utter  surprise  of  the  Marquis.  Du  Plessis  and  Justine 
entered  the  ante-room  together ;  he  vociferating,  she  remonstrating. 
Du  Plessis  flew  to  the  inner  door,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  it 
Sophia  appeared,  but  closing  the  door  after  her,  mildly  said»  **  Gaston, 
are  you  mad  ?" 

^Driven  to  insanity  by  your  duplicity,  Sophia— nay,  attempt  not  to 
save  your  minion  by  concealment*" 

**  Cruel,  cruel !"  exclaimed  Sophia. 

When  the  Marquis  de  la  Tour  le  Colombier  gravely  stepped  forward, 
and,  drawing  again  his  Toledo  rapier,  rather  pompously  said, 

^  Dry  your  tears.  Mademoiselle  Sophia  Perpignan.  Condescend  to 
appoint  me  your  sentinel  here.  No  human  being  shall  force  me  from 
my  post."  And  here  he  threw  himself  into  an  elegant  attitude  of  de- 
fence. ^^  In  the  cause  of  afflicted  beauty  I  will  hold  it  a  pleasing  task 
to  sacrifice  my  life." 

Here  there  was  another  bustle  outside  the  empty  cottage,  (which, 
by-tbe-bye,  was  now  filling  with  visitors).  Mademoiselle  ^phia  had 
been  missing  everywhere.  Perpignan  was  sousht,  and  put  his  clothes 
on  again,  much  against  his  inclination ;  and,  as  lights  liad  latterly  been 
seen  in  the  cottage,  some  of  the  masqueraders  ventured  forth  to  seek 
the  younff  lady.  When  they  entered,  the  marquis  stood  vigilantly  be- 
fore  the  door  of  the  inner  apartment.  Sophia  whispered  to  Le  Co- 
lombier, 

**  Ah,  Marquis,  for  the  Holy  Virgin's  sake,  tell  me,  have  you  pro- 
cured  the  pardon  ?" 

**  Charming  Sophia  I"  replied  Le  Colombier,  with  a  benignant  smile, 
^^I  have  sought  you  the  whole  evening  personally  to  deliver  it  into 
your  fair  hand.  My  friend,  Le  Pere  la  Chaise,  had  sufficient  influence 
over  the  mind  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  she,  with  all  her  scru* 
pies,  overcame  the  scruples  of  the  Grrand  Monarque  in  favour  of  your 
pretty  heretic,  and  there  is  the  interesting  document." 
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''Joy!  happioeisl  everlasting  happinesfl'*  h3raterically  exclaimed 
Sophia,  **  the  is  saved  !"  and  she  went  to  the  door,  and  said,  "  Come 
forth,  Le  Blond  1  Come  forth,  Emilie  ! — ah  1  come  forth»  and  re- 
move the  dreadful  suspicions  of  Gkiston  du  Plessis/'  Le  Blond  ap- 
peared now,  leading  a  care-worn,  but  beautiful  personage,  who 
trembled  on  his  arm,  and  he  addressed  himself  to  his  friend  Gaston, 

**  Monsieur  du  Plessis,  permit  me  to  introduce  my  wife  to  you." 

"Wife  ?"  said  the  astounded  Du  Plessis. 

'^  Tes,"  replied  Le  Blond.  *<I  have  been  compelled  to  keep  the 
secret  of  our  dear  Sophia.  I  am  no  longer  her  affianced,  and  resign 
all  claim  to  her,  having  been  the  husband  of  this  fair  lady  for  many 
months." 

Qaston  was  confused;  he  glanced  at  his  beloved  Sophia,  and  said, 
**  What  a  jealous  fool  I  have  been !  can  you  pardon  me,  my  love  t" 

**  There  is  my  hand,  Graston,"  and  Sophia  smiled  sweetly  on  him. 

After  poor  Emilie  had  been  congratulated  on  her  escape  from  per* 
secution,  Le  Colombier  said, 

'*  Since  happiness  la  thus  restored,  it  does  not  become  me  to  stand 
sword  in  hand." 

The  Marquis  was  here  sheathing  the  Toledo  rapier  close  to  the 
chimney.  ''  I  will  not  again  permit  an  incident  to  ruffle  my  natu- 
rally serene  temper."  Unluckily,  at  the  moment  he  uttered  this, 
several  bricks  fell  down  with  a  clatter,  and  Pimental  slipped  after 
them,  who  tumbled,  with  his  hands  and  face  blackened  with  the 
soot,  against  the  striped  domino  of  the  Marquis. 

"Fire  and  fury!"  exclaimed  Le  Colombier.  "Will  you  never 
desist?"  and  forth  came  the  interminable  rapier,  when  ^phia  in- 
terposed, and  said, 

*'  Ah !  Marquis,  pardon  poor  unlucky  Monsieur  Pimental.  Let 
me  henceforth  make  you  inseparable  friends." 

The  Marquis  winced  and  replied,  '*  For  your  sake,  mademoiselle, 
I  forgive  this  person  his  freaks  and  follies ;  but,  as  to  ever  becoming 
inseparable,  excuse  me  ;  I  have  had  more  than  enough  of  him." 

We  will  now  finally  sheathe  the  Toledo  Rapier,  and  convey  our 
whole  party,  laughing  at  the  events  of  the  evening,  and  seat  them 
down  agreeably  at  the  supper.table  of  Madame  Perpignan,  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  white  soups,  the  duuUms  aux  irufiUSf  the  roasted 
quails,  the  ices  and  pine-apples,  and  other  delicacies  of  the  season 
too  numerous  to  detail. 


FAREWELL  SONNET. 

Oh  '.  think  me  not  solioitoof  in  death 

Beyond  the  life  I  lose  in  loeini^  thee— 
There  is  no  flattery  in  my  latest  breath, 

I  leave  a  world  where  thou  wert  a^  to  me! 
I  ffo  fkr  hence,  to  nndiacoTer'd  olime^ 

It  may  be  that  my  spirit  shall  expire— 
(Eternity  can  tear  the  pag^e  of  Time,) 

Bat  while  Time  lasts  this  soit  I  would  require, 
And  write  it  in  his  troubled  volome : — left 

Is  thi9  fui  leaf—- inscribed  it  is  to  thee 
By  one  of  every  other  joy  bereft, 

(Shipwrecked  at  last  upon  a  summer  sea,) 
**  May  all  the  blessings  Fancy  can  design. 
Or  Love,  mora  strong  than  Ftaicy,  sweet !  be  th^!* 

J.  AwMrriM  Waai. 
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LINES  ON  A  SPOT  WHERE  IT  IS  INTENDED  TO  BUILD  A 
CHUKCH. 

On  this  ■eqoeiler'dpeaoefiil  glade, 
Where  nodding  wild  flowen  deck  the  green. 

Where  groTee  expand  into  a  shade. 
And  cheqner'd  twSights  danoe  between, 

Where  the  eof  ring-dore  boildf  her  nest. 
And  coos  her  tender  mate  to  rest* 

Here  pions  tows  and  hands  shall  raise, 

'Biidst  crystal  streamlets  mormnring. 
An  altar  to  th'  Ahnighty's  praise, 

And  ope  of  life  the  living  q>ring  ; 
And  where  the  roaming  cattle  low. 
The  organ's  swelling  notes  shall  blow. 

Here,  where  the  blackbird  and  the  thmsht 

And  moonlight-Ioying  nightingale. 
Poor  from  each  thicket,  bn&e,  and  bosh. 

At  mom  and  ere  their  plaintive  tale. 
Matin  •Ad  Tasper  hymns  shall  rise 
In  mingled  chorus  to  the  skies. 

Here,  where  the  sheep  with  tinklinir  ohkne, 

BrowwD,  Boattered o'er  the  tuftedheath, 
The  church.bell'B  toll  shall  mark  the  time 

When  sinners  shall  be  saved  Irom  death, 
ThroQgh  their  great  Shepherd's  ceaseless  ptmyer. 
Walling  his  floek  with  patience  there. 

Here,  where  the  snn's  departing  gleam 

Illumes  each  cottage,  dif!^  and  tower. 
Its  light  shall  mark  with  slanting  b^m, 

Whm  winds  are  hush'd  at  evening  hoar, 
Where  some  loved  pastor's  bones  shall  test. 
And  gild  the  stone  upon  his  breast. 

Here  ahallthe  wearied  pilgrim  oome. 

And  lay  his  load  of  sorrow  down, 
And,  bending  6>er  his  father's  tomb, 

Shall  pray  for  him  a  heavenly  crown, 
Whose  simple  iUth  shall  wing  its  way 
Throngh  darkness  to  the  leaUns  of  day. 

Here,  gathering  o'er  the  winding  plain, 

Im  decent  nah,  and  modest  mien, 
Each  village  hind  and  rustic  swain 

Shall  on  the  Sabbath-day  be  seen, 
Seeking  fior  sin,  and  care,  and  grief; 
Grace,  absolution,  and  relief. 

Religion  here  shall  hold  her  sway, 
l^n  the  actions,  and  ^e  mind. 
And,  thoufffa  her  sternness  be  away 
fler  mild  persuasion  still  shall  bfai^ 
The  fiercer  pasiions,  and  repress 
The  rising  germs  of  wzoke&esB. 

Then,  wafting  upwards  thioogh  the  skies, 

BHttht,  uBMnbodied,  pure  and  free, 
A  full  and  perfMt  sacrifice^ 

Souls  chastened  ior  eternity. 
She  Aall  present  them  at  heaventi  throne, 
And  God  accept  them  ibr  his  own.  W  B 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF  AN  INTENDED  COURSE  OP  LECTURES  ON  THE 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMBUG. 

BT  PR0FE8S0B  WOLrGANG  VON  BIBTJNDTUCKBR. 

Yaeious  are  the  roads  to  immortality ;  but,  however  various,  they 
admit  of  this  classification, — the  legitinuUe  and  the  illegttimaiej  the 
former  being  applied  to  those  cases  where  a  man  works  out  his  own 
claim,  and  the  latter  where  it  is  worked  out  for  him  by  others,  or  by 
accidental  curcumstances.     Sophroniscus  would  never  have  been  heard 
of  had  he  not  accidentally  begotten  a  son,  Socrates ;  but  Socrates  want- 
ed no  accidental  circumstance  for  his  fame,  except,  perhaps,  the  trifling 
one  of  being  bom.    However  repugnant  to  my  feelings  illegitimacy 
may  be,  still,  better  that  than  notning  at  alL    Firmly  impressed  with 
this  conviction,  I  hasten  to  achieve  my  immortality  by  communicating 
to  the  world  the  labours  of  my  deceased  friend.  Professor  Wolfiramg 
von  BibundtQcker,  who,  after  a  life  of  folio  study,  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, made  himself  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language,  and  made 
every  arrangement  for  the  completion  of  the  grand  object  of  his  life, — 
the  delivery  of  a  "  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Humbug." 
He  chose  England  as  the  most  fitting  scene.    Professor  Bibundtiicker 
had  a  most  cosmopolitan  spirit,  and  justly  considering  himself  a  denizen 
of  the  universe,  intended  to  have  spoken  to  the  world  at  large  through 
the  medium  of  the  <<  enlightened  and  liberal  British  public."  But,  alas ! 
for  the  fate  of  Genius !  Professor  Wolfgang  von  Bibundtiicker,  like  the 
horse  of  the  experimentalist,  who  died  just  as  he  had  *been  taught  to 
live  without  food,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  every  arrangement  for 
making  his  fortune  and  his  fame,  died  of  starvation  in  a  remote  comer  of 
the  universe  known  as  St  Giles.in-the-Fields !     Many  a  time  has  the 
Professor  laid  down  his  meerschaum,  and  shaking  his  head  with  a  Bur- 
leigh significance,  said, ''  Ah !  my  dear  sir,  philosophy  is  a  great  thing, 
but  want  is  a  greater.    Philosophy  triumphs  over  the  Past  and  the  Fu- 
ture ;  but  the  Present — the  Present,  my  aear  sir,  triumphs  over  it."    It 
proved  so,  imfortunately  for  him. 

Death  is  often  a  coniretems — it  was  so  with  the  Professor.  He  is 
gathered  to  the  region  where  his  progenitors  awaited  him ;  the  living 
and  rising  generation  suffered  by  his  loss.  The  Professor  was  just  the 
man  to  lecture  on  so  important  a  subject.  Earnest  was  he,  and  elo- 
quent ;  subtle,  yet  profound ;  and,  when  warmed,  not  even  Lord 
Brougham  could  have  competed  with  him  for  invective.  But  he  is 
gone  from  us,  and  all  that  remains  of  his  life-devotedness  is  the  Pros- 
pectus of  his  Lectures,  and  some  few  stray  notes  found  among  his  pipe- 
lights!  When  my  friend  first  announced  to  me  his  intention,  I  was 
more  inclined  to  laugh  than  to  enter  into  his  views,  but  he  checked  all 
levity  with  a  profound  glance  of  his  single  eye,  and  then  in  a  grave,  but 
earnest  manner,  slowly  unfolded  his  views. 

*^  Humbuff,  sir,"  said  he,  ^<  is  the  most  universal  of  passions.  It  is 
the  element  by  whksh  we  are  supported  in  this  breathing  world.  He 
that  is  most  filled  with  it  rises  to  the  top,  while  the  less  fortunate  sink  to 
the  bottom.     Love,  sir,  was  called  by  the  Grecian  sages    (a  profound 
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nation  the  Greeks,  and  great  Humbugs  1) — the  first  of  the  gods, — mean, 
ing  thereby  to  exclude  Humbug  from  the  highest  rank.  But  thej 
were  wrong,  sir,  they  were  wrong.  Humbug  is  more  elemental  than 
Love ;  for  is  not  Love  full  of  Humbug  ?  I  would  ask  of  you,  sir, 
is  it  not?" 

*•  Without  doubt,**  I  replied. 

•*  Of  course  it  is,  sir,— of  course  it  is.  Once,  sir,  when  I  was  a 
young  man,  with  a  great  deal  of  philosophy,  and  great  ignorance, — ^for 
1  had  little  of  that  highest  wisdom,  Humbugf — I  used  to  suppose  that 
philosophy  was  the  matest  thing  in  life  ;  I  used  to  suppose  so,  sir." 

*'  And  is  it  not?"  I  inquired,  hurt  at  my  ideas  being  thus  outraged, 
♦•is  it  not?" 

Professor  Wolfgang  von  Bibundtucker  smoked  away  furiously  with- 
out uttering  a  syllable.  I  sat  "  breathless  like  a  nun,''  expecting  his 
reply. 

•*  You  think  it  is,"  he  at  last  replied.  •*  You  are  young,  sir,  and  will 
grow  older,  when  you  will  learn,  sir,  that  it  is  not.  You  will  learn,  sir, 
that  so  far  from  philosophy  being  the  greatest  thing  in  life,  the  greatest 
part  of  philosophy  is  Humbug,  sir, — is  Humbug."  And  he  continued 
smoking  with  increasing  vehemence. 

"  Then,  Professor,  why  do  you  lecture  on  the  *  Philosophy  of  Hum- 
bug?'" I  asked. 

•*  Sir,  I  show  my  art  in  so  doing — there  is  Humbug  in  the  very 
amusement.  The  prevailing  Humbug  of  the  day  amongst  the  mill- 
stone-visioned  everythingarians,  is  philosophy ;  nothing  goes  down  but 
philosophy.  Teems  not  the  press  with  it?  Issue  not  works  daily 
bearing  the  fine  titles  of  Philosophy  of  Gardening,  Philosophy  of  Health, 
Philosophy  of  Happiness,  Philosophy  of  Travel,  Philosophy  of  Fiction, 
Philosophy  of  Hair-cutting,  &;c.?  Surely  the  scientific  barber,  deeply 
Tersed  in  all  erudition  and  logical  acumen  of  the  curl-oblique,  the  curU 
Tinglet,  or  the  curl-sausage,  or  the  metaphysics  of  wig  and  whisker,  is 
entitled  to  the  name  of  coipot,  and  his  art  philosophy  ?  May  not  the  great 
pupils  of  the  still  greater  Cocker  call  their  labours  in  the  addition  and 
subtraction  of  figures,  the  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic  ?  The  age  of  dull 
and  plodding  *  common  sense '  has  passed  away, — and  what  a  grand 
successor  has  sprung  up  !  How  the  mind  expands  with  delight  and 
wonderment,  as  it  reflects  on  that  refinement  of  intellect  now  pervading 
all  classes !  Have  not  women  an  intense  craving  for  the  name  of  Sophia  ? 
We  have  now  sucking  philosophers  and  lisping  logicians, — matter  and 
motion  in  the  cradle, — space  and  time  (wasted)  in  the  school-room, — 
women  theologians,  and  atheism  at  *  sweet  seventeen.'  Has  not  the 
*  Society '  published  an  analysis  of  Bacon's  Novum  Organon^  whereby 
the  intellectual  chimney-sweep  (whom  we  may  in  organomic  phre^seolo- 
gy  term  one  of  the  idola  species^  or  *  idols  of  the  garden ')  will  be  ena- 
bled  to  philosophise  and  sweep  chimneys  on  that  grand  '  method,'  and 
the  tailor  to  cabbage  cloth  by  induction  ?  This,  sir,  is  the  age  of  phi- 
losophy, consequently  of  Humbug ;  therefore,  to  give  my  lectures  a 
title  suited  to  the  public  taste,  I  call  them  the  *  Philosophy  of  Humbug.' 
O  si  sic  omnia  !  " 

Such  was  the  nature  of  his  confidential  outpourings  on  this  subject. 
On  me  they  made  a  deep  impression  ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  my  re- 
gret at  his  not  living  to  publicly  enlighten  us  on  this  subject.  The 
Prospectus^  which  I  have  still  in  my  possession,  written  with  his  own 
dirty  fingers,  I  here  subjoin  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  world. 
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<•  FR08FECTT78 
or  AH  ZNTEin)ED  C0UB8E  OF  TWEL^^  LECTUBIB  ON 

THE  PHlLpSOPHY  OF  HUMBUG, 

TO  BE  DELIYEBED  AT  THE  ROYAL  80CIST7  OF  UTEBATUSE, 

BT  PR0FE8S0B  WOLFGANG  YON   BIBUNDTUOEEB, 

(OF  BERLIK.) 

'*  Humbug  is  as  universal  as  light — all  recognise  it,  all  practise  it  to 
a  greater  or  leas  extent — ^none  understand  it.  To  understand  it,  it  must 
be  considered  as  a  science.  Formulae  arc  required,  as  also  data — of 
these  mankind  are  ignorant.  Professor  Wolfgang  von  BibundtQcker 
Jms  made  it  a  study, — it  has  been  the  study  of  his  life, — he  has  the 
formulce  and  data,  which  these  lectures  are  to  be  the  medium  of  spread- 
ing over  the  civilized  world. 

^  A  clever  writer  has  said,  <  Deceit  is  the  strong  but  subtle  chain 
which  runs  through  all  the  members  of  a  society,  and  links  them  to- 
gether; trick  or  be  tricked  is  the  alternative;  'tis  the  way  of  the 
world,  and  without  it  intercourse  would  drop.'  Deceit  is  the  daughter 
of  Humbug — need  more  be  said  ? 

"  Humbug  has  fallen  into  disrepute  because  many  ignorant  pre- 
tenders (odi  prflfanum  valgus !)  have  taken  to  the  practice  without 
previously  qualifying  themselves.  Why  have  they  not  succeeded? 
Because  the  Philosophy  of  it  was  to  them  a  sealed  hook  I  A  sickle 
may  be  a  very  convenient  instrument  to  clean  hedges  with ;  but  it 
requires  a  steady  hand  and  a  razor  for  a  chin, 

''  What  is  the  fruit  of  all  experience  (that  expensive  schoolmaster), 
of  all  the  boasted  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  to  learn  how  to  rule 
mankind? — and  how  can  you  rule  mankind  but  by  Humbug? 

*'  Humbug  is  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  Humbug ;  an  antithesis 
worthy  note.  The  science  of  flattery  is  one  branch  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Humbug,  and  will  be  fully  explained. 

"  In  the  course  of  twelve  lectures  every  point  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Humbug  will  be  developed,  and  rules  laid  down  for  the  judicious  prac- 
tice of  it,  such  as  cannot  fail  to  contribute  towards  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  in  particular,  and  that  of  the  world  in  general.  Tickets 
for  the  course.  Ten  Gidneas. 

«*  Vivat  Regina  r 

Such  is  this  extraordinary  specimen, — a  fresh  indication  of  the 
**  march  of  mind."  To  add  a  comment  would  be  superfluous.  The 
best  I  can  do  is  to  give  what  ^*  notes"  of  these  intended  lectures  I 
may  have.     Here  they  are. 

**  Humhvg  in  emergencies — how  useful — Domitius  Afer,  the  cele. 
brated  orator,  a  genius  and  a  Humbug,  on  being  publicly  contradicted 
by  Caligula,  was  sUent,  affecting  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  tyrant's 
eloquence.  Why,  gentlemen,  did  he  not  try  his  accustomed  rhetoric 
in  defence  ?  Because  he  was  a  humbug.  Had  he  replied^  he  would 
hone  lost  his  head,*^ 

I  can  fancy  the  Professor  eloquently  expanding  on  this  illustration. 
Again — 

**  On  the  expression  of  opinion. — Always  ascertain  people's  opinions, 
that  you  may  regulate  the  expression  of  your  own.    Do  not  alwa3rti 
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oMmttotho  opinioD0  of  others,  or  in  time  your  aisent  will  not  be 
worth  having ;  hut  diftr  vM  tcietiee" 

In  another  plae«  I  find  a  note  on 

**  The  science  of  differing  m  opinion. — Before  you  argue  with  a  man, 
ascertain  whether  the  opinion  he  is  advocating  is  a  rooted  one,  or 
merely  struck  off  m  the  heat  of  the  moment*  If  the  former,  you  can 
scientifically  humbug  him.  An  i|poramus  would  under  such  circum- 
stances agree  with  this  rooted  opmion.  Short-sighted  folly !  Too, 
instructeain  the  science  of  flattery,  would  boldly  differ  with  him;  for 
what  do  you  gain  by  acquiescence  ?  The  subject  drops — but  you  dif- 
fer. This  draws  him  out  to  establish  and  defend  his  position.  This 
is  all  you  can  desire.  You  continue  the  attack ;  but,  ailer  a  vigorous 
resistance,  you  gradually  yield.  You  see  the  perspicacity  of  his  rea. 
•oningy  the  applicability  of  his  analogies,  the  depth  and  acuteness  of 
his  a^ysis,  the  beauty  of  his  synthesis,  the  severity  of  his  induction, 
and  the  irresistibility  of  his  conclusion ! 

''  Do  this  with  science,  and  you  have  conquered  nobly.  His  aaumr 
propre  how  exquisitely  gratified ! — he  has  coninnced  you  I 

"  The  scientific  Humbug  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
characteristics  of  those  with  whom  he  mingles.  To  those  proud  of 
ancestry,  in  what  a  lofty  and  sublime  strain  of  panegyric  can  he  soar  1 
— and  so  on  with  the  rest." 

Another  is  headed — 

'*  The  Humbug  of  Poetry* — ^People  admire  the  deep  feeling,  the  ex. 
Guisite  pathos,  the  sublimity,  and  fanciful  touches  of  poetry.  All 
Humbug,  I  assure  you,  gendemen !  A  man  sitting  oown  writing 
feelings  which  he  does  not  feel, — ^labouring  sentiment  and  sublimity 
in  ten  feet,-— drawing  upon  Walker's  *  IHctionary  of  Bkymee^  for  as. 
sistance, — ^blotting,  tmd  blotting,  and  altering,^ — this  they  call  poetiy.  I 
say,  gentlemen,  it  is  Humbug !" 

Another  has  merely  these  fragmentary  expressions ! 

"  What  a  profound  Humbug  is  a  patriot,  and  a  physician,  and  a 
lawyer,  and  a  lecturer  P* 

The  last  I  cannot  understand.  Query — Did  he  intend,  in  his  seal 
for  the  exposition  of  Humbug,  to  expose  himself? 

Of  deep  significance,  no  doubt,  are  these  fragments  of  a  great  mind, 
could  we  but  fairly  penetrate  them ;  but  if  they  have  important  signi- 
ficance, what  must  have  been  the  value  of  the  *^  Lectures,"  had  he 
lived  to  deliver  them  1  My  arithmetic  will  not  carry  me  far  enough 
to  calculate  it.  My  task  is  ended — I  have  shown  the  world  what 
manner  of  man  it  had,  and  what  it  has  lost  I  A  marble  tablet  ought 
to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  every  Royal  Society  in  Europe,  and 
no  doubt  will  soon  be. 
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THE  INQUEST. 

Jnr    SICHAKB  JOHNS,  AUTHOB    OF  '*  LEGEND    AND    EON ANCS,    AFSIOAN 
AND  BUBOPBAN." 

In  the  year  1793,  the  population  of  a  small  borough  town  in  a 
western  county  of  England  was  thrown  into  a  most  extraordinaiy  state 
of  excitement.  A  coroner's  inquest  was  about  to  be  held  at  the  Crown 
Inn,  the  principal  house  of  entertainment  within  its  precincts,  on  the 
body  of  a  stranger,  name  unknown,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
abode  of  a  person  who  had  but  recently  become  an  inhabitant  of  the 
place.  The  great  room  in  the  Crown  was  too  small  to  hold  the  crowd 
uiat  pressed  into  it,  and  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  the  chief 
constable  of  the  borough  could  preserve  a  space  for  the  coroner  and 
jury.  On  a  cumbrous  table  lay  the  body  of  the  deceased,  towards 
which  all  eyes  were  directed ;  for  in  those  days,  in  provinces  distant 
from  the  mighty  h^art  of  the  kingdom,  the  jury  did  not  merely  visit 
the  body,  and,  leaving  the  sad  wreck  of  mortalitv  to  the  silence  of  a 
deserted  chamber,  solve,  or  attempt  to  solve,  in  another  room  the  cause 
of  death.  No  1 — there  lay  the  deceased  —  a  sheet  lightly  fell  on  the 
rigid  form  in  thin  folds,  which  even  in  shrouding  made  painfully  evi- 
dent  the  nature  of  the  object  concealed.  Many  a  time  during  the 
morning  had  that  sheet  been  lifted  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  horror- 
lovers  of  H ;  but  now  the  jurors  had  arrived,  and,  afler  greeting 

their  acquaintances  in  the  room,  had  taken  their  places  near  the  table. 
They  were  most  of  them  tradesmen  of  the  town,  or  small  farmers  from 
the  neighbourhood.  There  were  only  two  or  three  of  a  superior  grade, 
and  one  of  these  was  an  old  man,  who,  had  he  so  chosen,  might  well 
have  claimed  exemption  from  serving  on  juries  and  filling  parish  offices, 
by  reason  of  age ;  but  his  youth  had  been  a  season  of  constant  employ, 
ment,  and  having  retired  from  business, — for  the  sexagenarian  had 
been  a  merchant  of  Liverpool, — he  found  a  relief  from  idleness  in  the 
civic  duties  of  his  native  town.  He  was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  at 
the  quarter  sessions, — twice  had  he  served  as  overseer  of  the  poor,~he 
was  a  perpetual  churchwarden.  Indeed,  though  his  incapacity  from 
advanced  a^  was  latterly  perceptible  to  most  of  his  friends,  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  unfit  for  any  office,  however  onerous,  except 
that  of  special  constable. 

The  jury  were  now  waiting  the  coming  of  the  coroner.  At  length 
the  hum  of  the  eager  crowd  and  the  moresubduedconverse  of  the  jury 
were  stilled  by  the  appearance  of  this  functionary,  escorted  by  the 
landlord.  Mr.  Greene,  who  was  a  very  important-looking  and  some- 
what bustling  man,  commenced  business  directly ;  the  jury  was  sworn, 
and  the  sheet  withdrawn  from  the  body.  The  jury  men  gathered  round 
the  table  —  a  corpse  was  extended  before  them,  the  blue  livid  tint  of 
which  might  have  belonged  to  a  cholera  subject.  A  few  darker  spots 
were  thinly  scattered  about  the  ghastly  frame,  as  though  decomposition 
had  commenced  ;  still  no  effluvium  arose  from  the  body,  and  the  fiesh 
was  firm  and  elastic  under  pressure  ;  but  the  features  and  head  were 
frightfully  swollen,  presenting  an  appearance  scarcely  human.  Mr. 
Parr,  the  old  man  we  have  before  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  few  who 
had  not  until  that  moment  seen  the  corpse  uncovered.    That  some 
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Tery  powerfbl  poison  had  caused  the  stranger's  death  there  could  he  no 
doubt ;  and,  on  this  being  communicated  to  Mr.  Parr,  he  had,  pre* 
viously  to  the  coroner's  entrance,  been  instancing  a  curious  case  of  poi- 
soning which  had  come  under  his  notice  on  an  inquest  some  five-aod- 
twenty  years  aco,  the  poison  used  having  been  of  a  character  then  new 
in  England,  and,  indeed,  he  believed  the  method  of  producing  it  was 
still  unknown ;  yet  had  it  been  found  in  the  possession  of  a  mere  lad, 
who,  it  was  supposed,  obtained  it  from  some  sailor  belonging  to  one  of 
the  Liverpool  slave-traders,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his  master. 

It  had  several  times  been  the  lot  of  the  worthy  merchant  to  be  sum- 
moned on  inquests ;  but  now  he  stood  at  the  feet  of  the  deceased,  ap- 
palled and  trembling,  unlike  the  experienced  juror  who  had  looked 
upon  death  in  many  of  its  most  hideous  shapes.  The  gaping  throat  of  the 
suicide  was  not  here^ — here  was  no  trace  of  the  murderer's  bloody 
hand.  Had  death  been  compassed  by  the  subtle  influence  of  poison, 
the  old  man  had  seen  sterner  sights  than  even  the  blue  and  spotted 
corpse  before  him.  But  the  hue  of  that  corpse,  the  swelling  of  those 
features,  reminded  him  of  the  inquest  of  which  he  had  heen  but  the 
moment  before  speaking.  The  past  seemed  suddenly  recalled  to  him 
-^  he  could  almost  have  believed  that  he  again  looked  upon  the  body 
of  one  whom  he  had  loved  when  living,  and  when  dead  had,  in  con- 
junction  with  others,  solved  the  cause  of  his  dissolution,  and  delivered 
the  author  of  it  up  to  condign  punishment.  A  feeling  of  sickness 
crept  over  him,  ana  he  would  have  fainted  had  he  not  been  supported 
by  several  of  the  jurymen  who  came  to  his  assistance. 

Amid  the  cries  of**  Poor  old  Mr.  Parr! — poor  old  g^entlemanl— 
take  him  out  of  the  room,~  loosen  his  neckcloth,  he  is  in  a  fit," — and 
other  exclamations  of  sympathy  and  advice,  the  ancient  juror  was 
removed  from  the  apartment;  Mr.  Greene  snappishly  remarking,  that 
old  men  were  no  better  than  old  women,  and  ought  to  give  up  public 
business.  As  if  to  contradict  him,  and  before  a  substitute  could  be 
chosen,  Mr.  Parr  returned.  He  looked  very  pale,  and  his  step  was 
unsteady  ;  but  he  walked  to  his  seat,  and  apologizing  for  the  interrup- 
tion he  had  caused,  declared  himself  well  enough  to  perform  his  part 
in  the  inquest. 

The  first  witness  called  was  an  elderly  female,  who  gave  her  name 
Sarah  Hodge,  servant  to  Mr.  Morton,  in  whose  house  the  dead  man 
was  found.  The  deponent  stated  that  she  had  lived  six  months  with 
her  master,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  residing  in 
a  very  quiet  way  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  her  only  fellow-ser- 
vant being  a  male  attendant  of  Mr.  Morton,  called  James,  —  she  did 
not  know  his  other  name.  Her  master  was  a  great  invalid,  and,  to  use 
her  own  words,  seemed  "  very  troubled  in  his  mind ;"  but  the  depo- 
nent seldom  saw  him,  her  duty  being  to  keep  the  house  clean,  and  per- 
form the  office  of  cook;  while  James  waited  on  Mr.  Morton,  and  slept 
in  the  next  room  to  him,  that  he  might  be  ready  at  all  calls.  On  the 
morning  previous  to  the  night  when  the  body  of  the  deceased  was 
found  on  the  premises,  James  informed  her  that  he  had  leave  to  go 
and  visit  his  friends,  whom  he  had  only  seen  once  since  he  had  returned 
with  his  master  from  abroad.  Witness  naturally  asked  how  Mr. 
Morton  could  do  without  him ;  and  James  answered,  that  their  master 
had  said  he  was  better,  and  could  well  spare  him  for  a  few  days.  He 
further  remarked,  that  she  would  now  have  to  make  Mr.  Morton's 
bed,  and  wait  upon  him,  as  well  as  look  to  the  boasekeepiog. 
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Deponent  had  occasion  to  go  out  on  an  errand  towards  evening,  and, 
on  returning,  went  into  the  parlour,  where  she  saw  her  master,  who 
told  her  that  James  was  gone,  and  that  he  should  not  want  her  any 
more  that  night,  as  he  was  going  to  bed.  About  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
night  in  question,  or  it  might  be  early  in  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  witness  was  awoke  by  the  cries  of  Mr.  Morton.  Thinking  he  had 
been  taken  suddenly  ill,  she  quickly  went  to  his  assistance,  but  found 
the  door  of  the  dressing-room  locked.  Her  master  was  talking  loudly 
in  the  bed-room,  which  communicated  with  the  dressing-room.  He 
was  imploring  for  mercy,  and  occasionally  uttered  the  word  <'  murder ;" 
but  this  was  not  as  an  exclamation. 

At  length  all  became  silent,  and  the  witness,  who  was  a  woman  of 
strong  nerve,  continued  knocking  at  the  door,  but  without  succeeding 
in  obtaining  admittance.  Just  as  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  seek 
the  aid  of  their  nearest  neighbour,  a  farmer,  who  lived  about  two 
hundred  yards  off,  her  master  came  out  of  the  room,  *'  looking  as  pale 
as  a  ghost."  Without  uttering  a  syllable,  he  beckoned  her  in ;  he  then 
shut  the  door,  and  confronting  her,  deliberately  said.  *'  Before  you  go 
into  the  other  room,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  had  a  visiter  since  you 
went  to  bed."  At  this  moment  the  calmness  which  he  had  assumed 
passed  away,  and  the  deponent  declared  that  his  eyes  rolled,  and  he 
gnashed  his  teeth  horribly.  *'  This  visiter  has  been  taken  ill,"  he  con- 
tinued,  *'has  died — has  poisoned  himself!"  According  to  witness's 
account,  her  master  then  became  more  and  more  violent,  and  talked  a 

freat  deal  about  murdered  bodies  not  resting  in  their  graves,  and  of 
rother  slaying  brother.  Fully  convinced  that  Mr.  Morton  was  de- 
ranged,  and  tlmt  the  visiter  he  talked  of  was  but  a  fancy  of  his  diseased 
brain,  she  begged  him  to  go  to  bed.  '<  No,  no  !  not  I !"  he  exclaimed. 
'*  Go  you  and  close  the  eyes  of  the  corpse."  And  then  he  caught  hold 
of  the  deponent's  hand,  and  grasped  it  convul  lively.  Witness,  alarmed 
as  she  felt,  was  impelled  by  curiosity,  together  with  a  wish  to  discover 
if  her  master  were  labouring  under  a  mental  delusion,  to  enter  the 
bed. room.  She  there  found  the  deceased  stretched  on  Mr.  Morton's 
bed ;  the  body  was  in  eveqf  respect  as  though  it  had  been  just  laid 
out,  except  that  the  jaw  had  no  sustaining  bund  ;  and  the  eyes  were 
nearly  closed  ;  the  arms  and  legs  were  straightened ;  and  the  whole 
figure  was  completely  naked.  Deponent  stated  that  she  was  so  fright- 
ened at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  such  a  spectacle,  that  she  rushed 
from  the  room.  Mr.  Morton  tried  to  stop  her  as  she  passed  him  ;  but 
his  grasp  was  feeble,  and  she  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  house. 
Having  reached  the  neighbouring  farm,  she  told  her  story ;  and  before 
daybreak  Mr.  Morton  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  murder. 

On  the  witness  being  asked  if  she  could  in  any  way  identify  the  de- 
ceased as  her  fellow-servant,  who  was  supposed  to  have  led  the  house 
the  evening  before  the  finding  of  the  body,  she  deposed  that,  from  the 
swollen  state  of  the  features,  she  should  not  have  known  her  '*  own 
father  under  the  like  circumstances  ;"  but  that  James  wore  whiskers, 
while  the  face  of  the  dead  man  was  closely  shaved.  In  fact,  she  could 
not  for  one  moment  entertain  the  idea  that  it  was  the  man-servant ; 
and  slie  doubted  not  he  would  return  in  a  few  days,  when  he  had 
expended  the  leave  given  him  by  his  master,  with  whom  he  was  on  the 
best  possible  terms,  having,  witness  believed,  lived  with  him  many 
years.  It  further  appeared  that  sundry  articles  of  wearing  apparel  had 
been  taken  ftota  James's  room,  which  witness  supposed  he  had  now 
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with  hin;   while  in  her  master's  chamber  no  portion  of  dottdBg  was 
discoTered  that  cook!  have  belonged  to  the  dead  man. 

Thus  closed  the  first  evidence,  to  which  soch  nndivided  attentioii 
was  paid  by  the  junr  and  the  crowd  oi  bystanders,  that  the  pecoliar 
and  intense  interest  Mr.  Parr  took  in  every  word  uttered  by  the  woman 
escaped  remark.  With  his  chin  resting  on  his  hands,  which  were  sop. 
ported  by  his  gold.headed  cane,  he  nevw  permitted  hb  eyes  to  wander 
from  the  fkce  of  the  witness  till  she  had  ceased  speaking.  He  then 
groaned  andibly,  shook  his  head,  and  leant  back  in  his  chair,  ^7b^> 
m  a  deliberate  but  whispered  tone,  *^  This  is  past  my  comprehension.*' 

Mr.  Greene  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  old  juror,  and  sneeringly 
remarked  to  several  of  the  youngest  men  near  him,  that  elderly  people 
ought  to  know  when  they  were  past  work,  and  then  proceeded  to  call 
the  farmer  mentioned  in  the  evidence  of  Sarah  Hodge.  From  this 
witness  noihing  more  eould  be  elicited  than  a  corroboration  of  the  find- 
ing of  the  body  of  the  dead  man  on  the  bed,  and  the  unaccountable  fyd 
diat,  on  searching  the  apartment,  no  wearing  apparel  could  be  disco- 
vered  as  having  belonged  to  the  deceased.  Lastly,  the  constable  who 
arrested  Mr.  Morton  was  sworn,  and  stated  that  his  prisoner,  from  the 
moment  the  charge  was  made  against  him  of  being  privy  or  accessary 
to  the  death  of  the  stranger  in  his  house,  had  refused  to  answer  any 
question  put  to  him.  In  short,  from  the  depositions  of  the  two  last 
witnesses,  it  appeared  that  the  bearing  of  the  accused  was  cold, 
haughty,  and  collected,  as  though  he  either  felt  conscious  of  his  inno- 
cence, or  was  prepared  for  the  worst ;  the  housekeeper,  Sarah  Hodge, 
alone  having  perceived  in  him  any  agitation. 

The  time,  however,  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  that  anv 
evidence  which  Mr.  Morton  might  have  to  offer  should  be  heara. 
Scarcely  ten  hours  bad  elapsed  since  his  apprehension ;  for  the  event 
which  caused  it  had  occurred  the  preceding  night.  He  was  then  in 
custody  of  two  constables  in  an  adjoining  apartnnent,  a  door  commimi- 
eating  with  which  being  thrown  open,  he  was  summoned  to  appear. 
Every  eye  in  the  room  was  strained  towards  the  opening.  So  great 
was  the  excitement,  that  several  of  the  jury  rose,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Greene's  authoritative  *'  Keep  your  seats,  gentlemen ;  no  oonfiision. 
Constable,  will  you  command  silence  among  the  people  there,  or  I  shall 
order  the  room  to  be  cleared  ?"  Mr.  Parr,  who  had  resumed  his  former 
position,  his  venerable  head  resting  on  his  cane,  convulsively  grasped 
the  strong  support,  which  trembled  under  the  influence  of  his  agitation 
as  the  prisoner  entered.  Mr.  Morton  was  habited  in  deep  mourning, 
with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  neatness.  His  features,  which  were  of  a 
Grecian  cast,  might  have  been  handsome,  but  for  their  haggardness. 
His  head  was  nearly  bald,  the  forehead  low,  and  squarely  formed.  Al* 
together,  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner  was  such,  that  even  had  he 
not  come  there  under  the  existing  extraordinary  circumstances,  it  most 
have  commanded  attention  from  the  most  superficial  observer. 

After  cautioning  Mr.  Morton  not  to  commit  himself,  the  coronisr 
inquired  if  he  had  anything  he  wished  to  communicate  in  the  present 
state  of  the  proceedings  ?  But  the  eye  of  the  accused  met  not  the 
peering  regard  c^  Mr.  Greene ;  it  had  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  linen 
doth  which  hid  the  body,  and  the  long-drawn  breath  which  followed 
evidently  showed  the  relief  Mr.  Morton  experienced  in  bein^  spared  the 
more  oainful  sight  of  the  stark  and  hideous  corpse.  Agam  he  kx>ked 
around— -the  coroner  was  speaking — the  prisoner  heard  him  not    Mr. 
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Parr  liad  risen  from  his  seat ;  the  old  man  trembled  in  every  limb. 
He  fixed  his  gaae  on  the  supposed  murderer — ^their  eyes  met.  Mr. 
Oreene  followed  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morton's  wild  look  of  recogni^ 
tion ;  but,  not  being  the  most  acute  of  coroners,  he  saw  nothing  very  par- 
ticular in  it  Mr.  Parr  had  fallen  down  in  a  fit,  and  this  he  imagined 
had  called  the  prisoner's  attention. 

•'  I  thought  It  would  be  so  !**  he  exclaimed.  "  Too  bad,  too  bad, — 
interrupting;  business  in  this  way.  However  much  I  may  respect  Mr. 
Parr  in  private  life,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  allow  him  to  be 
summoned  on  a  jury.  He  is  too  old  for  the  work."  Then  turning  to 
the  accused,  who,  whatever  might  be  his  sensations  at  the  sight  of  ^ 
juror,  had  apparently  recovered  his  self-possession,  for  his  large  dark 
eyes  rested  quietly  on  the  speaker, — Mr.  Greene  said,  "  We  will  hear 
anything  you  may  have  to  ofifer  in  explanation  of  the  part  you  may 
have  taken  in  this  matter  another  time."  Mr.  Morton  bowed,  and  the 
<:oroner,  looking  round  on  the  jurymen,  remarked,  ••  It  will  be  neces- 
sary  to  subject  the  body  to  medical  examination,  so  the  inquest  must 
-at  all  events  have  been  adjourned,  had  not  this  interruption  occurred. 
To-morrow,  gentlemen,  at  the  same  hour,  if  you  please.  The  prisoner 
will  of  course  remain  in  custody,  with  liberty  to  communicate  with  his 
friends,  they  not  being  witnesses  as  to  the  question  touching  the  death 
of  the  deceased." 

The  inquest  was  adjourned,  and  Mr.  Morton  being  conducted  to  an 
upper  room  of  the  inn,  the  door  of  which  a  constable  strictly  guarded, 
was  left  to  commune  with  his  own  heart,  and  ponder  over  the  events 
of  the  last  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Parr  in  the  mean  time  had  been  conveyed  home  to  his  own 
house.  He  had  long  been  a  widower ;  but,  his  nephew  and  niece  re- 
sided with  him,  and  paid  him  the  attention  of  a  son  and  daughter. 
His  second  indisposition  was,  like  the  first,  only  a  fainting  fit,  and  to- 
wards evening  he  was  ouite  recovered.  His  energy  of  mind  seemed 
also  to  have  rallied,  and  he  expressed  his  intention  of  visiting  the  pri- 
soner at  the  Crown  Inn.  On  his  nephew  representing  to  him  that  it 
might  be  imprudent  to  risk  further  excitement,  which,  from  physical 
debility,  he  was  unable  to  bear,  the  old  man  said, — 

^  I  am  determined  to  go.  I  underatand  Mr.  Greene  has  struck  my 
name  out  of  the  list  of  jurymen,  and  I  shaU  appear  no  more  in  this 
extraordinary  case ;  but  I  have  reasons  of  my  own  for  feeling  interest- 
ed in  it.  You  need  not  mention  what  I  am  now  saying.  One  day  I 
may  be  more  explicit  on  the  subject ;  but  before  I  sleep  I  must  have 
speech  with  him  they  call  the  poisoner  of  yon  horrid  corpse." 

Mr.  Parr  shndd^red  as  he  concluded  this  short  expostulation  with 
his  nephew,  who,  fearing  to  distress  him  by  further  opposition,  yielded 
the  point,  and,  carefully  wrapped  up  by  his  niece,  the  oM  gentleman 
proceeded  to  the  Crown,  which  was  situated  in  the  next  street 

Mr.  Parr  had  prepared  a  note  for  the  prisoner.  On  this  being  deli- 
vered, an  answer  was  returned  that  Mr«  Morton  would  see  him. 

**  You  are  the  only  person  that  he  has  allowed  to  come  nigh  him 
except  the  constables,  and  those  he  could  not  keep  away,"  said  the 
landlord  of  the  inn,  « To  Mr.  Vellum,  the  attorney,  who  wanted  to 
be  his  lawyer,  he  sent  word  that  he  did  not  stand  in  need  of  his  adyice. 
Then  there's  Sarah  Hodge,  his  housekeeper,  who,  now  she  has  had 
time  to  think  a  bit,  is  very  sorry  she  was  in  such  a  mortal  hurry  to 
charge  her  master  with  being  a  murderer,  and  he  so  kind-heartedT  too 
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as  she  said,  who  woulfl  not  hurt  a  fly.  Sarah  wanted  to  beg  his  par. 
don ;  but  Mr.  Morton  sent  her  word  by  one  of  the  constables,  that 
though  he  could  not  see  her,  she  should  not  be  without  her  wages.  He's 
a  generous  gentleman,  and  has  ordered  the  two  men  that  keep  watch 
on  him  to  call  for  what  they  like.  I  don't  believe  he  poisoned  the 
man  at  all,"  concluded  Boniface,  on  whose  opinion  this  liberality  for 
the  good  of  the  house  was  working  a  visible  change,  as  he  conducted 
the  old  juror  to  the  door  of  the  prisoner's  room.  Here  he  was  made 
over  to  the  charge  of  a  constable,  who  ushered  him  into  the  presence 
of  the  individual  he  sought. 

**  You  are  welcome,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  after  having  for  a  moment 
silently  regarded  the  countenance  of  his  visiter.  He  waved  his  hand  to 
the  constable,  who,  placing  a  chair  for  Mr.  Parr,  withdrew. 

**  You  remember  me,  then,"  replied  the  juror.  ''Perhaps  you  saw 
me  this  morning,  and  expected  that  I  should  seek  you." 

•*  I  saw  you — remembered  you — I  felt  that  you  would  come  to  me," 
exclaimed  the  prisoner  in  a  hollow  tone.  **  There  are  dispensations  of 
an  angry  and  avenging  Providence  which  must  have  a  record,  or  many 
a  feaiful  warning  would  be  lost.  Need  I  tell  you  that  the  present  is  one 
of  these?" 

•*  You  have  much  to  tell  me,"  answered  Mr.  Parr,  *'  if  I  am  to  un- 
derstand that  which  I  beheld  this  morning.  I  tremble  now  to  think 
of  it.  An  event  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  seemed  again  enacted, 
before  my  eyes.  It  appeared  to  me  ihat  I  once  more  looked  on  the 
corpse  of  my  friend  and  of  your  brother.  1  tried  to  think  it  was  but  a 
vision,— a  fancy  such  as  the  mind  is  sometimes  betrayed  into  when  we 
imagine  that  we  have  ere  now  been  participators  in  the  scene  around 
us.  I  returned  to  the  room  I  had  left ;  the  sheet  was  then  over  the 
corpse, — ^I  might  have  been  mistaken, — but  I  beheld  you,  changed,  yet 
•till—" 

**  A  living  judgment !"  interrupted  the  prisoner.  *'  It  is  but  right 
you  should  be  informed  how — why  you  may  perchance  guess." 

With  a  calmness  of  manner  that  was  almost  appalling  to  Mr.  Parr, 
who  could  not  but  suspect  the  storm  that  raged  within  the  breast  of  the 
wretched  man,  he  now  rose  from  the  seat,  which  he  had  not  quitted  on 
the  entrance  of  his  visiter,  and  placed  a  bottle  of  wine  and  glasses  on 
the  table.  He  agam  threw  himself  into  his  chair,  and  confronted  the  old 
juror,  who,  having  watched  his  proceedings,  at  length  said, — 

"  1  want  no  refreshment,  Mr.  Morton,  if  so  it  please  you  to  be 
called.  My  only  thirst  is  for  information  as  to  the  sight  of  to-day  in 
connection  with  the  past,  when  you  bore  another  and,  to  me,  a  more 
fiimiliar  name.** 

••  What  is  thy  thirst  to  me  ?"  hoarsely  cried  the  prisoner,  while  in 
an  instant  a  hideous  smile,  that  ^as  **  not  of  mirth,"  lighted  up  his  thin 
foce.  "  /  can  drink !  Yes ! — ^to-day  the  goblet  comes  not  from  the 
hands  of  the  dead — and  to-day  1  may  drink  the  wine  to  the  dregs,  nor 
see  it  bubble  again  to  the  brim  of  the  cup,  that  the  pale  blue  lips  of  the 
murdered  may  quaff  I" 

Morton  poured  wine  into  a  large  glass,  and  drank  it  off.  When  he 
replaced  the  tumbler  on  the  table  his  countenance  had  lost  the  gleam  of 
unnatural  excitement  which  had  so  strangely  illumined  it. 

"  You  may  pledge  me  aafehf,^^  he  remarked,  laying  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  word  **  safely."  Mr.  Parr  bowed,  and  would  have  an- 
swered ;  but,  in  a  tone  which  admitted  not  of  reply,  the  prisoner  con- 
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(ioued,  **  Tou  came  not  here  to  bandj  compliments  with  me— drink  or 
not,  as  it  pleases  you.     There  is  mercy  in  Heaven — I  can  drink." 

As  he  uttered  this  last  extraordlDary  expression,  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Parr,  prepared  as  he  was  for  the  excitement  of  the  interview  he  had 
sought,  thi&t  he  might  have  possibly  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  maniac. 
He  was  in  another  instant  reassured  by  Morton,  who,  clasping  his  head 
between  his  two  emaciated  hands,  as  though  to  still  the  rocking  of  his 
brain,  exclaimed, — 

"  Forgive  me^ — forgive  me,  my  dear  sir !  I  will  be  collected,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all  you  wish  to  know,  but  not  now.  Do  not  be  alarmed  if 
I  talk  wildly ;  it  is  not  madness,  but  sane — sane  agony.  I  may  inform 
you  of  things  hard  to  believe,  but  doubt  them  not.  What  saw  you  this 
morning  ?  What  now  lies  in  the  room  beneath  us  ?  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  me.  To-morrow  I  will  give  myself  up  to  justice— will  that  satisfy 
you  ?  Now  leave  me.  Before  I  die  i  will  place  in  your  hands  a  tale 
of  horror,  which  you  must  not  read  till  after  my  death.  You  may  call 
it  the  ravings  of  madness  i  but  it  has  been  to  me  all  too  true." 

The  prisoner  became  suddenly  silent.  He  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  bowed  his  head  on  the  table.  Mr.  Parr  again  addressed 
him,  expressing  a  wish  not  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  enemy 
who  sought  his  destruction,  but  as  a  friend,  who,  let  his  guilt  be  what  it 
might,  would  willingly  serve  him.  Mr.  Morton  answered  not  but  by  a 
convulsive  laugh ;  he  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  but  looked  not  up  * 
and  his  visiter  was  constrained,  in  courtesy  to  the  wretchedness  he  could 
not  alleviate,  to  quit  the  apartment 

The  next  day  Mr.  Parr  was  too  unwell  to  attend  the  inquest  even  as 
a  spectator,  but  his  nephew  brought  him  the  information  that  Mr.  Mor. 
ton  had  declared  himself  the  murderer  of  the  deceased ;  but  had  not  of- 
fered any  explanation  as  to  who  his  victim  was,  or  any  particulars  re- 
specting the  cause  of  his  crime.  The  body  had  undergone  surgical  ex- 
amination, and  the  action  of  a  violent  poison  on  the  brain  and  intestines 
was  evident,  but  the  exact  nature  of  this  active  agent  of  death  not  all 
the  medical  men  within  twenty  miles  of  the  town  could  discover.  The 
servant,  James,  had  not  yet  returned — ^the  time  for  which  he  had  leave 
to  absent  himself  not  having  expired.  Nothing  further  was  likely  to  be 
elicited  by  protracting  the  inquest,  and  it  was  accordingly  brought  to  a 
close,  Mr.  Morton  being  committed  by  the  coroner's  warrant  to  the 
county  gaol,  to  await  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  a  person  unknowd. 

It  so  happened  that  in  the  whole  case  there  was  not  any  magi.sterial 
examination,  the  local  magistrates  being  in  Lohdon,  deeply  interest, 
ed  in  a  question  connected  with  the  franchise  of  the  borough ;  and  the 
only  other  law-dispenser  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  vicar  of  the  parish, 
being  dangerously  ill. 

Before  Mr.  Morton  was  removed  to  the  county.prison,  he  directed 
that  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  should  be  buried  by  torch-light,  and 
a  most  expensive  funeral,  the  cost  of  which  was  liberally  defrayed  by 
the  supposed  murderer,  gathered  together  a  crowd  of  spectators,  such 
as  never  before  assembled  in  the  churchyard  of  H-  Curiosity  was 

at  its  utmost  stretch  to  discover  who  the  deceased  person  was,  and 
whether  he  had  been  introduced  alive  or  dead  into  Mr.  Morton's  house  * 
but  no  further  light  was  thrown  on  the  matter.  The  time  had  come  ana 
passed  when,  according  to  the  housekeeper's  statement,  James,  the  man- 
servant, ought  to  have  returned ;  but  he  had  not  made  his  appearance, 
though  every  means  of  procuring  his  evidence  by  advertisements  in  the 
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papers,  and  poadng-billt  distributed  throughout  the  country,  were  duly 
tried.  In  spite  of  Sarah  Hodge's  tastimony  that  the  dboeased  was  in 
many  respects  unlike  her  fellow-servant,  not  a  ^ew  of  the  gossips  of  the 
town  believed  that  James  was  the  murdered  man  ;  but  how  were  they 
to  account  for  the  pains  his  murderer  must  have  taken  to  disguise  the 
body  1  Other  busy  tongues  said  that  James  must  have  been  an  acces- 
sary in  the  crime  committed  by  his  master,  and  had,  therefore,  kept  out 
of  the  way. 

At  length  the  assize  time  arrived.  The  day  was  fixed  for  Mr.  Mor- 
toil's  trial,  when  it  was  hoped  this  extraordinary  criminal  would  make 
full  confession.  His  behaviour  in  prison  had  been  marked  by  the  most  pro- 
found  melancholy.  He  held  little  communion  with  any  one,  the  medi- 
cal attendant,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol  excepted ;  the  former  of  these 
officials  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  sinking  fast,  and 
that  even  if  he  escaped  the  penalty  of  the  law,  his  death  would  speedily 
ensue  f  the  latter,  as  a  physician  of  the  soul,  found  his  cares  equally 
unavailing.  Mr.  Morton  treated  him  with  courtesy,  but  ever  refused 
to  join  him  in  religious  exercises,  and  shunned  all  mention,  either  in 
justification  or  repentance,  of  his  crime^ 

Old  Mr.  Parr  who  had  kept  all  he  knew  respecting  the  accused 
scrupulously  locked  in  his  own  bosom,  repaired  to  the  assize  town,  to 
be  at  hand  in  case  Mr.  Morton  might  at  any  time  recollect  his  promise 
to  him,  and  require,  his  attendance.  .  He  had  written  to  the  prisoner, 
and  was  much  disappointed  that  no  answer  had  been  returned,  even  ap 
to  the  morninff  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial.  At  seven  o'clock  thai 
morning  Mr.  Morton  wis  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  prisoner  had 
passed  from  the  finite  judgment  of  man  to  the  dread  tribunal  of  an  un- 
seeo  world.  Never  was  public  curiosiiy  so  completely  baffled.  The 
day  of  trial  had  come,  but  the  accused  was  even  as  his  supposed  victim 
r-<lead,  and  his  secret  had  died  with  him. 

It  was  towards  noon  of  the  day  marked  by  this  last  event  that,  as 
Mr.  Parr  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  H  ,  he  was  waited  'on  hj 
the  chaplain  of  the  gaol.  Mr«  Morton  had  not  forgotten  his  promise  to 
the  old  merchant,  biving  placed  in  the  safe  custody  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  the  strange  document  which  we  now  lay  before  our 
readers. 

*  Richard  Merville  now  called  Morton,  to  Charles  Parr,  gentleman, 
late  merchant  of  LiverpooL 

**  I  know  not  why  I  should  feel  a  satisfaction  in  revealing  my  un- 
natural crime,  and  its  terrible  consequences  ^  but  for  a  reason  which,  if 
I  recollect  rightly,  influenced  my  promise  to  you  when  we  last  met — 
met,  aAer  a  lapse  of  many  years,  when  my  career  was  nearly  ended-*^ 
as  if  it  were  ordained  that  so  av^ul  a  judgment  might  not  be  without 
record.  I  feel  that  I  have  almost  done  with  time.  This  pulse  beats 
feebly  the  last  throbs  of  existence.  Let  me,  then,  at  once  lay  bare  the 
ulcer  of  my  soul.  I  have  not  to  tell  you  who  I  was  when  you  knew 
me  in  Liverpool,  where,  perhaps,  you  envied  my  happy  position^ 
My  father  was  rich,  and  I  was  indulged  as  few  sons  have  been.  Car- 
riages, horses,  money,  all  at  my  command ;  but  I  expended,  not  en. 
joyed.  I  had  a  burning  discontent  at  my  heart ;  my  twin-brother— 
be  who  was  born  but  some  few  minutes  before  I  had  looked  upon  the 
light--my  father,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  had  reeved  to  make  bis 
principal  heir.     We  were  his  only  children,  for  our  birth  bad  caused 
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our  mother's  death.  Oh !  that  she  had  died  ere  she  had  conceived  as ! 
That  I  should  be  well  provided  for,  I  never  doubted,  but  I  was  not  con- 
tent. Some  busy  demon  seemed  ever  whispering,  even  as  in  the  voice 
of  mine  own  heart,  '  the  days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand ; 
theo  wiU  I  slay  my  brother:'  and  they  did  come.  Henry  Merville  was 
the  possessor  of  princely  wealth  for  a  few  fleeting  months,  and  then 
died  by  poison.  I  was  the  poisoner.  Old  man,  you  were  on  the  in- 
quest. Yes !  you  were  one  of  those  who  returned  a  verdict  of  *  Wil. 
All  Murder*  against  an  innocent  stripling — a  boy  whom  my  brother  out 
of  charity  had  placed  about  his  person.  It  was  I  who  strewed  the 
hellish  powder  io  the  boy's  trunk.  It  was  I  who,  in  exagee rated  detail, 
swore  to  some  passages  of  auger  between  my  two  victims.  I  knew 
that  the  chidden  servant  had  said  before  witnesses  that  he  would  be 
*  even  with  hi5  master.'  On  this  I  worked  to  his  conviction.  He  was 
hanged,  and  I^— I  was  above  suspicion. 

*'  But  a  golden  cradle  rocks  not  the  oonscience  to  sleep.  Wealth  was 
mine,  and  all  that  wealt)MM>uld  bestow.  Friends  gathered  round  me ; 
but  I  sat  in  the  room  where  I  had  pledged  my  brother  in  a  poisoned  cup. 
He  who  had  lain  with  me  in  the  womb,  whose  bed  was  mine  till  we 
were  even  past  childhood ;  he  who  loved  me  as  a  second  self,  save  that 
he  valued  my  happiness  beyond  his  own.  This  generous,  this  confiding 
brother,  I  had  murdered !  How  couki  I  look  upon  the  board  where  the 
deed  was  done?  I  sold  off  every  thing  I  possessed  in  Liverpool,  and 
went  on  the  Continent.  It  was  then  you  lost  sight  of  me.  Oh,  how 
often  had  I  heard  the  praises  of  the  affectionate  brother  who  could  net 
be  happy  in  the  place  thai  reminded  him  of  his  loss !  It  reminded  me 
of  my  crime^ — my.  most  unnatural  crime !  I  left  England,  and  France 
being  then  open  to  our  countrymen,  pUinged  into  the  dissipations  of  the 
French  capital.  I  hired  a  ch&teau  within  a  short  distance  of  Paris. 
Splendid. were  the  salons  of  the  rich  Boglish  stranger.  The  young, 
the  pure>  the  intellectual,  mingled  there  with  the  libertine,  the  de* 
praved,  the  infidel»  but  pleasure  was  the  object  of  all ;  the  innocent 
saw  not  defilement  in  the  contact,  and  the  vile  laughed  to  mark  their 
prey  within  the  vortex  of  destruction.  I  lived  in  a  bewilderment  of 
excitement,  and  ere  a  year  had  quite  elapsed  fVom  the  period  of  my 
brotJber's  death,  if  I  had  not  forgotten  himy — forgotten  how  be  died,— 
conscience  was  unheard  amid  the  revel  and  the  song.  And  love,  too, 
in  all  the  delirium  of  passion,  had  taken  possession  of  my  soul — what 
had  I  to  do  with  conscienoe? — I  who  wo^d  have  steeped  that  soul  in 
twice  ite  guilt  to  win  one  smile  from  Matilde  de  B  «  She  sat  by 
me  at  the  banquet.  It  was  the  hour  when  the  revel  was  hushed,  the 
loud  voice  stillcMl.  a  few,  a  chosen  few  yet  lingered.  DeUdous  music 
wantofted  on  the  perfumed  air ;  the  silken  drapery  wared  in  the  night- 
breeze  ;  and  the  moon  looked  in  upon  our  bliss,  and  paCod  the  lamps 
that  had  Jit  our  noisy  revelry,  as  though  she  came  to  assert  her  right  to 
minister  in  passion's  hour.  *Now,  Matikie!'  I  cried,  *tfaou  hast 
kissed  the  cup,  and  I  have  drunk  from  its  brim  the  sweet  poison  of  thy 
sigh  !'  Poison !  The  word  had  awakened  an  echo^-whence  it  came 
[  knew  nou  None  heard  it  but  myself  for  Matilde  smiled ;  her  hand 
was  ready  to  receive  the  goblet ;  but,  startled  at  my  frenzied  gaze,  she 
drew  it  back,  and  looked  around  with  dread.  Oh!  in  that  moment  a 
whirlwind  rush  of  thought  bad  lashed  my  brain  into  a  storm  4f  memory. 
'Twas  the  anniversary  of  my  brother's  deatk  It  was  the  hour  I  saw 
him  drink  *  Good  night'  onto  his  marderer !    Ere  Matilde,  seein|[  np 
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cause  for  fear,  had  turned  to  ohide  my  jesting  with  her,  a  hand  had 
taken  the  cup.  My  brother  stood  beside  me,  habited  as  I  had  last  be- 
held him.  He  looked  around  the  banquet-hall,  replaced  the  goblet  on 
the  table,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  me.  Then  slowly  he  passed  from 
among  us.  I  fell  from  my  seat  in  a  swoon.  When  I  came  to  myself 
I  was  in  charge  of  my  servants.  Had  all  my  guests  fled  ?  No !  I 
perceived  that  I  was  in  my  usual  sleeping  apartment. 

*'  Reckless  of  reputation,  Matilde  must  have  remained  by  me,  and  for 
her  the  state-chamber  of  the  ch^eau  had  been  prepared.  It  was  morning 
— ^I  would  auend  her  toilet.  The  delirium  I  had  been  in  during  the 
night  could  not  have  left  me,  for,  no  sooner  was  I  struck  with  this  idea, 
than  I  became  completely  possessed  with  it.     I  made  my  valet  dress 

me.  I  insisted  on  his  acquainting  Madame  de  B that  I  would  wait 

on  her.  In  vain  the  man  opposed  me.  I  listened  not  to  what  he  had  to 
say«  and  ere  he  could  prevent  me,  I  made  my  way  into  the  chamber, 
where,  flinging  open  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  I  beheld — not  Matikle-— the 
corpse  of  my  brother!  How  I  became  not  on  the  instant  irrevocably  mad 
has  ever  been  a  wonder  to  me ;  but  my  brain  strangely  stood  the  shock ; 
and  after  a  while  a  dread  of  impending  danger  made  me  bestir  myself 
to  dispose  of  the  body.  I  pretended  not  to  account  for  its  appearance 
in  my  bed,  and  I  had  it  removed,  and  buried  at  night,  with  little  cere- 
mony, in  the  consecrated  ground  of  a  neighbouring  ruined  abbey.  By 
flying  into  Italy  I  baflied  the  inquiries  of  the  authorities  respectmg  the 
corpse  which  had  been  so  mysteriously  found  in  my  house,  and  so 
silently  disposed  of;  and  the  latter  portion  of  Louis  the  Fifleenlii's  reign 
was  too  much  convulsed  by  his  arbitrary  measures  to  allow  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  dwelling  long  on  private  occurrences,  however  strange* 

**  The  next  year  I  was  in  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  I 
had  been  a  wanderer  through  Italy,  and  now  a  dread  came  over  me 
that  the  anniversary  of  my  crime  might  again  be  marked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  brother :  1  therefore  sought  a  scene  of  desolation,  for 
the  volcano  had  been  lately  in  full  eruption,  and  vineyards,  and  vil- 
lages,  and  flocks,  and  herds,  were  destroyed;  so  that  if  the  evil  came 
upon  me,  it  might  be  in  the  midst  of  those  who,  in  alarm  for  their  own 
lives  and  property,  would  not  take  cognizance  of  a  stranger's  actions. 
The  night  came.  I  had  chosen  it  for  a  nearer  view  of  the  fiery  throes 
of  nature,  and  with  a  smgle  guide  I  proceeded  toward  the  crater.  The 
eruptbn  had  spent  its  force,  but  a  stream  of  lava,  Kke  a  river  of  hell, 
was  slowly  progressing  towards  a  grove  of  spreading  chestnuts.  The 
mighty  wood  bowed  to  the  power  of  the  sea  of  flames.  We  had  ap. 
proached  too  near  its  course,  and  the  heat,  and  the  black  sulphureous 
cinders  which  every  now  and  then  fell  on  us  from  on  high,  as  the  crater 
sent  them  forth  into  the  air,  warned  us  to  retreat. 

••  Our  way  was  over  plains  of  pumice  and  yielding  ashes  ;  the  fires 
of  Vesuvius  seetned  to  have  reached  my  throat.  I  turned  to  my  guide, 
and  asked  for  drink.  He  handed  a  calabash  to  me,  and  I  drank. 
Merciful  heaven !  a  cold  and  clammy  hand  received  it  firom  me  !  My 
brother  stood  before  me  ;  the  gourd  was  at  his  lips.  I  uttered  a  wUd 
scream.  The  guide  looked  around.  The  vision  had  disappeared,  and 
the  wine  was  mingling  with  the  dust.  The  fellow  muttered  an  ex- 
ecration at  my  carelessness.  We  had  yet  more  than  a  mile  to  walk. 
When  we  reached  the  village,  there  was  a  cry  that  the  body  of  a  stran- 
ger  was  found  stretched  on  my  bed.  I  once  more  beheld  my  poisoned 
brolfa«r.     Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  villagers,  but  I  was  this 
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time  free  from  suspicion,  at  least  of  murder,  for  they  had  a  tradition  of 
what  they  called  *  The  DeviPs  Corpse/  which,  bury  it  as  you  might* 
would  leave  the  grave  again  ;  still  1  perceived  they  considered  it  an  ill 
omen  that  the  visitation  had  fallen  upon  me. 

"  To  quiet  the  people,  I  paid  a  large  sum  for  a  religious  procession, 
and  by  the  advice  of  the  priests  the  supernatural  body  was  consumed, 
and  its  ashes,  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  cast  into  the  sea. 

**  *  Now  at  least,  I  may  have  rest! '  1  exclaimed.  •  The  corpse  which 
exists  not  but  in  the  ocean  slime  cannot  again  become  tangible.'  Thus 
I  argued,  and  I  thought  myself  free  from  my  tormentor ;  but  through 
every  city  of  the  Continent  it  followed  me.  I  have  been  imprisoned 
on  suspicion  of  murder,  and  narrowly  escaped  condemnation.  I  have 
been  condemned,  and  bought  life  with  gold.  I  have  seen  others  invol- 
ved in  the  like  predicaments  by  the  curse  I  had  brought  upon  them, 
but  some  special  Providence  seemed  to  bring  them  through  their 
troubles — protecting  even  me ! 

"  Still  was  my  heart  hardened  to  my  crime.  I  have  spent  my  awful 
anniversaries  on  the  ocean.  In  the  privacy  of  my  cabin  1  have  re- 
ceived my  visitant.  I  have  placed  the  goblet  to  my  lips,  and  looked 
for  the  hand  that  was  to  receive  it, — and  it  ever  came.  I  have  ques- 
tioned  the  apparition  in  my  frenzy  as  to  what  was  required  of  me  ;  but 
it  remained  silent,  and  after  a  mmute's  stay,  has  disappeared  by  my 
bed  place,  and  the  stark,  hideous,  naked  corpse,  was  laid  out  before 
me.  Prepared  for  this,  I  have  lowered  the  intruder  into  the  waves, 
and  cast  it  ofT,  saying  to  myself,  *Novv  again  can  I  mingle  with  the 
world ;  for  a  brief  year  my  ordeal  is  past.  On  the  morrow  I  have 
heard  of  a  corpse  being  under  the  ship's  bows,  and  I  have  had  it  hauled 
on  deck,  lashed  in  a  hammock,  with  shot  at  its  feet,  and  then  it  has 
sunk,  and  I  was  for  awhile  at  peace.  Time  passed  on,  and  I  continued 
still  a  wretch,  without  a  single  earthly  tie.  On  whom  could  I  bring 
the  weight  of  such  a  curse,  —  of  such  a  mystery  I  I  never  made  a 
friend,  for  my  fitful  moodiness  repelled  my  fellow-creatures. 

'*  Strange  are  the  changes  of  the  human  heart  1  —  I  know  not  how 
repentance  came,  but  an  anniversary  did  at  length  arrive,  when  in  a 
contrite  spirit  I  received  my  visiter.  I  prayed,  I  besought  him  that 
this  judgment  should  pass  from  me;  but  he  spoke  not.  Yet  I  hoped 
my  repentance  would  avail  me,  and  that  for  the  last  time  I  should  se- 
pulchre the  restless  corpse.  But  the  next  year  proved  the  fiillacy  of 
such  hopes;  and  the  next,  and  the  next.  I  became  almost  road  with 
the  horrid  destiny  that  clung  to  me.  I  shinned  society ;  and,  grown 
weary  of  scenes  in  which  I  had  witnessed  so  much  misery,  I  left  Europe. 

*^  1  roamed  through  distant  and  strange  lands.  Not  long  ago  I  was 
in  Arabia.  The  last  rays  of  the  desert  sun  had  sunk  beneath  its  sea 
of  sand.  The  caravan  to  which  I  had  attached  myself  halted  for  the 
night  by  the  side  of  a  fountain.  1  would  have  given  ingots  of  gold  to 
drink,  but  I  dared  not.  The  eyes  of  many  were  upon  me.  The  Mo- 
hammedans smoked  their  long  pipes  in  silence,  and  one  by  one  I  saw 
them  drop  asleep.  The  very  guards  slumbered  as  they  sat  on  the 
ground,  clinging  to  the  shafts  of  their  spears.  Yet  I  dared  not  drink. 
It  was  nearly  midnight ;  one  of  these  slumberers  might  look  up  while 
the  precious  draft  was  at  my  lips.  My  brother's  shade  would  surely 
come ;  the  corpse  would  be  found-  in  my  tent  At  len^h  I  could  bear 
the  hell  of  thirst  no  longer.  I  approached  the  fountain.  I  dashed  in 
a  capacious  vessel    I  drank,  and  the  cup  was  taken  from  me.    The 
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draught  was  shared.  I  made  a  grave  beneath  my  teot  in  the 
^  jielding  sand,  and  buried  the  eternal  witness  of  my  crime. 

**  My  health  was  now  broken,  my  frame  became  emaciated,  aa  yoa 
have  seen }  and  a  yearning  to  finishmy  wanderings  in  my  native  land 
brought  me  to  England.     While  travelling  from  place  to  place  I  came 

to  H ,  and  became  the  tenant  of  the  ab^e  in  which  I  last  saw  my 

brother.  It  was  a  secluded  spot,  tar  from  cities,  and  a  fitting  place  for 
me  to  die  in.  I  had  rented  it  out  six  months  when  the  day  of  my  des- 
tiny arrived*  I  have  little  more  to  tell.  I  was  very  ill ;  but,  had  I 
perished  in  my  thirst,  I  would  not  have  drunk.  In  my  delirium  I  must 
have  demandea  drink,  for,  when  consciousness  flashed  on  my  brain,  my 
brother  received  from  me  the  cup  f  You  know  ihe  rest.  1  have  writ- 
ten these  papers  at  intervals.  They  may  appear  unconnected ;  but  let 
them  not  be  considered  the  ravings  of  a  maniac.  To-morrow  is  ap- 
pointed  for  my  trial ;  but  I  feel  that  within  which  tells  me  I  shall  be 
spared  further  exposure  to  the  public  gaze.  In  this  persuasion  I  have 
revealed  to  you  tne  history  of  my  crime,  and  its  recompense. 

"  Farewell  r 

^^Thus  ended  a  narration,  in  which  the  wild  imaginings  of  a  mo- 
nomaniac were  strangely  blended  with  the  records  of  guilt.  That  the 
crimes  which  had  maddened  the  unhappy  criminal  commenced  in  the 
poisoning  of  his  brother,  there  could  be  little  doubt ;  but  of  hisafler-ca' 
reer  he  was  the  only  chronicler.  Old  Mr.  Parr  to  the  day  of  his  death  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  supernatural  portion  of  the  story ;  but  there  were 
among  those  admitted  into  the  old  gentleman's  confidence,  matter-of- 
fact  persons  not  a  Httle  sceptical.  James,  the  servant,  never  again  ap- 
peared ;  and  it  was  thought  probable  that  Mr.  Morton,  who,  it  may  be 
perceived,  avoided  anv  mention  of  this  man  in  his  narrative,  poisoned 
him  with  the  same  drug  which  effected  the  first  murder  of  the  poi. 
soner,  and,  grown  madly  enamoured  of  his  work,  he  must  have  pre* 
pared  the  body  of  his  victim,  even  afler  death,  to  play  its  part  in  the 
fatal  drama  of  a  brother's  destruction.  Slightly  worthy  of  credit  as 
these  suggestions  may  be,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof,  such  was  the 
only  attempt  ever  made  to  explain  the  mystery  of^the  Inquest. 


THE    MOONBEAM. 

BT  P.   MOTBAOUB,   BSO. 

Of  WB&K  I  bat  a  moonbeam. 

How  gently  would  I  creep 
,  Through  the  lattice  of  my  love. 
When  regting  in  her  Jeefp. 

I  would  bring  the  choicest  babns 
From  Cynthia^B  silver  bowers. 

And  a  strain  of  heavenly  music 
To  luU  her  midnight  hours. 

I  would  nestle  on  her  brow. 
Where  the  wavy  ringlets  play, 
nd  snateh  a  ohasten'd  kiss 
*£re  a  sigh  could  pass  away. 

Then  back  to  Dian's  courts, 
And  tall  the  spirits  there. 

That  amidst  all  their  nymphs 
There  was  not  one  so  hit  I 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  DOGE  ; 

OR, 

LETTERS  FROM  VENICE. 

BT   THE   AUTHOE   OF  '*  A   SUMMER   IN  ANDALUSIA." 

Venice,  July,  1839. 


Mt  dear  a , 

The  shouts  ofthe  postilion,  together  with  the  jolt  occasioned  by  the  sud- 
den stoppage  of  the  vehicle,  awakened  me  from  a  doze  into  which  I  had 
fallen,  in  spite  of  my  efibrts  to  keep  awake.  On  opening  my  eyes,  they 
rested  for  a  moment  on  an  old  gateway  in  a  time-worn  and  venerable 
city  wall, — then  fell  to  meet  the  head  of  a  column  of  soldiers  emerging 
from  the  gateway,  and  crossing  the  drawbridge  which  spanned  the  deep 
fosse,  on  whose  verge  we  had  stopped.  Their  sallow  pallid  faces  seemed 
to  acquire  a  ghastly  hue  from  the  contrast  presented  by  their  white  uni- 
forms turned  up  with  green. 

**  Ecco  Padova,  Signore  !"  said  the  canduticret  who  sat  by  ray  side 
in  the  coup6  of  the  velocifero. 

^'  Padua  already !"  I  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  as  the  last  thing  I 
remembered  was  rumbling  through  the  dark  streets  of  Vicenza  at  mid- 
night,  and  1  had  no  consciousness  of  subsequent  slumbers.  *'  And  is 
this  Padua  ?" 

"Yes,  signer ;  this  is  the  most  ancient  city  of  Italy.  When  Rome 
was  but  a  suckling,  Padua  was  hoary.'' 

Padud)  the  city  ofthe  Trojan  Antenor, — the  birth-place  of  Livy,— 
Padua  la  Dotta,  for  ages  **  the  nursery  of  arts,"  as  Shakspeare  calls 
her, — the  foster-mother  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Galileo,  and  many 
others  well  known  to  fame, — the  heritance  of  the  Carraras,  that  race 
whose  lives  were  a  romance,  whose  deaths  a  tragedy,  —  the  scourged 
and  trampled  city  of  Eccellino 

**  immanissimo  tiranno 
Che  fii  creduto  figlio  del  domonio." 

Padua !  —  these  walls,  this  gateway  has  frowned  upon  the  gallant 
Bayard,  the  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproehe^  and  perhaps  on  this 
very  spot  he  may  have  gained  some  of  his  choicest  laurels. 

I  had  time  to  think  of  all  these  things,  and  much  inore  besides ;  for 
the  wild  Hungarians  continued  to  pour  forth  from  the  gate  in  an  un- 
broken stream,  like  the  words  from  the  mouth  of  a  garrulent  orator, 
who  taxes  the  patience  of  his  hearers  with  an  unseasonably  lengthened 
harangue.  With  similar  feelings  did  I  regard  these  troops  ;  for  as  day 
had  but  just  dawned,  the  morning  air  was  so  cool,  that  I  grew  impatient, 
and  the  condutiore  not  less  so,  to  attack  the  hot  breakfast  which  we 
both  had  in  prospect.  But  ''soldiers  before  civilians "  is  a  practical 
motto  everywhere,  especially  on  the  Continent,  and  we  were  fain  to 
beat  time  with  our  toes  to  the  tramp  of  the  military,  who,  as  they 
marched  three  or  four  abreast,  were  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ere 
they  left  us  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  bridge. 

On  we  dashed  beneath  the  gate,  and  entered  the  city* 

Verily  Padua  has  a  •*  learned  "  air.  It  seems  one  great  uniyernty. 
Cloisters,  cloisters,  cloisters  4neet  the  eye  wherever  it  turns.     On  either 
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side  of  every  street  runs  a  range  of  low  plain  arches,  based  oo  heavy 
massive  pedestals,  (for  columns  they  cannot  be  called,)  and  oo  these 
arcades  are  raised  the  houses, — dull,  venerable,  dreamy. looking  build- 
ings, white  originally,  but  now  a  weather-stained  grey,  or' sometimes 
faced  with  half^obliterated  frescoes.  The  streets  are  narrow,  tortuous, 
and  dreary ;  and  altogether  Padua  has  by  far  the  most  gloomy  air  of 
any  city  I  have  vet  seen  in  Italy.  I  saw  few  of  the  Patavini  beyond  a 
train  of  deaf  and  dumb  girls,  all  dressed  alike,  walking  two  and  two,  on 
their  way  to  attend  early  mass  in  the  church  of  San  Antonio. 

But  ^  have  no  more  to  say  of  Padua,  for  time  would  not  allow  me  to 
see  its  lions.  These  are  a  university,  which  once  boasted  of  eighteen 
thousand  students,  but  is  now  almost  empty ;  a  cathedral,  containing 
nothing  to  interest  but  the  body  of  St.  Anthony  enshrined  in  the  midst» 
and  emitting  always  a  sweet  odour,  the  literal  odour  of  sanctity ;  a  town- 
hall,  called  the  Salone,  the  largest  room  in  Europe,  unpropped  by  col- 
umns, beating  Westminster  Hall  by  thirty  feet  every  way ;  an  observa- 
tory on  the  tower  of  Eccelino  ;  the  house  in  which  Livy  first  saw  the 
light ;  with  some  other  little  et  ceteras,  which  I  have  forgotten. 

Padua,  I  should  think,  is  not  without  considerable  interest,  but  situat- 
ed  between  Verona  and  Venice,  it  loses  much  of  its  attractions  for  the 
traveller,  who  is  magnetically  drawn  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  cities ; 
and  few  would  now-a-days  exclaim  with  Lucentio, 

**  For  the  great  deeire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua, 
I  am  arrived  for  froitfol  Lombardy." 

As  I  was  despatching  a  cup  of  chocolate  at  a  small  table  in  front  of 
**the  largest  caj€  in  all  Italy,"  according  to  the^arxoTie,  a  number  of 
filthy  half-clad  urchins  beset  me,  praying  for  *'car%id,^*  They  kept, 
however,  a  respectful  distance,  not  venturing  to  set  foot  upon  the  raised 
paved  platform  on  which  I  was  sitting ;  and  as  they  were  not  **  between 
the  wind  and  my  nobility,"  I  did  not  much  heed  them.  They  served 
to  call  to  mind  what  I  had  heard  related  of  Italian  beggars  by  a  Belgian 
gentleman  whom  I  met  on  the  Lake  Maggiore.    His  story  was  this : — 

The  day  he  landed  at  Naples  from  the  Marseilles  steamer,  he  entered 
a  cafi  to  refresh  himself  after  a  stroll ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  seated  than 
a  beggar  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  both  most  disgusting  from 
filth  and  disease,  with  a  tribe  of  brats  equally  offensive,  some  with- 
out a  rag  on  their  sun -burnt  bodies,  presented  themselves  at  the 
door  of  the  cafi.  On  the  cofiee  being  placed  before  him.  the  whole 
gang  of  beggars  entered  the  room,  the  children  surrounding  his  ta- 
ble whining  for  alms,  the  woman  standing  behind  and  baring  her 
sores  for  his  inspection.  He  indignantly  ordered  them  out ;  but  they 
only  more  loudly  besought  ^^  caritd  per  Vamor  della  santissitna  Vir- 
gme .'"  He  called  the  master  of  the  cqf^,  who  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  smiling  at  the  fastidiousness  of  foreigners,  who  could  not  drink 
coffee  when  looked  at  by  beggars,  made  a  show  of  turning  them  oat, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  gentleman  grew  furious,  took  his  hat,  and  was 
walking  ofi^  leaving  his  repast  untasted ;  but  before  he  could  leave 
the  room,  his  arm  was  seized  by  the  eafetier^  who  vehemently  de- 
manded payment,  accused  him  of  being  a  thief  and  a  scoundrel,  and 
loaded  him  with  all  the  abuse  in  which  the  Neapolitan  dialect  is  so  rich. 
He  appealed  to  some  policemen  who  were  passing  at  the  moment ;  but 
they  laughed,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  walk^  on.    Finding  there 
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was  DO  alterDative,  be  paid  for  the  refreshment*  which  had  already  beea 
devoured  by  the  woman  and  her  filthy  family,  who  had  only  awaited 
his  leaving  the  table  to  fall,  harpy-like,  on  the  feast. 

By  the  time  1  had  finished  my  breakfast,  I  heard  the  loud  shouts  of 
the  conduUore  from  the  yard  of  the  posla,  *^  Signorij  signori^  alia  car* 
rozza  /"  and  I  was  presently  en  route  through  the  cloistered  streets, 
crossing  a  few  canals  which  intersect  the  city,  and  connect  it  with  Ve« 
nice.  Then  follow  me  in  imagination  through  the  city-gate,  and  down 
a  long  avenue  of  Lombardy  poplars,  with  fields  on  either  hand  covered 
with  stubble,  showing  that  one  harvest  was  already  past,  while  the  vines 
luxuriantly  shrouding  the  mulberry-trees  above,  and  festooning  gaily 
from  one  to  the  other,  gave  promise  of  a  yet  richer  harvest  to  come. 
Here  and  there  by  the  way-side  picture  to  yourself  a  small  thatched 
white-walled  cottage  in  the  midst  of  its  little  garden,  where  hemp  and 
maize  in  patches  shoot  their  heads  high  above  the  hedge,  sparkling 
with  the  purple  or  white  flowers  of  the  gum-cistus,  which  mingles  with 
the  homely  privet  and  hawthorn,  like  a  gay  city  lass  in  the  society  of 
her  country  cousins ;  and  there  is  generally  some  sn^U  spot  in  the 
field  adjoining  where  the  creeping  melon  spreads  out  far  and  wide,  and 
displays  its  tempting  fruit  to  the  eyes  of  passers-by* 

The  road,  it  is  true,  like  most  roads  in  level  Lombardy,  was  most 
uopicturesquely  straight ;  but  then  it  was  bordered  by  banks  clothed 
with  the  most  beauteous  mantle  of  wild  flowers,  preserved  in  all  their 
brightness  by  the  deep  trenches  of  water  beneath ;  and  on  either  hand 
were  fields  of  towering  flaunting  maize,  or  tall  feathery  hemp,  studded 
with  willows,  beech,  cherry,  or  walnut-trees,  all  overgrown  with  vines, 
and  all  now  glistening  with  the  heavy  dew,  of  which  the  sun  had  but 
just  begun  to  sip  his  usual  morning  draught.  In  other  fields,  teams  of 
oxen  were  dragging  the  heavy  ploughs  through  the  corn  stubble,  or 
peasant  women  in  huge  straw-hats  were  hoeing  the  young  maize-plants* 
Over  all  this  foliage  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  distance  the  red 
or  white  square  towers  of  churches  or  convents ;  and  beyond  all,  to 
the  left,  the  shadowy  forms  of  the  blue  mountains  of  Friuli  and  Istria 
rolled  along  the  horizon. 

In  an  hour  or  two  we  crossed  the  Brenta,  where,  after  flowing  south- 
ward  from  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  it  turns  to  take  an  easterly 
course,  and  lose  itself  in  the  Lagune  of  Venice.  Its  left  bank,  alone 
which  runs  the  road  for  many  miles,  is  lined  with  villages,  neat  and 
clean  for  Italy,  and  so  full  of  caeinos^  or  gentlemen's  seats,  as  to  answer 
Beckford's  description  of  them  as  **  villages  of  palaces ;"  for  the  greater 
part  are  princely  mansions,  and  one  is  an  imperial  palace.  They  are 
the  summer  abodes  of  rich  Shylocks,  and  other  **  merchants  of  Venice," 
or  are  inhabited  by  the  few  relics  of  Venetian  nobility.  They  are 
white-walled,  red-roofed  buildings,  mostly  in  the  Palladian  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  fronted  by  spacious  paved  courts,  adorned  with  statues, 
and  rows  of  orange  and  acacia-trees  in  huge  pots,  most  formal  and 
unpicturesque.  The  iron  gates,  also,  are  generally  flanked  by  rows 
of  statues,  allegorical  and  mythological,  each  of  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  ignorant  unimaginative  beholders,  has  its  name  engraved  en  the 
pedestal.  Here  a  stony  Diana,  perched  on  a  high  column,  makes  love 
to  a  marble-hearted  Endymion  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  long  iron 
railing ;  there  Bacchus  and  Ceres  stand  centinels  over  the  gateway  of 
a  farmyard.  By-the-bye,  these  farmyards,  of  which  I  passed  not  a 
few,  scattered  over  with  straw,  and  sprinkled  with  live  stock,  with 
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labotrrers  at  the  open  barn-doors  thrashing  with  flails,  carried  me  in 
imagination  back  to  dear  old  England.  At  the  doors  of  the  cottages 
women,  dark  rustic  beauties,  with  **  cheeks  of  ruddy  bronze,"  were 
seated,  busied  with  their  distaffs,  or  were  stooping  over  their  washing- 
tubs,  and  beating  their  linen  against  the  sides  of  the  troughs  Bx&d 
above.  The  men  were  clustering  idly  about  the  doors  of  the  caf&  be- 
neath the  shady  vine-arbours,  or  around  the  tables  set  with  bottles  of 
cooiiog  mistra  and  lemonade. 

We  traversed  successively  the  villages  of  Aresiglia,  Stra,  Fiesso,  and 
at  the  town  of  Dolo  we  changed  horses,  where,  as  the  posta  happened 
to  be  in  the  market-place,  and  the  day  happened  to  be  market-aay,  I 
found  enough  to  amuse  me.  Groups  of  women,  dressed  alike  in  dark 
blue  checked  gowns,  red  handkerchiefs  on  ibeir  necks,  straw-hats  with 
wide  flapping  brims,  or  with  a  shawl  thrown  over  the  head  instead,  no 
stockings,  feet  sometimes  in  slippers,  but  generally  bare,  were  crowd- 
ing the  square ;  some  carrying  large  jars  of  milk  or  wine,  as  an  Eng- 
lish milkman  carries  his  pails,  but  with  a  bent  stick  over  the  shoulders, 
instead  of  a  frame  fitted  to  the  shape  ;  others  carrying  baskets  of  fruit 
or  fowl-hampers,  and  one  a  couple  of  haycocks  in  the  same  manner. 
On  one  side  of  the  market-place  these  fair  ones  swarmed  like  bees  in 
a  hive,  presenting  a  very  sea  of  straw-hats,  and  the  shrill  buzz  of  their 
united  tongues  almost  drowned  the  screams  and  cacklings  of  the  fowls, 
which  were  being  pulled  forth  from  the  crowded  baskets.  The  men,  who 
were  here  but  few  and  far  between,  wore  light  blue  trousers,  sometimes 
girt  up  wKh  a  red  or  blue  woollen  sash,  white  waistcoat,  no  coat,  a 
blue  or  white  cap,  with  the  end  hanging  down  the  back,  or  a  high- 
crowned  hat.  To  complete  the  sketch,  fancy  several  long,  narrow, 
high-wheeled  carts  laden  with  bricks,  and  with  a  pair  of  sleepy  long- 
homed  oxen  yoked  to  the  thick  shaft,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
square  ;  another  passing  through  it  piled  with  huge  logs  of  wood,  and 
drawn  by  four  oxen,  two  abreast,  and  a  crazy  old  Rozinante  of  a  horse 
a-head.  Fancy  all  this  in  the  square  or  market-place,  which  is  bound- 
ed on  one  side  by  the  Brenta,  and  on  the  other  by  a  row  of  white 
houses,  with  a  fine  church  standing  prominently  forth ;  fancy  the  heavy 
yellow  velociferoy  or  diligence,  with  its  three  horses  abreast,  and  the 
harlequin -clad,  betassclled,  betrumpeted  postilion,  smacking  his  whip 
in  his  impatience  to  be  in  motion,  and  your  humble  servant,  in  scarcely 
less  uncouth  costume,  mounting  to  the  cabriolet  behind  him,  and  you 
may  at  once,  with  the  diligence,  turn  your  back  upon  Dolo. 

We  soon  reached  another  village  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Brenta. 
Casinos  with  gaily-painted  fronts,  courts  and  gates  guarded  by  statues, 
as  already  described,  neat  white  cottages  with  green  window-shutters, 
many  an  ^  oratorio  privaio*^  showing  the  piety  of  the  inhabitants ;  a 
white  church  in  the  Italian  style,  with  a  lofty  campanile,  or  bell-tower, 
— this  is  La  Mira,  once  the  residence  of  Lord  Byron,  and  the  birthplace 
of  that  chef'd^asuvre  of  the  poet,  the  Fourth  Canto  of  ChiUle  Harold. 

I  inquired  in  vain  of  the  conductor  and  postilion  for  Byron's  villa 
here.     They  knew  only  of  the  Moncenigo  Palace  at  Venice. 

The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Mira,  seen  by  sunset,  call- 
ed  forth  those  three  magnificent  stanzas,  commencing  with 

**  The  moon  is  um  and  vet  it  ii  not  niskU 
Sanset  divides  the  sky  with  her,**  &C' 
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None  of  Byron's  deecription,  however,  suited  La  Mira  as  I  saw  it  in 
the  light  of  morning,  except  the  first  line,  for  the  crescent  moon  was 
still  visible,  though  ^int  and  shadowy,  in  the  clear  blue  heavens.  The 
Brenta,  by  the  way,  is  but  a  paltry  stream  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
breadth,  sometimes  almost  choked  by  reeds,  and  always  flowing  be- 
tween artificial  banks,  so  as  to  have  all  the  stiffness  and  formality  of  a 
canal,  without  its  straightness.  It  is  in  many  parts  overhung  with 
weeping  willows  and  cypresses,  which  give  it  a  melancholy  air,  not 
lessened  by  the  crosses  reared  on  its  banks.  Pretty  villas  still  continue 
to  skirt  it  below  La  MIra,  with  cottages  overgrown  with  vines  or 
melons,  and  hedged  around  by  bushes  of  flowering  cistus. 

On  a  large  vessel  moored  in  the  stream  were  a  number  of  labourers 
busied  in  deepening  the  channel  by  means  of  huge  shovels,  which  they 
worked  like  oars.  These  fellows  were  stripped  literally  lo  their  shirts ; 
but,  what  matter  1 — this  is  Italy,  where  delicacy  is  an  exotic.  Many 
of  the  peasants,  too,  that  I  saw  in  the  maize-fields  and  vineyards  by 
the  roadside,  were  in  similar  costume ;  some  few  with  a  straw^at  in 
addition. 

Af\er  following  the  windings  of  the  stream  for  some  miles,  we 
reached  a  spot  where  the  road  forked,  the  right  branch  running  to  Fu- 
sina,  the  most  direct  road  to  Venice,  and  the  other,  which  we  took, 
leading  to  Mestre.  Ever  since  leaving  Dole,  I  had  been  anxiously 
looking  out  for  Venice,  and  every  \ofiy  tower  which  arose  in  the  hori- 
zon I  regarded  as  the  campanile  of  St.  Mark,  till  undeceived  by  the 
canduUore,  But  now,  soon  after  entering  on  this  road,  as  my  eyes 
were  wandering  across  the  low  marshy  country  on  the  right,  they 
caught  a  distant  tower  between  the  trees;  another  and  another 
rapidly  succeeded  it,  and  presently  the  whole  of  Venice  came  at  once 
into  view  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  beyond  the  narrow 
strip  of  bright  water  which  bounded  the  marshy  shore.  A  soft  sil- 
very-grey  haze  was  sleeping  on  the  horizon,  and  against  this  was 
thrown  the  city,  blued  by  the  distance,  and  bristling  with  towers  of 
various  forms ;  and,  as  the  tips  of  these  were  sparkling  in  the  sun,  it 
seemed  like  a  brilliant  diadem  cast  upon  the  waters.  In  a  few  minutes 
all  was  lost  behind  the  straggling  groves, — then  again  came  into  view 
but  for  a  moment,  towers  and  domes  fleeting  past  as  rapidly  as  though 
they  were  images  in  a  magic  lantern. 

Cottages  and  farms  environed  with  vineyards  again  adorned  the 
roadside,  but  I  could  not  notice  them,  and  scarcely  could  I  spare  a 
glance  to  the  wild  grey  mountains  of  Friuli  waving  along  the  horizon 
on  the  left,  beyond  a  vast  expanse  of  marshy  ground.  My  gaze  was 
fixed  on  the  spot  where  Venice  had  vanished  from  my  view,  and  where 
I  momentarily  expected  her  to  reappear.  At  length  the  velocifero  en* 
tered  the  streets  of  the  village  of  Mestre ;  and  having  reached  the 
Piazza,  drove  into  the  court-yard  of  the  posta. 

Here  the  vehicle  disgorged  its  passengers,  who,  after  some  delay, 
were  conducted  with  their  luggage  to  the  banks  of  a  canal  hard  by.  On 
the  long  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  water,  was  a  group  of  laz- 
zaroni,  basking  in  the  sun  ;  twenty  or  thirty  of  them ;  most  picturesque 
fellows,  forming,  with  their  pendent  caps,  bright-coloured  breeches, 
and  half-clad  sunburnt  limbs,  striking  subjects  for  the  foreground  of 
an  Italian  scene.  They  amused  themselves,  as  they  were  squatting  or 
lying  about,  with  bantering  one  another  and  cutting  jokes  at  our  ex. 
pense.  The  narrow  canal  below  us  was  crowded  with  gondolas-— the 
first  I  had  seen. 
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••  Didst  em  see  &  grondola  7    For  fear 

Yoa  should  not,  I'll  describe  it  you  ezaetly : 

'TIS  a  long  covered  boat,  that's  common  here. 
Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  compactlyt 

Rowed  by  two  rowers,  each  called  •'  Gondolier,** 
It  glides  along  the  water,  looking  blackly, 

Just  like  a  coffin  elapt  in  a  canoe, 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do. 

"  And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 

And  under  the  Rialto  shoot  along, - 
By  niffht  and  day,  all  paces*  swift  or  slow. 

And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng, 
They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe, — 

But  not  to  them  do  woefU  things  belong. 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fim. 
Like  mouming-coaches  when  the  funeral's  done.** 

Such  are  the  ordinary  gondolas ;  but  that  which  I  now  entered  was 
of  gigantic  size,  rowed  with  four  oars,  and  having  a  covered  box  in  the 
centre,  not  unlike  an  omnibus,  capable  of  holding  twelve  or  fourteen 
persons,  instead  of  three  or  four,  as  the  ordinary  gondolas. 

The  crew  was  of  one  family.  The  father  and  his  two  eldest  sons, 
stout,  brawny  fellows,  stood  in  the  aft  part,  while  a  younger  brother, 
a  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  took  the  bowoar.  A  half-naked  urchin, 
evidently  of  the  same  family,  sat  on  the  little  deck  astern,  munching  a 
slice  of  water-melon,  and  inwardly  smiling  at  his  own  dolcefar  niente^ 
while  his  father  and  brothers  were  toiling  away  at  their  heavy  oars  till 
the  perspiration  literally  rained  from  their  faces. 

We  steered  our  way  slowly  down  the  canal,  amid  the  gondolsis  and 
sea-going  craft  with  which  it  was  almost  choked,  between  banks  lined 
with  white  houses,  and  shaded  by  rows  of  acacias.  Then,  leaving 
Mestre,  we  proceeded  for  nearly  three  miles  between  bare  low  banks, 
(passing  the  fortress  of  Malghera)  to  a  dogana^  or  custom-house,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canal.  Here  Venice  first  opened  fully  upon  us  at  the 
distance  of  two  niiles.  Our  passports  having  been  examined,  we  con- 
tinued our  course  straight  across  the  wide-spreading  lagune ;  the  chan- 
nel (that  of  San  Secondo)  being  marked  by  a  row  of  stakes  stretching 
away  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  city.  The  water  of  the  lagune  was  ^ 
an  oily  smoothness,  almost  colourless ;  and,  as  a  mist  obscured  the  ho- 
rizon, the  islets  which  appeared  on  either  band  in  the  distance,  seem- 
ed to  float  in  the  sky,  and  Venice  herself  to  ride  all  lightly  and  airily 
upon  the  waters. 

On  one  of  the  stakes  just  mentioned  was  perched  a  small  box,  con- 
taining a  Madonna,  with  some  rude  steps  leading  to  it  from  the  water. 
Several  gondolas  were  lying  before  it,  and  one  crazy  old  boat  pushed  oft 
from  among  them  to  meet  us.  Our  rowers  rested  on  their  oars  as  it 
approached,  and  waited  while  the  old  man  in  it  held  out  a  long  rod  with 
a  leathern  bag  at  the  end,  into  which  he  besought  us  in  piteous  tones,  to 
drop  some  "  Caritd  per  lepovere  anime  /"  None  of  us,  however,  were 
pious  enough  to  assist  in  relieving  from  purgatory  the  souls  of  the 
mariners  there  drowned,  and  we  rowed  on,  leaving  the  old  man  staring 
in  mute  astonishment  at  our  hard-heartedness. 

'*But,  how  could  you  notice  such  trifles  at  such  a  moment?"  you 
will  doubtless  inquire.  Shall  I  tell  the  truth  ?  Venice,  as  seen  on 
the  approach  from  Mestre  has  none,  absolutely  none  of  the  beauty  and 
glory  with  which  the  imagination  is  ever  apt  to  invest  it     Most  dull, 
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stupid,  and  unpoetical  does  it  appear.  With  a  long  range  of  dirt)^grey 
•  or  red-brick  houses,  mean  and  low,  and  a  huge  factory  on  the  shore, 
sending  forth  volumes  of  dark  smoke,  I  could,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
total  absence  of  shipping,  have  almost  fancied  myself  off  Wnpping  or 
Rotherhithe  ! 

We  presently  passed  a  small  fort  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  water, 
half  a  mile  from  the  city,  and  soon  af\er  entered  the  Canal  Reggio,  and 
then  all  such  profane  resemblance  vanished,  and  I  was  in  a  picturesque 
old  Italian  city,  with  decayed  weather-stained  houses  on  either  side  of 
the  canal,  but,  except  in  respect  of  the  gondolas,  it  was  not  yet  Venice. 
A  few  minutes  more,  however,  and  we  shot  beneath  a  bridge  into  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  then  the  glories  of  Venice  burst  upon  me.  Then  I 
was  indeed  in  Venice — in  the  Venice  of  mv  imagination — the  Venice  of 
Canaletti — the  Venice  of  a  thousand  palaces — for  there  they  were, 
stretching  away  on  both  sides  the  canal  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
in  stateliness  and  .beauty,  like  a  garland  of  flowers  bound  round  the 
brow  of  the  Ocean  Queen.  But  I  looked  again,  and  saw  that  the  flow, 
ers  were  faded  ;  their  freshness  and  glory  have  departed,  decay  and 
ruin  only  are  left.  The  feelings  of  anxious  delight  which  I  naturally 
carried  into  a  city  so  renowned  in  history,  and  so  peculiar  in  herself, 
were  at  once  checked  by  the  melancholy  air  of  every  thing  around. 
These  palaces, 

**  This  long  amy 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whtose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  Dogeless  city's  vanished  sway  ;'* 

the  narrow  dark  canals,  which  at  intervals  debouched  upon  that  in  which 
we  were,  seeming  the  very  abodes  of  mystery  and  gloom  ;  and  the  al- 
most  deathlike  silence  which  reigned  over  all,  called  forth  a  sympa- 
thetic  sadness  from  the  soul.  The  very  gondolas  in  their  sable  trappings 
seemed  mourning  for  the  fallen  condition  of  the  city.  Yet,  compassion 
and  regret  are  not  lumingled  with  admiration  ;  though  everything  is 
melancholy,  ever3rthing  is  beautiful.  Venice  is  beauty  in  tears  ;  and 
though  the  lustre  of  her  loveliness  be  somewhat  dimmed,  she  engages 
our  sympathies  not  less  powerfully  by  her  misfortunes.  **  Alas  1  poor 
Venice !"  was  my  heart-felt  exclamation. 

You  will  easily  imagine  my  eagerness  to  see  everything  around  me, 
and  believe  that  (  had  several  narrow  escapes  of  being  guillotined  by 
the  sharp  steel  prows  of  the  gondolas,  as  I  was  stretching  my  head  out 
of  the  window  of  mine.  In  a  short  time  the  canal  made  a  sharp  bend 
to  the  right,  and  we  suddenly  shot  beneath  a  wide  bridge  of  a  single 
arch,  and  a  moment  afterwards,  on  looking  up,  I  recognized  the 
Rialto. 

Palaces  again,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  church  towers  of 
various  forms  rising  at  intervals  behind  ;  but  I  had  only  begun  to  look 
about  me,  when  the  gondola  turned  suddenly  to  the  left  up  a  very 
narrow  canal,  and  stopped  immediately  at  a  flight  of  steps.  The 
vast  gloomy  building  above  was  the  ^  I.  R.  Direzione  della  Posta," 
and  the  little  canal  was  the  court-yard  of  our  water-omnibus.  Here 
we  dismounted,  or  disembarked  if  you  please,  and,  ascending  the  steps, 
entered  the  hall  of  the  palace — for  such  it  was  originally,* — a  vast 

•  The  Austrian  Govenmient,  I  was  told,  had  purchased  this  palace  of  the  Gri. 
mani  fiunily,  for  about  four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  England  such  a  buui- 
sion  would  be  worth  ten  times  that  sum. 
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hall  of  great  length,  with  sentries  pacing  within,  land  the  coverings  of 
three  or  four  gondolas  arranged  like  coffins  along  the  sides.  The  huild- 
ing  is  laid  out  in  public  offices,  that  of  the  diligences  being  at  one  end 
of  the  hall,  and  the  **Posta  dalle  Lettere"at  the  other. 

I  had  already  learned  that  there  were  three  good  hotels  in  Venice, — 
viz.  the  Leone  Bianco,  which  I  had  just  passed,  almost  adjoining  (he 
Posta,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Rialto  and  Grand  Canal, — 
the  Albergo  dell'  Europa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  canal,  and  near  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Ducal  Palace, — and  the  Albergo  Reale, 
on  the  quay  overlooking  the  port  and  shipping.  Judging  of  their  com- 
parative advantages  of  situation  by  my  map,  f  chose  the  second,  and 
have  had  no  reason  to  repent  my  choice. 

Hiring  a  gondola — not  ono  like  that  I  had  just  quitted,  but  one  of 
the  ordinary  canoe.like  things,  which  scarcely  seem  to  touch  the  waters 
as  they  glide  over  them,  (not  an  omnibus,  in  fact,  but  a  cab,) — I  seated 
myself  on  the  black  leathern  cushion.  Oh,  luxury  of  luxuries !  Talk 
of  sofas,  of  easy  chairs,  of  air-cushions  !  Commend  me  to  a  gondola, 
with  its  deep,  welUstuffed,  springy  seat,  gently  raised  from  the  floor- 
ing, with  its  slightly  sloping  back  against  which  to  recline,  and  its  two 
litUe  footstools  similarly  padded,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  on  which 
to  rest  one's  limbs,  and  enjoy  one's  oiium  cum  dignUaie.  He  most 
have  been  a  very  epicure  in  repose  who  contrived  the  internal  arrange, 
ments  of  the  gondola.  Then  you  can  see  through  the  open  windows 
all  that  is  passing  on  both  sides,  or  before  you ;  or,  if  you  would  keep 
out  the  vulgar  gaze,  there  are  glass  and  wooden  sliding  shutters,  to  be 
shifted  at  pleasure,  and  suiting  any  degree  of  publicity  or  privacy  you 
may  desire.  The  gondola  is  the  most  delightful,  commodious,  and 
convenient  of  all  vehicles,  aquatic  or  terrene.  You  can  make  it  your 
chamber — what  bed  more  luxurious  than  its  cushions  ? — ^your  study, 

"  Yon  may  write, 
Or  read  in  gondolas  by  day  or  night. 
Having  the  little  brazen  lamp  alight, 
Unseen,  uninterrupted." 

Not  that  I  have  yet  tried'this  experiment,  but  I  have  Shelley's  authority 
that  it  may  be  done.     But  what  may  not  be  done  in  a  gondola  T 

On  I  floated  between  lines  of  palaces,  solemnly  gorgeous,  and  of  every 
variety  of  architecture^ — Grothic,  Saracenic,  Greek,  or  Italian  ; — lowers 
and  domes  rising  proudly  behind.  English -rigged  vessels  in  full  sail  i 
other  nondescript  craft  lying  along  the  shore  ;  gondolas  shooting  about 
in  every.  directk>n,  all  reflected  in  the  dark-green  waters,  and  each  ob- 
ject fixing  ray  eye  for  a  moment,  till  it  was  involuntarily  drawn  off  by 
some  other  more  novel  and  attractive.  At  length,  just  as  I  had  begun 
to  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  sublime  dome  of  the  church  of  the  Sa- 
lute, which  rose  from  the  right  bank  of  the  canal,  the  gondola  was  steer- 
ed up  to  the  steps  of  an  ancient  GU>thic  palace  on  the  opposite  side; 
the  rowers  shipped  their  oars ;  I  stept  ashore,  mounted  the  steps,  and 
found  myself  within  the  vast  hall  of  the  Albergo  deir  Europa,  or  Hotel 
of  Europe* 
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CHAPTBR   V. 

The  doctor's  reflections  on  his  return. 

'<  What  safer  am  I  now  ?"  thought  the  doctor,  as  he  parsued  kill 
wav  home  in  the  dark,  and  reflected  on  all  that  had  just  transpired, 
and  on  the  probable  consequences  of  it.  "  To-morrow  tktrre  will  be 
a  jury, — it  cannot  be  avoided;  and  I  shall  be  called  to  witness,  and 
Fanny,  who  saw  it  all,  will  be  called  also.  She  suspects  something, 
and  may  tell  ail  until  she  raises  suspicions  in  the  mindt  of  others. 
Would  that  she  too  were  out  of  the  way,  and  then — then,  I  should  be 
finally  secure!" 

But  as  he  thus  thought  on  another  death,  the  dread  of  the  hat 
came  strongly  upon  him ;  and  his  skin  seemed  to  creep  npon  hit 
bones.  He  fancied  there  was  a  body  lying  on  the  road,  and  several 
times  he  checked  his  horse  to  avoid  trampling  npon  it,  or  turned 
him  suddenly  aside  in  order  to  pass  it  by.  He  could  see  the  sha* 
dowy  lineaments  of  the  man  he  had  murdered  flickering  about 
in  the  doubtful  air,  with  the  very  folds  of  the  bed-clothes  which 
his  own  hand  had  gathered  round  it,  pictured  in  misty  bat  acca* 
rate  lines,  like  an  artist's  first  sketch  emerging  from  a  ground  of 
dark  and  indistinct  space.  He  grew  anxious  to  get  heme.  He 
wondered  how  it  was  that  never  in  his  life  before  had  any  sight  so 
haunted  him,  and  yet  he  had  seen  many  worse  agonies  than  that, — 
many.  Yes  ;  he  had  seen  old  sinners  die, — stobbom  and  nnrepentaiit 
to  the  last ;  he  had  seen  them  die  and  make  no  sign  of  hope  of  Hea- 
ven's grace.  And  he  had  seen  young  maids  die  of  very  terror  at 
the  thought  and  name  of  death.  Yet ,  these  were  nothing.  They 
were  happiness  itself  to  what  he  bad  witnessed  that  night. 

When  he  arrived  at  home,  his  wife  remarked  that  he  looked  pale 
and  ill.  » 

**  No,  my^  dear,''  he  replied,  •*  I  am  very  well  indeed, — wonder- 
fully well.  ^I  never  felt  better  in  my  life.  I  can  assure  you,  yoa  ^ 
are  mistaken."  He  sat  down  to  his  supper ;  but  as  he  tried  to 
carve,  his  knife  slipped,  and  he  did  not  try  it  again.  The  fiice  of 
the  lawyer  seemed  to  be  over  the  table,  dancing  about  it  in  the  broad 
beams  of  the  candle-light. 

"You  tremble,  Harry  1"  cried  his  wife;  '^your  hand  shakes. 
Bow  did  you  leave  Skinwell  ?" 

'^  He  is  dead." 

•*  Dead  1" 

*«  Yes,  he  is  gone.  A  concussion  of  the  brain  has  taken  him  off. 
It  was  a  terrible  fall  indeed." 

<*  But  how  sudden  1"  exclaimed  she. 

**  People  will  die  suddenly  sometimes,"  replied  the  doctor ;  ^and 
especially  when  pitched  headlong  out  of  •  gig  on  a  stony  road. 
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Now  I  think  of  it,  let  me  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  to-morrow,  perhaps, 
or  on  some  early  day,  I  shall  want  you  to  show  a  young  woman 
down  in  the  village  here,  all  over  the  house.  I  wish  her  to  see  the 
patients.  Do  not  ask  any  questions  now,  I  have  particular  reasons 
for  it  I  only  have  to  request  of  you  veiy  particularly,  when 
she  does  come,  to  make  no  inquiries  of  her  of  any  kind,  nor  to 
answer  any  questions  she  may  put  to  you.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  yourself  as  well  as  to  me  ;  and  more  so  indeed  than  you  can 
be  aware  of  just  now,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  further  upon 
it" 

The  wife  promised  strict  compliance  with  his  injunctions,  as  it 
was  no  very  unusual  thing  for  her  thus  to  be  requested  to  take  a 
blind  part  in  the  performance  of  some  mystery  or  other  in  the 
establishment,  of  which  no  one  knew  the  bottom  save  Dr.  Rowel 
himself.  By  this  combination  of  secresy  with  his  wife,  and  of  ap- 
parent openness  and  candour  towards  Fanny,  he  trusted  to  convince 
the  latter  young  woman  that  the  communication  which  the  dying 
man  had  made  respecting  her  father,  was  false  and  utterly  without 
foundation.  In  adopting  this  bold  course,  it  is  evident  that  the 
doctor  laid  himself  open  to  the  possibility  at  least  of  a  discovery; 
yet  it  was  clearly  the  safest  plan  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  could  adopt.  The  opinions  which  his  wife  entertained  respect, 
ing  the  sanity  of  the  unfortunate  James  Woodruff  rendered  it 
highly  necessary,  not  only  that  the  name  and  relationship  of  the 
visitor  to  whom  he  had  promised  an  inspection  of  his  house  should 
be  unknown  to  her,  but  also  that  no  suspicion  should  be  excited 
by  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  prevent  James  WoodrulOPs  being  seen  by 
Fanny  along  with  all  the  other  patients;  since  the  very  fact  of  one  of 
Ihem  being  purposely  withheld  would  of  itself  give  room  for  doubt ; 
while,  from  an  interview  between  them  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  since 
in  his  opinion  it  was  a  moral  impossibility  that  either  father  or 
daughter  should  recognise  the  other. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

A  jmy  of  blockhead!  tits  on  the  body  of  Skinwell.    Colin  advises  Fanny  Wood^ 
raff  iq>on  a  eabject  of  some  importance. 

A  cobonbr's  jury  was  summoned  to  hold  an  inque&t  at  the  tavern 
at  Braraleigh,  on  the  body  of  Mr.  SkinwelL  The  men  composing  this 
jury  were  such  ignorant  louts,  that  Doctor  Rowel,  on  being  called 
before  them,  soon  succeeded  in  so  far  mistifying  their  perceptions, 
that  they  imanimously  determined  it  to  be  quite  useless  to  call  any 
other  witnesses  than  one  or  two  of  those  who  saw  the  accident.  The 
coroner  himself  was  an  indolent  and  superficial  person,  and,  undo* 
pretence  of  having  other  inquests  to  hold  a  few  miles  off,  seemed 
anxious  to  hurry  the  present  inquiry  to  a  conclusion.  Fanny  re- 
mained outside  during  the  deliberation,  and  though  it  was  once  or 
twice  suggested  that  her  evidence  might  prove  important,  the  Ck>ro. 
ner  peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to  it,  and  especially  as  Doctor 
Rowel  took  the  liberty  of  hinting  that  any  statement  which  she 
miffht  make  could  not  prove  of  the  least  value  after  his  own  lucid 
and  professional  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  deceased  on  his  being 
brought  home.    Accordingly,  a  verdict  of  ^Accidental  Death'*  was 
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recorded ;  and  Doctor  Rowel  returned  to  Nabbfield  highly  gratified  in 
secret  with  the  result  of  the  inquiry. 

Bat,  as  the  success  of  guilt  affords  no  pleasant  matter  for  reflection, 
1  will  proceed  to  relate  something  concerning  a  better  and  more  virtu- 
ous character. 

The  story  oi'  Lawyer  SkinweH's  death  soon  spread  abroad,  and 
reached  the  farm  at  Whinmoor  in  its  progress.  When  Colin  became 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  he  necessarily  concluded  that  Fanny 
would  again  be  homeless,  and  that  his  advice  and  assistance  might 
prove  useful  to  her.  He  accordingly  seized  the  first  opportunity 
that  presented  itself  for  taking  a  walk  to  Bramleigh,  which  occurred 
about  a  week  after  the  dreadful  event  just  related.  During  that 
time  Fanny  had  been  wishing  day  and  night  to  see  him,  but  had 
been  too  much  occupied  amidst  the  circumstances  which  this  un- 
expected change  had  brought  about,  to  be  enabled  to  do  more  than 
wish  for  his  coming.  Everything  had,  of  course,  been  left  in 
some  confusion.  Nor  were  there  any  known  relations  of  her  late 
master  to  whom  application  could  be  made  to  take  his  affairs 
under  their  management.  Skinwell  had  come  to  the  village,  un- 
known, when  a  young  man,  and  was  generally  understood  to  say  that 
indeed,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  he  was  the  last  of  his 

Under  these  circumstances  both  Fanny  and   the  poor  clerk  would 
have  felt  somewhat  embarrassed  in  what  manner  to  proceed,  had 
not  Mr.  Longst€dSi  the  steward,  and  the  landlord  of  the  Cock  and 
Bottle,  taken  an  early  opportunity,  after  the  lawyer's  death,  to  call 
at  the  house,  and  formally  announced  to  the  poor  clerk  himself  that 
they  were  legal  witnesses  to  a  will  which  the  deceased  had  made 
some  time  ago  in  kis  favour ;    and  which,  after   providing  for  all 
debts  and  expenses,  left  to  him  the  residue  and  the  business  toge- 
ther.    The  document  thus  spoken  of  was  soon  found  amongst  his 
private  papers ;    and,  as  nobody  came   forward  to  dispute  and   liti- 
gate over  the  poor  man's  corpse,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  any- 
body has  a  small  matter  to  leave  behind  him,  the  affairs  of  the  house, 
hold  were  soon  placed  in  a  way  for  being  carried  on  as  usual ;  and, 
especially  as  Fanny  consented  to  remain  for  the  present  with  the 
lawyer's  successor  on  the  same  terms  as  she  had  formerly  agreed  upon 

with  him.  ,.,-,,.  .     , 

These   arrangements  had  been  made  when  Cohn  arnved  ;    and, 
therefore  the  difficulties  in  which  he  expected  to  find  Fanny  were 
entirely  obviated.     But  there  was  another  and  a  fiair  more  dreadftil  sub- 
ject to  engage  his  attention,  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  anticipat- 
ed, namely,  the  communication  made  by  the  dying  man  respecting 
her  father,  and  the  horrible  scene  which  she  had  witnessed  at  the  time 
that  communication  was  made.     Partly  from  a  conscientious  fear  of 
doing  any  one  an  injustice,  and  partly  from  doubt  whether,  after  all, 
the  doctor  really  was  or  was  not  guilty,  she  had  not  hitherto  mention- 
ed the  subject  to  any  one,  though  it  lay  on  her  mind  like  a  burden 
which  would  allow  no  rest  until  it  was  shaken  off*.     If  the  lawyer  had 
spoken  truth,  was  it  not  unjust  to  his  memory  to  make  no  use  of  what 
he  had  spoken  ?    And  if  she  really  had  a  father  living,  and  that  father 
was  confined  in  a  madhouse,  what  could  she  think  of  herself  were  she 
not  to  make  an  effort  for  his  deliverance  1 
On  his  arrival,  Colin  thought  Fanny  looked  ill  and  anxious ;  and 
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that  she  spoke  less  freely  to  him  than  heretofore.  He  feh  surprised 
to  hear  her  allude  to  Doctor  Rowel  m  a  manner  so  changed  from  that 
in  which  she  had  always  spoken  of  him  formerly.  Then  it  was  as  a 
friend,  a  helper  ;  one  from  whom,  above  all  others  living,  she  had  the 
most  to  hope  for,  and  to  whom  she  ought  to  feel  most  grateful.  But 
now  she  mentioned  the  very  name  with  dread,  and  seemed  to  shudder 
whenever  the  recollection  of  his  presence  in  that  house  came  across 
her  mind.  All  this  raised  Oolin's  curiosity,  and  stimulated  his  inquiries. 
Question  after  question  did  he  put  to  her,  until  the  vivid  recollection  of 
the  scene  that  had  passed,  and  the  keener  sense  of  her  Other's  situation, 
which  this  conversation  awakened,  brought  her  again  to  tears,  and 
amidst  many  sobs  and  interruptions  she  at  last  related  to  the  horror- 
stricken  youth  the  whole  story  of  her  late  master's  death-bed  commu- 
nicatioB.  During  the  recital  Colin  turned  pale  as  ashes,  and  when  it 
was  d(»e, 

^  I  'm  sure  he  murdered  him !''  he  exclaimed,  ^  and  we  shall  find 
it  all  true  about  your  &ther.  Think  as  you  like  about  it,  but  that 
doctor  tried  to  stop  his  mouth  only  to  prevent  him  telling  yoa 
Take  him  at  his  word,  Fanny,  and  let  him  show  you  over  his 
house." 

Fanny  made  no  reply.  She  scarcely  heard  his  words,  for  in  imagi- 
nation she  ^fancied  herself  before  the  little  cell  that  held  her  &ther  ; 
she  thought  of  him  as  a  madman  whom  she  dared  not  touch,  and 
scarcely  even  k>ok  at ;  one  who,  though  her  own  parent,  had  not 
sense  enough  left  to  talk  even  like  a  Uttle  chik).  And  as  she  tiius 
thought,  the  tears  silently  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  She  longed  for 
the  time  to  arrive,  but  dreaded  the  trial  to  which  it  might  expose 
her. 

Having  arranged  that  they  shouk)  meet  again  as  eariy  as  possiUe 
after  her  visit  to  the  madhouse,  Colin  Clink  took  his  fiirewell  of  Fanny ; 
and,  on  quitting  the  house,  proceeded  immediately  in  the  direction  of 
the  old  hall  of  fiiddal,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  out  another  part  of 
his  plan. 

CSAPTXa  Tll. 

Colin  leeki  va  interview  with  Squire  Lopton.  An  onezpected  adventore  tskee 
place,  which  raiees  him  to  the  station  of  a  hero,  and  promisee  great  thin^  to 
come. 

Whek  Colin  arrived  at  Kiddal  Hall,  Mr.  Lupton  was  quietly  repos- 
ing himself  on  a  small  couch  placed  near  the  wide-opened  window  of 
bis  drawing-room,  and  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the  great  ^  wicked 
weed''  from  a  long  Turkish  pipe,  whose  voluminous  folds  lay  like  a 
sleeping  serpent  on  the  ground  beside  him.  At  some  distance  from  him, 
close  to  the  door,  and  unperceived  by  the  squire,  stood  an  individual  of 
short  stature,  dressed  in  a  coat  that  reachc^l  nearly  to  his  ki^es ;  in- 
expressibles that  descended  to  the  same  point,  blue  worsted  stockiogs, 
and  laced-up  boots.  His  hat  was  placed  upon  its  crown  on  the  floor 
beside  him,  as  though  the  owner,  in  so  disposing  of  it,  meditated  a  stay 
of  some  duration. 

^  Is  that  Mr.  Lupton  ?"  demanded  a  gruff  Johnsonian  voice. 

**  Who  the  d — 1  is  that?"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  puffing  the  smckt 
away  from  his  mouth,  and  looking  eageriy  in  the  direction  whence  the 
T<ace  proceeded. 
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**  Nay-Huiy,  now !''  was  the  reply  he  received,  **  it  signifiee  no- 
thing to  yoa  who  /  am,  for  if  a  man  gets  justice  done  him  for  hit 
crimes,  what  can  it  matter  to  him  whose  hand  does  it  t" 

^  How  did  you  come  here,  fellow  t"  again  asked  the  Squire. 

The  little  old  man  replied, 

**  Never  mind  asking  me  how  I  got  here,  — that  is  my  businesti  and 
not  yours.     I  am  here,  and  that  is  enough.'' 

'•  But,  what  are  you  ? — who  are  you  I — what  have  you  come  here 
fort" 

'<  Well— well  1  if  you  ask  me  what  /  am,  I  can  tell  you;  I  am  • 
Jaiher.  And,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  what  you  are,  sir,  I  should  say 
yoa  are  an  unprincipled  man,  and  unworthy  of  your  station  :  a  man 
that,  because  he  has  power  in  his  hands,  can  insult  poverty,  and  betray 
it  to  ruin,  tmder  the  pretence  of  doing  it  a  service.  Does  your  recol- 
lectioR  extend  as  far  back  as  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  V* 

Instead  of  answering  this  question,  Mr.  Lupton  laid  aside  his 
pipe,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  advanced  towards  the  little  man  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  extending  his  hand  in  an  authoritative 
manner. 

^'  Come,  come,  fellow  !  go  away.  Save  me  the  trouble  of  putting 
you  out." 

^  Y<m  put  me  out,  sir !"  tauntin^y  replied  his  strange  visiter ;  "  it 
18  more  than  you  dare  undertake  to  do  if  all  your  servants  were  about 
you  •  and,  as  it  is,  remember  there  is  not  one.  Keep  your  hands  off 
me,  or  I  shall  nmke  you  repent  it.  You  have  touched  too  much  of 
my  blood  already  ,*  and  now  I  have  called  for  some  of  yours.  Look 
to  yourself.     I'll  be  fair  with  you." 

As  he  thus  spoke  he  drew  something  from  the  pocket  of  bis  long 
coat,  which  Mr.  Lupton  thought,  from  the  slight  glance  he  caught  of 
it  in  the  twilight,  to  be  a  pistol.  The  sight  nerved  him  to  desperation, 
and  suddenly  he  sprung  forwards  to  strike  or  seize  the  man  before 
him.  But  the  latter  was  too  expert ;  he  slipped  aside»  ukI  Mr.  Lup* 
ton  fell  forwards  with  the  impetus  of  his  motion,  almost  to  the  ground. 
The  cocking  of  the  pistol,  and  the  opening  of  the  room  door  were 
heard  at  the  same  instant.  Flash  went  the  deadly  powder,  slight* 
ly  illuminating  the  apartment,  and  showing  a  third  party  standmg 
against  the  old  man  in  the  lon|f  coat,  who  had  struck  the  pistol 
aside  with  his  hand,  and  thus  diverted  what  otherwise  would  have 
proved  a  deadly  aim.  That  third  person  was  Colin  Clink.  He  had 
reached  the  hall  a  minute  or  two  before ;  and  one  of  the  servants, 
who  knew  him,  had  conducted  him  upstairs,  under  the  belief  that  the 
squire  was  alone, — for  the  old  man  had  obtained  his  audience  secret- 
ly. While  in  the  passage  outside,  however,  they  overheard  the  latter 
part  .of  the  conversation  just  related,  which  induced  Colin  to  rush 
m,  and  thus  was  he  instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  his  own  ftither — 
though  unknown  to  hin^elf-— from  the  deadly  hand— eqirally  uu- 
known  to  him— of  his  own  grandfather. 

Jerry  Clink  had  recently  returned  from  New  South  Wales;  and 
during  all  the  years  of  his  banishment  had  kept 

**  The  patient  watch,  the  vigil  long,  ^ 

Of  him  who  troamuee  itp  a  wrong." 

No  sooner  did  Jerry  find  that  the  pistol  had  failed  in  its  intended 
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work,  and  that  Mr.  Lupton,  who  was  a  powerful  roan,  was  again 
upon  bis  legs,  than  he  dashed  Colin  fariously  aside,  and  retreated 
towards  the  window.  The  Squire  followed  him,  and  was  himself 
followed  respectively  by  Colin  and  the  servant.  They  endeavoured 
to  pin  the  old  man  in  a  corner,  but  their  first  efforts  did  not  succeed. 
He  strove  to  rush  between  them,  and  to  escape  at  the  door.  Lights 
now  glanced  along  the  passage,  and  on  the  staircase  Other  seivants 
were  hurrying  forwards,  having  been  brought  up  by  the  report  of  fire- 
arms. Escape  that  way  was  now  impossible.  What  could  he  do  1 
There  was  the  window — the  only  chance.  Nobody  so  much  as 
dieamed  that  he  would  go  out  there,  for  it  was  twenty  feet  or  more 
from  the  ground.  He  approached  it.  The  resolution  and  the  action 
were  one.  In  an  instant  his  body  darkened  the  open  space  as  he  leapt 
through,  and  he  was  goue  1  The  spectators  stood  still  some  moments, 
— for  into  mere  spectators  did  this  daring  and  desperate  leap  transform 
them  all.  They  then  ran  to  the  window.  There  lay  a  dark  sub- 
stance on  the  ground  beneath.  It  moved.  It  got  up.  They  watch, 
ed  it  j  and,  in  the  height  of  their  amazement,  never  thought  of  running 
out  to  seize  it.  It  looked  up  and  laughed  with  derision  in  their  faces 
as  it  hastened  off.  Some  of  them  now  ran  down  stairs  in  pursuit.  It 
was  deep  twilight,  and  the  sight  of  the  desperado  was  lost.  He  had 
crossed  the  lawn,  and  got  into  the* woods.  They  followed  with  guns 
and  staves,  but  Jerry  Clink  was  safe. 

"  And  what  young  man  is  this?"  asked  Mr.  Lupton,  as  he  turned 
to  gaze  at  Colin,  and  by  the  lights  which  now  shone  in  the  apartment 
beheld  a  noble,  open  countenance,  and  a  pair  of  bold,  dark  eyes, 
whose  look  brought  a  flush  of  heat  up  in  the  Squire's  lace,  and  made 
him  for  a  moment  dream  that  he  gazed  into  a  mirror,  so  much 
were  they  the  counterpart  of  his  own.  "  Whoever  you  are," 
pursued  the  Squire,  '*  I  owe  you  much  for  this  brave  interposition.  I 
am  indebted  to  you,  young  man,  perhaps  for  my  life  :  and,  certainly, 
for  sound  bones,  and  a  whole  skin.  Sit  down — sit  down  a  moment. 
But  stop;  this  will  do  at  present."  And  he  drew  out  his  purse  con- 
taining nearly  ten  guineas,  and  tendered  it  to  Colin,  *<  Take  this,  until 
I  can  do  something  better  for  you." 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you,"  replied  the  youth.  »'  I  do  not  want  money : 
and  if  I  did  I  could  not  take  it  for  only  doing  right.  I  came  to  spesk 
to  you,  sir,  about  something  else,  if  you  will  allow  me." 

**  Not  take  it !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lupton,  in  astonishment, — ^»*  then 
you  were  not  born  in  Yorkshire,  were  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  was,"  answered  he :  ''I  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
this  village,  though  you  do  not  know  roe." 

"  Indeed  !  Why,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  remarked  you  before. 
Who  are  you  ?     What  is  your  name?" 

«*  Colin  Clink,  sir,  is  my  name." 

The  squire  sat  down  and  turned  away  his  face,  so  that  the  lad  could 
not  see  it,  as  he  asked,  in  an  altered  and  somewhat  tremulous  voice,  if 
Mrs.  Clink,  that  kept  the  shop,  wrs  his  mother  ? 

**  Yes»  sir,"  replied  Colin,  "she  is  :  but  I  never  knew  my  father." 

Mr.  Lupton  was  for  some  moments  silent.  He  placed  his  elbow 
on  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  his  open  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to 
skreen  them.  Something  had  touched  his  bosom  suddenly ;  but  the 
lad  knew  not  what.  At  length,  and  evidently  with  some  effort, 
though  without  changing  his  position  in  the  least,  Mr.  Lupton  said, 
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^  I  cannot  talk  with  you  now,  young  man :  /that  fellow  has  ruffled 
me.  Take  that  purse,  and  come  again  some  other  time.  I  shall  be 
from  home  nearly  three  weeks.  Come  again  this  day  three  weeks, 
and  I  shall  have  somethincf  of  importance  to  talk  to  you  about.  Take 
particular  notice,  now,  and  be  punctual.  But  what  are  you  doing? 
and  where  do  you  live?** 

Colin  satisned  him  on  both  these  particulars.  The  squire  con- 
tinuedy 

"*  Then  come  as  I  have  appointed,  and  your  situation  shall  be  ex- 
changed for  a  better.  I  will  make  your  fortune :  but  I  cannot  talk 
now.     Come  again,  my  boy, — come  again." 

Colin  stood  a  few  moments  in  silent  suspense  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued.  The  unexpected  event  which  had  taken  place  had  en- 
tirely defeated  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  ventured  to  Kiddal 
Hall,  while  the  squire's  language  half  confounded  him.  Should  he 
speak  again  ?  He  dared  not,  except  to  express  his  thanks,  and,  re- 
tiring  from  the  room,  he  left  the  squire's  purse  untouched  upon  the 
table. 

Colin  reached  Whinmoor  shortly  before  ten  o'clock. 

When  Mr.  Luplon  arose  from  his  revery,  and  strode  across  the 
room,  his  foot  struck  against  the  bullet  that  had  been  discharged  from 
Jerry  Clink's  pistol.  He  looked  up  to  the  wall ;  and,  though  the 
blow  which  at  the  critical  moment  Colin  had  struck  diverted  it  from 
himself,  the  squire  saw,  with  a  strange  sensation,  for  which  he  could 
not  account,  that'  it  had  passed  through  the  canvass,  and  near  the 
bosom  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lupton's  picture. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

GivM  a  descriptioii  of  FVnn/s  viiit  to  the  madhouBe,  and  of  her  interview  with 

her  father. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  few  days,  during  which  Mr.  Lupton  left 
the  hall  on  his  proposed  brief  journey, — (though  not  without  first 
sending  a  messenger  to  Whinmoor  with  a  small  packet  for  Colin, 
which  the  latter  found  to  contain  fifteen  guineas,  and  a  repetition  of 
the  invitation  to  appear  again  at  Eiddal  on  the  day  previously 
named,) — Fanny's  arrangements  for  going  over  Doctor  Rowel's  esta- 
blishment  were  completed ;  and  according  to  appointment  she  set 
out  one  moroing,  early  a^er  breakfast,  and  reached  Nabbfield 
about  ten  o'clock*  As  she  approached  the  place  her  heart  began  to 
throb  violently,  and  her  hands  to  tremble  as  she  placed  them  on  her 
bosom,  as  if  by  that  action  to  still  the  poor  troubled  thing  within. 
She  gazed  at  the  building  as  though  every  single  stone  was  a  sepa- 
rate  source  of  fear  to  her  ;  at  its  melancholy  wiDdovvs  as  so  many 
eyes,  out  of  which  madness  and  pain  looked  upon  the  pleasant 
world  below.  As  she  passed  along  the  footpath  outside  the 
boundary  wall  she  stopped,  and  listened.  Instead  of  sounds  of  woe, 
which  she  expected  to  hear  from  within,  the  blackbird  and  the  linnet 
in  the  plantations  sounded  their  pleasant  notes  there  the  same  as 
elsewhera  The  great  and  gaudy  dragon-fiy  darted  along  the  sunny 
wall,  and  little  clouds  of  gnats  flew  in  innumerable  and  ever-chang- 
ing  evolutions  beneath  the  pendant  branches  of  the  young  elms  and 
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sycamores  by  the  road-side.  When  she  saw  the  gateway  she  first 
lingered,  and  then  stopped,  to  gather  breath  and  resolution.  She 
could  not ',  she  looked  again,  and  then  retraced  her  steps  some  yards, 
hoping  to  quiet  herself,  and  grow  more  calm.  She  looked  up  at  the 
sky:  it  was  bright,  and  vast  and  deep,  with  an  intense  blue,  that 
seemed  as  unfathomable  as  eternity.  She  thought  of  her  father,  and 
then  of  another  Father  who  alone  could  help  her  and  sustain  her 
in  all  trials.  Fanny  sunk  down  upon  the  bank,  and  clasped  her 
hands  together  in  silent  and  spontaneous  prayer  for  assistance  to 
meet  the  coming  trial.     She  arose  strengthened,  calm,  and  assured. 

As  the  keeper  of  the  lodge-gate  opened  it  to  admit  her,  Fanny 
inquired,  with  evident  signs  of  fear,  whether  the  people  whom  she 
saw  at  some  distance  up  the  pathway,  would  do  her  any  injury  ? 
These  were  several  of  the  partial ly^recovered  and  harmless  patients, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  the  garden.  Although 
Fanny's  question  was  answered  in  the  negative,  and  she  was  told 
not  to  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  them,  she  yet  advanced  up  the  path- 
way with  a  quick-beating  heart,  and  a  timorous  step.  As  she  ap- 
proached them,  several  of  the  people  held  up  their  heads  and  gazed 
balf-vacantly  at  her. 

'  Fanny  hurried  along  with  increased  rapidity,  and  reached  the 
doctor's  house  without  interruption.  She  rung  the  bell,  and  stood 
a  long  time  before  anybody  answered  it,  though  she  knew  not 
it  was  more  than  a  moment,  so  occupied  was  hjpr  mind  with  the 
thoughts  of  what  was  about  to  ensue.  **  If  my  father  bt  here," 
thought  she, — **  If  I  should  see  him,  and  hear  him  say  his  name  is  the 
same  as  mine,  what  in  the  world  shall  I  do  ?  How  shall  I  conduct 
myself?  What  shall  I  say  to  him  f '  and,  as  she  thus  thought,  the 
door  opened,  and  Fanny  was  ushered  into  an  elegantly-furnished 
room,  such  as  she  had  not  before  seen,  and  at  the  same  time,  into  the 
presence  of  the  doctor's  wife. 

As  I  have  before  stated  that  the  visit  had  been  previously  arranged, 
Mrs.  Rowel  was  of  course  prepared  to  conduct  her  almost  imme- 
diately over  the  establishment.  As  she  successively  passed  through 
open  rooms  in  which  the  more  harmless  patients  were  assembled, — 
some  laughing  and  playful,  others  desponding  and  weeping  over  again 
their  troubles  of  former  days, — and  thence  was  conducted  down 
ffloomy  ranges  of  cells,  the  dim  light  of  which  just  served  to  show 
Uie  fairest  of  God's  creations  writhing  in  foul  struggles  with  the  de- 
mon of  madness, — or,  yet  more  remotely,  was  taken  to  behold  sights 
which  humanity  forbids  me  to  describe,  but  which,  once  seen,  can 
never  be  forgotten  ; — as  all  this,  I  repeat,  passed  before  the  affrighted 
eyes  of  Fanny,  and  brought  up  to  her  mind  still  more  vividly  the 
picture  of  her  own  father,  it  was  with  the  greatest  diificulty  she 
could  hide  her  emotion  from  those  who  accompanied  her. 

Fanny  and  the  doctor's  wife  now  proceeded  together,  and  un- 
accompanied, down  that  winding  passage  which  led  to  the  yard 
where  James  Woodruff  obtained  all  of  daylight  and  air  which  he 
had  enjoyed  during  many  years.  The  door  was  opened  to  the  daz- 
zling light  of  Midsummer  time,  so  that  Fanny  could  scarcely  see, 
afler  being  so  long  in  the  dungeon-like  places  of  that  dreary  man- 
sion.  But  there  stood  the  black  old  yew-tree,  looking  as  if  carved 
out  of  ebony,  amidst  the  blaze  of  a  mid-day  sun,  and  under  its 
deep  hard  shadow   lay  a  man,  motionless  as  might  be  the  monu- 
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mental  effigy  in  some  old  church  akle ;  his  eyes  upon  the  bright  space 
abore  hfm,  and  his  hands  fiist  bonnd  across  his  breast.  As  the  noise 
occasioned  by  the  approach  of  Fanny  and  Mrs.  Rowel  reached  his  ear, 
he  gently  turned  his  head,  and  displayed  to  the  gaze  of  Fanny  a  coun- 
tenance pale  and  thoughtful,  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  deep  Uack 
hair»  and  brightened  by  a  pair  of  eyes  of  the  same  hue,  that  looked  like 
spots  of  jet  set  in  a  face  of  alabaster. 

^And  is  he,"  remarked  Fanny,  as  she  turned  towards  her  con- 
ductress,  *'  is  he  as  wild  as  those  men  we  have  seen  in  the  cells  ?" 

**The  doctor,''  replied  Mrs.  Rowel,  **8ay8  he  is  quite  insane; 
though  for  myself  I  sometimes  think  he  talks  as  properly  and  sensibly 
as  you  or  I  might  do.  But  then  Mr.  Rowel  says  that  no  dependence 
is  to  be  placed  upon  that,  because  people  who  are  quite  out  of  their 
senses  will  sometimes  appear  as  reasonable  in  their  conversation  as 
any  other  person." 

This  declaration  somewhat  startled  Fanny's  faith  in  the  virtue  of 
common  sense ;  and,  as  if  seeking  for  an  illustration  of  this  strange 
doctrine  in  the  person  before  her,  she  again  turned  to  the  yew-tree. 
She  started.  Those  coal-black  eyes  were  still  upon  her,  fixed,  and 
apparently  full  of  some  mysterious  meaning.  She  dreaded  lest  the 
madman  should  be  meditating  wrong  against  her,  and  instinctively 
seized  the  arm  of  the  doctor's  wife. 

^  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  observed  the  latter  encouragingly ;  *•  he  will 
do  you  no  injury  in  the  world.  He  looks  more  frightful  than  he  is,  a 
great  deal :  his  hair  makes  him  look  so  :  but  he  and  I  have  had  many 
conversations  together.  I  will  try  if  he  will  speak,  and  then  you  can 
hear  how  these  mad  people  talk.  James !"  raising  her  voice,  **  how 
do  you  do  to-day  ?" 

He  rolled  round  on  his  back,  and  by  a  sudden  and  peculiar  action, 
which  long  captivity  and  experience  alone  could  have  rendered  familiar 
to  him,  leapt  instantaneously  up  without  the  assistance  of  his  arms. 
Fanny  shrunk  convulsively  within  the  door,  in  dread  lest  he  should 
approach  her. 

**  Stand  still,  my  dear,"  remarked  her  companion ;  ^  there  is  not 
the  least  danger  from  him.  Now,  do  be  assured,  and  come  for- 
ward." 

Fanny  obeyed  with  trembling,  especially  when  she  saw  the  man 
advance  towards  them  with  the  intention,  apparently,  of  addressing 
either  her  or  her  conductress.  He  spoke,  however,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  latter. 

**  Grood  morning,  good  lady,  and  to  your  young  companion.  How 
bright  and  beautiful  the  day  is !  How  does  the  world  look  beyond 
these  walls  1  Beautiful,  I  dare  say :  glorious  far  beyond  any  thought 
of  mine,  for  I  have  almost  forgotten  what  robe  the  earth  wears  in  sum- 
mer time.  Yet  it  is  full  of  delight  eVen  on  this  arid  sand,  and  between 
these  burning  walls.  And  so,  young  lady," — and  James  WoodrufiT 
turned  his  dark  eyes  upon  Fanny's  countenance  as  he  spoke  in  a  more 
jesting,  yet  melancholy  strain, — **  you  have  come  to  look  at  me  as  a 
curiosity  and  a  show  t" 

«*  Oh  no,  sir!"  exclaimed  she,  in  a  hurried  tone,  and  with  her  face 
deepening  with  blushes,  "  I — I — ^I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  sir." 

•'  Are  you  t"  exclaimed  WoodrufiT  earnestly.  "  Then  Heaven 
bless  that  heart,  and  reward  you  with  its  choicest  gifts,  for  feelingglad 
to  see  such  an  unfortunate  thing  cs  I!    Glad  to  see  me!     Why, 
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that  18  more  than  any  one  has  said  these  many  yeanl  Porghre  me, 
young  woman  ;  but  in  your  fiace  I  see  over  again  the  good  angel  that 
delivered  Peter  from  his  dungeon,  and  it  is  a  blessing  to  my  eyes  to 
look  upon  one  like  you.  I  am  not  mad,  young  lady ;  indeed  I  am 
not.  Nay,  do  not  shrink.  I  would  dash  this  head  against  the  wall 
sooner  than  dream  of  injury  to  you.  I  had  a  wife  once  at  your  age : 
your  youth  brings  her  back  again,  till  I  could  think  she  had  come  from 
heaven  to  plead  for  me  !  I  have  been  here  twenty  winters, — I  have 
given  up  all  my  land  and  money— everythinji;  but  lifo— for  liberty, 
and  have  still  been  basely  deceived  !  Now  do  not,  for  the  love  of  God  and 
of  justice!  do  not  doubt  me.  I  am  not  mad.  I  never  was.  I 
was  stolen  from  my  home,  and  from  my  daughter — a  child — a  little 
child." 

Fanny's  brain  grew  dizzy.  She  clung  to  her  companion  for  sup- 
port. 

**  Let  us  go,  mjr  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rowel.  "  You  cannot  bear  it 
James,  why  do  you  talk  so  ?" 

<<  I  will  not  go !"  cried  Fanny  eagerly,  and  struggling  hard  to  rally 
herself  **  Tell  me  your  name — ^your  name !"  added  she,  addressing 
the  captive. 

"  Woodruff!"  cried  the  poor  prisoner. 

Fanny's  glazing  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  for  an  instantr--6he  sprung 
forwards  with  a  shriek,  and  fell  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  and,  as 
though  dead,  at  his  feet ! 

Mrs.  Rowel,  and  the  unfortunate  James  Woodrufi^  stood  equally 
astonished.  The  latter  attempted  to  raise  Fanny :  he  could  not — his 
arms  were  bound — and  he  laughed.  But  the  next  instant,  as  he  re- 
quested the  mistress  of  the  mansion  to  do  so,  he  stooped  over  the 
insensible  body  before  him,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Who  is  she  t"  he  demanded.     **  What  soul  of  beauty  is  it?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  James,"  replied  the  lady ;  *'  she  is  a  stranger  to 
me." 

••  Would  that  I  could  touch  her  cheek  with  my  finger !"  said  Wood- 
ruff.    *•  She  is  good — good  indeed !" 

In  the  mean  time,  Robson  had  answered  the  call  of  Mrs.  Rowel,  and 
come  to  her  ^sistance. 

**  Carry  her  into  the  house.  Or,  stay,  fetch  water,"  said  the  lady ; 
''she  had  better  be  recovered  here,"  and  Robson  was  accordingly 
despatched  for  a  glass  of  water,  with  which  he  soon  returned.  It  was 
applied  to  her  lips,  and  partially  sprinkled  on  her  forehead.  After  a 
time  she  began  to  recover ;  she  opened  her  eyes,  looked  round,  and 
spoke. 

«*  Where  is  he?" 

*'  Here !  I  am  here,  young  lady,"  replied  Woodruff,  as  he  looked 
her  earnestly  in  the  face  to  fix  her  attention.     "  What  of  me  t" 

^  My  father !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  as  she  again  sunk  into  a  state  of 
insensibility. 

"  Father  I"  repeated  Woodruff,—*'  my  father  !  I  her  father !  She 
my  daughter !"  He  strove  to  wrench  his  arms  free  to  clasp  her  to  his 
bosom,  but  again  he  could  not. 

•*Take  her  away,  Robson,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house.     ''What 
does  all  this  mean  ?     Take  her  away  ! — ^take  her  away !" 
rtf  And  Fanny  was  carried  back  by  the  strong  man  to  the  room  into 
which  she  had  at  first  been  introduced ;  while  James  Woodruff  re- 
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mained  standing  upon  that  spot,  gazing  on  that  ground  where  his 
child  had  lain,  as  though  the  great  world  contained  in  it  no  other 
place  which,  even  to  him,  deserved  for  a  moment  to  be  looked 
upon. 

CHAPTBR  nt. 

Is  ^  very  necessary  between  the  eighth  and  tenth,  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 

dispensed  with. 

When  Fanny  was  sufficiently  recovered,  the  lady  of  the  house 
questioned  her  very  particularly  upon  the  circumstances  that  had 
occurred,  and  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  laudable  curiosity  to  be  fully 
enlightened  touching  the  mystery  that  had  been  enacted  before  her. 
The  young  woman  would  fain  have  kept  it  to  herself;  but  too  much 
had  already  passed  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Rowel  to  lender  such 
a  line  of  conduct  altogether  practicable.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until 
a  faithful  promise  of  secresy  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  doctor's 
wife,  that  Fanny  was  induced  to  communicate  to  her  so  much  of  her 
story  as  was  needful  to  render  something  like  an  intelligible  whole. 
In  this  account  she  omitted  any  mention  of  the  source  from  whence 
the  information  respecting  her  father  had  been  obtained ;  and  also  fore- 
bore  making  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  death  of  her  late  master, 
or  to  the  part  which  she  secretly  believed  the  doctor  had  taken  in  that 
event. 

The  lady  listened  to  her  narrative  with  great  admiration,  and  when 
it  was  concluded,  seized  both  her  hands  in  an  affectionate  manner,  and 
exclaimed, 

**  Then,  my  dear,  you  are  my  niece  : — the  doctor  is  your  own  uncle, 
for  your  mother  and  he  were  brother  and  sister.** 

This  information,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  astonished  Fanny, 
though  it  did  not  affect  her  so  much  as  the  discovery  of  her  father  made 
just  before.  She  thought  of  her  own  uncle  being  a  murderer ;  —  she 
regretted  ever  having  mentioned  the  subject  to  Colin,  and  resolved 
never  to  allude  to  it  again  before  any  one.  She  dreaded  the  very 
thought  that,  bad  as  he  was,  her  own  uncle  should  owe  to  her  his 
degradation,  and  an  ignominious  death  on  a  public  scaffold.  The 
thought  of  all  this  she  could  not  endure ;  and,  in  order  to  avert  the 
possibility  of  danger  from  any  unexpected  quarter,  she  now  begged 
of  the  doctor's  wife  to  hide  from  her  husband  the  fact  that  she  had 
discovered  her  father  in  those  cells,  lest  it  might  lead  to  a  still  worse 
danger,  the  bare  possibility  of  which  she  dreaded  to  think  upon. 
Mrs.  Rowel  not  only  promised  to  do  all  this,  —  a  promise  which 
eventually  she  fulfilled,  —  but  also  gave  Fanny  the  fullest  assurance 
that  she  would  exercise  her  utmost  endeavours  in  the  attempt  to 
prevail  upon  her  husband  to  set  James  Woodruff  at  liberty.  For  all 
this  Fanny  returned  her  most  heartfelt  thanks,  and  then  took  her 
leave. 

For  some  time  afterwards  she  could  take  no  rest,  no  food,  think  of 
nothing  in  the  world  save  her  father.  She  fell  eager  to  see  Colin,  and 
inform  him  of  what  had  occurred,  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  until 
some  few  days  after,  when  she  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  to  hasten  over  to  Whinmoor. 

As  she  passed  down  the  fields,  she  felt  fearful  of  again  encountbring 
Miss  Sowersofi,  and  tried  to  plan  several  little  ways  for  seeing  Colin 
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unkDown  to  her.  In  the  midgt  of  her  reveries  she  suddenly  behdd  old 
George  sauntering  along  the  hedge^de,  with  his  hands  on  his  back, 
and  a  bit  of  hawthorn  blossom  stuck  in  the  bntton.hole  of  his  coat. 
To  him  Fanny  applied ;  and  as  the  old  man  most  readily  under- 
took to  execute  her  wishes,  she  waited  in  the  fields  until  he  sent 
Colin  out  to  meet  her.  Together,  then,  they  slowly  traversed 
the  fields,  while  Fanny  detailed  her  extraordinary  story,  and  listen, 
ed  with  additional  wonder  to  that  which  the  youth  in  turn  related 
respecting  his  adventure  at  Kiddal  Hall,  and  the  great  assistance 
which,  in  consequence,  the  Squire  had  promised  to  afford  him. 
This  mightily  revived  Fanny's  hopes ;  for  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Lup- 
ton  she  fancied  she  now  saw  one  who  would  aid  in  the  liberation  of 
her  father. 

But  Colin  somewhat  clouded  these  fair  visions  when,  after  some 
thought,  he  told  her\hat,  as,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Lupton  being  from 
home  80  long,  it  would  be  impossible  to  communicate  the  matter  to 
him,  he  would  not  wait  until  the  time  was  passed,  and  leave  her  father 
in  such  a  horrible  place  so  much  longer,  but  would  try  a  plan  of  his  own 
contrivance  for  effecting  his  liberation. 

Having  explained  his  scheme,  and  succeeded  in  Quieting  Fanny's 
distrust  as  to  its  execution,  Colin  bade  her  farewell,  and  promised  to  see 
her  again  in  a  few  days. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Plot  and  counter.plot. — The  difference  between  two  lidee  of  the  same  qoeation 
curioiulj  illoitrmted. 

As  Mrs.  Rowel  very  strictly  kept  her  word  with  Fanny,  and  con- 
trived to  evade  tilling  the  doctor  any  portion  of  the  discovery  that  had 
been  made,  that  gentleman  remained  in  the  happy  belief  that  his  pro- 
jeot  to  convince  his  niece  of  the  deceased  lawyer's  falsehood  had  en* 
tirely  succeeded.  James  WoodrufiT  was  therefore  allowed  to  spend  the 
day  out  of  his  cell,  as  usual. 

Early  one  morning,  shortly  aflerthe  interview  between  himself  and 
his  daughter  already  recorded,  he  was  pacing  mechanically  up  and 
down  the  yard,  revolving  in  his  agitated  and  confused  mind  the  inex- 
plicable doubts  attending  all  that  had  recently  occurred,  when  he  was 
momentarily  startled  from  his  revery  by  observing  something  white 
skim  above  the  wall,  making  a  seeming  pause  in  the  air,  and  then  fall 
to  the  ground  within  his  inclosure.  Woodruff  advanced  towards  it, 
and  beheld  a  piece  of  paper  folded  up  like  a  letter.  He  eagerly  stooped 
to  pick  it  up  ;  but  his  arms  were  bound  in  that  accursed  ligature,  which 
made  him  more  helpless  than  a  child.  He  threw  himself  wildly  on  the 
ground,  and  gathered  it  up  with  his  mouth  ;  still  he  had  no  hands  to 
open  it.  He  looked  angrily  round,  but  could  not  discover  anything 
that  might  aid  him.  He  placed  it  between  his  knees ; — the  attempt 
failed,  and  the  little  packet  dropped  again  to  the  ground.  Again  be 
gathered  it  up,  and  rose  to  his  feet ;  he  placed  it  ac^ainst  the  wall,  and 
with  tongue  and  lips  contrived  after  much  trouble  to  force  it  open. 
Again  he  sat  on  the  ground,  placed  it  on  his  knee,  and  reaa  as 
follows : — 

^*  The  young  woman  who  came  to  see  you  is  your  own  daughter, 
Frances  Woodruff.  Be  of  good  hoart,  as  she  is  making  all  possible 
exertions  to  liberate  you.     In  order  to  effect  this,  it  is  necessary  that 
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yoa  contrive  0oine  pretext  for  ttaying  out  in  your  yard  until  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  or  later,  on  the  third  night  after  this.  If  you  shodd 
not  succeed,  then  try  each  night  afterwards  successively  until  you  do 
succeed.  You  will  then  see  a  head  ever  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
wall  of  the  yard  where  the  yew-tree  stands,  and  opposite  the  thickest 
part  of  the  east  plantation.  Wait  in  the  comer  heneath,  and  a  rope- 
ladder  will  he  let  down,  hy  which  you  can  climh  to  the  top  and 
escape.  This  is  written  by  your  daughter's  friend,  Colin  Clink,  who 
will  do  his  hest  to  get  you  out ;  so  do  not  be  afraid  of  being  be- 
trayed. 

**  Fanny  has  seen  this,  and  she  prays  Grod  night  and  day  that 
you  will  be  able  to  agree  to  it  Do  not  be  afraid,  as  Colin  is  sure  to 
come  (happen  what  may,  short  of  death)  at  the  time  appointed.  The 
third  night,  mind, — or  any  night  after,  at  ten  o'clock." 

Poor  James  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  He  almost  doubted 
at  first  whether  he  was  not  at  length  really  growing  insane,  and 
^whether  the  circumstances  which  he  mncied  had  so  recently  occurred 
were  not  mental  delusions,  consequent  on  his  burning  desire  to  be 
at  liberty.  Could  it  indeed  be  possible  that  the  glorious  hour  was  so 
near  at  hand  ? — that  his  daughter  was  alive  ? — that  he  had  seen  her, 
—a  beautiful  young  woman,  like  what  his  own  wife  was  when  first 
he  took  her  to  his  home ; — that  she  was  aiding  him  once  more  to 
tread  the  earth  frtt  ? — that  he  might  again  have  a  home, — be  re- 
venged on  the  man  who  so  cruelly  wronged  him, — and,  once  more 
reinstated  in  his  house  at  Charaweod,  enjoy  that  greatest  of  all 
earthly  blessings,  a  father's  pride  in  the  beauty,  the  virtue,  and  the 
heroism  of  his  child  1 

These  thoughts  were  almost  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  wept 
aloud,  as  he  mentally  offered  up  a  prayer  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  fbr 
all  its  goodness  to  him. 

Afterwards  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  discovery, 
he  tore  up  the  letter  into  the  most  minute  fragnnents  with  his  teeth, 
and  buried  them  in  a  hole  which  he  made  with  his  foot,  near  the 
trank  of  the  old  yew-tree.  Nevertheless  he  was  not  safe.  There 
were  enemies  without,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  and  treachery  was 
at  work  to  undermine  Colin's  project. 

It  was  stated  some  few  pages  back  that  Fanny  and  Colin  were 
sauntering  in  the  fields  on  the  old  fkrm  at  Whinmoor,  when  the 
former  related  her  discoveries  at  Nabbfield,  and  the  latter  explained 
to  her  the  plan  he  had  formed  for  assisting  her  father  to  escape. 
Now,  at  the  time  when  he  was  earnestly  engaged  in  doing  this,  Miss 
Maria  Sowersoft  was  standing  behind  an  adjacent  hedge,  having 
stealthily  crept  there  with  her  shoes  off,  in  order  to  gratify  a  certain 
irrepressible  curiosity  to  know  what  object  Fanny  could  have  in 
coming  so  far  to  see  Colin,  old  George  having  announced  her  arrival. 
Although  Colin  frequently,  and  very  fortunately,  spoke  in  too  low  a 
voice  for  Miss  Sowersofi  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  projected  at- 
tempt,  and  also  mentioned  so  few  of  the  details  of  his  plan,  that  she 
could  scarcely  make  head  or  tail  of  it ;  yet  so  much  reached  her 
attentive  ear  as  sufilced  to  form  in  her  mind  the  ground-work  of 
some  very  horrible  suspicions  of  Colin's  honesty.  The  great  fertility 
of  her  genius  in  matters  of  this  description  soon  enabled  her  to  make 
out,  from  the  broken  discourse  she  had  heard,  that  Colin  was  no 
better  than  a  tbieC  and  that  he  actually  meditated  committing  a  bur- 
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glary  upon  the  premises  of  Dr.  Rowel  some  night  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuinff  week  ;  while  Fanny  was  doing  neither  more  nor  less  than  aid- 
ing and  abetting  him  in  his  nefarious  attempt.  But  as  her  informatioo 
was  not  of  a  sufficiently  positive  kind  to  justify  her  in  acquainting 
the  constable,  and  getting  him  immediately  apprehended,  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Rowel  ought  at  least  to  be  put  upon  his 
guard,  in  order  that  he  might  station  proper  watchmen  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood to  seize  the  culprit  whenever  he  might  make  his  appear- 
ance. This  matter  also  afforded  such  an  excellent  opportunity  for  her 
to  revenge  herself  upon  Fanny  for  what  she  had  formerly  said  before 
the  doctor's  face,  on  the  occasion  of  Colin's  illness,  that  she  could 
not  think  by  any  means  of  allowing  it  to  slip  by.  Accordingly,  some 
time  before  the  night  arrived  wtach  Colin  had  appointed  for  his 
trial,  the  amiable  Miss  Sowersoft  might  have  been  seen  marching 
with  important  seep  up  the  gardens  of  the  doctor's  establishment, 
with  the  serious  and  great  intention  of  communicating  to  that  gen- 
tleman in  person  some  hints  of  the  imminent  danger  that  threatened 
his  property. 

On  her  introduction  tp  him,  she  announced  the  object  of  her  visit 
in  the  following  manner. 

'*  It  is  a  most  unpleasant  thing  to  me.  Dr.  Rowel,  to  have  to  call 
upon  you  on  such  a  case  of  secresy  as  the  present.  You  are  aware, 
doctor,  that  I  have  a  boy  about  me  over  at  the  farm — '* 

"Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  "I  know  him  well.  Pale- 
thorpe,  you  mean.*' 

"  Oh  no,  sir  !^-oh  no ! — not  him — by  no  means.  He  is  a  middle- 
aged  man,  and  a  very  honest  one  too.  No,  no.  I  mean  the  boy 
that  you  attended  a  while  ago — Colin  Clink.  That  boy,  sir,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  as  vicious  and  bad  a  character  as  ever  crossed  a 
threshold.  I  am  sure,  if  he  escapes  the  gallows  at  last,  it  will  only 
be  because  he  was  born  to  be  drowned.  He  has  been  hatching 
mischief  of  one  sort  or  another  every  day  since  he  came  into  the 
world,  and  now  he  has  got  to  such  a  pitch — *' 

Here  Miss  Sowersoft  bent  her  head  towards  the  doctor,  and 
whispered  during  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  in  so  low  a  voice  that 
nobody  save  the  doctor  himself  could  catch  a  word  of  what  was 
said. 

"  Miss  Sowersoft,  you  amaze  me !"  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

*•  I  assure  you,  doctor, "  she  reiterated,  "  I  believe  every  word  I 
have  said  is  as  true  as  that  you  sit  there." 

The  doctor  thanked  Miss  Sowersoft  for  her  information,  assured 
her  two  or  three  times  over  that  he  would  make  the  best  use  of  it, 
and  very  politely  ended  the  conference  by  wishing  her  good  morning. 

Never,  1  verily  believe,  did  any  mischief-maker  on  3ie  face  of  this 

Sleasant  earth  feel  a  greater  degree  of  self-satbfaction  than  did 
iiss  Sowersoft,  as  she  returned  to  Whinmoor.  What  revenge 
should  she  not  take,  when  Colin  was  caught  in  the  very  fact  of 
housebreaking,  and  when  Fanny  could  be  immediately  involved  in 
the  same  crime !  The  thought  was  so  inspiriting,  that  she  tripped 
along  with  a  degree  of  briskness  which  would  have  induced  any 
one  who  did  not  see  her  face  to  believe  her  at  least  twenty  years  the 
junior  of  herself. 
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Colin  prepares  for  hif  undertaking,  and  exhibits  great  stnbbomneM  of  temper  in 
withstanding  many  diffioolties. 

Fbom  the  time  at  which  James  Woodrufif  had  received  the  little 
packet,  aa  related  some  pages  back,  up  to  the  eventful  night  when, 
as  mentioned  therein,  the  attempt  to  extricate  him  from  confinement 
was  to  be  made,  Ck>lin  had  busily  employed  all  his  spare  hours  in 
manufacturing  in  secret  such  articles  for  bis  purpose  as  he  conceived 
he  should  require.  This  he  was  the  better  enabled  to  do,  from  hav. 
ing  accompanied  Fanny  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  place,  when,  by 
the  top  of  the  old  yew-tree  being  visible  above  the  high  wall,  she  was 
enabled  to  point  out  to  him  the  exact  spot  in  which  her  father  was  con- 
fined, and  where  his  attempt  must  necessarily  he  made. 

On  the  afternoon  preceoing  the  appointed  night,  Colin  asked  for 
leave  to  go  to  Bramleigh  on  particular  business  ;  and  at  the  sam^ 
time  stated,  that  as  it  might  detain  him  rather  late,  he  shouM  very 
probably  have  to  remain  there  all  night.  Much  to  his  surprise,  Miss 
Sowersoft  immediately  granted  his  request  with  a  more  than  ordina- 
ry grace  ;  at  the  same  time  remarking  very  pleasantly,  *'  that  if  his 
business  there  was  but  honest  and  good,  she  hoped  he  would  suc- 
ceed in  it,  as  everybody  ought  to  do ;  but  if  people  went  about  un- 
principled jobs  of  any  kind,  it  was  very  right  and  just  that  the  evil 
spirit  they  served  should  betray  them  in  the  end.  *' 

At  any  other  time  Colin  might  not  have  noticed  these  remarks ; 
but  under  present  circumstances,  they  sunk  deep  into  his  mind.  He 
feared  that  his  design  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  become,  if  not 
wholly  known,  at  least  suspected  ;  and  during  the  next  half  hour, 
instead  of  setting  out,  he  sat  down  upon  the  step  of  the  open  house- 
door,  considering  what  course  he  ought  to  pursue.  The  doubts 
which  then  arose  in  his  mind  were  not  so  much  the  result  of  fear  as 
of  cautious  forecast,  touching  the  probable  result  of  his  enterprise.  If 
by  any  means  it  had  been  found  out,  his  wisest  course  would  be  to 
abandon  it  for  the  present,  and  either  wait  some  more  favourable 
opportunity,  or  leave  the  whole  matter  in  abeyance  until  his  visit  to 
the  Hall,  on  the  squire's  return,  afforded  him  a  chance  of  explaining 
the  circumstances  to  that  gentleman,  and  of  gaining,  if  possible,  his 
assistance.  Yet,  if  he  did  so,  what  would  Mr.  WoodrufiPthink  ?  He 
would  wait  in  horrible  anxiety  hour  after  hour,  still  depending  upon 
the  word  of  him,  who  said  that  nothing  short  of  death  should  prevent 
his  coming. 

These  reflections  decided  the  question.  Colin  rose  up,  and  within 
ten  minutes  was  some  distance  on  his  road. 

Another  circumstance  disturbed  him.  Before  leaving  the  house, 
he  saw  Mr.  Palethorpe,  with  his  best  inexpressibles  on,  preparing 
himself  apparently  for  a  short  journey ;  and,  on  Colin's  putting  the 
question  to  him,  he  observed,  with  a  malicious  grin,  that  he  also  was 
going  to  Bramleigh.  The  youth  turned  pale,  and  red,  and  pale  again, 
as  shame  and  fear  alternately  possessed  his  bosom,  though  he  pursued 
his  way  with  undiminished  resolution,  conscious  that  he  had  engaged 
in  a  good  cause,  and  resolved  rather  to  fail  in  it  than  to  commit  him. 
adf  in  falsehood,  through  the  foolish  dread  of  some  undefined  and  per- 
haps imaginary  danger. 
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Colin  arrived  at  his  mother's  bouse  about  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and,  by  previous  appointraent,  met  there  with  his  friend  Fanny. 
Together  they  put  everything  into  a  state  of  preparation  ;  while  Colin, 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  in  case  anything  should  happen,  obliged 
the  young  woman  to  take  three  guineas  of  the  fifteen  which  Mr* 
Lupton  had  sent  him,  and  the  whole  of  which  he  had  brought  in  his 
pocket,  in  case  it  should  be  required  for  the  service  of  Mr.  Woodruff 
when  he  had  got  out  of  the  macl-house. 

As  hour  after  hour  passed  by,  the  young  couple  grew  indescribably 
anxious  and  restless.  Fanny  dreaded  that  some  unforeseen  evil 
would  befall  Colin,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  now  begged  him  to 
give  up  the  design,  and  wait  until  the  Squire's  return  enabled 
them  to  do  so  much  more,  and  better.  To  this  he  replied  in  few 
words,  that  what  he  had  promised  to  do  he  would  do,  happen  what 
might. 

**  Then,"  said  Fanny, "  let  us  tell  your  mother  all  about  it.  I  dare 
say  she  means  the  best  for  both  of  us,  after  ail ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
she  may  think  of  something  to  help  you  in  the  attempt." 

Mrs.  Clink  was  accordingly  informed,  very  much  to  her  amaze- 
ment, of  the  principal  heads  of  this  affair,  so  far  as  already  known  to 
the  reader,  and  also  of  the  business  which,  in  consequence,  Colin 
now  had  upon  his  hands.  This  last  she  considered  highly  chimerical 
and  dangerous ;  she  prophesied  it  would  lead  to  nothing  but  trouble 
to  himself;  declared  positively  that  twenty  better  methods  could  read- 
ily  be  devised ;  and  concluded  by  assuring  her  son,  that  if  he  did  not 
relinquish  it  at  once  and  for  ever,  he  would  surely  live  to  repent  it  be- 
fore another  week  was  over  his  bead.  Colin's  reply  again  was,  that 
no  representations  whatever  could  induce  him  to  alter  his  purpose;  and 
he  began  to  get  ready,  and  tie  up  his  simple  apparatus  for  climbing 
the  wall. 

At  half.past  nine  o'clock  he  was  ready  to  set  out  Somehow,  he 
knew  not  why,  Colin  felt  that  he  must  bid  his  mother  and  Fanny  a 
more  serious  adieu  than  UHual.  His  mother  kissed  him,  and  Fanny, 
— she,  when  in  the  shadow  of  the  door,  kissed  him  too,  and  asked  a 
thousand  blessings  on  his  head.  He  promised,  in  case  he  succeeded, 
to  be  back  with  Mr.  Woodruff  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  halfg; 
and  having  again  shaken  hands  with  Fanny,  he  passed  out  into  the 
street. 

That  hour  and  a  half  passed  heavily  by,  during  which  Mrs.  Clink 
and  Fanny  talked  the  matter  over  again,  reflected,  speculated,  hoped, 
and  feared.     Colin  did  not  come. 

Eleven  o'clock  struck  —  he  was  not  there ;  they  looked  out,  bat 
could  see  nothing ;  listened,  but  could  hear  nothing. 

Twelve  came — midnight — he  did  not  return.  Fanny  could  not  be 
restrained  by  Mrs.  Clink  any  longer,  and  she  went  up  alone  to  the 
scene  of  his  enterprise,  trusting  there  at  least  to  ascertain  something. 
All  was  silent  as  the  grave.  One  solitary  lififht  alone,  as  of  some  one 
retiring  to  quiet  rest,  was  visible  in  the  mad-house,  and  that  was  aU. 
But  while  she  stood,  she  heard  a  horseman  enter  the  stony  jwnU  tm 
though  he  had  come  from  the  Whinmoor  road.  Tlie  light  of  a  Ian* 
tern  glanced  along  the  walls  above,  and  then  vanished  in  the  stables. 
She  hastened,  terrified,  back  again — Colin  was  not  there.  The  whole 
night  passed —  morning  broke— the  world  grew  light  and  gay— bat 
he  did  not  come  again* 
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Uf  A  FAMILIAE  BPISTLB  TO  HIS    BXOTHBR-IN.LAW, 

USUT.  SBAPOETH,  H.  P.,  LATB  OF  THS  HOM.  E.  I.  c/S  2l>  ESOT.  OP 

BOHBAT  FEICCIBLB8. 

BT  THOMAS  IKOOLDSBT,  B8(^. 
*<  The  pUj*!  the  thing  ^^Hamlbt. 

TaTifltook  Hotel,  N«t.  1839. 
Dbae  Chaelbs, 

— ^In  reply  to  your  letter  and  Fanny's^ 
Lord  Brougham,  it  appears,  isn't  dead, — though  Queen  Anne  is^ 
'Twas  "  a  plot "  and  a  **  fiirce" — ^you  hate  farces,  you  say — 
Take  another  ^  plot,"  then,  viz.  the  plot  of  a  Play. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Countess'of  Arundel,  high  in  degree. 
As  a  lady  poseessM  of  an  earldom  in  fee, 
Was  imprudent  enough  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
A  period  of  life  when  we're  not  over  sage, 
To  form  a  liaUon — ^in  fact,  to  engage 
Her  hand  to  a  Hop-o'-my.thumb  of  a  Page. 

This  put  her  Papa — 

She  had  no  Mamma — 
As  may  well  be  supposed,  in  a  deuce  of  a  rage. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  wont  to  repeat, 

In  his  budget  of  proverbs,  "  Stolen  Kisses  are  sweet  ;^ 

But  they  have  their  alloy — 

Fate  assumed,  to  annoy 
Hiss  Arundel's  peace,  and  embitter  her  joy. 
The  equivocal  shape  of  a  fine  little  Boy. 

When,  through  **  the  young  Stranger,"  her  secret  teok  wind, 
The  Old  Lo^  was  neither  *^  to  baud  nor  to  bind." 

He  bounced  up  and  down. 

And  so  fearful  a  frown 
^Contracted  his  brow,  you'd  have  thought  he'd  been  blind. 

The  young  lady,  they  say, 

Having  tinted  away. 
Was  confined  to  her  room  for  the  whole  of  the  day ; 
While  her  beau — no  rare  thing,  in  the  old  feudal  system — 
Disappeared  the  next  morning,  and  nobody  miss'd  him. 

The  fact  is,  his  Lordship,  who  hadn%  it  seems, 
Form'd  the  slightest  idea,  not  ev'n  in  his  dreams. 
That  the  pair  had  been  wedded  according  to  law, 
Conceived  that  his  daughter  had  made  hfamx  pas  ; 

So  he  bribed  at  a  high  rate 

A  wSti  of  a  Pirate 
To  knock  out  the  poor  dear  young  Gentleman's  brains ; 
Which  done,  he'd  a  handsome  dtmceur  for  his  pains. 
VOL.  iv.  43 
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The  Page  thus  disposed  of,  his  Lordship  now  turns 
His  attention  at  once  to  the  Lady's  concerns, 

And,  alarmed  for  the  future. 

Looks  out  for  a  suitor, 
One  not  fond  of  raking,  nor  given  to  "  the  pewter," 
But  adapted  to  act  boUi  the  disband  and  tutor ; 
Finds  a  highly  respectable  middle-aged  widower, 
Marries  fa^r  ofi^  and  thanks  Heaven  that  he's  rid  o'  her. 

Relieved  from  his  cares. 

The  old  Peer  now  prepares 
To  arrange  in  good  earnest  his  worldly  affairs ; 
Has  his  will  made  anew  by  a  Special  Attorney, 
Sickens,  takes  to  his  bed,  and  sets  out  on  his  journey. 

Which  way  he  travell'd 

Has  not  been  unravell'd  ; 
To  speculate  much  on  the  point  were  too  curious, 
If  the  climate  he  reach'd  were  serene  or  sulphureous. 
To  be  sure  in  his  balance-sheet  all  must  declare 
One  item — The  Page— was  an  awkward  affair ; 
But,  per  centra^  heM  lately  endow'd  a  new  Chantry 
For  Priests,  with  ten  marks  and  the  run  of  the  pantry. 

Be  that  as  it  may. 

It's  sufficient  to  say 
That  his  tomb  in  the  chancel  stands  there  to  this  day, 
Built  of  Bethersden  marble,  a  dark  blueish  grey. 
The  figure,  a  fine  one  of  pure  alabaster, 
Some  cleanly  churchwarden  has  cover'd  with  plaster ; 

While  a  Vandal  or  Jew, 

With  a  taste  for  vtrftk. 
Has  knocked  off  his  toes,  to  place^  I  suppose. 
In  some  Pickwick  Museum,  with  part  of  his  nose ; 

From  his  belt  and  his  sword 

And  his  OTtMrtconJe 
The  enamel's  been  chipp'd  out,  and  never  restored ; 
i  His  cugU  in  old  French  is  inscribed  all  around. 

And  his  bead's  in  his  helm,  and  his  heel's  on  his  hounds 
The  palms  of  his  hands,  as  if  going  to  pray, 
Are  join'd  and  upraised  o'er  his  bosom — But  stay ! 
I  forgot  that  his  tomb's  not  described  in  the  Play. 


Lady  Arundel,  now  in  her  own  right  a  Peeress, 
Perplexes  her  noddle  with  no  such  nice  queries, 
But  produces  in  time,  to  her  husband's  great  joy. 
Another  remarkably  **  fine  little  boy." 

As  novel  connections 

Oft  change  the  affections, 
And  turn  all  one's  love  into  different  directions, 
Now  to  young  "  Johnny  Newcome"  she  seems  to  confine  hors, 
Neglecting  the  poor  little  dear  out  at  dry-nurse ; 

Nay,  for  worse  than  that, 

She  considers  **  the  brat " 
As  a  bore — fears  her  husband  may  smell  out  a  rat. 
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As  her  legal  adviser 

She  takes  an  old  Miser, 
A  sort  of  <*  poor  cousin."     She  might  have  been  wiser ; 

For  this  arrant  deceiver, 

By  name  Maurice  Beevor, 
A  shodcing  old  scamp,  should  her  own  issue  fail, 
By  the  law  of  the  land  stands  the  next  in  entail. 
-So,  soon  as  she  ask'd  him  to  hit  on  some  plan 
To  provide  for  her  eldest,  away  the  regue  ran 
To  that  self-same  unprincipled  sea-faring  man ; 
In  his  ear  whisper'd  low*** — "Bully  Gaussen"  said  "Done  ! — 
I  Burked  the  papa,  now  Pll  Bishop  the  son !" 

'Twas  agreed ;  and,  with  speed 

To  accomplish  the  deed, 
He  adopted  a  scheme  he  was  sure  would  succeed. 

By  long  cock-and-bull  stories 

Of  Candish,  and  Nweys, 
Of  Drake,  and  bold  Raleigh,  then  fresh  in  his  glories, 
Acquired  'mGngst  the  Indians  and  Rapparee  Tories, 

He  so  work'd  on  the  lad. 

That  he  leA,  which  was  bad, 
The  only  true  friend  in  the  world  that  he  had. 
Father  Onslow,  a  priest,  though  to  quit  him  most  loth, 
Who  in  childhood  had  fumish'd  his  pap  and  his  broth, 
At  no  small  risk  of  scandal,  indeed,  to  his  cloth. 

The  kidnapping  chmp 

Took  the  foolish  young  imp 
On  board  of  his  cutter  so  trim  and  so  jimp. 
Then  seizing  him  just  as  you'd  handle  a  shrimp ; 
Twirl'd  him  thrice  in  the  air  with  a  whirligig  motion, 
And  soused  him  at  once  neck  and  heels  in  the  ocean. 

This  was  off  Plymouth  Sound, 

And  he  must  h&ve  been  drown'd. 
For  'twas  nonsense  to  think  he  could  swim  to  dry  groand, 

If  **  A  very  great  Warman, 

Call'd  Billy  the  Norman," 
Had  not  just  at  that  moment  sail'd  by,  outward  bouncL 

A  shark  of  great  size, 

With  his  great  glassy  eyes, 
Sheer'd  off  as  he  came,  and  reiinquish'd  the  prize; 
So  he  pick'd  up  the  lad,*  swabb'd,  and  dry-rubb'd,  and  raopp'd 

him. 
And,  having  no  children,  resolved  to  adopt  him. 

•  An  incident  very  like  one  in  Jack  Sheppard, 
A  work  some  have  landed  and  others  have  peppei'd. 
When  a  Dutch  pirate  kidnaps  and  tosses  Thames  Dtetrel 
Jost  so  in  the  sea,  and  he's  saved  by  a  barrel, — 
On  the  coast,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  it's  flong  whole. 
And  the  hero,  half  drown'd,  scrambles  out  of  the  bnng-hole.  - 
[It  aint  no  sich  thing ! — ^the  hero  aint  bung'd  in  a  barrel  at  all.     Se*s  pick'd  ap 
by  a  Captain,  jest  as  Norman  was  arterwar(».-*-P]ui>iT.  Dsv.] 
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Full  many  a  year 

Did  he  hand,  reef,  and  steer, 
And  by  no  means  consider'd  himself  as  small  beer. 
When  old  Norman  at  length  died  and  left  him  his  frigate, 
With  lots  of  pistoles  in  his  cofiers  to  rig  it. 

A  sailor  ne'er  moans ; 

So,  consigning  the  bones 
Of  his  friend  to  the  locker  of  one  Mr,  Jones, 

For  England  he  steers. 

On  the  TOjrage  it  appears 
IW  he  rescned  a  maid  from  the  Dey  of  Algiers ; 
And  at  length  reached  the  Sussex  ooast,  where  in  a  bay, 
Not  a  great  way  from  Brighton,  most  cosey.ly  lay 
His  vessel  at  anchor,  the  very  same  day 
That  the  Pdet  begins^    thus  commencing  his  play. 

ACT  I. 

Giles  Ganssen  accosts  old  Sir  Maurice  de  Beevor, 

And  puts  the  poor  Knight  in  a  deuce  of  a  ferer, 

By  saying  the  boy  whom  he  took  out  to  please  him 

Is  come  back  a  Captain,  on  purpose  to  teaze  him. 

Sir  Maurice,  who  gladly  would  see  Mr.  Gaussen 

Breaking  stones  on  the  highway,  or  sweeping  a  crossing, 

DiasembTes— observes,  It's  of  no  use  to  fret. 

And  hints  he  may  find  some  more  work  for  him  yet ; 

Then  calls  at  the  castle,  and  tells  Lady  A., 

That  the  boy  they  had  ten  years  ago  sent  away 

Is  retum'd  a  grown  man,  and,  to  come  to  the  point, 

Will  put  her  son  Percy's  nose  clean  out  of  joint ; 

But  addi,  that  herself  she  no  longer  need  vex. 

If  she'll  boy  him  (Sir  Maurioe)  aftirm  near  ^e  Bx. 

"  Take,  take  it,"  she  cries;  •*  but  secure  every  document." — 

^*  A  bargain,"  says  Maurice^ — ^indudiog  the  stock  yoa  meant  f 

Tlra  CSaptain,  meanwhile, 

With  a  lover-like  smile 
And  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief  wipes  ofiT  the  tears 
From  Miss  Violet's  eyelash,  and  hushes  her  fears. 

S 'hat's  the  Lady  he  saved  from  the  Dey  of  Algiera) 
ow  arises  a  delicate  point,  and  this  is  it — 
The  young  lady  herself  is  but  down  on  a  visit. 
She's  perplext,  and,  in  fact. 
Does  not  know  how  to  act. 
It's  her  very  first  visit — and  then  to  begin 
By  asking  a  stranger — a  gentleman,  in — 
One  with  mustaches  too — and  a  tuft  on  his  chin — 
She  •*  really  don't  know- 
He  had  much  better  go." 
Here  the  Countess  steps  in  from  behind,  and  says  **  No ! — 
Fair  sir,  you  are  welcome.     Do,  pray,  stop  and  dine — 
Tou  will  take  our  pot-luck — and  we've  decentish  wine*" 
He  bows,  looka  at  Viel^  and  does  not  decline. 
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ACT  n* 

After  dinner  the  Captain  recounts  with  much  glee 

All  he's  heard,  seen  and  done,  since  he  first  went  to  sea, 

AH  his  perils,  and  scrapes, 

And  his  hair-breadth  escapes, 
Talks  of  boa-constrictors,  and  lions,  and  apes, 
And  fierce  '*  Bengal  Tigers'*  like  that  which  yoti  know. 
If  you've  overseen  any  respectable  **Show," 
^  Carried  ofiT  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Munro." 
Then  diverging  a  while,  he  adverts  to  the  ni3^tery 
Which  hangs  Tike  a  doud  on  his  own  private  history — 
How  he  ran  off  to  sea — how  they  set  him  afloat 
(Not  a  word,  thouch,  of  barrel  or  bung-hole^^-^e  Nole) 

How  he  happened  to  meet 

With  the  Algerine  fleet. 
And  forced  them  by  sheer  dint  of  arms  to  retreat, 
Thus  saving  his  Violet — (One  of  his  feet 
Here  just  touch'd  her  toe,  and  she  moved  on  her  seat,)    - 

How  his  vessel  was  batter*  d — 

In  short,  he  lo  chatter'd, 
Now  lively,  now  serious,  so  ogled  and  flatter'd. 
That  the  ladies  much  marvell'd  a  person  should  be  able, 
To  **  make  himself,"  both  said,  «•  so  very  agreeable.'* 

Captain  Norman's  adventures  were  not  yet  half  done, 
When  Percy,  Lord  Ashdale,  her  ladyship's  son, 

In  a  terrible  flime, 

Bounces  into  the  room, 
And  talks  to  his  guest  as  you'd  talk  to  a  groom, 
Claps  his  hand  on  his  rapier,  and  swears  he'll  be  thiou^  him— 
The  Captain  does  nothing  at  all  bat  ^  pooh !  pooh !"  him. 

Unable  to  smother 

His  hate  of  his  brother, 
He  rails  at  his  cousin^  and  blows  up  his  modier. 
*'  Fie  !  fiel"  says  the  first.     Says  the  latter.  <"  In  sooth. 
This  is  sharper  by  far  than  the  keen  serpent's  tooth  1" 
A  remark,  by  the  wa3^  which  King  Lear  had  made  3rears  ago, 
(When  he  ask'd  for  his  Knights,  and  his  Daughter  said  **  Here's  a  go  I '') 

This  made  Ashdale  ashamed ; 

But  he  musi  aot  be  blamed 
Too  much  for  his  warmth,  for,  like  many  young  ieOows,  he 
Was  apt  to  lose  temper  when  tortured  by  jealousy. 

Still,  speaking  quite  gruflf 

He  goes  off  in  a  huff; 
Lady  A.,  who  is  now  what  some  call  **  np  to  snufi^" 

Straight  determines  to  patch 

Up  a  claodaetine  match 
Between  the  Sea-Captain  she  dreads  like  Old  Scrateh, 
And  Miss,  whom  she  does  not  think  any  great  catch 
For  Ashdale ;  besides,  he  won't  kick  up  such  shindies 
Were  she  once  fairly  married,  and  off  to  the  Indiee. 
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ACT    III. 

Miss  Violet  takes  from  the  Countess  her  tone; 
She  agrees  to  meet  Norman  **  by  moonlight  alone," 

And  slip  off  to  his  bark, 

"  The  night  being  dark," 
Though  *♦  the  moon,"  the  Sea- Captain  says,  rises  in  Heaven 
•*  One  hoar  before  midnight," — t.  e.  at  eleven. 
From  which  speech^  I  infer, — 
— Though  perhaps  I  may  err, — 
That,  though  weatherwise,  doubtless,  midst  surges  and  surf;  h» 
When  •*  capering  on  shore,"  was  by  no  means  a  Murphy. 

He  starts  ofl^  however,  at  sunset  to  reach 

An  old  chapel  in  ruins,  that  stands  on  the  beach. 

Where  the  Priest  is  to  bring,  as  he's  promised  by  letter,  a 

Paper  to  prove  his  name,  "  birthright,"  &c. 

Being  rather  too  late, 

Graussen,  lying  in  wait, 
Has  jusi  given  Father  Onslow  a  knock  on  the  pate. 
But  bolts,  seeing  Norman,  before  he  has  wrested 
From  the  hand  of  the  Priest,  as  Sir  Maurice  requested^ 
The  marriage  certificate  duly  attested. 
Norman  kneels  by  the  clerfifyman  fainting  and  gory, 
And  begs  he  won't  die  till  he's  told  him  his  story  ; 

The  Father  complies, 

Re*opens  his  eyes. 
And  tells  him  all  how  and  about  it — and  dies  ! 

ACT  rv. 
Norman,  alias  Le  Mesnil,  instructed  of  all. 
Goes  back,  though  it's  getting  quite  late  for  a  calf, 
Hangs  his  hat  and  his  cloak  on  a  peg  in  the  hall, 
And  tells  the  proud  Countess  it's  useless  to  smother 
The  fact  any  longer — he  knows  she's  his  mother. 

His  Pa's  wedded  Spouse. 

She  questions  bis  •'ok, 
And  threatens  to  have  him  turn'd  out  of  the  house. 

He  still  perseveres, 

Till,  in  spite  of  her  fears. 
She  admits  he's  the  son  she  had  cast  off  for  years. 
And  he  gives  her  the  papers  *'  all  blister'd  with  tears,* 
When  Ashdale,  who  chances  his  nose  in  to  poke. 

Takes  his  hat  and  his  cloak 

Just  as  if  in  a  joke,  , 

Determined  to  put  in  his  wheel  a  new  spoke, 
And  slips  off  thus  disguised,  when  he  sees  by  the  dial  it 
's  time  for  the  rendezvous  fixed  with  Miss  Violet. 
—Captain  Norman,  who,  after  all,  feeb  rather  sore 
At  his  mother's  reserve,  vows  to  see  her  no  more. 
Rings  the  bell  for  the  servant  to  open  the  door, 
And  leaves  his  Mamma  in  a  fit  on  the  floor. 
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ACT  V. 

Now  comes  the  Catastrophe — Ashdale,  who's  wrapt  in 
The  cloak,  with  the  hat  and  the  plume  of  the  Captain, 
Leads  Violet  down  through  the  grounds  to  the  chapel, 
Where  Gaussen's  concealed — he  springs  forward  to  grapple 
The  man  he*s  erroneously  led  to  suppose 
Captain  Norman  himself,  hy  the  cut  of  his  clothes. 

In  the  midst  of  their  strife, 

And  just  as  the  knife 
Of  the  Pirate  is  raised  to  deprive  him  of  life. 
The  Captain  comes  forward,  drawn  there  by  the  squeals 
Of  the  Lady,  and  knocking  Giles  head  over  heels. 

Fractures  his  **  nob," 

Saves  the  hangman  a  job, 
And  executes  justice  more  strictly,  the  rather, 
'Twas  the  spot  where  the  rascal  had  murder'd  his  father. 

Then  in  comes  the  mother. 

Who,  finding  one  brother 
Had  the  instant  before  sav'd  the  life  of  another. 

Explains  the  whole  case,  ,' 

Ashdale  puts  a  good  face 
On  the  matter  ;  and,  since  he's  obliged  to  give  place, 
Yields  his  coronet  up  with  a  pretty  good  grace  ; 
Norman  vows  he  won't  have  it — the  kinsmen  embrace,— 
And  the  Captain,  the  first  in  this  generous  race, 

To  remove  every  handle 

For  gossip  and  scandal, 
Sets  the  whole  of  the  papers  alight  with  the  candle ; 
An  arrangement  takes  place— on  the  very  same  night,  all 
Is  settled  and  done,  and  the  points  the  most  vital 
Are,  N.  takes  the  personals  ;  A.,  in  requital, 
Keeps  the  whole  real  property,  Mansion,  and  Title. 
v.  falls  10  the  share  of  the  Captain,  and  tries  a 
Sea-voyage  as  a  bride  in  the  **  Royal  Eliza." 
Both  are  pleased  with  the  part  they  acquire  as  joint  heirs, 
And  old  Maurice  Beevor  is  bundled  down  stairs ! 

NORAL. 

The  public,  perhaps,  with  the  drama  might  quarrel 
If  deprived  of  all  epilogue,  prologue,  and  moral. 
This  may  serve  for  all  three  then  : 

"  Young  Ladies  of  property, 
Let  Lady  A.'s  history  serve  as  a  stopper  t'  ye ; 
Don't  wed  with  low  people  beneath  your  degree, 
And  if  you  've  a  baby,  don't  send  it  to  sea ! 

*'  Young  Noblemen !  shun  every  thing  like  a  brawl ; 

And  be  sure  when  you  dine  out,  or  go  to  a  ball, 

Don't  take  the  best  hat  that  you  find  in  the  hall, 

And  leave  one  in  its  stead  that 's  worth  nothing  at  all ! 

Old  Knights,  don't  give  bribes !  aboVe  all,  never  urge  a  roan 

To stealpeople's  things, or  to  stick  an  old  Clergyman ! 
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^  And  you,  ye  SeaXlaptains !  who've  nothing  to  do 
But  to  run  round  the  world,  fight,  and  drink  till  all's  bliae^ 
And  tell  us  tough  yams,  and  then  swear  they  are  true. 
Reflect,  notwithstanding  your  sea-faring  life. 
That  you  can't  get  on  well,  long,  without  you've  a  wife,. 
So  |;et  one  at  once,  treat  her  kmdly  and  gently, 
Wnte  a  Nautical  novel, — and  send  it  to  Bentley !'' 


VINCENT    EDEN^ 

OR,  THE  OXONIAN. 

BY  Qinp. 


CHAPTBR   Z. 

ooNTAimi  A  rvwnam  aooouvt  or  the  rBoauEDmes  at  kkmlkt. 

The  indisposition  of  the  sable  sufferer  above  stairs  was  by  no  means 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  hilarity  of  the  dinner  party  below.  In 
vain  had  his  Royal  Highness  repeatedly  intimated,  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  secretary,  his  inability  to  proceed  to  Oxford  that  night,  in 
consequence  of  the  severe  cdd  and  fever  which  he  had  contracted 
through  his  ardent  desire  of  witnessing  every  thing  English, — in  vain 
had  he  implored  the  revellers,  through  the  same  respectable  agency,  to 
allow  him  a  little  repose  from  their  uproarious  festivities.  The  cloth 
had  been  withdrawn,  the  wine  circulated,  and  the  healths  of  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Henley  been  drunk  individually,  collectively,  and 
in  short,  according  to  every  possible  form  and  modification  of  modem 
toast-giving ;  while  Mr.  Richardson  Lane  was  already  halfway  through 
a  curiously  compounded  recitation,  expressive  of  the  humours  of  a  coun* 
try  fair,  into  which  he  had  dashed  headlong  at  the  request  of  the  above 
mentioned  dignitaries  ef  Henley,     x 

^  Walk  this  way,  ladies  and  gentlemen — this  way,  if  you  please. 
Here  you  are — a  penny  a  peep,  twopenee  a  show,  and  a  lon^  look  for 
sixpence.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  you  little  rascals,  with  cUrty  hands  and 
no  halfpence  in  'em,  and  let  them  nice  well-behaved  young  gentlemen, 
with  clean  faces  and  copper  coins  in  their  fingers,  come  and  see  what 
they'll  first  tell  me  they  never  saw  before,  and  then  go  home  and  tell 
their  grannies  they  want  to  see  again  immediately,  if  not  sooner. 

"  Here  you  are — gingerbread  nuts — gingerbread  nuts,  all  hot !  all 
hot !  Try  'en^  buy  'em,  buy  'em,  try  'em--all  hot;  gingerbread  nuts» 
(  WUk  a  $igh)'-^Oh,  what  beauties ! 
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**  Now,  my  little  dears,  put  your  heads  down  here,  Uow  your  noses, 
and  don't  breathe  upon  the  gla«ies.  Here  you  have  a  grand  historical 
melodramatical  panoramy  of  everything  that  ever  happened  up  to  the 
very  last  moment  afore  you  put  your  blessed  little  noses  against  the 
peep-holes. 

*^  Here  you  are — three  flings  with  three  sticks  at  three  silver  snuff- 
boxes for  one  penny*  Them  as  don't  play  can't  win,  and  them  as  lose 
don't  say  nothing  at  all  about  it.     Three  flings  for  one  penny. 

"  Now,  then,  my  little  dears,  in  the  first  compartment  you  see  a 
grand  hallegorical  combat  between  Thomson's  Seasons.  In  the  front 
is  a  most  terrific  combat  between  Summer  and  Winter,  both  of 
which  gentlemen  is  armed  with  double  barrelled  swords,  and  cut- 
and-thrust  pistols ;  while  the  Torrid  Zone  is  a-playing  the  devil  with 
^  ragged  regiment  of  runaway  icicles,  which  he  has  routed  and  over- 
taken in  the  background.  In  the  second  compartment  you  behold  a 
most  ma^ificent  representation  of  the  siege  of  Algiers  by  Brutus  in 
Mesopotamia.  Please  to  take  notice  that  the  Christian  slaves  is 
a-sarving  out  the  red-hot  cannon-balls  with  their  naked  and  most  in- 
nocent fingers,  while  ^the  misguided  Mosiemttes  is  all  attired  in  the 
hantique  harmour  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

*'  Now,  then,  don't  you  listen  to  that  there  humbug,  but  come  and 
take  a  look  at  the  three  celebrated  brothers,  Ali,  Muley,  and  Hassan, 
just  arrived  firom  the  Archipelago.  Performance  to  begin  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  at  which  time  the  elder  brother,  Ali,  will  take  a  light- 
ed torch  in  his  hand,  throw  a  flip.flap,  and  jump  down  the  throat  of 
the  second  brother,  Muley.  The  second  brother,  Muley,  will  then  in 
his  turn  take  a  lighted  torch,  throw  a  flip-flap,  and  jump  down  the 
throat  of  his  younger  brother  Hassan.  The  younger  brother,  Hassan, 
will  then  also  take  a  lighted  torch,  throw  a  flip-flap  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  his  elder  brothers,  and  terminate  the  performance  by 
jumping  down  his  own  throat.  Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen^ — 
now's  your  time. 

^  Compartment  the  third  and  last.  The  pursuit  of  the  Egyptians 
after  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea.  This  compartment  contains  two 
divisions.  In  the  first  you  see  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  all  alive  and 
healthy,  previous  to  their  paying  for  their  places,  and  getting  on  board 
the  steamer.  'Please,  Mr.  Showman,  which  is  Phieiraohr  That 
gentleman  in  the  red  coat,  my  dear,  is  Pharaoh,  and  that  other  gentle- 
man in  the  green  unwhisperables  is  his  host.  Now  turn  to  the  second 
division,  and  you  will  discover  the  actual  passage  over  the  sea — the 
Israelites  a-flying,  the  Egyptians  a-pursuing.  *  Please,  sir,  I  don't  see 
no  Israelites.'  No,  my  dear;  they've  all  passed  safely  over.  '  And  / 
don't  see  the  Egyptians,  Mr.  Showman.'  Don't  you,  my  dear?  That's 
because  the  sea  swallowed  them  all  up  aibre  you  paid  your  penny. 

**  AncU  til,  oh !  the  dancing  and  dslightt, 
And  oh !  the  lollipops  and  lightly 
And  oh  I  the  fair  ones  and  the  frights. 
And  oh !  the  days,  and  oh !  the  nights. 

You  see  at  a  eonntry  Uk^ 


**  Wei],  I  call  that  good,  and  no  mistake,"  said  the  Mayor,  as  soon 
as  the  acclamations  which  followed  had  partially  subsided. 
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^  So  do  I,"  said  Raffleton.  '*  It  ii  some  satisfaction  at  least  to  find» 
that  the  office  which  I  ooce,  however  unworthily,  filled,  the  office  of 
President  of  the  illustrious  Society  of  Brothers,  has  fallen  into  such 
able  hands  during  my  absence.  Gentlemen,  I'll  give  you  Mr.  Lane's 
heahht  three  times  three,  if  you'll  allow  me." 

The  toast  was  given,  and  drunk  accordingly. 

**  I  say,"  said  one  of  the  Corporation,  **I  wonder  what  the  crier 
meant  this  morning.  He  was  crying  it  all  over  the  place,  just  before 
the  boat-race,  that  a  gentleman  was  going  to  address  the  free  and  in- 
dependent inhabitants  of  Henley  in  front  of  the  White  Hart  I  won- 
der who  it  is." 

«*  That,'*  said  Raffieton  ''that  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  explain. 
The  reception  which  I  have  universally,  I  may  say,  met  with  from  all 
classes  in  Henley,  and  the  kind  manner  in  which  I  have  been  ^ed  in 
every  possible  way,  I  humbly  conceived  to  require  some  acknowledg. 
roent  on  my  part.  For  that  purpose,  I  ordered  dinner  early  -  and, 
precisely  as  the  clock  strikes  seven,  the  window  of  this  very  room  will 
be  thrown  open,  and  I  shall  make  my  appearance  before  an  enlighten- 
ed multitude  with  a  neat  speech  from  the  window,  and  a  barrel  of  beer 
at  the  door.    Simple  process,  eh  ?" 

*«  Why,  really,'*  said  the  Mayor,  **  I  don't  know.  If  I  might  ven- 
ture  to— I — don't  you  think,  Mr.  Raffieton— €h  ? — that — ^" 

**  Why,"  said  the  ex-President  of  the  Brothers'  Club,  "  you  see, 
Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  rather  too  late  to  think  at  all  about  ^it.  It's  just 
seven — and" — 

**  But  sir,"  interposed  one  of  the  Corporation,  **  don't  you  think  it 
may  lead  to  serious  consequences  ?  The  passions  of  the  mob — the 
windows  might  be  broken — and  you  see — ^" 

**  Oh  no,"  said  Raffieton,  **  no  fear.  I  merely  wish  to  return  thanks 
for  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  grown-up  people  have  made  me  a 
member  of  their  cricket  clubs,  and  the  little  boys  stayed  away  from 
school  on  purpose  to  •  fag  out,'  for  me.  I — but  it's  just  seven — the 
people  must  have  assembled.  Just  look  here,"  added  he,  rushing  to 
the  ^^andow,  and  motioning  to  the  company  to  follow,  which  they  did 
to  a  man,  and  discovered,  to  the  particular  horror  of  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  who  had  pledged  themselves  in  enormous  handbills  for 
the  preservation  of  the  utmost  tranquillity  during  the  day's  proceed- 
ings, a  large  majority  of  the  floating  populatk>n  of  Henley  gathered 
together  in  front  of  the  White  Hart,  humming  like  bees,  the  hats 
and  bonnets  being  interestingly  relieved  with  the  paper  caps  of  me- 
chanics, and  red  dittos  of  butchers'  boys,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give 
the  idea  of  a  French  Revolution  in  miniature. 

In  vain  the  terrified  Mayor  clutched  at  the  arms,  neck,  and  legs  of 
his  singular  entertainer ;  in  vain  the  Corporation  implored  him,  with 
semi-tears  in  their  official  eyes,  to  relinquish  his  undertaking ;  held 
back  by  Eden  and  his  friends,  they  at  length  gave  up  the  struggle— 
the  wmdow  was  thrown  open, — and  the  curiosity  of  the  somewhat 
motley  assembly  beneath  instantaneously  gratified  by  the  most 
unhesitating  and  unblushing  appearance  of  Mr.  John  Raffieton 
thereat. 

The  Mayor  and  his  colleagues  shrunk  back  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  room. 

That  remarkable  animal  which  mine  host,  Mr  Williams,  has  select- 
ed to  represent  the  sign  of  the  White  Hart  of  Henley,  stands,  or  rather 
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reclines  not  now,  where  once  it  reclined, — having  been  most  unnatural- 
ly elevated  from  its  old  position  immediately  above  the  door  of  the  inn, 
to  the  more  exalted  situation  of  the  genius  of  the  house-top.  In  the 
days,  however,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  there  it  sate,  exactly  above  the 
door,  and  equally  exactly  in  front  of  the  window  which  Mr.  John  Raffle- 
ton  had  selected  for  his  rhetorical  display. 

To  the  additional  horror  of  the  Mayor,  if  addition  there  could  be  to 
that  which  was  already  complete,  upon  this  extraordinary  monster's 
back  did  the  orator  forthwith  proceed  to  mount  himself,  quitting  the 
window,  and  grasping  firmly  hold  of  a  horn  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  was  suffered  to  repose,  in  an  attitude  of  graceful  gratitude,  upon 
that  part  of  a  buff  waistcoat  which  concealed  his  heart. 

Three  cheers  followed  this  singular  proceeding,  under  cover  of  which 
Raffleton  delicately  insinuated  his  head  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  re- 
quested the  paralysed  Mayor  to  ring  the  bell,  and  give  an  unlimited 
order  for  "  Beer  to  those  gentlemen,"  whom  he  was  about  to  address^ 

The  order  was  executed  by  Eden  and  his  firiends,  not  one  of  the 
Corporation  being  capable  of  muscular  exertion  of  any  kind,  through 
pure  fear. 

"  Grentlemen !"  said  Raffleton.  No  further  was  he  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. *•  Worthy  burgesses"  might  have  done — **  Free  and  independ- 
ent inhabitants  of  Henley"  they  might  have  stood — but  "  Gentlemen !" 
The  title  was  absolutely  new.     Shouts  of  applause  followed. 

"  Gentlemen,"  resumed  the  orator,  *•  I  felt  that  to  leave  Henley 
without  expressing  my  regret  thereat,  as  well  as  gratitude  for  the  uni- 
form kindness  I  have  received  during  my  stay,  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  un worth V  of  a  man  and  a  Briton. — Beer  to  those  gentlemen." 

The  ale  ancf  applause  were  respectively  repeated. 

*^  It  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  me,"  continued  Raffleton,  '*  that,  in 
now  taking  my  leave  of  you  for  the  present,  I  am  enabled  to  slate  a 
piece  of  intelligence,  of  which  I  have  this  day  been  the  vehicle — ^an  un- 
worthy vehicle,  perhaps — a  slow  coach,  as  a  man  may  say,  but  still  the 
vehicle. — More  beer  to  those  gentlemen." 

Aristotle  condemns  the  having  recourse  to  any  adventitious  and  un- 
natural resources  in  addressing  a  multitude.  Aristotle  never  addressed 
the  inhabitants  of  Henley,  or  he  would  have  included  beer  as  a  requi- 
site for  popularity. 

*•  That  piece  of  intelligence,"  continued  the  orator  triumphantly,  "  I 
received  this  very  morning,  in  a  letter  from  a  near  and  dear  relative  of 
my  own,  who  has  the  honour  of  holding  a  situation  in  the  Ministry  of 
this  country.  It  appears  that  it  has  long  been  in  contemplation  to  be- 
stow on  the  ancient  and  loyal  town  of  Henley  on  Thames  the  right  of 
returning  a  member  to  serve  in  Parliament.  (Terrific  cheers.^  That 
moment  has  at  length  arrived.  The  traffic  by  water,  the  trade  oy  land, 
the  industry,  temperance,  and  sobriety  of  its  inhabitants  all  demanded 
it — A  barrel  of  beer  to  those  gentlemen. 

<<  It  is  the  wish  of  that  exemplary  and  amiable  public  functionary, 
your  never-sufficiently-to.be-respected  Mayor,  who  is  now  present 
in  that  very  room,"  (a  groan  from  the  Mayor,)  *'  and  under  whose 
auspices  I  have  now  ventured  to  address  you,  that  I  should  lose 
no  time  in  soliciting  your  suffrages  as  a  candidate  for  your  first 
representation  in  Parliament."  (Cheers,  mingled  with  some  expres- 
sions of  incredulity,  and  cries  of  **  Where  is  Uie  Mayor  ?  Liet  us  see 
him.") 
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Raffleton  turned  to  the  window.  The  unfortunate  MayoF  had  in- 
cautiously  advanced  within  reach,  and  was  instantly  seized  by  the  orator, 
and  drawn  forward  amidst  loud  shouts  from  the  populace  of — ^*  It's  all 
right — three  cheers  for  the  Mayor  !" 

The  Mayor,  who  was  a  timid  gentleman,  with  a  sallow  face  and  black 
hair,  or  what  Raffleton  called  **a  coal*and*candle.coIoured  man," 
turned  deadly  white  at  the  prominence  of  his  position,  and  tried  to  utter 
some  explanatory  words,  but  was  cut  short  by  loud  shouts  of  ^  What 
are  your  politics,  old  boy  ?"  to  Raffleton. 

*'  My  politics,"  said  the  orator,  rather  taken  aback,  **  my  politica  are 
*-hum — the  same  as  those  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation." 

This  was  peculiarly  distinct  The  Mayor  had  never  had  a  political 
opinion  in  his  life,  and  the  Corporation  had  as  many  as  there  were 
members  of  that  most  sapient  body. 

^What  do  you  say  to  the  window-tai,"  came  audibly  from  the 
crowd. 

<*  About  the  window-tax,"  said  Raffleton,  ^  there  can  be  but  one  opi- 
nion.  When  I  look  around  me,— when  I  see  so  many  fair  &ces  dart* 
ing,  from  those  very  panes  which  are  the  subject  of  tlie  tax,  looks  of 
the  utmost  kindness  upon  the  humble  individual  who  is  now  addressing 
you, — I  think  there  should  be— most  decidedly — no  window-tax. 
(Loud  Cheers.) 

*<  I  shall  now,"  continued  the  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
future  borouffh  of  Henley-upon-Thames,  **  conclude  by  leaving  my  cause 
in  your  hancb»  till  the  writ  for  the  election  is  moved,  convinced  that  it 
cannot  be  left  in  better — nor  (soUo  voce)  in  dirtier.— A  butt  of  beer  to 
those  gentlemen." 

Here  the  orator  dismounted  from  the  White  Hart,  and  withdrew 
through  the  window,  amidst  the  most  discordant  shouts  from  his  self- 
created  constituency. 

The  excitement,  however,  which  Raffleton  had  caused  among  his  au- 
ditors was  not  so  easily  to  be  laid  ^  and  while  the  orator  was  endeavour- 
ing to  calm  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  Mayor  within,  sundry  exclama- 
tions arose  from  such  of  the  gentlemen  beneath  as  had  finiriied  their 
beer,  intimating  an  especial  (fesire  to  be  indulged  with  a  speech  firoin 
that  highly  respectable  functionary's  own  mouth,  in  coD&rmatioa  of 
what  Raffleton  had  advanced. 

There  is  no  saying  how  fhr  the  autocrat  of  the  corporation  might 
have  been  frightened  into  complying  with  their  request*  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  come  forward  ana  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  proceedings 
to  which  Raffleton  had  alluded.  A  little  reflection,  however,  told  him 
he  was  no  speaker ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  when  an  unfore- 
seen  incident  occurred  to  liberate  him  from  his  doubts,  and  rivet  the  at- 
tention of  the  fickle  population  below. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  White  Hart,  and  edging  himself  gra- 
dually in  among  the  crowd,  which  speedily  formed  into  a  circle  around 
him,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  black  man,  very  much,  resembling  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Ootak>ota,  except  that  his  fiice  was*  a  little  bladter, 
and  his  coat  taken  off  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  his  arms  free.  The 
man  was  a  juggler.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  little  carpet,  upon  which 
he  proceeded  to  seat  himself,  and  taking  from  a  boy  who  followed  him 
several  small  bags,  he  forthwith  commenced  a  variety  of  tricks  common 
to  that  cktfs  <^  itinerants.  First  he  swallowed  a  small  armoury  of 
swords  and  daggers,  then  he  tossed  up  a  number  of  gilt  balls  in  the 
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air,  catchifig  them  all  with  wonderful  dexterity ;  and  finally^  up 
went  a  little  wooden  tree,  with  timber  leaves  and  imitation  birda  upon 
it,  which  he  balanced  on  hb  forehead,  while  with  a  tube  supported  in 
his  mouth  he  commenced  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  with  parched 
peas  upon  the  specimens  of  ornithology  above. 

At  last  the  exhibition  closed,  and  down  came  a  handful  of  halfpence 
from  the  windows  of  the  White  Hart,  and  elsewhere. 

**  I  say,"  said  RafBeton,  who  had  by  this  time  succeeded  in  pacifying 
the  astounded  dignitaries  of  Henley,  **  I  say,  come  up  here,  my  man, 
and  do  that  over  again,  will  you?" 

The  juggler  willingly  complied*  Meanwhile  the  crowd,  finding 
there  was  no  prospect  of  any  farther  fun,  dispersed  in  different  direc- 
tions, to  be  in  time  for  the  fireworks  which  were  to  be  let  off  at  the 
water-side. 

*<  Well,"  said  Mr.  Richardson  Lane,  when  the  juggler  had  perform- 
ed sundry  more  astonishing  evolutions,  **  I  must  say  you're  a  first- 
rate  fellow,  you  are.     Take  some  sherry,  will  you  9" 

**  Very  like  the  Crown  Prince,"  said  Raffleton. 

**  Not  unlike,  really,"  said  Eden.  *»  What  do  you  call  yourself?" 
added  he  to  the  juggler. 

^  Mumbo  Jumbo,"  said  the  man,  tossing  off  a  second  ^ass  of  sherry. 

^*  Very  nice  name,"  said  Raffleton.  **  A  negro  you  call  yourself, 
I  suppose  ?'' 

^*  Why,  gentlemen,"  said  the  man,  scratching  his  head  with  a 
humorous  air,  and  alternately  gazing  at  the  company  and  the  third 
glass  of  sherry  to  which  he  had  been  helped,  ^*  why,  gentlemen, 
you  see,  Mumbo  Jumbo,  isn't  exactly  my  real  name,  —  only  my  tra- 
velling one.  My  real  name  is  Giles  Grump,  and  I  come  out  of  York- 
shire." 

^'  Then  that  complexion  isn't  natural  ?"  said  Eden. 

*'  No,  sir,"  said  Mumbo  Jumbo ;  **  but  it's  good  for  trade.  A  white 
man's  a  every  day  occurrence,  —  so  I  had  my  ears  bored,  and  lamp- 
blacked  and  pomatumed  myself  in  no  time.  Always  carry  my  com* 
plexion  in  this  here  little  bag,  I  do." 

While  Mumbo  Jumbo  was  giving  this  account  of  himself  and  his 
profession,  it  was  very  evident,  from  the  abstracted  air  of  Raffleton. 
that  he  was  revolving  something  of  unusual  interest  in  his  mind. 
Meanwhile  Mumbo  Jumbo  was  enjoying  his  sherry  with  intense  satis- 
faction. 

^  Is — is  it  —  does  it  take  long,  I  mean,  to  black  your  htc%  in  thai 
way?"  asked  Raffleton  at  length  of  the  conjurer. 

'*  Oh  no,  sir  —  done  in  a  minute,"  said  Mumbo  Jumbo,  aliat  Giles 
Grump.    '*  They  use  it  at  the  theatres  when  they  play  Othello." 

<*  Come  off  easily,  does  it?"  asked  Raffleton. 

**  Oh  yes  sir,  uncommon  easy,"  was  the  answer.  **  I  could  show 
you  how  to  do  it  in  no  time." 

**  Ah  I"  said  Raffleton, — '*  ah !  yes."  Here  be  resumed  his  medita- 
tions for  a  few  moments,  totally  unmoved  by  the  various  expressions  of 
curiosity  respecting  his  intentions  which  broke  from  the  circle  around 
him.     rresently  he  commenced  afresh. 

<*  (hte  more  glass  of  sherry,"  said  he,  in  the  most  insinuating  of 
tones  to  the  conjurer. 

Mumbo  Jumbo  opened  his  mouth  very  wide  to  grin,  and  then  still 
wider,  to  make  room  for  the  profibred  sherry. 
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^Ckmld— coald  you  black  my  face?''  was  RaffletoD's  next  question* 

The  mayor  edged  his  chair  away  from  his  host,  as  if  he  began  to  en. 
tertain  a  strong  confirmation  of  a  previous  opinion  which  he  had  form- 
ed,— viz.  that  he  was  sitting  next  to  a  lunatic. 

**  Your  face,  sir?"  said  Mumbo  Jumbo.  •*  To  be  sure,  sir.  I'd  do 
anything  for  you, — and  such  tipple  as  this  here,  sir." 

*'  What  in  the  name  of  goodness  have  you  ^  in  your  head?"  asked 
Mr.  Richardson  Lane.     This  inquiry  was  echoed  by  all  the  party. 

**  Head  7"  said  Raffleton.  '*  The  best  part  of  a  bottle  of  port  and  a 
sublime  idea.     Nothing  more." 

To  state  what  this  sublime  idea  was,  or,  indeed,  to  follow  the  con- 
versation any  further,  would  be,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  proceed, 
ings,  to  do  away  with  any  little  interest  which  might  possibly  attach 
itself  to  our  next  Chapter.  We  s^all  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
the  simple  statement,  that  at  the  departure  of  the  Mayor  and  Corpora, 
tion,  which  took  place  soon  afterwards,  Mr.  John  Raffleton  might  have 
been  seen  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Ootaloota,  manifesting  particular  satisfaction  at  being  informed  that 
he  was  positively  too  ill  to  proceed  to  Oxibrd  till  the  morning,  and  in- 
stituting  sundry  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  territory  of  Ootaloota, 
and  the  extent  of  his  Royal  Highness's  acquaintance  with  the  before, 
mentioned  missionary,  Birch. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
TRAIISPOBTS  TH£   RBABBB   BACK   TO  OXFORD. 

WmLB  these  proceedings  are  enacting  at  Henley,  the  course  of 
events  requires  that  we  should  return  to  the  head-quarters  of  our 
story  at  Oxford,  and  bring  the  reader  once  more  into  close  contact  with 
that  important  personage,  the  Reverend  Bumaby  Birch. 

The  preparations  requisite  for  the  comfort  of  his  expected  visiter, 
the  Crown  Prince,  had  made  it  an  unusually  busy  day  for  the  Rever- 
end Bumaby.  The  opposite  rooms  to  his  own  had  been  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  so  distinguished  a  guest ;  the  scout  had  been  expressly 
ordered  to  keep  an  enormous  warming.pan  in  readiness  for  his  Eloyal 
Hiffhness's  retirement  to  his  couch,  and  the  Reverend  Bumaby  him- 
•eif  was  seated  over  against  an  extensive  cold  supper,  which  he  had 
considerately  ordered,  to  impress  his  visiter  with  a  favourable  idea  of 
college  hospitality. 

As  the  time,  however,  drew  near  for  his  arrival,  the  worthy  Bnrnaby 
began  to  feel  sundry  misgivings  as  to  his  own  wisdom  in  having  given 
the  invitation.  He  knew  nothing  either  of  his  Royal  Highness  him. 
self,  or  of  the  customs  of  the  country  from  which  he  came.  Ootaloota 
was  to  him,  as  to  Raffleton,  an  unknown  district.  All  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  his  intended  guest  was  through  the  letters  of  his  brother,  the 
missionary,  and  they  merely  stated  the  Prince's  kindness  to  himself, 
and  intention  to  visit  England.  Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  the  letter 
of  invitation  to  stay  with  him  during  his  visit  to  Oxford  had  been  an* 
swered  in  the  affirmative  by  his  Royal  Highness's  private  secretary,  the 
reverend  gentleman  was  not  exactly  sure  whether  his  sable  guest  would 
be  able  to  converse  with  him  in  such  language  as  he  would  himself  be 
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able  to  compTebend.    Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  he  began  to  think  he 
had  done  rather  a  silly  thing. 

*'  However,  it  can't  be  helped  now,'*  said  the  Reverend  Burnaby  to 
himself.  » I  hope  he  won't  stay  long.  I  shall  get  him  off  to  bed  as 
soon  as  I  can  to-night.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  English  he  speaks. 
Not  much  of  a  hand  at  that,  I  take  it.  Cold  beef  is  a  language  every, 
body  understands,  though, — and  these  pickles  are  Indian,  so  they're 
quite  in  his  way.  Besides,  after  all,  I  should  like  to  hear  something  of 
my  brother.  If  he  brings  any  interpreters  or  servants  they  must 
sleep  at  the  Star — that's  all.     Richard  I'* 

This  invocation  was  answered  by  the  scout,  who  appeared  most  ela* 
borately  adorned  with  a  white  neckcloth  for  the  occasion. 

"  Richard,"  said  his  master.  **  I  think  it  will  be  as  well  to  have  two 
of  the  college  servants  to  stand  with  lanterns  to  light  the  Prince 
through  the  quadrangle." 

In  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement  Richard  fully  acquiesced,  and 
withdrew  to  execute  it.  Presently  the  Reverend  James  Smiler  made 
his  appearance,  having  been  invited  to  supper,  in  consideration  of  his 
having  given  up  his  own  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  his  friend's 
expected  guest ;  and,  furthermore,  of  his  having  composed  the  Latin 
oration  in  which  the  worthy  proctor  had  to  propose  his  Royal  High- 
ness for  aD.C.L.  on  the  following  day.  The  host  now  began  to  fed 
more  at  his  ease. 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  post-chaise  drew  up  before  the  gates  of  the 
College.  The  porter  was  all  alacrity  ;  the  scouts  with  lanterns  rushed 
forward  j  and  out  of  the  vehicle  deliberately  descended  a  stout  indivi- 
dual, of  a  most  Oriental  appearance,  whose  dark  visage  and  singular 
costume  at  once  announced  to  the  submissive  menials  the  expected 
arrival.  The  men  with  the  lanterns  bowed  ;  and  the  black  gentleman 
requested],  in  very  tolerable  English/' to  be  shown  to  the  Reverend 
Burnaby  Birch's  apartments.  At  the  gates  stood  a  knot  of  undergra- 
duates  looking  at  him. 

^  This  way,  your  lordship,"  said  the  men  with  the  lanterns,  and 
away  marched  the  black  gentleman  after  them  across  the  quadrangle, 
and  was  ushered  with  great  state  into  th^  presence  of  the  two  eccle- 
siastics. 

**  I — I  am  delighted  and  honoured  beyond  measure,  your  Royal 
Highness,"  began  the  Reverend  Burnaby. 

**  No,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman  in  the  turban  :  *'  I  am  not  the  Prince 
— I  am  only  his  interpreter.  His  Royal  Highness  has  sent  me  to  say 
he  is  ill,  and  unable  to  come  to  Oxford  till  to-morrow  morning." 

**  Indeed,  sir,"  said  the  Reverend  Burnaby ;  **  I  am  truly  sorry. 
How  is  that?" 

The  foreign  gentleman  proceeded  to  recount  the  unfortunate  acci- 
dent which  his  patron  had  met  with,  and  his  inability  to  leave  his  bed 
that  evening. 

"Dear  ine,"  said  the  Proctor,  <*lhis  is  unfortunate.  1  hope,  sir, 
that  at  all  events  you  will  stay  with  us  till  his  Royal  Highness's 
arrival." 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  interpreter  ;  ••  I  must  return  to-night." 

"  At  any  rate  you  will  take  some  supper,  sir,"  said  the  Proctor. 

'» Why — thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  black  gentleman  ;  and  after  a 
little  persuasion  down  he  sat.     As  the  meal  proceeded,  the  Reverend 
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Baraaby  began  to  ask  Tariona  quesdons  respecting  Ootaloota,  how  long 
they  had  been  in  England,  &c.  d^.,  to  all  of  which  he  received  most 
fluent  answers* 

**  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  Proctor,  **  I  don*t  know— perhaps  you  may 
remember  a  brother  of  mine — a  missionary— a  Mr.  Birch— eh  ? — who 
was  out  there  1" 

**  Oh,  perfectly,  sir,"  said  his  guest. 

**  His  Uoyal  Highness  was  rery  kind  to  him,  he  wrote  me  word," 
pursued  the  Proctor. 

**  Tes,  sir,"  said  the  interpreter,  who  seemed  for  some  reason  oi 
other  desirous  of  changing  the  subject. 

**  How  was  he,  sir,  when  you  saw  him  last,  may  I  ask  ?"  said  the 
Reverend  Bumaby. 

**  I  believe,  sir,  he  was  very  well  in  health,"  replied  the  interpreter. 

*'  Good  gracious  !  sir,  you  speak  as  if  something  had  happened  to 
him  which  I  am  not  aware  of,"  said  the  Proctor. 

**'  Oh  no,  sir,"  said  the  interpreter  ;  "*  nothing  particular,  I  assure 
you." 

^Pray  let  me  know  all,  sir,"  said  the  agonized  Burnaby. 

"  Oh,  sir,  it  was  nothing — a  mere  nothing.  The  fhct  was,  that  at 
first  he  was  a  very  zealous  missionary,  and  his  Royal  Highness  was 
very  food  of  him  ;  but  latterly — " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Proctor  ;  «*  latterly  what  ?" 

**  Latterly,  sir,  he  took  to  a  more  idle  course  of  life.  He  used  to 
lie  on  a  couch  of  feathers  all  day-^" 

**  Feathers  I"  said  the  astonished  Burnaby. 

*'  Feathers,"  said  the  black  man,  **  while  two  slaves  flapped  him  to 
sleep  with  other  feathers." 

"Flapped  him  to  sleep  I"  ejaculated  Bumaby.  ^  He  was  such  an 
active— quiet  man  !"  *• 

**  Yes,  sir,  he  altered  sadly,f  said  his  informant.  **  His  seraglio 
was  the  talk  of  all  Ootaloota." 

<<  Good  heavens  I"  said  the  Reverend  Burnaby.  "  You  are  not  se- 
rious, sir,  surely  ?" 

«*  I  am,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  interpreter.  **  I  am  very  sorry  you 
have  asked  me,  because  I  know  how  painful  such  things  are  to  the 
feelings  ;  but — " 

What  he  was  about  to  say,  or  what  other  tales  might  have  come  out 
of  the  missionary's  delinquencies,  can  never  be  known  ;  for  just  at 
that  moment  the  scout  announced  that  a  man  had  brought  a  letter  for 
the  Proctor,  and  wished  to  speak  to  him  outside. 

At  this  news  the  interpreter  jumped  up,  and  suddenly  announced  his 
intention  of  departing  immediately.  The  Proctor  strove  in  vain  to 
detain  him  ;  and,  after  assuring  him  that  his  Royal^  Highness  would 
most  probably  be^there  in  time  for  the  Commemoration,  his  guest 
rushed  hastily  from  the  room,  nearly  knocking  the  man  down  who 
was  waiting  outside. 

••  Where  do  you  come  from  t"  he  heard  the  Proctor  ask. 

•*  Henley,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

**  The  devil  you  do  !"  said  Mr.  John  Raffleton,  for  he  was  the  inter- 
preter, and  he  rushed  furiously  out  of  the  college  gates. 

What  the  letter  contained,  and  the  result  thereof,  will  be  seen  here- 
after. 
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117 ;  warns  Thames  Dairell  of  his 
danger,  198 ;  yisits  his  mother  in  Bed. 
lam,  134 ;  captured  by  Jonathan  Wild, 
and  conveyed  to  Newgate,  139  ;  ac 
count  of  his  escape  from  the  Condemn- 
ed Hold,  996 ;  risite  his  mother  at 
Dollis  Hill,  941 ;  oTerUken  by  Jona. 
than  Wild,  949  ;  account  of  his  trick- 
ing  Shotbolt  the  gaoler,  395 ;  his  cap. 
ture  by  Jonathan  Wild,  499 ;  imprison, 
sd  in  Newgate,  436 ;  his  portrait  taken 
by  Sir  James  Thomhill,  449 ;  sketohed 
by  Hogarth,  447  ;  again  escapes  from 
Newgate,  643 ;  rescues  Thames  Dar- 
rell  m>m  Jonathan  Wild's  power,  556; 
his  last  interyiew  with  his  mother, 
559. 

Jenkinson,  Olinthus,  Adyentures  of  a 
Maintop^rosstrecman  by,  73;  the 
Harem  UnyeUed,  389. 

Jerdan,  William,  Baron  yon  DuIIbraiaz 
by,  316. 

Johns,  Richard,  the  Inquest  by,  603. 

Joyce  Jocund,  How  to  feed  a  Lion 
by,  93. 

Julia,  lines  to,  469. 

K. 

Katerma,  the  dwarf  of  Jungfemstieg, 

story  of,  561. 
Kean,   the   actor,  anecdote  reiq>ecting 

him,  87. 
Kemble,  John,  anecdote  of  him  and  his 

Cat,  350. 
Kingston,  list  of  English  Kings  crowned 

there,  157. 

L. 

Lady  Singing,  Lines  to  a,  50. 

Legend8--the  Golden  Leipend,  No.  IH. 
a  Lay  of  St.  Dunstan,  88;  Legendsof 
Lochs  aadGkms,  No.  IL  195 ;  Legend 
of  St.  Brandan— Enchanted  Iriaad, 
or  the  Adalantado  of  the  Seyen  Cities, 
975 ;  a  Legend  of  Puckaster,  368 ;  the 
Abbot* s  Oak,  or  Legend  of  Bloney- 
Huteh  Lane,  508. 

Lesends  of  the  Isle  of  Wif^t,  66.  69  ; 
Uie  Queen's  Bower  at  Borthwood, 
953 ;  Godshm,  965. 

Lewie,  Mr.  John,  his  action  agaiiu*  the 
Princeas  Amelia,  for  excluding  the 
public  from  Richmond  Park,  86. 

Lhies— 4o  a  Lady  Singing,  50 ;  to  a 
Young  Girl,  108 ;  on  the  Power  of 
Beauty,388  ;  to  Julia,  460;  toAhira, 
475 ;  on  a  spot  where  it  is  intended  to 
build  a  Church,  598. 

Lochs  and  Glens,  legends  oi;  sse  Le- 
gends. 

Lcmdon  by  Moonlight,  a  poem,  903. 

Suicide    Company,    ipvsspectns 

for,  540. 
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LoDffelkyir,  H.  W.,  The  Retper  u4  Um 

F&wenby,  482. 
homm  XVT.,  JBliiifr  of  Fnnoe,  ohaxmeter 

and  conduct  o£  305  ;  hia  Diuy,  306. 
Lorat,  Matthew,  aooount  of  his  raieide, 

5S3. 

M. 

Mackay,  Charles,  Rambles  among  the 

Birersbj,  79. 151. 296 :  Ancient  and 

Modem  Mohocks,  357. 
BTAlton,  J*  N.  the  Old  Ehn  by,  140. 
M'Teagne,  P.  The  Spalpeen  by,  288. 

396  ;  those  Sweet,  thoee  Happy  Days, 

574 ;  the  Moonbeams,  614. 
Maintop.cro6stiee.man,  adTentnres  of, 

73. 
Mallet,  the  friend  of    Thomson,    his 

song  in  praise  of  the  Thames,  84 
Malta,  account  of  the  Plague  there  in 

1813,59  ;  iU  capricious  ravages,  62  ; 

yigorous  means  employed  by  the  au^ 

thorities,  63,  64. 
Msrie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France,  re. 

marks  on  Louis's  treatment  of,  315. 
Mathews,  Kemble,  and  Mustapha  the 

Cat,  ^350. 
Millengen,  Dr.,  Remarkable  Suicides  by, 

516. 
Mohocks,  account  of  Ancient  and  Mo. 

dem,  357. 
Money.Huteh  Lane,  Legend  of^  see  Le- 
gends. 
Moonbeam,  the,  a  poem,  614. 
MoralEconomy  of  Large  Towns:  Crime 

and  its  Punishment,  476 ;  Indigence 

and  Benevolence,  575. 
M.  T.  H.,  hues  to  a  Young  Girl  by,  108. 
Murray,  Hon.  J.  £.  The  Pyrenean  fiun. 

ter  by,  496. 
Mustapha,  Mr.  Jofa^  Kemble's  Cat,  ac 

count  of,  351. 

N. 
National  Songs,  No.  1,  295. 
Newgate,  account  of^  221. 
No  Silver  Spoon,  story  of,  by  Haynes 
Bayly,  46. 


Old  Ehn,  the,  anoem,  140. 

Old  Morgan  at  Panama,  a  poem,  43. 

Oxonian,  The,  see  Vincent  Edeu. 


Paris,  society  of  '*  The  Friends  of  Sui- 
cide** inr526  ;  Dog.Hospital  of,  141. 

Patron^King,  story  of,  483. 

Peake,  R.  B.,  The  Toledo  Rapier  by, 
463.584. 

Phantom  Funeral,  N.  II.  of  Legends  of 
the  Lochs  and  Glens,  195. 

Plague  in  Malta,  account  of,  see  Malta. 

Plato  the  philosopher,  his  opinion  of  sui. 
oide,  517. 


Play,  some  acooimt  of  a  New,  by  Tho- 
mas Ingoldsby,  639. 

Flnnkett,  A.  H.,  The  Samphire  Gather, 
ei^  Story  by,  38. 

Poems.— How  to  feed  a  Lion,  23 ;  Old 
Morgan  at  PUiama,  43 ;  Retiring  Wi 
Business,  65  ;  Blind  Girl  to  her  Mo- 
ther, 78;  the  Old  Ehn,  140;  theCon- 
queior's  Grandsire,  271 ;  the  Hatch, 
ment,  286  ;  Iiondon  by  moonlight* 
303;  the  First  Farewell,  352;  the 
Grave,  366 ;  the  Withered  Rose,  380 ; 
Reaper  and  the  flowers,  482  ;  thoae 
Sweet,  those Hai^y  Days,  574;  th» 
Moonbeam,  614. 

Ptme,  remarks  on  his  monument  in 
TwidLcnham  Church,  152  ;  account 
of  his  grotto,  153;  of  his  loidng  his  in- 
tellect Mevious  to  his  dissolution,  15^ 

Power  of  Beauty,  lines  on  the,  388. 

Priolland  Zelie,  account  of  hex  suicide, 
519. 

Prospectus  of  an  intended  Course  of 
Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Hum. 
bug,  599. 

Pnckaster,  a  legend  of,  368. 

Pyrenean  Hunter,  or  Wild  Spcnrts  in  the 
South  of  France  :  Wolf.Hanting  in 
the  Landes,  496. 

Pythagoras,  his  opinion  of  suicide,  517. 

Q. 
Quip,  Vmoent  Eden  by,  172.  341. 646. 


Rambles  among  the  Rivers,  No.  IV. : 

The  Thames  and  his  Tributaries,  79 ; 

No.  V.  151. 296. 
Rapier,  the  Toledo,  463,  584. 
Reaper  and  the  Flowers,  a  poem,  482. 
Recollections  of  the  Alhambra,  185. 
Remarkable  Suicides,  516. 
Retiring  from  Business,  a  poem,  65. 
Richmond  Church,  account  of  the  menu. 

ments  in,  80. 

Palace,  account  of,  83. 

Robert  of  Normandv,  his  work  in  fa. 

vour  of  suicide,  518. 

8. 
St.  Brandan,  Legend  of,  see  Enchanted 

Island. 
St.  DunsUn,  a  lay  of,  88. 
St.  Nicholas,  story  respectmg,  66. 
Samphire  Gatherer's  Story,  33. 
Schlegel,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  society 

of  **  The  Friends  of  Suicide'*  in  Paris, 

526. 
Seneca,  his  opinion  of  suicide,  517. 
Sheppard,  Jack,  see  Jack  Sheppard. 
**  ^ketch-Book,"  Papers  by  the  author 

of  the — Recollections  of  the  Alham. 

bra,  185  ;  the  Enchanted  Island,  274. 
Sleepy  Hollow^  one  of  the  CrayonPapers, 

see  Crayon. 
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Socrates,  his  opinion  of  suicide,  517. 
Songs  —  National  songs.    No.  I.  995. 

T%ose  Dostmen's  BelTs,  428 ;  Songs  of 

Mallet  in  praise  of  the  Thames,  84. 
Sonnets  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Battle 

of  Tnifidgar,  543 ;  Fuewell  Sonnet, 

597. 
Spalpeen,  the,  story  of,  288 ;  Chapter  il, 

396. 
Snkaltem,  The,  papers  bj  the  author  of 

— The  Veterans  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 

51 .  450 ;  Legends  of  Lochs  and  Glens, 
«t95. 

Suicide,  remarks  on,  516  ;  opinions  of 
<     ancient  philosophers  respecting,  577 ; 

instances  of  modern  eases  of  suicide, 

318  ;  a  table  of  suicidal  cases,  527 ; 

suicide  fh>m  hereditary  insanity,  527  n. 
Surrey,  Earl  of,  remarks  on  his  supposed 

attachment   to    the  fair   Geraldine, 

daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  299. 
Strawberry  Hill,  the  residence  of  Horace 

Walpole,  account  of  its  previous  pos- 
ers, 155. 


*  Taylor,  Dr.   W.,  Moral   Economy  of 

Large  Towns  by,  476. 575. 
Teddington,  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the 

nanM  of,  156 ;  celebrated  residents  at, 

ib. 
Teutha,  the  Hatchment  by,  286. 
Thames  and  its  Tributaries,  see  Rambles. 
Thomson,  James,  the  poet,  remarks  on 

the  tablet  to  his  memory  in  Richmond 

Church,  80  ;  veneration  for  his  resi. 

dence,  82. 
Those  Dustmen's  Bells,  song  of,  428. 
Those  sweet,  those  happy  days,  a  poem, 

574. 
Toledo  Rapier,  a  tale,  463.  584. 
Toulmin,  Camilla,  London  by  Moon. 

light  by,  303. 


Trafalgar,  sonnet  on  the  anniversary  of 

the  battle  of,  542. 
TroUope,  Mrs.,  the  Patron  King  by,  483. 

U. 

Uncle  Sam's  Peculiarities,  American 
Niggers  —  Hudson  River  Steam4x)at 
Dialogues,  262. 

V. 

Vend6me,  Chronicles  of  the  Place,  381. 

Veterans  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  51. 

Vincent  Eden,  the  Oxonian,  account  of 
his  meeting  with  Mr.  Walrus,  172 ;  ac- 
cepts the  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
Brothers'  Club,  176 ;  obUins  a  Trinitv 
Scholarship,  341  ;  the  Brother^  Club 
at  Henley,  646. 

W. 

Wade,  J.  A.  Lines  to  a  Lady  Singing 
by,  50  ;  Retiring  from  business,  65  ; 
the  First  Farewell,  352  ;  the  Wither- 
ed Rose,  380  ;  the  Dead  Bird  395 ; 
lines  to  Julia,  462  ;  toAlura,  475. 

Whitehead,  Paul,  remarks  on  his  heart 
being  deposited  in  the  mausoleum  of 
Lord  Despencer,  156. 

Wild  Sports  in  the  South  of  France,  aee 
Pyrenean  Hunter. 

Withered  Rose,  a  poem,  380. 

Wolfert's  Roost,  see  Crayon  Papers. 

Wolf-hunting  in  the  Landes,  see  Pyre- 
nean Hunter. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  his  palace  at  Hamp. 
ton  Court,  286  ;  presents  it  to  Hen^ 
VIII,  297;  his  reverse  of  fortune,  298. 

Wulfhere  the  Kindhearted,  Legend  of; 
69. 

Y. 

Young  Girl,  lines  to  a,  108. 
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